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TARBELL’S TEACHERS’ GUIDE 


TO THE 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS 
FOR 1914 
ed 
INTRODUCTION 
SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


A Backward and a Forward Look. In the year’s course just completed we 
have seen how God was striving to reveal himself to man and how man needed 
a still greater revelation of God’s will. In the present year’s course we have 
that needed revelation, the Consummation of Revelation in Jesus Christ for 
which all that went before but prepared and which all that has followed has but 
illustrated and applied. What the Law and the Prophets can not tell us about 
the Being and the Nature of God, his love and his power and his will, has been 
made clear by the life and the teaching of Jesus the Son of God. Fitly has his 
teaching been called the distilled essence of the Old Testament: that essence 
clarified and greatly enlarged, the drop becomes a crystal sphere. 

“What is your favorite composition?” a famous musician was asked and this 
was his ready answer: “Whatever I am playing.” This must be your attitude, 
O Teacher, toward whatever portion of the Bible the lessons cover; whatever 
you are teaching must be your favorite section for the time being, for otherwise 
you are not teaching in the right spirit, since you are not throwing your whole 
soul into your work. But are you not royally glad to leave the clear, cold star- 
light of the Old Testament for the warm, gracious sunlight of the New? 

In our course of lessons for 1912 we began with the prophecy of the birth of 
John the Baptist, Jesus’ forerunner, then heard the glad news of our Saviour’s 
birth and learned of his growth in wisdom and stature and of his increase in 
favor with God and man; next we studied the preparatory events of his minis- 
try, his baptism and temptation, and the call of his first disciples; and then we 
followed him throughout his Galilean Ministry, witnessing his miracles and 
hearing his words, noting his popularity with the masses and the increasing 
hatred of the Pharisees, and watching the expanding of his program till his 
’ ministry reached its climax in the confession of his disciples at Caesarea Philippi 
that he is the Christ and in the revelation of his divinity to the chosen three on 
the Mount of Transfiguration. 

This year we take up the life of Jesus where we left it in to—12. The lessons 
for the first and second quarters and one third of the third quarter cover the 
Perean Ministry, from the final departure from Galilee in November of A. D. 29 
until the final arrival at Jerusalem, April, A. D. 30; during the last two-thirds 
of the third quarter and all of the fourth quarter the lessons give the sayings 
and events of Passion Week, the Resurrection, the Forty Days, and the Ascen- 
sion. In time, the entire year’s course covers the last five months of Jesus’ 
life on earth. Very impressive is the fulness of detail with which this period 
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is given in the Synoptic Gospels: it occupies more than half of Matthew, about 
half of Mark, and much more than half of Luke. 


What should be Accomplished This Year. One of the first rules which 
one learns when studying Spanish is that in that language an interrogation point 
is always placed at the beginning as well as at the end of a question. An in- 
terrogation point should always begin as well as end a year’s course of Bible 
study. Teachers naturally see the interrogation point at the close of the year’s 
work, when they thoughtfully ask themselves whether their teaching has been 
a success, whether they have accomplished all that they should have accom- 
plished. But what the answer then is depends much upon whether or not they 
saw the interrogation point at the beginning of the year’s course, whether or 
not they then asked themselves, What ought I to accomplish this year? If their 
aim is clearly before them at the outset, and is kept before them all the way, 
will they not more likely reach the goal? 

For one thing, it will not be enough this year to teach the life of Jesus as 
“Gf he had lived in Galilee and died in Jerusalem, and the grave had held him, 
and nothing had come of his life and death, even though we should still have 
read the sweet story, and been thankful that once there had been a human life 
so good, a human voice so true, a human death so brave. If Jesus had ceased 
to live on the cross, it is not likely that millions of people now would be called 
Christians, nor would the religion of the leading races of the world be his 
religion. But he continued to live at once, and never ceased. Glowing hearts, 
transfigured by his presence, have recognized this. Devoted followers, apostles, 
martyrs, saints, have always followed him and tried to carry out his purpose. 
No one in the world lives so really, so widely, so powerfully as Jesus.” This 
year’s study should make your pupils see him not only as One who lived and 
wrought and taught in a distant land well-nigh two thousand years ago, but 
also as One who lives and works and teaches here and now; not merely as a 
Memory, but also as a Reality, a Friend and Companion, who comes into vital 
relation with their own lives. “In time of coldness when Christ recedes,” wrote 
Chinese Gordon to his sister, “I give myself to the special study of reading 
those ce about Christ, his words and his works, and that brings him back 
to reality.” 

Cultivate reverence for greatness, counsels Phillips Brooks, teach it to your 
pupils; cultivate perception of it—the double blessing of pattern and power. 
Each lesson comes to us freighted with its own impelling truths, but all the 
lessons combined produce certain outstanding results: among them a percep- 
tion of greatness as shown in the life of the Pattern of Greatness; an apprecia- 
tion of the value to God of each individual life; a sense of responsibility not 
alone for one’s own actions but also for the actions of those whom one can 
reach or personally influence; a spirit of devotion to duty; an acceptance of 
the highest motives for right conduct. Life is a trust of which one must render 
an account: the right use of money, talent, opportunity is a duty and a high 
privilege. It is a glowing. vision of the purpose for which the Son of God 
came into the world—to bring the whole world to himself—that our lessons 
give. Your pupils should be enrolled among his followers and enlisted in his 
cause, fired with the spirit of world conquest for their King. 


Two Great Essentials of Success in Teaching. One is enthusiasm, a three- 
fold enthusiasm, for one’s calling, one’s pupils, and one’s subject. Agassiz, the 
famous scientist, to whose original investigations the world owes so much, bade 
his friends put these words only on his tombstone: Louis Agassiz, ‘Teacher. 
It is a great calling to be a Sunday-school teacher: it is a great work to have 
a part in making the Christ known. Your pupils are to you a great oppor- 
tunity: know them; and idealize them—not as they are, but as they are to 
become. Your subject is the greatest theme that can occupy the thought of 
man—teach it with a sustained and genuine enthusiasm. 

Professor William Lyon Phelps, writing in “Teaching in School and College,” 
refers to one of the most brilliant teachers he ever knew, who had taught the 
first verse of the first chapter of Genesis several thousand times, and to whom 
he remarked, “Yet you always seem enthusiastic.” “Sometimes,” replied the 
teacher, “I feel wildly enthusiastic; at other times I have no enthusiasm at all 
When I have no enthusiasm then I create it.” And by way of contrast Pro- 
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fessor Phelps tells of asking a student what was the matter with a certain 
teacher and receiving in answer, “Our classroom is a race.” “A race?” he 
queried, and the student replied: “Yes, it’s a race to see who will go to sleep 
first, the class or the teacher.” 

A second great essential is knowledge. Even as the two Great Command- 
ments are interrelated, the love of God leading to the love of neighbor, and the 
love of neighbor leading to and showing forth the love of God; so these two 
great essentials of a teacher’s success are interrelated, enthusiasm creating de- 
sire for knowledge and knowledge creating enthusiasm. Teaching is a privilege, 
but it is a privilege that costs. As the Red Queen said to Alice in “Through 
the Looking Glass,” “Here it takes all the running you can do to keep in the 
same place, and if you want to get somewhere else, you must run twice as 
fast as that.” You cannot even stay in the same place as a teacher without 
effort, for the best-known texts and truths without study lose the meaning and 
force which once they had for you. And if you want to get somewhere else, 
if you would grow in knowledge and skill, you must put forth double the effort. 


Lives of Christ. You are familiar, of course, with the long-time standard 
lives of Jesus Christ—Geikie’s, Edersheim’s, Stalker’s, Fairbairn’s, Gilbert’s, 
Farrar’s, Rhees’s, David Smith’s. This year add to your library Dean Hodges’ 
“When the King Came” (Houghton Mifflin), Dr. Robert F. Horton’s “The 
Hero of Heroes” (Revell), Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ “Story of Jesus 
Christ” (Houghton Mifflin), Dr. J. R. Miller’s Life of Christ in The Devotional 
Hours Series, the Volume on Matthew (Doran), Dr. Charles FE. Jefferson’s 
“Character of Jesus” (Crowell), Dr. J. W. Dawson’s “Life of Christ” (Jacobs), 
Dr. G. Campbell Morgan’s “The Teaching of Christ” (Revell), or W. A. Grist’s 
“The Historic Christ in the Faith of To-day” (Revell). 

Dean Hodges’ book is admirable for Primary Teachers. It is beautifully 
written, and from its study teachers of little folks may learn how to tell 
stories effectively. Dr. Horton wrote his book for Juniors and Intermediates, 
but it is not “written down” to them, and because of its keen insight, its 
clear statements, and its tracing of cause and effect, it is thought-provoca- 
tive for all teachers. Mrs. Phelps’ wise use of the imagination is her main 
contribution to the study of the Life; hers is a vividly real story. Dr. 
J. R. Miller brings out the devotional, spiritual lessons. Dr. Jefferson shows 
Jesus as “the bravest of Knights,” portraying his strength, chivalry, firmness, 
candor, courage, greatness. Dr. Dawson’s book is pre-eminently useful for 
teachers of older classes: “It has made Jesus real to us” was the unanimous 
verdict of a group of fraternity men in a western college, to whom one of their 
number had read Dr. Dawson’s book aloud on Sunday evenings, chapter by 
chapter. Dr. Morgan and Mr. Grist are original thinkers and their books will 
be of great value to thoughtful Bible Class Teachers. Use the Index with Dr. 
Morgan’s book. Mr. Grist discusses his great theme with scholarly insight and 
convincing logic: his is a book of breadth and depth. 


Your Preliminary Study. And they went forth from thence, and passed 
through Galilee: thus our first lesson begins. They—who? Thence—whence? 
As a year has intervened since our study of the first part of Jesus’ life, you 
will wish to refresh your memory of the 1912 Course. The entire Gospel of 
Matthew or that of Luke can be read through in two hours and a quarter, and 
the Gospel of Mark in one hour and a half. Read one or all three at one 
sitting as far as the scene on the Mount of Transfiguration and the succeeding 
events in the valley below. Then only will you be ready for a study of the 
first lesson. Very early in the year review your knowledge of the Synoptic 
Gospels, their resemblances and differences, their authorship and purpose. If 
this knowledge is not fresh in your mind, study what is said about them on 
pp. 21-27 of this Guide. 

Your Study of Each Lesson. Half an hour of concentrated thought each 
day during the week is worth far more than several hours of continuous study 
the day before you teach the lesson. It is the part of wisdom to begin your 
study of each lesson on the Sunday previous. 

On that day read in your Bible the verses which intervene between the lesson 
just taught and the next lesson, together with the entire lesson assigned for 
next week, not merely the printed verses. Read and think. Then turn to this 
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Guide and read the pedagogical truth which the lesson has for you, as a teacher : 
it is given each week under the title The Great Teacher’s Lesson for All 
TeacHers. While pupils are having a year’s course in the art of living from 
the Great Master of Life, teachers who are wise will themselves take a course 
in the art of teaching from the Great Teacher of Teachers. 

A teacher who does not understand the science of teaching is at a disadvan- 
tage in the Sunday-school. Most untrained teachers could learn more by ob- 
serving the teaching of experts from day to day than by studying the best 
written discussions and directions of these same experts. They can profit im- 
measurably by sitting at the feet of Jesus, the Greatest Expert, and noting his 
method and manner. The experienced teacher, too, can learn valuable lessons 
in the same way, so to Jesus let us all come this year for lessons in the art of 
teaching. Our best educators, experts both in the theory and the practice of 
teaching, are compelled to admire his consummate skill in this domain and 
call him Master. “Jesus knew the child better than any one who ever lived,” 
said Froebel, as he acknowledged that from suggestions in Jesus’ teaching 
he received his ideas on which he founded the Kindergarten, 

The Lord is my teacher, 

I shall not lose my way. 

He leadeth me in the lowly path of learning, 

He prepareth a lesson for me every day; 

He bringeth me to the clear fountains of instruction, 

Little by little he showeth me the beauty of truth. 
Thus Dr. Van Dyke begins one of his “Wayfaring Psalms,” and this is the path 
which I endeavor to point out little by little, week by week. 

In front of Trinity Church, Boston, stands St. Gaudens’ beautiful tribute to 
Phillips Brooks. Behind the great preacher is the Christ, with his hand on 
the preacher’s shoulder. You see the thought in the sculptor’s mind, that be- 
hind all Phillips Brooks’ preaching and working was the Master speaking and 
working through him. May not the same beautiful thought apply to all earnest 
teachers? 

On Monday re-read the entire lesson, and then study the three divisions in 
this Guide which make clear the meaning and force of the lesson text: The 
Words and Phrases Explained, The Suggestive Thoughts from Helpful 
Writers, and The Light from Oriental Life. Even teachers of very young 
pupils should read carefully the first and third, for they cannot teach the lesson 
in story form correctly without this knowledge. Nothing is given here which 
does not bear directly upon the lesson. One of the best writers for primary 
teachers in her lesson upon the Prodigal Son advises the teacher to search the 
New Testament for other references to famines, and to consider their cause, 
difficulty of food distribution, etc. I differ with this writer here; the famine, 
though essential to the story, is but an incidental part of it, and no time can 
be taken from the wonderful story for a consideration of famines in general. 

You do err, not knowing the Scriptures, said Jesus to the Sadducees when 
they came to him with their question about the resurrection. ‘Teachers cannot 
know the Scriptures without giving most careful study to the text, and profiting 
by all the help from others obtainable. The most familiar texts catch fresh 
lights studied under fresh conditions. The Suggestive Thoughts from Helpful 
Writers supplement The Words and Phrases Explained in the Guide, throwing 
upon the text the light that can only come from Biblical scholarship and spirit- 
ual insight. 

You recall how the Syrian Guest in Mr. Allen Knight’s tale says:—So many 
things in the life of my people, the same now as in the days of old, have been 
woven into the words of the Bible and into the religious ideas expressed there; 
you of the Western world, not knowing these things as they are, often mis- 
understand what is written, or at least fail to get a correct impression from it. 
To prevent such misunderstanding is the object of the Light from Oriental Life 
given each week. Without this light we should be in danger of interpreting 
Jesus’ metaphors as plain and sober statements, and should be wholly in the 
dark as to his meaning in many a discourse. 


Tuesday let your time be spent in appropriating the information given in this 
Guide under the Historical Background and The Geographical Background. 
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There can be no quarrel this year with our Lesson Committee regarding the 
close connection of texts, for very little is omitted between lessons. ‘The con- 
nection of thought existing between lessons or the trend of events which might 
escape your notice is pointed out under the Historical Background, and where 
there is danger that a lesson may appear but a collection of sayings having no 
bearing the one upon the other, their underlying unity of thought or purpose 
is given. 

The Review Questions given in this section each week you will wish to ask 
your pupils to recall events or principles of earlier lessons similar to those in 
the lesson under discussion, or having some bearing upon the new truth. It is 
only by referring again and again to lessons already taught that their facts 
and truths will become your pupils’ permanent possessions, and these review 
questions serve the double purpose of recalling lessons once learned and of 
enforcing new facts and truths. 


It is now Wednesday, the middle of the week, and in three half hours you 
have completed your own study of the lesson’s meaning and teaching, its time 
and place, its connection in thought or event with what has gone before, its 
place in the general trend of events. A half hour for three days must now 
be given to the careful consideration of how you will teach the lesson to your 
pupils. ; 

On Wednesday look at the three topics given in the Guide under Lesson 
Topics and Illustrations, and decide which one you will use as the basis of 
your teaching. Read that topic and its illustrations, passing by the other two 
topics. Read also the Lesson’s Meanings for Us, and adapt to your pupils 
the practical application helpful for them. 

Never attempt to teach more than one topic in any lesson. Take the lesson 
for June 14th, which happens to be fresh in my mind just now. What will be 
the result if you stop to impress the truths as they occur to you? What topics 
have we here? Self-righteousness, pride, contempt of others, the nature of 
prayer, judging others, all have sinned, true humility, true penitence, how God 
judges, justification, how Jesus calls sinners, persistence in seeking Jesus, prompt 
obedience to Jesus’ call, receiving Jesus, Jesus’ social life, Jesus’ interest in 
individuals, proof of penitence, conversion, making restitution, treatment of 
others in business, treatment of the poor, salvation, Jesus’ treatment of sinners, 
our treatment of the socially ostracized—and I have not exhausted even the 
most obvious lesson truths! 


Why you should never teach but one topic each week is well explained by 
a forceful figure of Dr. Maclaren’s, though he did not have teaching in mind 
when he used it. If the river is to have any scour in it, he says, a scour that 
will sweep away pollution and corruption, it must not go winding and lingering 
in many curves, however flowery may be the banks, nor spreading over a broad 
bed, but you must straighten it and make it deep that it may run strong. 

“The story of the missionary expansion of Christianity is a standpoint from 
which it should be possible to obtain a new insight into the breadth and height 
and true proportions of the Gospels.’ These words from the International 
Missionary Review point to the value of the frequent niussionary topics given 
in the Guide and the missionary illustration which every lesson contains. ‘There 
are fresh lessons to be learned this year not only in regard to the messages of 
Christ’s words but also in regard to their power. The missionary topics and 
illustrations serve three purposes, they aptly illumine the lesson truth, they 
broaden the pupil’s conception of the power of the Gospel, and they inculcate the 
missionary spirit. The missionary spirit is one aspect of the Christian spirit. 
Some people do not believe in missions. “They have no right to believe in 
missions; they do not believe in Christ,” said a noted missionary. The lives 
of missionaries are replete with incidents that display qualities which make a 
strong appeal to young minds—courage, endurance, heroism, sacrifice; and 
the lives of native converts to Christianity in foreign lands exhibit certain quali- 
ties which the youth in our land are slow in attaining. 

Your one topic may be enforced by more than one illustration if the effect 
of such illustrations is cumulative. Jesus taught that God is merciful to sin- 
ners by his three successive parables about the lost, one after the other, which 
reach a climax in the Prodigal Son. An abundance of apt illustrations are 
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given with each topic in the Guide. Your own experiences will give you illus- 
trations which make a strong appeal to your pupils because they are yours. 
One of the great advantages of beginning the study of the lesson a week in 
advance of the teaching is that, having the lesson in mind through the week, 
illustrations and ways of teaching will occur to you from what you see or 
hear or read. 


By Thursday you must plan definitely the way in which you will teach the 
lesson. One very important question to consider is, How shall I begin? It is 
very important that you gain your pupils’ attention from the start and put 
them in a responsive mood. Never begin with an apology. No matter what 
unforeseen circumstances may have prevented, for once, your giving the neces- 
sary time to the lesson, do not begin by telling your pupils this: such an intro- 
duction only informs them that they need not pay any attention to what may 
follow. 

Never begin with a story, however good, which has no connection, or at best 
a forced connection, with the lesson. The story over, your pupils will wander 
in thought wherever that story leads, and you have lost your vantage ground. 

The beginning which seems to your trained mind, after a careful study of 
the lesson, the logical beginning, do not adopt unless it is also a good beginning 
from your pupils’ point of view. Your introduction must fit the interests both 
of your pupils and of your theme. 

Assume that your pupils’ minds are filled with something other than the 
lesson in hand, or that they are a blank: what preparatory steps will lead 
them willingly to a consideration of the subject? How shall you make the 
connection between their minds and it? In the Guide two Suggestions for Be- 
ginning are given with every lesson; one for younger pupils, another for older. 
More often than not it is a story that is here given, because fresh stories 
always arrest the attention and being applicable to the theme they lead natur- 
ally to it. Occasionally let a pupil read the entire lesson from Weymouth’s or 
the Twentieth Century version: the freshness of these translations arrests the 
attention at once. Quite often begin with the Review Questions given under 
the datsderscal Background, or with the Historical or Geographical Background 
itself. 


It was said of Jonathan Edwards’ hearers that “those who got aboard were 
bound to travel with him to his journey’s end.” Your wise beginning assures 
you that your pupils will “get aboard”: now on Friday plan your entire teach- 
ing period so as to make sure that they will be bound to travel with you all the 
way. Write your plan in outline, indicating by a word or two the beginning, 
the explanations and information you must give, and the questions you will 
ask for, the explanations and information which your pupils will give (see 
Work to be Assigned, p. 17), the development of the topic, the illustrations that 
enforce it, the way in which you will “clinch” the whole lesson or the lesson 
truth at the close. Tell your people what you are going to tell them, counsels 
the Bishop of Oxford; then tell it to them; and then tell them what you have 
told them. The telling what you have told is very important, the summing 
up at the close of the lesson period by means of review statements. 

In making your outline give good heed to the way in which you can lead 
your pupils to make their own deductions. See § 10, p. 48 And make 
sure that you will not fail to call for answers to the questions which you 
assigned your pupils last week. See the next paragraph and The Pupils’ Study 
of the Lesson, p. 17. Let it be a law of the Medes and the Persians that 
the assigned work must be asked for from the right pupil at the right time. 
Probably you read in your Sunday-school periodical last year how a young 
lad called his teacher “a jagged teacher” and explained the reason thus: “Some 
Sundays she asks us for our memory work; but sure as I know mine, she 
doesn’t. She tells us to bring handwork next Sunday, and by that time she 
forgets all about it. Pretty near every Sunday she starts something new or 
some new way of doing things; but that’s the last of it. So I'd like to know 
if that isn’t being jagged and spoiling all her niceness!” Don’t ever be a 
jagged teacher. 

If you know just what you are to teach when you come before your class, 
your pupils will know what you have taught when the lesson is over. On 
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Saturday evening review. Go over your lesson plan and fix it thoroughly in 
mind. As a pupil in school did you consider your task accomplished when 
you had finished translating a French lesson or reading the chapters assigned 
in history, or did you have the habit of giving an extra ten minutes to each, 
going over it all once more and fixing it in mind? It was the little extra that 
counted, it was the brief review after the task had seemingly been completed 
which made the results of your previous study abide with you. Never neglect 
the Saturday night review of your Sunday-school lesson. 

On this last evening, too, glance over the lesson for the week following 
sufficiently to know what work you will ask your pupils to prepare. Read the 
Work to be Assigned for the Next Lesson and copy the questions which you 
will give out tomorrow. Copy, or clip from an extra copy of the Guide, the 
history, geography, introductory story, and illustration which you will ask 
different pupils to prepare for next week. 


The Pupils’ Study of the Lesson. Mr. Edward Howard Griggs is a very 
popular lecturer. Have you ever thought why it is that you like to listen to 
him? ‘There are other reasons, of course, but these two reasons always strike 
me when [ hear him. One is that he flatters his audience. Many Sunday- 
school teachers have a habit of thoroughly discouraging theirs by exclaiming 
over their ignorance of the Bible or by not expecting them to know anything 
about it. Mr. Griggs always assumes that he has an educated and cultured 
audience. You remember, it will occur to you, as you know, the well-known 
remark, one of your favorite authors, etc., etc.; thus he is wont to observe; 
and his audience likes this way of receiving information very much. It is on 
the plan of Mark Twain’s saying that “The man who quotes Greek to me pays 
me a compliment.” ‘Then he leads his hearers to think, and that, too, is a 
pleasurable exercise. He lays down the premises so clearly that they draw 
their conclusions, and they like their own conclusions very much, and they go 
away from the lecture pleased with themselves. Go thou and do likewise. Do 
not discourage your pupils. Expect them to know earlier taught lessons and 
certain definite things about the lesson in hand. 

More pupils fail to look at their lesson during the week because they do not 
know how to study it, than because they have not the time or the willingness 
to study. A week in advance give them some definite questions to look up in 
their Bibles: you will find enough to chose from under Work to be Assigned 
for the Next Lesson. Give them also some questions bearing upon the lesson 
to ponder over during the week: these, too, are suggested under the same 
heading. Do not assign too many questions, nor too difficult questions. The 
very easy questions which are answered directly by the lesson text are not 
given in the Guide, as no teacher needs help in forming such questions. To 
special pupils assign special, definite tasks. Let one pupil, for example be 
responsible for the geographical setting of the lesson one month, and_ then 
next month let another pupil have this special study. “In the Master’s Coun- 
try” is a little book costing but fifty cents (Doran Co., Publishers) which is 
written for pupils’ use and makes the land where Jesus lived and taught very 
real to them. 

Now is the time for all pupils below the Senior grades to commit to mem- 
ory large portions of Jesus’ words. Tell your pupils how a group of twenty- 
eight boys and girls in the Philippines ranging from five to fourteen years in 
age, spent two evenings in a Bible-verse contest. It was a rainy Sunday 
evening when one of the children suggested it. Two sides were quickly formed, 
and for one hour and a half verse after verse was recited, no two alike, nor 
were mistakes possible with so many sharp ears to listen and correct, until bed- 
time came and four boys were left on one side against one little fellow of ten 
on the other side. The following evening it was continued, and for another 
hour and a half that ten-year-old boy stood against the oldest boy in the 
school. ‘The missionary wished to call it a tie, but the dignity of the four extra 
years resented it, and the next evening he finally won. In a primary school in 
Korea prizes were offered about Christmas time to the pupils who had learned 
the largest number of Bible verses. Several children had each learned over 
four thousand verses, but the winners were two little girls who had committed 
to memory the whole New Testament with the exception of Matthew. 
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Under the heading Sentence Sermons, short, striking sayings which hold 
the kernel of the lesson are given in the Guide. Write one upon the blackboard 
each week for your pupils to copy in their notebooks and commit, or have the 
sentence hectographed or manifolded upon a typewriter and given to each 
pupil. 

The writing of the lesson in note-books should be done by the pupils after 
the lesson has been taught, not before. How this writing is done depends 
wholly upon the age and advancement of the pupils. In some classes the lesson 
may be only a record of the lesson title, time and place, and truth taught that 
is kept; in others a full account of the lesson and its teachings may be given. 


Graded Teaching of the Lesson. Whether or not graded lessons are de- 
sirable is a mooted question, but there can be no debate about the necessity 
for grading the teaching of a Bible lesson. 

Because the work of Primary Teachers is so different from that of others, 


I have given each week special Suggestions to Teachers of Little Folks. 
Fortunately, space does not allow the giving of a full treatment: the sugges- 
tions plan the lessons, pointing out what to teach and how to teach it, and are 
designed to be thought-provocative; from your knowledge of your pupils’ 
interests and needs you will develop the lesson better than any one else could 
do it for you. There are many parables in the course which your pupils will 
readily grasp. A little child is quick to see analogy, as witness the remark 
of a little southern lad upon seeing his first snow-storm: “Just see, mamma,” 
he exclaimed, “it’s raining breakfast-food!” There are some lessons which 
contain two parables, or two or more distinct parts: to teach the entire lesson 
in these cases would be confusing to your pupils, and what to eliminate the 
Suggestions note. There are other lessons which in language are not adapted 
to your pupils’ comprehension, and how to simplify these is told. There are 
a few lessons whose main thought is beyond your pupils’ grasp: here a profit- 
able lesson is suggested which is still connected with the lesson text. 

Teachers of very young pupils should be on their guard against using ex- 
pressions which to themselves are so familiar that they have forgotten they 
are figures of speech. “Always turn a deaf ear to temptation,” was a teacher’s 
conclusion of a moral lecture to a boy who had been guilty of a small theft. 
“But, teacher,” the penitent culprit said with trembling lips, “I ain’t got a deaf 
ear.” It was a small daughter that a mother thus chided: “You should not 
get mad and say naughty things; you should always give a soft answer.” Mary 
heard and heeded; for when her brother provoked her shortly afterwards she 
clinched her small fist and shouted “Mush!” ‘Teachers must guard also against 
the misunderstanding of perfectly direct language. A little boy astonished 
his father on his return from Sunday-school by telling him that he had heard 
about horses that were called Pharisees. He knew they were horses because 
Jesus said “Whoa unto them.” 


Great is the value of blackboard work in the primary department (and all 
other departments). There is no call here for artistic work, perfectly drawn 
objects would not be appreciated—the less skill the better, one might almost 
say, the only thing essential being that the drawing be done before the pupils’ 
eyes. A seven-year-old boy was taken by his mother to a missionary meeting. 
He gave no heed to what was said until the speaker showed a chart. It was 
a black circle with a small white spot in the center. The great black circle 
represented the heathen and the white spot the few Christians living among 
them. When the boy said his prayers that night he added: “Oh, Lord, let 
me get to be a big man, and I will work to make that white spot a little larger, 
that there may be not so much black, and that there may be a little more white.” 

In each of the four review lessons there is given a page of pictures, simple 
outline pictures which you can readily copy upon your blackboard before Re- 
view Sunday. Make them a basis for your review questions. Another, and 
better way, in which to use them is as follows. Draw the central parallelogram 
and around it draw the twelve circles. By fastening one end of a string to 
a pencil and holding the other end at a fixed point you can trace with thé 
pencil a perfect circle upon a piece of cardboard, then cut it out and trace 
around it with chalk the circles on the blackboard. Or with string and chalk 
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you can trace them at once upon your board. Then on the first Sunday as 
you teach the lesson draw the picture in the central parallelogram (where the 
Golden text for the Quarter is printed). After the class, copy it in its intended 
circle and erase it from the center, leaving that free for the next week. Do 
this each Sunday, and then on the thirteenth Sunday the entire quarter’s pic- 
tures will be ready on the board for your review. 

One of the most common errors of Junior Grade Teachers is that of under- 
rating the pupils’ understanding. A minister in the city where I live was 
greatly surprised one Sunday to learn that he was guilty of this error. He 
gave a sermon on missions in the morning, and then adapted it to what he 
supposed the requirements of the child mind in an address in the Sunday- 
school in the afternoon. After his talk a little girl observed to him, “You 
didn’t say that right.” “My child, what do you mean?” he asked. “Why, 
you tried to say over what you said this morning, but you did not get it near 
right. That was fine this morning, but you didn’t get it right this afternoon.” 
That minister needs to do what every Junior Grade Teacher should do—find 
out the character of the studies which Juniors are learning with ease in the 
day school. Juniors cannot be fed with meat from Monday morning till Fri- 
day night and then take kindly on Sunday to the milk diet of which Paul 
speaks. There is no lesson this year which can not be grasped by your pupils. 

Strong Son of God! so Tennyson addresses him in his “In Memoriam,” 
and so you must portray him to your pupils. Let these lessons impress them 
as Jesus’ whole life impressed K’ang Yu Wei, the Chinese reformer. To a 
question as to what is the most striking quality in Jesus he replied: “His 
courage—the manliness which could so quietly and dauntlessly face the hatred 
of so many of his fellow-countrymen, the fierce enmity of the proud Pharisees, 
and, above all, the certainty of death, and of the outward failure of his mission; 
the courage which undertook a work so constricted, the, valor which could 
make, and could ask from others, such large sacrifices.” 

Smoke was pouring out of the frame annex of the Howard Colored Orphan 
Asylum in Brooklyn a few days ago and twenty boys eleven to fourteen years 
old had started to run from the building when the matron called to them. 
“Would Lincoln do that?” she shouted. Lincoln was their hero. Instantly 
they returned and formed a bucket brigade. One boy discovered that the fire 
had started from the pipe of an employee who had been smoking in bed on 
the second floor, and the boys had the fire put out when the firemen arrived. 
So teach Jesus Christ to your pupils this year that he shall be their Hero, that 
they shall ask themselves, “Would Jesus do that?” { 

“The spirit of loyalty which makes a child endeavor to be like some great 
person about whom he has heard, and which impels a child to say to himself; 
T cannot do this or that because father and mother would not like it, produces 
a similar allegiance of admiration and of affection to Jesus Christ,’ writes 
Dean Hodges in “The Training of the Child.” “To develop such a loyalty in 
childhood is to render a service of inestimable value. It is to do the greatest 
thing that can be done for the shaping of character.” 

A writer in The Nation affirms that a substitute teacher asked a class of 
boys of Intermediate Grade in a refined New England community what the 
words prodigal son meant. One lad immediately asked, “It’s the sun that rises 
and sets each day, isn’t it?’- But he was quickly corrected by another who 
said: “No, it isn’t. The prodigal son means Jesus Christ.” There are many 
parables in our course this year which are to you very, very familiar. Are 
they to your pupils? There are many lessons about the closing scenes in 
Christ’s life which you have “always” known. Do your pupils know them? 
There are many other lessons not often studied. Do your pupils understand 
them? If they do, is their understanding like St. Augustine’s, who confessed: 
“Tf no one asks, I know: if asked to explain, I do not know’? Let this be 
a year in which your pupils make their own for all time the knowledge of the 
life and teachings of Jesus Christ during this closing period. 

The world doesn’t need instructing so much as it does reminding, is a prac- 
tical saying attributed to Hannah More. If Senior Grade pupils have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the Gospels, fortunate are their teachers: the review this 
year will give them the needed reminding, and the time can be largely spent 
in making the lessons practical. Your pupils have attained the reasoning age: 
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give them the Questions to think about found under Work to be Assigned, 
and others that naturally occur to you which connect the lesson truth with their 
own interests. Senior pupils like to discuss moral and religious problems, and 
in these the lessons abound. Stimulate discussion in class, and guide it to 
profitable issues. Your pupils have reached the age of reason and sense, and 
they have still the enthusiasm and vigor of youth, they see visions and dream 
dreams, they are followers of the gleam. Impress them with the practical way 
in which Jesus applied great principles to the every-day experiences of the 
people among whom he lived, and show them how the same principles apply to 
their every-day world. Imbue them with that faith which removes mountains, 
and direct their longing for achievement toward carrying out Jesus’ great 
purposes. : 

There are three pitfalls that beset the path of a Bible Class Teacher. First, 
there is the danger of his getting into a rut. “I’m afraid I'll have to ask you 
for another dime,” said a street-car conductor as he handed a silver piece 
back to a patron. “Is it counterfeit?” asked the embarrassed man, while pro- 
ducing a bright new ten-cent piece. “I guess not,” replied the conductor, “but 
it’s worn down so thin and smooth that I can’t tell what it is. The company 
wouldn’t take it from me.” “I wonder whether there is not a lesson for you 
and me in this incident,’ the man remarked to his companion, for it seems 
he was a minister who could see sermons in stones and books in running 
brooks. “Isn’t there danger that our methods of presenting the truth may 
become so outworn and flat by unending repetition that the message itself may 
grow thin and almost meaningless to our people? Isn’t it necessary to fuse it 
again in the heat of positive conviction, and remint it, as it were, in order that 
the inscription and superscription may be read and clearly understood by men? 
The gospel is good for every age and every man. It is only when it is inter- 
preted in ways that are stale and perfunctory that men are doubtful or skeptical. 
When it is presented in terms fresh and vital, they embrace it gladly.” 

The second danger is lest the Bible Class teaching become an animated dia- 
logue with one side left out! The side left out is exceedingly important. Do 
not yield to the temptation to do all the talking. Do not allow one 
member of the class to do most of the talking. Do not lose faith 
in the talking powers of every member. The merchants of Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad, who had been selling about nine hundred hand sewing machines yearly 
at five to nine dollars each said they knew their people would not pay more 
nor would they use machines that work by foot-power, and they would not 
introduce the latter. A year ago an American company sent over an agent 
with machines run by foot-power. Before the year had ended he alone had 
sold over twelve thousand, at prices ranging from twenty-one to sixty-seven 
dollars apiece. Do not rest in the belief that you know what your pupils will 
not do. Tell them the week before what subject will be your theme that they 
may come prepared to take part in the discussion. Give them the magazine 
references listed in the Guide under Subjects for Bible Class Discussion which 
connect the Bible teaching with the economic, political and social problems of 
the day. Point out the application to live, practical themes of Jesus’ teachings 
and example. ; 

The third danger is lest your pupils should care more for discussion than for 
action. In one of his stories Dickens tells of the finding of a waif in the streets 
of London, the foundling is placed in a Protestant Asylum, is then claimed 
by a Catholic Asylum, and its possession is contested in court. The baby is 
finally brought to a public meeting, where benevolent societies, clergymen, mem- 
bers of Parliament, philanthropists and others discuss the merits of the case. 
The meeting breaks up at a late hour and after all have departed the janitor 
finds the forgotten baby asleep in a basket below the platform whence all the 
philanthropic eloquence had poured forth! It is interesting in your class to 
talk about what ought to be done; but do not let the matter end here. Present 
some definite tasks which appeal to the mind and heart, by which your pupils 
can do something for the advancement of the Kingdom of God. Let your aim 
be to have them put into operation, as far as they may, the principles and the 
ideals of the Christ; in so doing they will find “that larger, truer life which 
is their right and duty.” 
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The Four Gospels. The New Testament begins with four records known as 
the Gospels. The word gospel is derived from two Anglo-Saxon words God, 
good, add spell, story or tidings: god-spell, gospel, good tidings. The good 
news concerning Jesus, the Son of God, is give us by four writers. Many 
accounts of Jesus’ life and works were written, and among them all our four 
Gospels were declared by the Early Fathers (those in authority in the Early 
Christian Church) to be the true accounts. (See page 25.) ‘That they are im- 
measurably superior to the ones now extant which were written later, any one 
can see. “The Early Church was indeed well instructed, and the hand of our 
God is discerned in their decision.” 

In the oldest manuscripts the four Gospels are bound together under the one 
title of “The Gospel,” and each one receives its special heading “According to 
Matthew,” etc. ‘These special headings were not given by the original authors, 
but they were in use by the second half of the second century. The heading 
may mean that each Gospel was written by the one to whom it is ascribed, or 
that it is was written by some one whose chief authority was that writer or 
preacher; the early Church Fathers evidently considered each Gospel the work 
of the one to whom it was ascribed. 

Matthew and John were apostles and eye-witnesses of the events they record: 
Mark and Luke had eye-witnesses for their authority, and, as Luke says, “traced 
the course of all things accurately from the first.” Dean Farrar calls Matthew 
the preacher, because he records the great discourses of Jesus; Mark, the 
chronicler, because he gives a plain, straightforward tale; and Luke, the his- 
torian, because he shows the development of events. 

The Synoptic Gospels. The first three Gospels as distinguished from the 
fourth are known as the Synoptic Gospels, literally, the Gospels that may be 
viewed together. About a century ago J. J. Griesbach first arranged them sys- 
tematically in parallel columns, so that their common parts being placed side 
by side could be seen at a glance. This arrangement he called a synopsis, and 
since then these three have been fittingly called the Synoptic Gospels. The 
fourth Gospel has so little in common with the first three that it cannot be 
thus arranged with them. 

As striking as are the similarities of the Synoptic Gospels is their difference 
from the fourth Gospel. The Synoptists narrate chiefly Jesus’ ministry in 
Galilee; John narrates his ministry in Judea: the Synoptists record his miracles, 
parables and addresses given to the multitudes; John records his deeper, more 
abstract discourses, his conversations and prayers: in the Synoptic Gospels his 
teachings are given in a simple, direct, popular form; in John’s Gospel they are 
given in a rather elaborate, philosophical, involved form. The Early Church 
Fathers called the Synoptic Gospels the “corporeal Gospels” as contrasted with 
the fourth or “spiritual Gospel.’ Dean Farrar expresses the difference in this 
striking way: The first three Evangelists give us diverse aspects of one 
glorious landscape; St. John pours over that landscape a flood of heavenly sun- 
shine which seems to transform its very character, though every feature of 
the landscape remains the same. 

The Synoptic Problem. This family resemblance which combines our first 
three Gospels in a single group, does not, as Dr. Frederick Godet remarks, 
hinder each from having its individual physiognomy, like children born of the 
same parents. Why do the Synoptic Gospels differ where they differ, and why 
are the resemblances so close where they do resemble? It is the independence 
and the dependence, the variety and the harmony, of these three Gospels that 
have long puzzled Biblical scholars. 

We know that the Gospels in common with all Scripture were given by in- 
spiration of God, through the medium of human writers. During the lifetime 
of Jesus and for many years afterwards his deeds and words were treasured 
in the hearts of his disciples who taught them orally to others—they were en- 
graved on their hearts, to use an expression of Josephus when speaking of the 
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ancient Jewish laws. In those days knowledge was usually acquired, not from 
written records, but by oral transmission, and much practice made perfect mem- 
ories. It was not till the little company of those who had personally known the 
Lord approached the end of life, that our Gospels were written. ; 

It is now agreed by the great majority of scholars that the Gospel according 
to Mark was the earliest written, and that it (or another Gospel closely resem- 
bling it) was incorporated in the Gospels according to Matthew and according 
to Luke. Two-thirds of Mark is common to both Matthew and Luke, and one- 
third is common to either Matthew or Luke. This accounts for the similarities 
of the three Gospels. 

Their differences are accounted for by the facts that it was not the aim of any 
of the writers to give a complete biography; that each had a different purpose 
in writing, and each selected the events which served that purpose; and that 
Matthew and Luke had a common source of information besides Mark;—some 
call this the Logia, or collection of teachings—and each had his own special 
source, oral or writien, for each has some information given by no other. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW 


Its Writer. Matthew (Gift of God) was a collector of taxes at Capernaum 
when Jesus chose him as one of his twelve disciples. His name occurs in all 
the lists of the twelve, though Mark and Luke give his other name of Levi. 
Aside from the account of his call and the reference to the feast he gave his 
new Master, nothing is definitely known about him. ‘Tradition says that he 
penned for fifteen years in Judea and then in Ethiopia, Persia, Media and 

arthia. 

Because Eusebius quotes from Papias (about 140 a. D.) that “Matthew com- 
posed the logia (oracles, or discourses) in the Hebrew dialect, but each one in- 
terpreted them as he was able,” many scholars believe that Matthew wrote an 
Aramaic (the Hebrew dialect) document which was one of the sources used by 
the anonymous Greek writer of the First Gospel. 

When and for whom written. Matthew’s Gospel was written for the Jews 
and it is therefore fittingly placed first; to the Jews first and then to the Gen- 
tiles is the order of divine revelation. It takes for granted that the. course of 
events is known to its hearers and contains special Jewish phrases such as “the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel,’ “the holy city.” It gives those teachings 
which have for the Jews a particular significance: here only do we hear of 
Jesus’ words concerning the permanence of the Law (5.17-19); the limitation 
of the mission of Jesus and his apostles to the Jews (10.6; 15.24); Jesus’ se- 
verest words denouncing the Pharisees (15.13; 21.28-32; and chapter 23); and 
his declaration of the Nation’s downfall (8.11, 12; 21.43; 22.7; 27.25). It has 
been called the ultimatum of Jehovah to his people: Recognize Jesus as your 
Messiah, or accept him as your Judge! Very appropriately St. Thomas Aquinas 
prefixed to his Gospel of Matthew Isaiah 40.9: Upon the high mountain get 
thee up, thou that preachest the Gospel to Sion; lift up thy voice in strength 
thou that preachest the Gospel to Jerusalem; lift it up, be not afraid; say to 
the cities of Judah: Behold your God: behold, the Lord God will come in 
strength, and his arm will rule; behold, his reward is with him.” 

The date of the Gospel cannot be more definitely determined than that it was 
probably written later than Mark. See page 20. Irenzus (first century) says: 
Matthew among the Hebrews published a Gospel in their own dialect, when 
Peter and Paul were preaching in Rome and founding the Church. 

Its Aim. The Old Testament closes with the chosen nation looking for their 
long-promised King and Messiah. Matthew’s Gospel shows that Jesus was that 
King, the one who fulfilled ancient prophecy—the Messiah. It is the Gospel 
of the Fulfilment: what Isaiah and Jeremiah and Zechariah and Daniel said 
about the King and his Kingdom are here noted as fulfilled in Jesus. The 
phrase that it might be fulfilled occurs many times, and there are sixty-five 
ee pelts aa Oi ae 

is is the Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven. It shows that Jesus’ 
was the establishment of this kingdom. As Professor fear D. Birin. 
writing in The Biblical World, says: From the assertion in its first verse that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of David, the son of Abraham, to the commission 
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which, in its closing paragraph, this Christ, now risen from the dead, gives to 
his apostles to make disciples of all nations, the Book is dominated by the pur- 
pose of convincing Jewish Christians that the religion of Jesus was not merely 
the Judaism of the temple plus a belief in Jesus as the Messiah, but a world- 
religion, freed from all bands and restrictions that were local and national. 

Its Contents. One-fourth of the Book consists of the words of Jesus. So 
much of the teaching given is concerned with the Kingdom of Heaven, that the 
Book may be analyzed from this viewpoint: ‘The first two chapters announce 
the genealogy and birth of Jesus the Proclaimer of the Kingdom; the next two 
are about his preparation for his mission; chapters 5-12 give the principles that 
govern the subjects of the Kingdom and the way in which it was proclaimed in 
Galilee; in chapter 13 the progress and ultimate triumph of the Kingdom are 
told in a series of parables; chapters 14-17 contain current opinions about Jesus; 
chapters 18-20 give further information in regard to the conditions of member- 
ship in the Kingdom; chapters 21-27 are the closing scenes in the earthly life of 
Jesus when he is rejected by the Jews and the announcement is made of the 
extension of the Kingdom to include the Gentiles. 

There are five great, continuous addresses in this Gospel: the Sermon on the 
Mount (chapters 5-7) ; the address to the disciples when Jesus sent them forth 
on their mission (chapter 10); the seven parables that illustrate the Kingdom 
of Heaven (chapter 13); the discourse on the Church (chapter 18) ; and the dis- 
course on the Judgment (chapters 23-25). 

This Gospel alone contains the story of the visit of the Wise-men, the Massa- 
cre of the Innocents, the Flight into Egypt and the Return to Nazareth. Here 
alone are found the parables of the Wise and Foolish Builders, the Tares, the 
Leaven, the Hidden Treasure, the Net, the Unmerciful Servant, the Laborers 
in the Vineyard, the Two Sons in the Vineyard, the Wicked Husbandman, the 
Marriage of the King’s Son, the Ten Virgins. 

Its Arrangement and Outline. Matthew does not give a biography of Jesus; 
he does not give all the facts of his life essential to a complete portrait. Nor 
does he present his life from the historical standpoint; he omits his Judean 
ministry, and gives many events out of their chronological order, grouping 
them by topics rather than by time. It is probable that the teachings of Jesus 
which are presented as one great discourse, to which we have given the name of 
“The Sermon on the Mount,’ were spoken on different occasions, as reported 
in Luke’s Gospel. Godet compares Luke to a botanist who prefers to contem- 
plate a flower in the very place of its birth and in the midst of its natural sur- 
roundings, while Matthew is like the gardener who for some special object 
puts together large and magnificent bouquets. 

. The genealogy, birth and infancy of Jesus. Chapters I and 2. 

II. The preparation for the Public Ministry. 3: 1-4.11. 

Ill. The Ministry in Galilee. 4.12-18.35. 

IV. Journey through Perea to Jerusalem, and further conditions of member- 
ship. Chapters 19 and 20. 

V. Passion Week. Chapters 21-27. 

VI. The Resurrection. Chapter 28. 

its Style. This Gospel is the simple, truthful, often argumentative, record of 
the words and deeds of Jesus. Renan terms it “the most important book that 
has even been written.” 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK 


Its Writer. John Mark (Acts 12.12) is called John in Acts 13.5, 13 and later 
Mark in Acts 15.39, and in 2 Timothy and Philemon. John was his Jewish 
name and Mark (Marcus) the Roman name taken later which gradually super- 
seded the other. He was the son of a certain Mary who possessed some wealth, 
for she had servants and her house at Jerusalem was the meeting place of the 
early Christians, Acts 12.12; a cousin of Barnabas, Col. 4.10; and a convert of 
Peter, for Peter refers-to him as “Mark my son,” 1 Pet. 5.13. In the times of 
the early Church Fathers he is spoken of as Kolobodactylus, maimed in the 
finger, the tradition being that “he ministered in the priesthood in Israel, being 
according to the flesh a Levite, and after his conversion, he amputated his 
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finger that he might be rejected from the priesthood.” It is generally believed 
that he was the “certain young man” who followed Jesus after his arrest in 
Gethsemane, Mk. 14.51, 52, because the man is nameless and Mark alone records 
this unimportant event. we) 

We know that Mark went with Barnabas and Paul on their first missionary 
journey from Jerusalem to Antioch, Acts 12.25, and from there through Cyprus 
to Perga in Pamphylia where he left them and returned to Jerusalem, much 
to Paul’s displeasure, for when Barnabas proposed taking Mark on another 
missionary journey, Paul refused to have him and a sharp contention arose, 
which resulted in the separation of Paul and Barnabas, Barnabas taking Mark 
with him to Cyprus, Acts 15.37-40. Later, Paul became reconciled to Mark, 
for from his prison in Rome Paul writes of Mark as his fellow-worker, 
Philemon 24, and refers to him in his letter to the Colossians, 4.10. Still later 
he bade Timothy bring Mark to him, saying that he was “useful” to him “for 
ministering,” 2 Tim. 4.11. 

There is probably truth in the tradition that Mark was Peter’s assistant for a 
time and that he derived his knowledge of Jesus’ life and deeds mainly from 
that apostle. Justin Martyr (100-120 a. D.) calls the Gospel of Mark “The 
Memoirs of Peter,” and Tertullian, about a century later, says that the Gospel 
of Mark “may be ascribed to Peter, whose interpreter (scribe) Mark was.” 
Noticeable in his Gospel are the inserting of details humbling to Peter which 
the other Evangelists omit, and the vividness of the scenes common to the 
Synoptists where only Peter, James and John were present. 

cage makes Mark the founder and first bishop of the Church of Alex- 
andria. 

When and for whom written. It is believed that Mark’s Gospel was the 
earliest written of all the Gospels, and that both Matthew and Luke used it in 
writing their accounts of Christ’s life. It was evidently written before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem in 70 A. D., because of its reference to the shewbread 
in the temple, and is assigned to the years 60-70 A. D., or, more narrowly, 64- 
68 A. D. Clement of Alexandria says that Mark wrote in Rome, while Chrys- 
ostom, two centuries later, says that he wrote in Egypt. 

The Gospel was written (probably in Greek) for Gentile Christians, espe- 
cially those of Rome, as shown by the careful explanations given of Jewish 
customs, such as the Passover observances, the custom of washing of hands, and 
of Aramaic words, such as Talitha cumi, Ephphatha, and by its numerous 
Latin words such as legion, centurion, quadrantes, and by its omission of all 
references to the Law and its few references to the Old Testament. 

Its Aim. Unlike Matthew, Mark had no belief about Jesus to prove. His 
only object in writing was to tell clearly certain facts about Jesus, his deeds 
more especially than his words. That Jesus is the Son of God he proves, not 
by declaring how he came to earth, but by showing what he accomplished during 
his brief career here, how his coming changed the world. As Dr. William 
Thomson states, Mark seems to say, “Behold the Son of God! See his work, his 
power, his authority, and believe on him.” ‘ 

Its Contents. This is the shortest Gospel; yet while it is surpassed by the 
others in the number of events recorded, in the parallel passages common 
to all three it is the longest, for Mark writes with circumstantial fulness. It 
omits the infancy and youth of Jesus and begins at once with his baptism and 
public ministry. It has only one discourse, the prophecy in regard to the fall 
of Jerusalem, and only four parables, the Sower, the Seed Growing Secret 
(peculiar to Mark), the Mustard Seed, and the Wicked Husbandmen. 

In the whole Gospel there are but thirty verses peculiar to itself, amone 
them the miracles of the healing of the deaf and dumb man and of the blind 
man of Bethsaida; its great value lies in its many signs of first-hand knowledge 
of events. In it we see the shortness and the strenuousness and the marvelous 
power of Jesus’ ministry; his obedience and service are emphasized: and his 
popularity with the multitude, the growing opposition of the Pharisees th 
events that foreshadowed the end, and his efforts to prepare his disciples. a 5 
clearly shown. Because so much stress is laid upon Christ’s true humanit in 
this Gospel, Augustine assigns to Mark the symbol of a man, hee 
Pee ceerent ie aap Events are given in an orderly way and 

places and circumstances in which they occurred. Papias, 
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the bishop who lived about 130 a. p., explains Mark’s omissions: Mark neither 
heard the Lord nor followed him; but subsequently attached himself to Peter, 
who used to frame his teaching to meet the immediate wants of his hearers, but 
not as making a connected narrative of our Lord’s discourses. So Mark com- 
mitted no error in thus writing down particulars just as he remembered them; 
for he took heed to one thing, to omit none of the things which he had heard 
and to state nothing falsely in his narrative of them. 
The Period of Preparation. 1.1-13. 
1. The preaching of the Baptist. 1.1-8. 
2. The baptism and temptation. 1.9-13. 
II. The First Period of the Galilean Ministry. 1.14-3.6. 
Ill. The Second Period of the Galilean Ministry. 3.7-7.23. 
IV. The Third Period of the Galilean Ministry. 7.24-9.50. 
V. The Perean Ministry. 10.1-52; 14.3-9. 
VI. Passion Week. I1.1-15.47. 
VII. Resurrection, Forty Days, and Ascension. 16.1-20. 


Its Style. Naturalness, straightforwardness, and vigor characterize Mark’s 
sympathetic account of the life of Jesus as he went about doing good. Its 
keynote is straightway, which occurs forty-two times in the Revised Version: 
in the Authorized Version the one Greek word ed0éws is variously trans- 
lated—straightway, immediately, forthwith, anon, as soon as, shortly. Rough 
and awkward as the Greek often is, the many realistic touches in the narrative 
disclose the freshness of memory and the vividness of impression of an eye- 
witness of events. Mark records the emotions and looks and gestures of 
Jesus, and gives other graphic details not found in the other Gospels, such as 
the mention in the account of the Feeding of the Five Thousand of the green- 
ness of the grass and the sitting down in companies, where he uses a Greek 
word that means arranged as in flower-beds. His local coloring gives the scenes 
reality, but, as others have pointed out, it is not the art of the painter but the 
work of the historian. We do not ask, why did Mark say that the Rich Young 
Ruler ran, but we ask, why did the Ruler run? 


, THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE 


The Writer. Luke (Latin Lucas) was a Gentile (or a proselyte), one of the 
first members of the church at Antioch, Syria, and according to Eusebius and 
Jerome, a native of that city. He was a man of scholarship and culture, a 
fellow-worker of Paul,.the “beloved physician” as Paul calls him in Col. 4.14. 
Luke was also the author of the Acts, and from his use in that Book of the 
pronouns “we” and “they” in his accounts of Paul’s journeys, we naturally 
infer that part of the time he was one of the company. He joined Paul at 
Troas on his second missionary journey, and went with him to Philippi. Evi- 
dently he was left in charge of the 
church there, for he was still there 
when Paul visited the city seven years 
later. Chrysostom and Jerome took 
Luke to be “the brother whose praise in 
the gospel is spread through all the 
churches,” 2 Cor. 8.18, and in that case 
he was associated with Titus in the col- 
lection for the poor saints at Jerusalem. 
He accompanied Paul to Jerusalem on 
his last visit, and was with him while he 
was imprisoned at Caesarea, journeyed 
with him to Rome, and probably re- 
mained with him through his imprison- 
ment and martyrdom. 

Tradition says that Luke died in 
Greece, and that his remains were 
brought to Constantinople by Constan- 
tine. 

When and for whom Written. In his preface Luke tells us that he had a 
“most excellent” friend, Theophilus by name, to whom he would give knowledge 
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of Jesus’ life and words that Theophilus might have a firm basis for the faith 
that was in him, and for this friend he wrote his Gospel. For this same friend 
he continued his writing, giving in the Book we call the Acts an account of what 
Jesus began both to do and to teach through his disciples; his Gospel is, there- 
fore, “The first volume of a great narrative which traces the victorious advance 
of Christianity from Galilee to Jerusalem and from Jerusalem to Rome.” So 
Robertson of Brighton, suggests Dr. Alexander MacColl, wrote out his sermons 
after they had been preached for the sake of a single friend whom he thought 
they might help, and that labor of love done for a friend has been used of God 
to mould the religious thinking of the world as have no other English sermons 
for a century. 

It was, however, in acordance with the Greek custom to dedicate a book to 
a friend, or to some wealthy patron who would provide for the expense of 
having copies made by hand, and while Luke wrote primarily for Theophilus 
it is evident that he had all Greek Christians in mind. 

According to Jerome Luke wrote his Gospel in Greece, and according to 
the title of the Syriac Version it was published and preached in Alexandria. It 
was written later than Mark’s Gospel, since it evidently made use of that 
record, and earlier than the Acts, for in the preface to that Book it is referred 
fe as Hee “former treatise.” Most scholars give it the same date as Matthew’s 

ospel. 

Its Source. “Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to draw up a narra- 
tive concerning those matters which have been fulfilled among us, even as they 
delivered them unto us, who from the beginning were eyewitnesses and min- 
isters of the word, it seemed good to me also, having traced the course of all 
things accurately from the first, to write unto thee in order,” explains Luke in 
his introduction to his Gospel. Naturally we infer that he had for informa- 
tion the versions of the Gospels already written, especially that of Mark, and 
also oral tradition and the memory of his talks with the apostles. Many con- 
jecture that the birth narratives were told him by Mary. Nearly ten chapters 
(9.51-19.28) are peculiar to his Gospel, and for them he must have had a special 
source. Irenzus affirms that “Luke, the follower of Paul, set down in a book 
this Gospel he (Paul) used to preach,’ and it is easy for one to find traces of 
Paul’s influence who looks for them. 

Its Aim. The keynote of this Gospel is 19.10: For the Son of man came 
to seek and to save that which was lost. Luke’s special purpose was to prove to 
his own countrymen, the Greeks, that Jesus is the friend of wide sympathies 
the Saviour, not only of the Jews, but of the whole world. The universality of 
his Gospel is shown by the tracing of the genealogy of Jesus back to Adam; 
by the prominence given to Jesus’ work for the poor and the outcast: by 
accounts not found in the other Gospels of Jesus’ first discourse at Nazareth 
in which he referred to God’s mercy shown to a Gentile widow and a Gentile 
leper; of the parable of the Good Samaritan which shows a Samaritan in 
better light than the Jews; of the call of Zacchzus, thought to have been a 
Gentile publican; of the mission of the Seventy to the Gentiles. We may 
well call it the Gospel of Tenderness and World-wide Love, of Joy and Thanks- 
giving. 

As we ourselves are pagan Christians, Dr. Frederic Godet reminds us, we 
may call the Gospel of Luke more particularly our Gospel; it is this which 
explains the peculiar sympathy that Christians feel in general for this writ- 
ing. If it is important for us to know Jesus as the King-Messiah promised 
by the prophets, as the sovereign of the divine kingdom, as the actual and future 
Lord of the heaven and earth, we should study, above all others, the Gospel 
of Matthew. If we wish to admire in him the Prophet powerful in works cad 
words, the divine Hero whose every step is a victory, every word a ray of 
eternal light, in one word, the Son of God, who has traversed Eichatiite 
like a sublime apparition, let us especially open the Gospel of Mark. If 
wish to contemplate in him the Physici fe ay a 

emp e Physician sent from God to heal sick humanity 
the compassionate and merciful Son of man, the Saviour of sinners and A 
of the greatest of sinners, let us read the Gospel of Luke. hie 

Its Contents. The Gospel of Luke is the longest Book in the New Te t 
ment, being slightly longer than his second work, the Acts. It is broth a 
longer than Mark and one-tenth longer than Matthew. ie 
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This is the Gospel of the Infancy and Youth of Jesus. Luke is called the 
first Christian hymnologist, for he alone gives the five great hymns: the Ave 
Maria, or the Angel’s Salutation to the Virgin Mary, 1.28-33; the Magnificat, 
or Song of Mary, 1.46-55; the Benedictus, or Song of Zacharias, 1.68-79; the 
Gloria in Excelsis, or Song of the Angels, 2.14; and the Nunc Dimittis, or 
Song of Simeon, 2.29-32. 

In Luke alone are found the accounts of the forerunner’s birth, the presenta- 
tion in the temple, the adoration of the shepherds, and the visit of the twelve- 
year-old Lad to the temple. 

Luke is the only Evangelist who records all of the seven greatest events in 
the life of Jesus: his birth, baptism, temptation, transfiguration, death, resur- 
rection, ascension. 

About half of the entire Gospel is not given by the other Evangelists. To 
Luke we are indebted for the parables of the Two Debtors, the Good Samaritan, 
the Friend at Midnight, the Rich Fool, the Barren Fig Tree, the Builder of 
the Tower, the King going to War, the Lost Coin, the Prodigal Son, the 
Unjust Steward, the Rich Man and Lazarus, the Unprofitable Servant, the Im- 
portunate Widow, the Pharisee and the Publican, the Pounds (which resembles 
the Talents); and for the miracles of the drought of fishes, raising of the 
widow of Nain’s son, cure of the woman with a spirit of infirmity, cure of the 
man with the dropsy, the healing of the ten lepers, the restoration of Malchus’s 
ear; events such as the visit to the house of Martha and Mary, the sending out 
of the seventy disciples, the sojourn at the home of Zacchzus, etc., and for the 
records of our Lord’s prayers at his baptism, after the cleansing of the leper, 
before the call of the twelve, at the transfiguration, and on the cross for his 
enemies. 

In the words of Dean Farrar: This Gospel does not deal with the yearnings 
of the past, or with the glories of the present, but with the aspirations of the 
future. It paints the gospel, not as the fulfilment of prophecy, but as the satis- 
faction of our moral cravings; it describes Jesus not as the Jewish Messiah, or 
the Universal Lord, but as the Saviour of sinners; it is a Gospel, not national 
but universal, not regal but human; it is the Gospel cleansed from the 
leprosy of castes and the blindness of limitations; it is the Gospel for sinners, 
for Samaritans, for the Gentiles; it is Christianity for man. 

Its Arrangement and Outline. “It seemed good to me to write unto thee 
in order,” affirms Luke in his introduction. In accordance with his plan of 
giving a complete and orderly picture of Jesus’ life, he dates events by refer- 
ences to contemporary happenings, and records the circumstances in which the 
words of Jesus were spoken. Yet in his account of the Perean ministry, 
order and circumstances are somewhat vague. 


I. Introduction, or Preface. 1.1-4, 
II. Infancy and Youth of Jesus. 1.5-2.52. 
III. Preparation for the Public Ministry. 3.1-4.13. 
IV. Galilean Ministry. 4.14-9.50. 
V. The later Ministry, especially in Perea. 9.51-19.28. 
VI. Last visit to Jerusalem and Passion Week. 19.29-23.56. 
VII. The Resurrection and Ascension. 24. 


Its Style. Luke himself claims for his work fulness, order, accuracy, care- 
ful research. He is the trained historian, who gives philosophical comments 
upon the reasons for things; the bright, clever Greek, who writes animatedly 
and picturesquely. Dr. Marvin R. Vincent points out that his construction is 
rhythmical and his vocabulary well selected and more copious than that of other 
Evangelists, containing over seven hundred words which occur nowhere else in 
the New Testament; and less Hebraic in style than the others, except in the 
first two chapters, which he probably derived from Aramaic sources. 

The style of this Gospel is more polished than the others, and savors of 
secular eloquence, declared St. Jerome. From the purely literary and human- 
itarian standpoint, it is the most beautiful book ever written, affirmed Renan. 
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CALENDAR OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


I The Thirty Years of Private Life; from the Birth of Jesus to the com- 
ing of John the Baptist, December, B. C. 5—summer, A. D. 26. 


II The Preparation for the Public Ministry: from the coming of John the 
Baptist to the public appearance of Jesus in Jerusalem, summer, A. D. 
26—April, A. D. 27. 


III The Early Judean Ministry: from the public appearance of Jesus in 
Jerusalem to the return to Galilee, April-December, A. D. 27. 


IV The First Period of the Galilean Ministry: from the return to Galilee to 
the choosing of the twelve, December, A. D. 27—spring, A. D. 28. 


V The Second Period of the Galilean Ministry: from the choosing of the 
Twelve to the withdrawal into Northern Galilee, summer, A. D. 28— 
spring, A. D. 20, 


VI The Third Period of the Galilean Ministry: from the withdrawal into 


Northern Galilee to the final departure from Galilee, summer to No- 
vember, A. D. 209. 


VII The Perean Ministry: from the final departurt from Galilee to the final 
arrival at Jerusalem, November, A. D. 29-April A. D, 30. 


VIII The Passion Week: from the final arrival at Jerusalem to the Resurrec- 
tion, April 2-9, A. D. 30. 


IX The Forty Days: from the Resurrection to the Ascension, April 9-May 
rts}, Zany AD), RYoy 
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FIRST QUARTER 


Lesson I—JANUARY 4 


JESUS AND THE CHILDREN 
@olden Text 


Gird yourselves with humility, to serve one another: for God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble. I Peter 5.5 


LESSON Mark 9.30-41; 10.13-16 READ Matthew 181-35 COMMIT Mark 
10.14 (from the word “Suffer”’), 15,16 


9.30 And they went forth from thence, and passed through Galilee; and he would 
not that any man should know it. 31! For he taught his disciples, and said unto 
them, The Son of man is delivered up into the hands of men, and they shall kill him; 
and when he is killed, after three days he shall rise again. 32 But they understood 
not the saying, and were afraid to ask him. 

33 And they came to Capernaum: and when he was in the house he asked them, 
What were ye reasoning on the way? 34 But they held their peace: for they had 
disputed one with another on the way, who was the greatest. 35 And he sat down, 
and called the twelve; and he saith unto them, If any man would be first, he shall 
be last of all, and servant of all. 36 And he took a little child, and set him in 
the midst of them: and taking him in his arms, he said unto them, 37 Whosoever 
shall receive one of such little children in my name, receiveth me: and whosoever 
receiveth me, receiveth not me, but him that sent me. 

10-13 And they were bringing unto him little children, that he should touch them; 
and the disciples rebuked them. 14 But when Jesus saw it, he was moved with in- 
dignation, and said unto them, Suffer the little children to come unto me; forbid them 
not: for to such helongeth the kingdom of God. 15 Verily I say unto you, Who- 
soever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall in no wise 
enter therein. {6 And he took them in his arms, and blessed them, laying his hands 
upon them. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


9.30-32. They went forth from thence. From the region of the Mount of 
Transfiguration: Mt. 17.1-21; Mk. 9.2-29; Lk. 9.28-43.—Is delivered up. So real 
was the fact to Jesus that he used the vivid present tense.—They understood 
not the saying. The disciples seem to have considered their Master the victim 
of a gloomy hallucination regarding his future—They were afraid to ask him. 
They may have feared to receive such a rebuke as Peter called upon himself 
at Czsarea Philippi, Mt. 16.22 and 23. 

9.33-34. What were ye reasoning on the way? Though they had walked 
apart, Jesus had noted their contention—They held their peace. They were 
ashamed and silent—Which was the greatest. Which one of them should 
have the pre-eminence in that earthly kingdom which they still expected Jesus 
to establish. 

9.35-37. And servant of all. “God many a spiritual house has reared, but 
never one where lowliness was not placed first, the corner-stone” (french). — 
He took a little child. They were probably in Peter’s house and the child may 
have been Peter’s. There is a tradition that it was Ignatius—Set him in the 
midst of them. The very fact that the child did not realize that he was a model 
to them, made him their model.—In verse 37 Jesus identifies the children’s cause 
with his own: “a characteristic saying blending the inimitable dignity with 
the gracious humility of Jesus (Grist)—In my name. For my sake. See the 
additional words in Mt. 186—Receiveth me. “Receiving here seems to de- 
note, not merely hospitality, but companionship, friendship. ‘Those who are 
not personally or socially attractive may be received as Christ’s representa- 
tives” (Broadus). 
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10.13. The occurrence of verses 13-16 took place when Jesus had left Galilee 
for Perea, on his way to Jerusalem for the last time. The verses are given 
here because of their connection in thought with verses 35-37 of chapter 9.— 
Rebuked them. Rebuked the parents, not the children. “We are not to under- 
stand that they used dignified and polite language. What the Greek word 
means is that they chided, scolded them, rating them for their forwardness 
and presumption in intruding themselves upon their Master’s notice’ (Samuel 
Cox).—That he should touch them, The parents brought their children to 
Jesus as they were wont to bring them to the rabbis in the synagogues, to have 
him take them in his arms and bless them. 

10.14. Suffer the little children to come unto me. See Mt. Toe) Uke toslye 
I Cor. 14.20; I Pet. 2.2. “Mahomet was a great man, but he never could have 
said, ‘Suffer the little children to come unto me,” (Zwemer)—To such be- 
longeth the Kingdom of God. ‘To those who are childlike believers, who possess 
many qualities characteristic of childhood. See the next verse—The Kingdom 
of God. The reign of God over men. See below. 

10.15-16. Receive the Kingdom of God as a little child. Jesus is talking 
about entering the Kingdom, not about growth in the Kingdom, and it is child- 
likeness, not childishness, that he commends. “Docility, receptivity, open- 
mindedness, the eager, listening spirit of the little child, open the way to the 
Kingdom. Better things than childhood has to offer are to be gained through 
the discipline and stress of life, yet entrance to the Kingdom is attained by 
no other door than the unspoiled, natural, spontaneous spirit of the child” 
(Peabody). In Mt. 18.2 we read: Except ye turn, and become as little chil- 
dren: the disciples must turn from their false ambition and jealousy and be- 
come humble as little children—Ve shall in no wise enter therein, The double 
Greek negative is very emphatic: it is not a question of their being the greatest 
in the Kingdom, but of their even entering the Kingdom at all—Laying us 
hands upon them. See Light from Oriental Life, p. 31. 


SUGGESTIVE, THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


9.32 They understood not the saying. The whole passage is a psychological 
example that teaches us how difficult it is to enter into views which are op- 
posed to our former views, and the tendency of our wills; how hard it is for 
the world, with its view of Christianity, and for Christians themselves, with 
their worldly views, to take a self-renouncing view of the mystery and doctrine 
of the Cross. John Peter Lange, Commentary on Mark. 

9.35. Jf any man would be first, he shall be last of all, and servant of all 
When the class of 1853 of Yale University had the opportunity of selecting from 
among the names of those who had died two names to be honored by tablets 
in the Memorial Hall, they chose those of Dr. Charles Harding, who died a 
missionary in India, and of Rev. Hiram Bingham, who gave over fifty years 
to missionary service in the Sandwich Islands and Micronesia. In his address 
of presentation, the Hon. Andrew D. White, formerly our ambassador to Ger- 
many, said: “Among the classmates we have lost were others in church, in 
state, in literature, in scholarship, who held places which the world considers 
higher than the places held by either of these men, as things go in this world, 
And yet, when we wish to leave with our alma mater the names which she must 
not willingly let die, we have named these two. We have named them because 
their ideals were the highest, and because they sacrificed most to make these 
ideals real. Men like these have given the world something better than an 
material success. These two classmates of ours gave to our land, to us ng 
all our thinking fellow citizens, something of the spirit of Saint Paul, some- 
thing of the spirit, we may say reverently, of Christ himself.” ; 

10.14. The Kingdom of God. ‘The term, as used by Jesus, has not a constant 
meaning. There are at least four great ideas which are at times associated 
with it. Sometimes one of these is its prominent burden, sometimes another 
First, the term means the dominion of God realized within and without, but 
with the emphasis on the inward realization (Mt. 3.2; 4.17; 6.10: 13.44.48) 
Second, the term means the company of those who are under the dominion 
of God. Thus Jesus says that the Kingdom of God consists of those who are 
childlike in heart (Mk. 10.14; Mt. 13.24, 41). Third, it means the blessings and 
privileges that accompany the divine dominion, as when Jesus tells the Jews 
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that the Kingdom of Heaven shall be taken away from men, and be given to 
a nation bringing forth the fruits of it (Mt. 5.3-10; 21.43). Finally, it means 
the place that is to be occupied in the future by those who are under the divine 
dominion (Mt. 7.21; 8.11; 13.43; 25.34; 26.20). Gilbert's Student's Life of Jesus. 

An analysis of one hundred and nineteen passages in the New ‘Testament 
where the expression “kingdom” occurs, shows that it means the rule of God; 
which was manifested in and through Christ; is apparent in the church; grad- 
ually develops amidst hindrances; is triumphant at the second coming of Christ 
(“the end”); and, finally, perfected in the world to come. Edersheim. 

The idea of the Kingdom of God, as an actual reign of God over living men, 
in which all ancient anticipations of good are accomplished and a new state 
of virtue and blessedness is established on earth, was foremost and dominant 
in the teaching of Jesus. It was the keynote of his ministry. Everything 
that he said, everything that he did, was in harmony with this master thought. 
Henry van Dyke. 

Citizenship in the Kingdom of Heaven is not merely a feature of the future 
life or an ideal for this life. It is as real and present a fact as citizenship in 
the United States or Great Britain. Doubtless we shall become much better 
acquainted with its duties and much more appreciative of its privileges in the 
life to come than we are here. But if we belong to God we are as truly citizens 
of the divine kingdom here and now as we shall be there. The Congrega- 


tionalist. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL, LIFE, 


10.13. That he should touch them. At Askelon I had gone into a house 
to see some antiques which were offered for sale, and had left outside my 
young daughter with a native servant. Hearing an unusual commotion I 
hastened out and found the whole female population of the place with their 
babes crowding round my daughter while my servant was vehemently ges- 
ticulating and brandishing a stick to keep off the crowd. As soon as I ascer- 
tained the cause of the excitement I rebuked my man, who with true oriental 
pride esteemed it a degradation for an English lady to recognize a poor Fella- 
hin, and my daughter gladly complied with their wishes. ‘They had never seen 
a western woman before, for Askelon is quite out of the tourist’s route, and 
wonder-stricken by the sight of the fair-skinned, light-haired, smiling girl per- 
fectly at home on her side saddle, another wonder for them, they were sure 
that her touch would bring blessing to their little ones. When she began by 
taking a babe in her arms and kissing it they explained that there was no need 
for that, that a touch of her finger was quite enough. ‘The babes were touched 
on the cheek and the little toddling ones on the head. ‘The ceremony ended, we 
rode off amid the blessings and grateful looks of these simple women. ‘Where 
could we have found or seen a more vivid illustration of the Gospel narrative? 
They brought the young children to him that he should touch them and his 
disciples rebuked those that brought them. Tvristram’s Eastern Customs in 


Bible Lands. 
THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


A Backward and a Forward Look. Read page 11 of the introduction 
to this Guide. 

Two Keynotes of the Year’s Course in To-day’s Lesson. From Czsarea 
Philippi and the Mount of Transfiguration Jesus returned with his disciples 
to Capernaum, the city by the Sea of Galilee which had been his headquarters 
during his Galilean Ministry. As they passed through Galilee Jesus foretold 
his death and resurrection. He was to save the world by dying for it. Fron 
the time that the disciples at Czsarea Philippi confessed him to be the Son 
of God, Jesus’ aim was to give them the thought which was not human, but 
divine, a8 Dr. Horton says, the thought that the way of death was the way of, 
life, that the way of the cross was the way of the light, and that, as the Lamb 
of God that should take away the sin of the world, he must be a Lamb that 
was slain. It proved a hard lesson for the disciples to learn, a lesson which 
oes Soh did grasp until they learned it through the experience of the events 
oretold. 

And a second great purpose of the Master in his teaching of his disciples 
was to impress upon them that their lives must be lives of service for him, 
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He was going to leave them and they were to be his witnesses and were to 
carry forward his work. They were to serve him by serving their fellow men. 
On their way to Capernaum, the disciples had been disputing among them- 
selves as to which of them was the greatest. Perhaps the nine disciples were 
jealous of the special favor shown the three on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
and perhaps the three had been unduly elated over the preference shown them. 
Jesus had noted their contentions and at Capernaum he suddenly confused 
them by inquiring over what they had been disputing on the way. Then he 
taught them the greatness of service, and by an object lesson, the beauty of 
lowliness, 

Lesson Outline. I. Prediction of the Passion, 9.30-32. II. Disciples’ Dis- 


pute over Greatness, 9.33-34. III. Jesus’ Object Lesson, 9.35-37. IV. Jesus 
and the Children, 10.13-16. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


After the Transfiguration, generally believed to have been upon a spur of 
Mount Hermon, Jesus went southward, avoiding the frequented thorough- 
fares that he might continue his instruction of the Twelve. They were passing 
through Galilee when he foretold his death. Galilee was the district west of 
the Jordan and north of Samaria. They were in Capernaum, probably at Peter’s 
house, when he used the little child as an object lesson. Capernaum was on 
the western shore of the Sea of Galilee. Jesus had left Galilee and entered 
upon his Perean Ministry, when the words recorded in the last paragraph of 
our lesson text were spoken. Perea was the district beyond Jordan and south 
of the Yarmuk River, which flows into the Jordan a short distance below the 
Sea of Galilee. 

Draw on your blackboard this sketch map of 
Palestine and let your pupils copy it. Let them 
color the divisions with different colored cray- 
ons. Read paragraph 7, page 14, of this Guide. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR 
ALL TEACHERS 


Read paragraphs 1, 2 and 3, page 14, of this 
Guide. 

Jesus took a little child and set him in the 
midst of the disciples while he talked to them 
about humility, and he held the child in his 
arms while he talked to them about receiving 
children in his name. His words must have 
made a deeper impression upon the disciples 
than they would had not Jesus by his loving 
clasp of the little one impressed them with his 
own great love for little children, and when- 
ever afterward they saw a little child in his 
parent’s arms they must have been reminded 
of this act and these words of their Great 
‘Teacher. 

That object lessons are impressive for young pupils all teachers know, but 
ail teachers do not so often realize their force for the adult mind. No amount 
of printed information about our navy and its call for volunteers has had such 
a result as the recent assembling of the great fleet of war-vessels in New York 
harbor. ‘There followed a rush of applications for enlistment in the navy. One 
day brought the largest number of applications that has been received in a 
single day at any recruiting office since war-time. 

Besides this lesson in the method of teaching, the Great Teacher gives in 
verse 37 the reason for the teacher’s joy in his work, Marion B. Craig in this 
prayer voices the teacher’s need :— 


God of the Heart and Hand, 
Teach me to understand! 
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I know so little of the thought that lies 

Back of the shining of those childish eyes; 
I guess so little of the wonder there 

Under the curling of the sunny hair. 

It is so very, very long ago 

Since I, too, knew the things that children know. 
Yet hast thou given them to me to lead. 
Out of thy wisdom grant me all I need,— 
Patience of purpose, faith, and tenderness, 
Trusting thy perfect love to lead and bless. 
Help me remember—ah! for this I pray, 

And make me again the child of yesterday. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


It is a beautiful lesson, with the beautiful message that Jesus loves little chil- 
dren and wants little children to love him; he is the Children’s Friend. Omit 
the verses from the ninth chapter, and picture the scene described in Mark 
10.13-16. Let your pupils see the parents coming to the Saviour with their 
little ones, some of them babies carried in their mother’s arms, others toddling 
along holding to parents’ hands, yet others walking and running near by. Show 
“Christ blessing Little Children,’ by Hofmann, Perry, 797L; Plockhorst, 
Perry 807; or by Tissot, 151. See p. 18 of this Guide. Give the disciples’ 
words as they sought to turn the parents and children away; picture the anxious 
moments when the mothers thought their little ones could not see the Saviour, 
and then their happiness when Jesus spoke to them and took the children in 
his arms and blessed them. As you teach the words, “Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me; forbid them not,” explain that suffer here means let. 


There is a beautiful hymn which is sometimes called the Children’s Wish 
Hymn. Let your pupils sing the first stanza :— 


I think when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here among men, 

How he called little children as lambs to his fold, 
I should like to have been with him then. 


That first wish cannot come true, you will tell them, but there are other wishes 
in the hymn that can. The best wish of all comes in the last stanza, the wish 
that “the dear little children of every clime” might “know there is room for 
them all,” and “crowd to his arms to be blest.” This last wish has given to 
the hymn the name of “the Children’s Missionary Hymn.” In the second and 
third topics are illustrations which you can use in teaching this lesson. 

You will find a page of pictures given in this book with each quarter’s re- 
view lesson. Read the suggestion on page 18 of this Guide in regard to their 
use. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. The flowers got into a debate one morning (so Dr. 
Lyman Abbott tells us) as to which one of them was the best, the very flower 
of God. The rose said: “I am the flower of God, for I am the fairest and 
the most perfect in beauty and variety of form and delicacy of fragrance, of all 
the flowers.” And the crocus said: “No, you are not the flower of God. Why, 
I was blooming long before you bloomed. I am the primitive flower; I am 
the first one.” And ‘the lily of the valley said: “I am small, but I am ” white; 
perhaps I am the flower of God.” And the trailing arbutus said: “Before any 
of you came forth, I was blooming under the leaves and under the snow. 
Am I not the flower of God?” 

On the way back from Mount Hermon and Cesarea Philippi the twelve 
disciples got into a debate. What over? What had led three of the disciples 
to think they were the greatest? See the Historical Background. 


For Older Pupils. See the Historical Background. 
on 
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LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Tue Cainp-11Ke Spirit 


He set a Child in the Midst of them. Not once in history alone, but every 
day and always, our poet Whittier declares, Christ sets the little child in the 
midst of us as the truest reminder of himself, teaching us the secret of happi- 
ness, and leading us into the Kingdom by the way of humility and tenderness. 

Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not Receive the Kingdom of 
God as a Little Child, he shall in No Wise Enter therein. Two things must 
be kept in mind in considering Jesus’ words: that he is talking about entering 
the Kingdom, not about growth in the Kingdom, and that it is childlikeness, 
not childishness, that he commends. What are the special qualities of a child 
which those of a ripe age must possess who would be citizens of the Kingdom 
of God? ‘Those which lie on the surface—‘trustfulness, willingness to forgive, 
ready inclination to help others, and the grace of perfect naturalness. These 
are certainly not the characteristics emulated by the ordinary man. We must 
be singularly different from the common race of men, or singularly dull, if 
we do not realize that our actions and thoughts are governed by a jealous sense 
of property—a relentless insistence on personal rights and personal dignity, 
which are injurious alike to our own moral development, and to our usefulness 
as members of society. With this child nestling in his arms, Jesus rebuked 
the hardness, egoism and jealousy of the disciples.” 

Ascending into Childlikeness: The evolution of conduct is a cycle from 
simplicity to simplicity. Life is like a tower with a spiral staircase, a door at 
the foot, and-a window at the top. You enter at the door of childhood and 
begin the ascent of life, and it is sometimes dark about you, so that you have to 
grope your way. At last you come to the top and look out from the window of 
maturity, and to your surprise it is the same view which you saw as you entered 
childhood’s door. The winding stair has brought you round to the same outlook, 
but the horizon is far wider than you could see below. You have not descended 
into childishness; you have ascended into childlikeness.. You have been con- 
verted; that is to say, you have turned round, as you ascended the spiral stair, 
and as you look out over the broader view, close at your feet are the fearless- 
ness, simplicity, and love of the little child. Dr. F. G. Peabody, in Mornings in 
the College Chapel. 

To Such belongeth the Kingdom of God. 


Of such kingdom!—teach thou us 
O Master most divine, 
To feel the deep significance 
Of these wise words of thine! Whittier. 


II Jesus THE CHILDREN’s FRIEND 


Suffer the Little Children to Come unto Me. The great sculptor Thor- 
waldsen wished to make a statue of Jesus which would show him as he urged 
the people to come to him. He wrought his statue and asked a little girl who 
it was. “Some great man” she said, and Thorwaldsen knew that he had failed 
in his aim, for he wanted to show more than that Jesus was great. He tried 
again, and then called in the little girl. “Oh,’ she said at once, “it is suffer 
little children to come unto me.” 

A recent paper has an account of an address given in London and repeats a 
happy story of a small lad whom the lecturer had met in the Manchester Art 
Gallery. He found him there early one morning gazing intently at a famous 
picture of Jesus. The boy was so ragged that his observer asked him how he 
could afford to pay sixpence for admission to the Gallery. He learned that the 
little fellow had been to Sunday-school the week previous, where he had heard 
for the first time of a Savior who loved him, and who gathered the children 
around him and blessed them. ‘The story filled him with wonder, and when he 
learned that a picture of this wonderful Savior was to be seen at the Art Gal- 
lery, he stayed out later every night until he had earned an extra sixpence by his 
shoe-blacking, in order that he might look into the face of “his beautiful Savior.” 

Forbid them not. Judge Lindsay is known by all the boys in Denver as 
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their friend. One day he was holding court, and lawyers were talking. A very 
rich man had died, leaving a will in which he had said who was to have his 
money. Some of his relatives thought they had not received enough money, ana 
hey were trying to have the court decide that the will was not right. While one 
of the lawyers was talking, a shabby newsboy entered and marched down the 
room toward the Judge. An officer stopped the boy and was telling him he must 
not interrupt, when Judge Lindsay called out: “Hold on there! A live boy is 
worth more than a dead man’s millions. Court is adjourned for five minutes 
while I inquire into the case. What is it, little citizen?” So the boy went up 
and told his trouble, and the Judge stopped to write a note for him. 

One day Jesus Christ was talking to grown up people about important ques- 
tions, when little children were brought to Him. His disciples did not like 
the interruption, and they told the parents that their Master must not be troubled 
with such little children, the children must be taken away at once. But as 
Judge Lindsay would not let the newsboy be turned away, so Jesus would not 
have those children sent off. Let them stay, he cried out, let them come to me, 
for the Kingdom that I have been talking about so much belongs to them. And 
he took them up in his arms and blessed them. 

What Jesus wants from Children. Children, learn what Jesus wants from 
you. He wants your childhood. He wants your faith and your love. He wants 
you to pattern your childhood after his. He wants you to obey your parents as 
be obeyed his. He wants you to treat with respect those who are older. He 
wants you to ask questions and to learn. He wants you to make a public con- 
fession of his name, as he publicly confessed his Father’s name. He wants 
you to join in his worship and praise. David Gregg. 

The Child in their Midst. There is of recent years an awakening of a new 
consciousness of our duty to the child. Four hundred years ago men were hanging 
little children in this country of ours. Forty years ago there was a society for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, but none for that of cruelty to children. A 
Christian worker visited a poor woman who was very ill. “There is nothing 
you can do for me”, the woman told her, “but if you will do something for 
that poor child on the other side of the partition, you will be helping me.” The 
child was screaming with pain and blow after blow could be heard. It was a 
daily occurrence, the sick woman said. ‘The Christian worker went to the 
courts but was told that no one could interfere between parent and child. She 
went to the charitable institutions, only to learn that they could do nothing 
without an order from the courts. At last in despair she applied to the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. “If that little girl can not receive 
humane treatment as a human being, she shall have it as a member of the animal 
kingdom”, declared the tender-hearted officer and he at once sent a man to 
investigate. Beating down the door in that cellar which answered as a “home”, 
he found the little girl lying bruised and bleeding, and wrapping her in a horse- 
blanket, he brought her before that court where the persistent Christian worker 
had applied for help in vain. Strong men turned away their heads and wept, 
as they looked upon little Mary Ellen after the officer had laid her down in 
their midst. ‘Then was organized the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, and now our courts protect children from inhuman parents. Our Chil- 
dren’s Courts, Big Brothers, and Big Sisters, are the latest great life-saving 
agencies for the little children whom Jesus loves. c 

Whosoever shall receive One of such Little Children in My Name, re- 
ceiveth Me. A selfish man, who had plenty of money but no sympathy, was 
keeping his Christmas all alone. As he shivered in the chilly atmosphere of his 
desolate room, he fell asleep and dreamed. In his dream he heard a voice which 
drew his attention to a beautiful child who stood near him and said, “Jesus is 
cold.” With an impatient movement, the selfish man stirred the fire a little, and said, 
“Why don’t you go to the farm-house down the lane? You'll be warm enough 
there!” “Yes”, replied the child; “but you make me cold, you are so cold.” 
“Then, what can I do for you?” “You can give me a gold coin.” With a great 
deal of reluctance, the money-chest was opened, and a gold coin was given to 
the child. He took it. Instantly the chilly room became bright and cheerful. 
Then the door was thrown open and a poor widow and a sick man and orphan 
children were brought in and seated at a beautiful repast, while the child kept 
saying, “Jesus is warm, now.” And the selfish man found that he also was en- 
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joying the scene so that he presently confessed: “I think that I am warmer, 
too.” The child suddenly disappeared, and in his place there was a Divine 
Presence; and solemnly the words were pronounced: “Although I am in heaven, 
T am everywhere; for everywhere is heaven if I am there. I cannot suffer 
as I once suffered; but whenever my children are cold or hungry, or perse- 
cuted or neglected, I suffer with them; and whenever they are warm and fed, 
and sheltered and loved, I rejoice with them.” A Story quoted by Dr. Miller. 


III Muissronary Topic: THE CHILDREN oF THE WorLD FoR JESUS 


What Christianity has done for Children. In our lessons last year we saw 
how eagerly the ancient people of Israel wished for children. Recall Abraham’s 
long waiting for his son Isaac. But it was Jesus whose heart was the first to 
love all children, who first taught the world the need of caring for the lambs 
of all flocks. And from the time of Jesus Christ his followers have been ten- 
derhearted toward the little ones. 

In China, until very recently, there was not a slab nor a monttment to show 
where a little Chinese child was buried. Outside of city walls there are “Baby 
Towers” into which the bodies of babies are thrown until it is full. In a humble 
home in Peking a little child lay dying one day. The missionary saw the mother- 
in-law seize it and dart away, altho the mother cried out, “My baby is not 
dead yet, she is not dead!” “But she has only one breath left,” said the old 
woman, “and the black cart will soon pass by, and if I do not hurry the body 
will be lef here in the room after she is dead, filling the house with demons.” 
And she threw the still living baby into the black cart to be carried off. 

Why is there this difference between China and Christian lands? It is be- 
cause Christianity is the only religion that has‘a special care for children and 
a special message for them. All the other religions of the world have messages 
only for adults. It is only since the Chinese have become Christians that one 
sees little mounds in the cemetery, for the Christian Chinese have learned that 
their children, too, have souls. In Christian lands childhood has been sacred 
ever since Jesus took the little ones in his arms and blessed them. In the 
words of Dr. Stalker—it would be difficult to exaggerate the revolution in the 
condition of children and the estimation in which they are held which has been 
due to this incident alone. In all the centuries since, the words then uttered by 
Jesus have been working like leaven, and their virtue is not yet by any means 
exhausted. 

One of Christ’s Little Ones who wanted to tell the Black Children about 
Him. In a letter to The Christian a mother gives*this touching story: 

One morning, during family worship, my husband prayed: “Lord, help Kath- 
leen to love Jesus.” The little one, who’ was present as usual, startled us by 
cutting short the request, and exclaiming: “You mustn’t say, ‘Help Kathleen 
to love Jesus,’ because I do love him.” ‘Then when the prayer was altered to 
“Help Kathleen to love Jesus more and more,” the golden curls nodded ap- 
provingly, and the baby lips smilingly whispered, “That'll do.” 

It was about this time that Kathleen heard a colored bishop appealing for 
recruits for the African mission field “to teach the black children about Jesus.” 
The call reached one heart at least. “I shall go when I be growed up,” she 
said, and from that time on, until another call came, she continually referred 
to her “black children” who were waiting for her to “tell them ’bout Jesus.” 
A black dolly with a woolly head lay clasped in her arms when the Heavenly 
Reaper came a year later, in the gray dawn of an autumn morning, and took 
the little flower away. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


The great man is he who does not lose his child’s heart. Mencius. 

In his life, the greatness and kingliness of Jesus went hand-in-hand with the 
most perfect simplicity and lowliness. Richard Roberts. 

While I pity orphans whose parents are dead, I most pity those orphans 
whose parents are still living. John A. Shedd. 

Help us to realize that every child in our nation is in truth our child, a mem- 
ber of our great family. Walter Rawschenbusch. 
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THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


Our Prayer: By thy manger birth deliver me from false standards of great- 
ness. By thy love of little children, teach me the glory and the hope of infant 
years and budding youth. By thy matchless life—true, simple, loving, lived in 
right relations with thyself, thy fellows and thy God—O teach me how to live, 
thou Man of men, through all the days of this New Year, and all the days of all 
the years. Hester Alway. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


I. Dangers that surround childhood today and the progress of Child Legis-' 
lation. See “The Epoch of the Child”, Outlook, May 28, 1910; “The Women 
of Tomorrow—Mothers of the World”, Everybody’s, Jan. 1911; “What a State 
should Do for its Children”, The Survey, Oct. 19, 1912; “To Save the City we 
must Save the Child”, The Survey, April 6, 1912. 

Il. The Church in its relation to the Children. “The church that has no place 
for children, and only tolerates them because of what it expects them to be- 
come, is not half the church it ought to be.” 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE, NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. Through what district were the Twelve once sent 
on a mission tour? 2 Compare the instructions given the Twelve at that 
time with those given the Seventy. (Mt. 10.11-15.) 3. What was sackcloth? 
(Page 4o of this Guide.) 4. On what occasion and why did Paul and Barnabas 
shake off the dust of their feet? (Acts 13.51.) 5. What records have we of 
Jesus’ miracles wrought at Bethsaida and Chorazin? (Subject-Index of Bible.) 
6. Where were the cities which are mentioned? (Guwide, p. 41.) 7. When the 
Seventy returned over what did they especially rejoice? 8. What did Jesus tell 
them to rejoice over still more? 9. What part of Jesus’ ministry is given in this 
year’s course, and how much time does it cover? (Guide, p. 11.) 

Note: Where the words “Guide, p. ——” occur, they refer to a page of this 
book (Guide), whence the teacher may copy or clip the information found and 
give it to a pupil that he may come prepared to tell about it when the lesson is 
taught. See page 17 of The Introduction. 

Questions to think about. 1. What is the meaning of the word disciple? 
2. Of the word apostle? 3. How many disciples did Jesus have who were apos- 
tles? 4. What were their names? (Mt. 10.2-4.) 5. Did the seventy disciples 
include the twelve apostles? 6. What is the meaning of the word missionary? 
7. What advantages were there in the disciples’ going out two by two? 
What verse in our last lesson does the 16th verse recall? 9. Did Jesus bid 
his disciples be discourteous when he told them to salute no one on the way? 
10. Why did he give this direction? (Page 4o of this Guide.) 11. What does 
this mean: “When men pray for a harvest they often get a plow’? 12. What 
is the reference to Sodom, about which one of our last year’s lessons told? 13. 
Why would it be more tolerable in the Judgment for the people of Sodom than 
for those of Capernaum? 

Memory and Note Book Work. Commit to memory this sentence sermon 
(whatever sentence sermon you select from those given with the next lesson). 

Two years ago your pupils kept a Note Book in which they wrote Part I of 
the Life of Christ. On the title-page of their note-book this year let each one 
write “The Life of Christ: Part II”, and his own name. On the next page 
write “T'able of Contents”, and beneath it: 

I. The Last Year of Jesus’ Public Ministry. 

II. The Passion Week. 

III. The Forty Days and the Ascension. ; oh 
Under Chapter I let him write the lesson for today in his own words, entitling 
it The Friend of Little Children. The lesson should always be written on the 
Sunday after it has been taught. See paragraph 2, page 18. 


Lesson II—JANUARY II 


THE MISSION OF THE SEVENTY 


Golden Text 


It is not ye that speak, but the spirit of 
your Father that speaketh in you. Mt. 10.20 


LESSON Luke 10.1-24 COMMIT verses 1, 2 


{ Now after these things the Lord appointed seventy others, and sent them two 
and two before his face into every city and place, whither he himself was about to 
come. 2 And he said unto them, The harvest indeed is plenteous, but the faborers 
are few: pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he send forth laborers into 
his harvest. 3 Go your ways; behold, | send you forth as lambs in the midst of woives. 
4 Carry no purse, no wallet, no shoes; and salute ne man on the way. 5 And into 
whatsoever house ye shall enter, first say, Peace be to this house. 6 And if a son 
of peace be there, your peace shall rest upon him: but if not, it shall turn to you 
again. 7 And in that same house remain, eating and drinking such things as they 
give: for the laborer is worthy of his hire. Go not from house to house. 8 And 
into whatsoever city ye enter, and they receive you, eat such things as are set he- 
fore you: 9 and heal the sick that are therein, and say unto them, The kingdom of 
God is come nigh unto you. {0 But into whatsoever city ye shall enter, and they 
receive you not, go out into the streets thereof and say, I{ Even the dust from 
your city, that cleaveth to our feet, we wipe off against you: nevertheless know this, 
that the kingdom of God is come nigh. {2 ! say unto you, It shall be more toler- 
able in that day for Sodom, than for that city. {3 Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe 
unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty works had been done in Tyre and Sidon, 
which were done in you, they would have repented long ago, sitting in sackcloth and 
ashes. 14 But it shali be more tolerable for Tyre and Siden in the judgment, than 
for you. {5 And thou, Capernaum, shalt thou be exalted unto heaven? thou shalt 
be brought down unto Hades. {6 He that heareth you heareth me; and he that re- 
jecteth you rejecteth me; and he that rejecteth me rejecteth him that sent me. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. After these things. See { 3, p. 41— Seventy others. Besides the Twelve. 
“The number seventy was probably suggested, not by the seventy elders who 
helped Moses, or by the seventy members of the Sanhedrin, but by the Jewish 
tradition of the number of the nations of the earth, Gen. 10. Plummer suggests 
that the mission took place at the time of the Feast of Tabernacles, when in 
the sacrifices there were seventy bullocks to correspond to the number of the 
seventy nations of the world” (Garvie). Jesus must have chosen his large 
number of loyal workers from a still larger number of faithful adherents: after 
his resurrection he appeared to “above five hundred brethren at once”, 1 Cor. 
15.6.—Appointed. For temporary service. 

2. And he said unto them. Jesus gave practically the same charge to the 
Seventy that he did to the Twelve when he sent them forth, Mt. 9.5-15, save 
that he did not limit their mission to the Jews.—The harvest indeed is plenteous. 
The multitudes seem like a vast field ready for reaping. Compare the similar 
figure of speech in Jn. 4.35 and read Mt. 10.37, 38—The laborers are few. See 
Isa. 6.8.—Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest. My Father is the husband- 
man, Jn. 15.1. “Everything vital in the missionary enterprise hinges on prayer” 
(John R. Mott). 

3-4. As lambs in the midst of wolves. They must expect persecution.—Carry 
no purse, no wallet, no shoes. In the words of an old commentator, Euthym- 
ius Zigabenus, our Lord enjoins upon his disciples “a simple life.’ ‘This direc- 
tion to his missionaries Jesus omitted afterwards; see Lk. 22.36. The laborer 
is worthy of his hire, verse 7—Wallet. See p. 40.—Salute no man on the way 
For the reason for this direction, see p. 40. ; 
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5-6. Enter, first say: Or, enter first, say, RVm (Margin of Revised Version). 
—Peace be to this house. This was the customary salutation (Shalom), and 
was a prayer that the household might be blessed in every respect. Compare 
Ps. 122.7, 8—A son of peace. A Hebrew idiom meaning one inclined to peace. 
--Your peace. Your salutation or blessing —It shall turn to you again. Your 
blessing shall be withdrawn, without being effective, as in Isa. 55.11. 

7. For the laborer is worthy of his hire. The Seventy were to be supported 
by those among whom they sojourned, not as a charity, but as a debt. “A 
high-minded man needs not scruple to take the ‘hire’; a high-minded giver 
will not suppose that he has hired the receiver to be his servant” (Maclaren). 

8. Eat such things as are set before you. The disciples were not to be fas- 
tidious, but were to be content with whatever was offered them. “The sus- 
picion that a Christian worker is fond of good living and sensuous delights 
robs his work of power” (Maclaren). ‘There may be a reference here to the 
scruples about which Paul so often spoke, scruples as to whether the food had 
been prepared according to the strict Jewish law, or had been previously of- 
fered to idols. 

10-11. Go out into the streets thereof. “The less Christ’s messengers are at 
home with Christ’s neglecters, the calmer their own hearts, and the more potent 
their message” (Dr. Alexander Maclaren).—Cleaveth. Clingeth—IVe wipe off 
against you. A symbolical act or saying, indicating their freedom from all 
responsibility in regard to the failure of the people to receive their message. 
See Acts 13.51 and 1 K. 22.11; Jer. 28.2, 10; Ezek. 19.10; 51.59-64, and page 4o. 

12. In that day. The day of final judgment—lI?t shall be more tolerable for 
Sodom. Sodom was the city in which there were not ten righteous: recall last 
year’s lesson about the destruction of the cities of the plain, Gen. 19. In Mt. 
11.22-24; Lk. 10.12; 17.20; Rom. 9.29; 2 Pet. 2.6, and Jude 7, Sodom and Go- 
mortrah are referred to as typical instances of the execution of the righteous 
judgment of God.—Than for that city. The verse means that the greater the 
opportunity for receiving the gospel message, the greater the sin of reject- 
ing it. 

13. Mighty works. Miracles, Powers, RVm—Which were done in you. We 
have no record of miracles at Chorazin, and know only of two miracles wrought 
at Bethsaida, the feeding of the Five Thousand, and the restoring sight to a 
blind man: how incomplete is our knowledge of Christ’s ministry!—Tyre and 
Sidon. ‘These cities were singled out because they were noted for their wicked- 
ness. ‘They are denounced in Amos 1.9, 10; Isa. 23; Ezek. 26, 28.— Sitting in 
sackcloth and ashes. As did the inhabitants of Nineveh under Jonah’s preach- 
ing, Jonah 3.5-10. Sackcloth and ashes were signs of penitence, Job 13.6; Jonah 
Bo, “ee DP. 40; 

15. Shalt thou be exalted unto heaven? Capernaum had been Jesus’ head- 
quarters, the center of his Galilean ministry. Compare the case of Babylon, Isa. 
14.13-15.—Hades. The abode of the dead. The Greek word 4éns means 
literally “the unseen world”, the abode of the departed, of both the good and the 
bad. It is thought of as underground, hence the verb brought down. 

16. “I'he Seventy are to realize that their mission is the judgment of the 
places they visit, for Jesus identifies God with himself, and himself with them 

‘(compare Acts 9.4). This not only shows the dignity, but also the responsibility 
of their task” (Garvie). 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


2. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he send forth laborers into 
his harvest. In 1886, Hudson Taylor, with a small band of helpers, traveled by 
boat along the Kwangsin River. They passed only three places where mission- 
ary work had been commenced. As they passed each city they all stood in the 
boat to see it, and Mr. Taylor in the simplest and most childlike words and 
with the most perfect assurance that he would hear and answer, told God 
how he knew that the Gospel was not known there, and asked him to raise up 
messengers to come and tell the story, and to open a way for them to find 
an entrance. ‘Today there are eleven missionary stations on or near that river, 
and 2644 persons have been baptized since the commencement of the work. 

3. I send you forth as lambs in the midst of wolves. The “I send you”, and the 
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promise and protection implied in it, must be noted in this discouraging state- 
ment. In point of fact, it was its defenselessness that made Christianity appear 
such a dreadful power to the Roman emperors before Constantine. They could 
not discover how to deal with this new force. It was not a movement that 
could be attacked and defeated. It was like the tide that might be dammed back 
here and there, but in its imperceptible rise flooded in at some other point. The 
punishment of death acted as a deterrent in other movements, but, although 
the Christians might be martyred by the thousand, they went to their death re- 
joicing, and for every martyr there appeared to arise ten believers. There was 
no destroying, by the ordinary methods, a movement which never resisted au- 
thority, and which was filled with such an intense desire to win the world. R. 
Bruce Taylor, in Sunday-School Chronicle. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


4. Carry no wallet. The wallet was the bag in which food and other things 
were carried; see Jn. 12.6. Dr. Adolf Deissmann, writing in “Light from the 
Ancient East”, thinks that the word has here the special meaning of a beggar’s 
collecting bag. There is a monument in Syria which was erected in the Roman 
Imperial Period by one who calls himself the “slave” of the Syrian goddess. 
The inscription, after recording the journeys on which this heathen apostle 
went begging for his “lady,’ declares that “each journey brought in seventy 
bags.” The Greek word used for bag is wpa, the same word which Luke here 
uses. "The meaning then is that on this mission tour there is to be neither 
earning nor begging of money. 

4. Salute no man on the way. Oriental salutations consume much time, for 
each must ask about the other’s health, and the health of his family in general 
and of each child in special. The Arab of today asks: “How have you morn- 
inged? How are you? How is your condition? How is your constitution? 
How is the manager of your household? How is your daughter? And your 
son? And your mother, and grandmother, and father?” 

Then the greetings were often attended with much tedious ceremony. Old 
friends or those of equal rank placed their right hand on the other’s left 
shoulder and kissed the right cheek, then put their left hand on the other’s right 
shoulder and kissed the left cheek. Different degrees of respect were shown by 

: salutations. One who bowed his head 
expressed common civility; one who 
bowed low down, expressed reverence; 
one who prostrated himself with his 
face to the ground showed great hom- 
age. Elisha bade Gehazi salute no one 
on his way to the deathbed of the Shu- 
namite’s son, for his mission required 
haste. In Palestine today, Mrs. Goshn 
Howie writes, one sometimes meets a 
man clothed in black, wearing a stole; 
he salutes no man, and those who salute 
him he answers not again, but goes 
straight, and looks neither to the right 
nor to the left. He is a priest, carry- 
ing, concealed, the communion-cup to 
one who is dying. 

11. Even the dust from your city, that 
cleaveth to our feet, we wipe off against you. In other words, they were not 
only to leave such a city or household, but it was to be considered and treated 
as if it were heathen. Palestine was not only considered holy, but the only 
holy ground, to the utter exclusion of all other countries. “Outside the land” 
everything was darkness and death. The very dust of a heathen country was 
epee and it defiled by contact. Dr. Edersheim, Sketches of Jewish Social 
Life. 

13. Sitting in sackcloth and ashes. I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes, cried Job. In the East, sackcloth and ashes were considered symbolical 
of sorrow and despair. The sackcloth was a rough cloth woven from the short 
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hair of camels or cattle, and was worn usually next to the skin so as to irri- 
Sees Ashes were put on the mourner’s head, or he sat upon them, 2 Sam. 13. 
19; Job 2.8. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. (Read page 15 of this Guide.) What great confession 
was made by the Twelve at Caesarea Philippi? How was their Lord’s divinity 
shown to Peter, James and John? Where did they go after this event? About 
what did the Twelve dispute on their way? What lesson did Jesus teach them? 
What characteristics of childhood was he commending? How did he show his 
love for little children? 

The Perean Ministry and Order of Events. ‘Ten chapters in Luke, 9.51— 
19.28, record the events of Jesus’ ministry in Perea, on his last journey to Jeru- 
salem. Matthew (19) and Mark (10) give but one chapter to this period, but 
many of the sayings and some of the incidents recorded here by Luke they 
give in connection with earlier events. Probably some of the incidents and dis- 
courses which Luke places in this period belonged earlier, as the other Evangel- 
ists report them, for Luke apparently groups them according to their subject, 
with little reference to their order of occurrence. His marks of time are 
vague—after these things, and it came to pass soon afterwards, and it came to 
pass as he was praying in a certain place, etc. 

The Reason for the Mission of the Seventy. Our Lord’s time on earth is 
drawing rapidly to its close, he has as yet labored little in the district of Perea, 
and he now plans to send seventy disciples—not the T'welve—on an evangelistic 
tour, intending himself to follow later and deepen the work they shall begin. 
Immediate evangelism is the purpose of their tour, but another purpose is their 
own training, as heralds of the New Kingdom, for a larger work in the future. 

The Result of Their Mission. ‘The Seventy returned elated over the power 
that had been given them to heal the sick and cast out demons. Jesus quieted 
them and brought saner thoughts to their minds by showing them that he had 
known what they were doing at the time, had been confident of the triumph of 
his cause over the forces of evil (I beheld Satan fallen as lightning from 
heaven) ; by telling them that greater authority than over demons he had given 
them, even victory over spiritual foes; and by bidding them rejoice, not because 
they could cast out demons, but because of assurance of life eternal. 

The Woes Pronounced upon the Favored Cities of Galilee. The woes 
uttered upon Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum, the cities of Galilee that had 
been especially favored by Christ’s ministry, fittingly follow here Jesus’ words 
about those cities that reject his followers’ message. ‘These commercial cities 
stand for individuals who are too absorbed in the pursuit of things material to 
pay heed to the message of Christ. In Matthew similar “woes” are recorded as 
uttered during Jesus’ ministry in Galilee. 

The Lesson Outline. I. The Sending of the Sev- 
enty, 1. II. The Directions Given them, 2-12. III. 
The Judgment of the Cities which Rejected Jesus; 
13-15. IV. The Ambassadors Identified with their 
Master, 16. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


For Perea, where the Seventy labored, see p. 32. 

Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum have been so 
utterly destroyed, “gone down into Hades,” that their 
exact location is in dispute. Ruins and rubbish in- 
dicate two sites near the northern end of the Sea of 
Galilee, modern Tell-Hum and Khan-Minyeh, as the 
site of Capernaum. Jerome tells us that Chorazin was 
two Roman miles distant from Capernaum: broken 
columns, stones and marble slabs at Kerasch north of 
Capernaum are thought to mark its site. Bethsaida 
was near the mouth of the Jordan. It is thought by 
some scholars that there were two Bethsaidas, Bethsaida of Galilee on the west- 
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ern shore and Bethsaida Julias on the eastern, while others think that there was 
but one city, built on both sides of the river Jordan. i 

Tyre and Sidon were great commercial cities on the coast of, Phcenicia. 
Sodom has been located in the Jordan Valley somewhere in the neighborhood | 
of the Dead Sea. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


The harvest was plenteous and more laborers were needed: this was one 
great reason why Jesus sent the Seventy forth on their mission. But there 
was also another reason: he would train these men for his work. They had 
been studying in his school and now they were to learn by putting their knowl- 
edge into practice. ‘They were not Apostles, they were only disciples; they had 
not been with Jesus throughout his ministry and they were not skilled teachers, 
yet he entrusted them with his work and knew that in teaching others they 
would themselves learn; and they must have been among the number upon 
whom he depended for the continuance of his work after his death and resur- 
rection. What an encouragement for untrained teachers who do not feel com- 
petent for the work! It is the Great Teacher’s plan that they shall learn as 
they teach, and it is his wish that they carry on his work. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


What was the hymn we talked about and sang last Sunday? Why do we call 
it “the Children’s Wish Hymn”? What were some of its wishes? What was 
the last wish? And so we call it, too, the Children’s Missionary Hymn, 

After such an introduction talk about the condition of little children in for- 
eign lands and in our own home mission fields, whom Jesus loves but who do 
not know about Jesus. Explain what Jesus meant when.he spoke to his dis- 
ciples the words of verse 2. Then describe the sending out of the Seventy. 
Ask what your pupils put into a trunk when they go on a long journey. De- 
scribe how the seventy disciples went, how they depended on God to take care 
of them through the people to whom they went, and then tell about their return 
to Jesus and their joy over the success of their mission. Ask about the mis- 
sion work in which your Sunday-school is interested, recalling what you said 
about this last week, and make clear the connection between this work and 
their pennies which they bring on “Mission Sunday.” Tell how the boys in 
West Africa did what they could for missions, p. 44. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. What does our word missionary mean? Why do we 
have missionary collections in our Sunday-school? In what work in foreien 
fields are we especially interested? What led to go from our school ‘as 
a missionary to ? What messages have we had from her about the need 
in that field? Iam quite sure that she must, at one time or another, have used 
one of these sentences in her letters—The harvest indeed is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few, or, The field is white for the harvest, or, Pray ye the Lord 
of the harvest, that he send forth laborers into his harvest—for they describe 
the condition in that mission field. Who first spoke these words? Of what 
kind of field was he speaking? What did he mean by saying the harvest is 
plenteous? Where was the harvest field? What laborers did he send to it? 
It was Jesus himself who started the great missionary work of the world. 

' ee ae Pupils. Dr. John R. Mott, in speaking of mission fields in British 
ndia, said: 

“From many churches the Christians go out regularly in bands to evangelize 
neighboring towns and rural districts. This showing of the strength of their 
numbers seems to make a special impression. In connection with scores of 
mission colleges and schools it is quite common for bands of students to go out 
during their vacations on preaching tours. In the Tinnevelly district, where 
there are 95,000 Christians connected with the Anglican Church, almost every 
large congregation has its regular system of street preaching. During the past 
three or four years one large congregation in this district has set apart a special 
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‘time each year when a large number of its members go out in bands to the 
neighboring villages to proclaim the Gospel. Last year as many as thirty bands 
witnessed for Christ among the villages within a radius of six mites.” 

Christian converts of foreign lands are close readers of the Book. ‘These 
Christians of British India are followers of the Seventy, whom their Master 
once sent upon a mission tour. 


LESSON ‘TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Mrisstonary Toric: Waurteninc Fietps or Topay 


In China. Here in many cases the fields are literally white for the harvest. 
We now have cities offering to build and equip hospitals, if the church at home 
will only send physicians; offering to turn over their temples for worship, if 
the church at home will only send the ministers; cities offering to hire halls and 
pay the rent and help support the preacher, if we will only send them ministers. 
There are almost countless places where the people are willing to contribute at 
least part of the expense toward maintaining education if people can be sent to 
teach them Christianity and the Western science. We have one minister at 
home for every 544 of the population, and one ordained missionary in China 
for every 219,000 persons. Bishop J. W. Bashford, in God’s Missionary Plan 
for the World. 

In India and Japan. There are districts in India today which contain two 
to three millions of people where there is not a single Christian worker. There 
are fifty-two millions in Japan, and only about eighty thousand of them are 
Protestant Christians. 

In Africa. The latest news from Africa reads thus: Mr. John Harris, who 
has been visiting Central Africa in behalf of the Aborigines Protection Society, 
believes that we are on the eve of mass movements to Christianity among the 
blacks. Indeed, these have already set in. The Methodist Churches in Portu- 
guese Angola, for example, report a fifty per cent. increase in their Christian 
community in the past year, the number of the new converts running into the 
thousands. In two Presbyterian stations on the Kasai there are 9000 Christians, 
and people are coming from distances as great as 300 miles, begging to have 
churches established. ‘The missionaries in many places, far from being troubled 
because of the fewness of converts, are at their wits’ end to provide for their 
proper instruction and control. The determining factor in this movement is 
that the natives are everywhere learning to read and the only book they have 
in their own tongue is the Bible. 

In Our Own Land. “What a beautiful field!” exclaimed Thomas Chalmers, 
the great Scottish minister, when he first looked on the slums of Edinburgh, 
and he threw himself with heart and soul into the work of reaping there. Such 
a promising field is to be found in every great city of our land, in every newly 
settled land, and on every frontier. A million a year is the rate at which im- 
migrants are now coming to our country. “It has been forever established,” 
says Mr. Ives, “that foreigners are as convertible as our own people, that in 
many instances their faith is more pure and evangelical than the American type, 
and their lives are transformed by its power to an extent that sometimes puts 
the American Christians to shame.” 


II Misstonary Toric: THree Great NEEDS 


The First Great Need, Prayer. The ingathering can come only as God gives 
it. ‘The laborers can go only as he leads them. We must begin at the mercy- 
seat. Such has been the missionary lesson of all the Christian centuries. The 
missionary movement of the Apostles’ day sprang from the prayer-meeting in 
the Upper Chamber. Carey’s mission to India was the fruit of a concert of 
prayer. The missionary movement in the United States originated a hundred 
years ago in the “haystack prayer-meeting,” in which a few young men, driven 
by rain under the lee of a haystack, poured out their souls to God for the 
heathen world. J. W. Ewing, in The Great Missionary Needs. 

The Second Great Need, Men. You look back over the history of the 
world and nothing is more indisputable than that God has waited for men. 
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Look at the great inventions, discoveries and achievements along all lines. God 
waited until he had his man before these things could be done. What was the 
Incarnation itself but the great God waiting for his Man? Even God, when 
giving a Savior to the world, realized that the Divine way of saving men was 
by a Man. And when that Man whom he sent, went away with his work done 
as far as he could do it in his Divine manhood, he still needed men to whom 
he could pass this work on. Indeed, the great work of his life—what was it? 
Was it public teaching, the performance of miracles? Not at all. The great 
central work of Jesus Christ was finding men and making them the kind of 
men he wanted them to be, and then laying on those men the task of developing 
his principles and continuing the work of his kingdom. Dr. Robert E. Speer, 
in Men Indispensable to God. 


The Third Great Need, Money. In West Africa there is a Bonney School, 
so called after its founder. In it there are three grades of boys. The youngest 
grade is of little fellows up to ten years of age. A gentleman visited this grade 
one evening, and found all the boys gathered around a box on the top of which 
was a candle, and one of them was reading a chapter from Matthew’s Gospel. 
Each boy carried a biscuit in his hand: the gentleman wondered what that 
meant. After the boy finished his reading, they all filed forward and put down 
their biscuits on the box. They were allowed three biscuits a day, and each 
little negro boy, out of gratitude to God, gave one biscuit a day to send the 
Gospel to the regions beyond. Sunday-School Chronicle. 


III. Missionary Toric: UNENCUMBERED WoRKERS 


Hudson Taylor’s Trust. When Hudson Taylor was planning to go to China 
as a missionary, he was asked by a minister how he proposed to go there. The 
young man replied: “It seems to me probable that I shall need to do as the 
Twelve and the Seventy did, without purse or scrip, relying on him who sent 
me, to supply all my need.” “Ah, my boy,” the minister said, “as you grow 
older you will become wiser than that. Such an idea would do very well in 
the days when Christ himself was on earth, but not now.” 

“T have grown older since then, but not wiser,’ wrote the great missionary 
long afterwards. “I am more and more convinced that if we were to take 
the directions of our Master, and the assurance he gave to his first disciples, 
more fully as our guide, we should find them just as well suited to our times 
as to those in which they were originally given.” 

As we read his life we see how the boy learned “to do without things,” that 
he might be better fitted for the life of a missionary. We see him in China 
robbed of his possessions, and not anxious for their return, and see how his 
letter, telling of this experience, unexpectedly fell into the hands of Mr. George 
Muller, who at once sent’ him money enough to replace them. And we see 
how, in all his long life of service, he relied upon the help of the Lord, and 
how full of praise his heart was for the wonderful way in which the Lord 
did provide. 


Adoniram Judson’s Pioneering. This year will be held the centenary cele- 
bration of the initiation of mission work in Burma. All the missionary work 
of the Baptists in Canada and in the United States began with this great mis- 
sionary. Talk today about his work and about the Jubilee celebration in Bur- 
ma, and the visits to be made to Andoyer, Malden, Salem, Plymouth, and other 
places associated with his early life. 


In Korea To-day. From a missionary in Korea comes this report of the 
mission of two Korean women. It was bitterly cold, and after two days’ travel 
they came to a very high mountain. It seemed impassable to them, but they 
said: “We thought of Christ and his cross, and we went up and up. The roads 
were so icy in places that we had to crawl on our hands and knees, so that 
they were all bloody; but in our hearts was such great peace and joy that 
when at last we reached the top, we knelt down and prayed, and then sang 
‘Happy Day’ before going on.” These two women held a class, visited and 
preached in every home in twenty-three villages, and spent four weeks itinerat- 
ing. There are many new believers as fruits of their labor. 
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SENTENCE SERMONS 


When men pray for harvest they often get a plow. Henry F. Cope. 

We are all missionaries, the sent ones of the King, and not our fields but 
our faithfulness matters. George L. McKay. 

Every disciple must be a discipler. A. J. Gordon, 

Christ’s Church lives only as it pushes forward. R. Bruce Taylor. 

So much to do, so little done. Last words of Cecil Rhodes. 

Attempt great things for God; expect great things from God. Carey's motto. 

I feel very bouyant this morning: somebody must be ardently praying for 
me at home! David Hill, Missionary in China. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


It is the whole duty of the Sunday-school and the duty of the whole Sunday- 
school, to give the whole gospel to the whole world as speedily as possible. 
W. N. Hartshorn. 

Are you content with a selfish religion, your only concern being to sow your 
own field with wheat and not tares? Or have you heeded the call to help in 
God’s world-wide harvest field? Does the prayer for laborers in his harvest 
form a part of your intercessions with God? Do you freely give time and 
thought and money to further his cause? 

Our Prayer: O Lord of the harvest, we are thy children; help us to live 
as thy children should, busy with our Father’s work. May we have our share 
in extending thy kingdom in the hearts of men, by our work and our money 
and our prayers. Be with those who labor in thy harvest-fields and give them 
the help and strength of the assurance that the time shall come when all shall 
know thee and love thee. In thy name we come with our loyal prayer to thee. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The second topic. Recent progress in mission fields. See recent issues of 
your missionary papers, The International Review of Missions and The Mis- 
sionary Review of the World. 

2. Training in the religion of service. See “College Students and Social 
Service,” The Survey, Nov. 30, 1912. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. Who was meant by the word lawyer? (Guide, 
f 2, p. 46.) 2. Into how many divisions did the rabbis divide the law? 
(Guide, p. 47.) 3. Where is each of the commandments of verse 27 found 
in the Old Testament? (Margin of your Bible.) 4. What is the second great 
commandment called in James? (Jas. 2.8.) 5. What is the great Bible chap- 
ter on love? (I Cor. 13.) 6. Where was Jericho and for what was the neigh- 
borhood noted? (Guide, p. 48.) 7. What sort of building was such an inn 
as the parable mentions? (Guide, J 2, p. 47.) 8. How did the Jews re- 
gard the Samaritans. (Lk. 17.16; Jn. 4.30-42.) 9. What early story of last 
year’s course teaches one’s responsibility for one’s neighbor? (Gen. 4). 10. 
How many Books are there in the New Testament? 11. Name them. 

Questions to think about. 1. What does “made trial of him’ mean? 2, 
Which of the Ten Commandments are covered by the First Great Command- 
ment? 3. Which by the Second? 4. Where in the Bible are the Ten Com- 
mandments recorded? 5. Under what circumstances were the Ten Com- 
mandments given? (Recall last year’s lesson.) 6. What is the meaning of 
“desiring to justify himself’? 7. Who asked “Am I my brother’s keeper’’? 
8. What did the question mean? 9. For whom are we responsible? 10. Who 
are our neighbors? 11. What does Jesus’ question, verse 36, show was more 
important than to answer the question “Who is my neighbor?” 12. Tell the 
story of some one who acted like the priest and the Levite in the parable. 
13. Tell a story that shows how some one proved himself a neighbor to another. 
14. See how many opportunities you can find this week to prove yourself a 
neighbor to others. ; ; 

Note Book Work. In your Biography of Christ write, II. Sending the 
Seventy on their Mission Tour. 
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THE GOOD SAMARITAN 


Golben Text 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Mk. 12.31 
LESSON Luke 10.25-37 COMMIT verse 25 (from the word “Teacher.”) 


25 And behold, a certain lawyer stood up and made trial of him, saying, Teacher, 
what shall | do to inherit eternal life? 26 And ke said unto him, What is written 
in the law? how readest thou? 27 And he answering said, Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as thyself. 28 And he said unte him, Thou 
hast answered right: this do, and thou shalt live. 29 But he, desiring to justify 
himself, said unto Jesus, And who is my neighbor? 30 Jesus made answer and said, 
A certain man was going down from Jerusalem to Jericho; and he fell among rob- 
bers, who both stripped him and heat him, and deparied, leaving him half dead. 31 
And by chance a certain priest was going down that way: and when he saw him, he 
passed by on the other side. 32 And in fike manner a Levite also, when he came to 
the place, and saw him, passed by on the other side. 33 But a certain Samaritan, 
as he journeyed, came where he was: and when he saw him, he was moved with 
compassion, 34 and came to him and bound up his wounds, pouring on them oil 
and wine; and he set him on his own beast, and brought him to an inn, and teok 
care of him. 35 And on the morrow he took out two shillings, and gave them to the 
host, and said, Take care of him; and whatsoever thou spendest more, I, when I 
come hack again, will repay thee. 36 Which of these three, thinkest thou, proved 
neighbor unto him that fell among the rebbers? 37 And he said, He that showed 
mercy on him. And Jesus said unto him, Go, and do thou likewise. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


25. A certain lawyer. Obviously, this is not the same lawyer whose con- 
versation with Jesus is recorded in Mt. 22 and Mark 12. He was not a lawyer 
in the modern sense of the word, but a scribe, a religious teacher, one who was 
a professed student and expounder of the Mosaic Law.—Stood up. Probably 
they were in a synagogue—Made trial of him, ‘Tested Jesus by a question 
which he thought hard to answer—What shall I do? What great deed shall 
I do: he thinks of doing, not of being. 

26. What is written in the law? It has been suggested that Jesus may have 
pointed, as he spoke, to the phylactery which the lawyer wore bound on his 
forehead, and which contained the first part of the passage which he quoted in 
answer.—How readest thou? What is the result of your pouring over the 
law? 

27-29. Thou shalt love the Lord... . mind. He quotes Dt. 6.3—And 
thy neighbor as thyself. From Lev. 19.18—Desiring to justify himself. De- 
siring to show that he had not asked a simple question which could be so 
quickly disposed of —Who is my neighbor? Only an Israelite was to him a 
neighbor. ‘The rabbis said, “He excepts all Gentiles when he saith his neigh- 
bor.” See Light from Oriental Life. 

31-33. By chance. “God’s unseen providence, by men nicknamed chance” 
(Farrar).—A Levite. The family of Aaron were priests; the rest of the tribe 
of Levi assisted the priests in the service of the temple and were supported 
by tithes from the people. TLevite and priest were both men most honored by 
the people—Samaritan. Regarded by the Jews as an outcast. See Lk. 17.16; 
Jn. 4.30-42; and p. 48. It is interesting to see how Mr. Claude Montefiore, 
a Jew, in his commentary declares that the word Samaritan is an alteration, and 
should have been Israelite! “ ‘Priest, Levite, and Samaritan’,’ he says, “is no 
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less queer and impossible than Priest, Deacon, and Frenchman would be to us 
today. Most probably the alteration was simply due to the uncomprehending- 
ness of Gentile Christians, who did not know that ‘Israelite’ was commonly 
used for a man who was neither Priest nor Levite.” 

34-35. Pouring on them oil and wine. ‘These were household remedies: they 
were mixed and used as a salve for wounds—An inn. The Greek word is 
not the same as the one used for an inn in connection with the account of the 
birth of Christ. The latter was a khan, a group of buildings where each one 
provided for himself; this was ; 

a Greek type of inn, with a 
landlord—Two shillings. Two 
Roman denarii, thirty to thirty- a 
four cents in our money, a & a Ui inn 
sum sufficient to supply his (i, 4 Reg 
wants for several days. “You rf VAM 
find plenty of people willing 37,8 | 
enough to be the Good Samari- 
tan without the oil and the 
two pence” (Sydney Smith). 

36. Which proved neighbor 
unto him? Jesus’ question 
shows that the important mat- 
ter is not to decide “Who is 
my neighbor?” but “To whom 
can I prove myself a neighbor, 
whom can I help?” Love of 
one’s neighbor leads one to 
question, not “What must I do? but, “What may I do?’—He that showed 
mercy on him. “He will not name the Samaritan by name, the haughty hypo- 
crite” (Luther). 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


28. This do, and thou shalt live. 


Oh, runs not thus the lesson thou hast taught? 
When life’s all love, ’tis life; aught else, ’tis naught—Lanier. 


31, 32. A certain priest . . . A Levite also. No doubt they did, in some 
way or other, justify their neglect to their own consciences; made excuses to 
themselves, as that where one outrage has happened there was danger of 
another—that the robbers could not be far distant, and might return at any 
moment—or that the sufferer was beyond all human help—or that one found 
near him might himself be accused of his murder. The priest, we may im- 
agine, said he could not tarry; the service of the temple must not wait, must 
not be left incomplete during his absence; and why should he? was not, the 
Levite just behind? And then the Levite in his turn may have thought within 
himself, that it could not be incumbent on him to undertake a perilous office, 
from which the priest had just shrunk. Trench, Parables. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


26. What is written in the law? ‘The rabbis had divided the law of Moses 
into 365 prohibitions—as many as the days in the year—and 248 commands— 
as many as the parts of the body, according to Jewish reckoning. And among 
these 613 prohibitions and commands they distinguished greater and lesser ones. 
It was a great sin, for instance, not to keep the laws in regard to fringes and 
phylacteries or in regard to the keeping of the Sabbath, but an infringement 
of some lesser command could be readily overlooked. 

29. Who is my neighbor? This was an oft-debated question among the 
rabbis. Only a Jew was really “neighbor” of a Jew. Maimonides specifically 
excluded the Gentiles from the category of neighbors. Said he: “The Gen- 
tiles, among whom and us there is no war, and so those that are keepers of 
sheep amongst the Israelites, and the like—we are not to contrive their death: 
but if they be in any danger of death, we are not bound to deliver them. If 
any of them fall into the sea, you shall not need to take them out; for it is said, 
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Thou shalt not rise up against the blood of thy neighbor; but such a one is 
not thy neighbor.” ° 

33. A certain Samaritan. “In our Lord’s time to call a man ‘a Samaritan’ 
was as bad as to call him a demoniac,” says Dr. Farrar. “Samaritans were re- 
garded as excommunicated and accursed; they were denied all share in the 
resurrection; it was doubtful whether it was lawful to partake of any of the 
produce of their soil; to eat their bread was like eating the flesh of swine.” 
A native of Jerusalem writes that a Jew of the present day will not occupy 
a seat on which a Samaritan has just sat, will not drink from a cup handled 
by a Samaritan, will not buy from or sell anything to a Samaritan, though he 
may employ him for a menial service. 

34. Pouring on them oil and wine. It is interesting to read that in the 
Chinese language the verb to heal is represented by two characters, the upper 
one meaning to smite or wound with an arrow, and the lower part meaning 
wine or spirits, which is poured upon the wound to heal it. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. What part of Luke’s Gospel tells about the Perean min- 
istry? Where was Perea? In what period of Christ’s life did he carry on 
this mission? Whom did he send out to prepare the way for his own coming? 
What directions did he give them? What do we know about the order of 
events in these chapters of Luke? 

The Connection between our Last Lesson and This One. The Seventy 
returned from the mission rejoicing over the power given them to exorcise 
demons, and Jesus gently rebuked them by saying that the assurance of eternal 
life is greater than power over demons. With their return, perhaps because 
of association of ideas, Luke connects two utterances of Jesus which Matthew 
gives with other events, his joy in the revelation of the Father and his congratu- 
lations of his disciples because they have received this revelation. The words 
of our text follow. While the Parable of the Good Samaritan is recorded only 
by Luke, the conversation which leads to it is similar to one recorded by 
Matthew and Mark during the last week in Jerusalem. That the same subject 
was discussed with the Great Rabbi more than once is most natural. 

The Lesson Outline. I. The Lawyer’s Question about Inheriting Eternal 
Life and Jesus’ Answer, 25-28. II. The Lawyer’s Question about his Neighbor, 
29. III. Jesus’ Parable in Answer, 30-35. IV. Jesus’ Application of the Par- 


able, 36-37. 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Jesus accurately speaks in his parable of going down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, for Jerusalem is on the tableland of Judea, and Jericho, twenty miles 
distant, is in the deep gorge of the Jordan valley, 900 feet below sea level. 
The road was narrow as well as steep, with hills and narrow gullies and caves 
on either side. 

The tract was uninhabited, and notorious for such brigands as the parable 
mentions. Josephus more than once speaks of the extent to which Palestine 
was infested with banditti; and from St. Jerome we learn (Trench) that the 
road leading from one of the cities to the other was at one place called the 
Red or Bloody Way, from the blood that had been shed there, that in his 
own time there was in this wilderness a fort with a Roman garrison, for the 
protection of travelers. 

On their sketch map of Palestine have your pupils locate Jerusalem and 
Jericho. For Samaria, see p. 208. 


THE MASTER’S LESSONS FOR ALL TEACHERS 


What would have been the result if, in answer to the lawyer’s question “Who 
is my neighbor?” Jesus had replied, “A Samaritan is thy neighbor?” Would 
not the lawyer have quoted some rabbi who spoke as did later Maimonides 
(Guide, p. 47) and have remained firm in his conviction that only an Israelite 
was his neighbor? What if Jesus had made an appeal to reason, would the 
lawyer ever have made the admission which he did in the words of verse 37? 
Instead, Jesus appealed to the man’s conscience, and he did it by means of a 
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story. By that story he made the truth luminous, and then he made the lawyer 
answer his own question. Go, and do thou likewise. Stories are not for chil- 
dren only; they are for lawyers as well. Study the stories given in this Guide 
which make plain the lesson truth you teach, and by questions lead your pupils 
to draw their own conclusions. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


A certain five-year-old boy heard a story one Sunday about a certain priest 
and Levite and Samaritan. The story pleased him very much and that night 
when he said his prayers (so the Picture Story Paper says) he added: “And 
O Lord, we had the story of the Good Samaritan today in Sunday-school, the 
one that you told your disciples.” Then he smiled up at his mother and said 
to her, “I just thought he’d be interested.’ His mother only smiled back at 
the little boy, because there were many things he said that she did not try to 
answer. This story teaches what a good neighbor is, and also what an unkind 
and thoughtless neighbor is. Perhaps you think that a neighbor is one who 
lives next door to you, or across the street. Well, that is true. They are your 
neighbors. There are other neighbors, however, and this story will tell you 
who they are and where they are. At least, it will make you find out for your- 
self, without exactly telling you. 

With your class omit the introduction to the parable, verses 25-29. Tell 
the story fully and vividly so that your pupils will see the characters, and will 
themselves judge the priest and the Levite, and want themselves to be like the 
Good Samaritan. Show the picture of the Good Samaritan by Dore, Wilde 100; 
Henner, Perry 583; or Plockhorst, Wilde 466. 

Ask for the Golden Text. Then tell them how Polly and Ernest learned 
what the text means. (This story is condensed from Picture Story Paper.) 
“Ho! ho!” said Ernest as he read the text. “That’s easy to do. We haven’t 
a single neighbor we don’t love. There are Max and Ruby and Grace and 
Philip and the rest on this street and we love them all. That’s easy—that 
text!” 

“Perhaps you don’t understand just what the word neighbor means,” sug- 
gested Ernest’s mother. “Neighbor means somebody who lives next door to 
you or very near you—on the same street, doesn’t it?” asked Polly. She and 
Ernest were starting off to school together as usual, and were stopping just long 
enough to learn their text for the week. When Polly and Ernest reached school 
they found two new pupils there, two little French children who had just come 
across the ocean to live in America. They were dear little folks, but they 
looked strange to the American boys and girls. They could not speak English 
yet and their words to one another seemed strange, too. Strange as it may 
seem, the word neighbor was in the spelling lesson that day. Polly and Ernest 
were sure they knew what it meant, and said so. 

“There is a Bible text that says—can any one repeat it?” asked the teacher, 
and together Polly and Ernest said, “Love thy neighbor!” 

“T hope,” said the teacher, “that some of you will think of another meaning 
for that word ‘neighbor’ before long,” and then she smiled over at the little 
French children as they smiled back although they did not know what she 
said. Then Ernest and Polly knew that neighbor meant anyone who needed 
their kindness. The teacher explained the word neighbor in French, also, and 
then Jacques and Lili nodded to Polly and Ernest as much as to say, “Wad 
are all going to be neighbors, aren’t we?” 

Give each pupil a copy of the poetry on p. 57 to learn for next week. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. What does the word neighbor mean? It comes from 
two Anglo-Saxon words meaning nigh-dweller. The only neighbors of people 
who are not Christians are the near-dwellers; their thoughts do not go out 
in sympathy to the far-dwellers. To the Romans a stranger was an enemy; 
they used the same word for both. It was Christ who taught the world who 
a neighbor is and how one proves himself a neighbor to another. Who asked 
Christ the question, Who is my neighbor? What led him to ask this question? 

For Older Pupils. Where is Samaria? How did the Jews regard the 
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Samaritans? How large a community of Samaritans is there today? (At 
the base of their sacred mountain, Mt. Gerizim, there is a colony of fewer 
than a hundred Samaritans.) For twenty-three centuries “the Jews have had 
no dealings with the Samaritans.” (Call for the facts given on p. 48) It 
was a most remarkable scene when, at the World’s Sunday-school Convention 
held in Jerusalem in 1904, a Samaritan high-priest addressed the convention 
in his own language, a dialect of the ancient Hebrew, and a Jew, standing 
beside him, translated the words into English and then cordially shook the 
Samaritan’s hand. 

When Jesus uttered his parable of which the hero is a Samaritan whose 
noble conduct he contrasted with the base conduct of a priest and a Levite, 
two pillars of the Jewish system, he was hitting severely Jewish pride and ex- 
clusiveness and prejudice. What led Jesus to utter this parable of the Good 
Samaritan? 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Wuo 1s my NEIGHBOR? 


The Answer. In the parable it is “the certain man.” The certain man is 
the one whom you have jt in your power to help, whether he lives next door, 
or you meet him on the way to town, or you can reach him by letter or church 
on the other side of the globe. He is the one for whom you are responsible, 
remembering that the word responsibility means ability to respond. 

That certain man is usually nearer than we think. Jacob Riis tells the story 
of a man who asked him to find a poor widow with five children the ages of 
his own children, that the two families might be mutually helpful to each 
other. He wished each of his children to be interested in another child that 
was growing up along with him. Mr. Riis searched long for the right family, 
and at last found it in an East side tenement. The brave mother was sup- 
porting her large family by scrubbing in an office building. And where was 
that building? It was the very building where this Mission Secretary had his 
office, and it was his own floor where she worked! They were neighbors in 
very truth, each capable of service to the other, and they did not know it. 

How One Man found his Neighbor. When the terrible accident was over, 
and they uncovered his mangled body, so little of life was left in it that they 
thought him dead. And when the surgeons had finished their work there re- 
mained but the physical wreck of a man. 

Both legs were gone; the left arm was missing, and had taken with it the 
greater part of a collar-bone. Of the right hand only a finger and the thumb 
remained. ‘There was only enough left of the man that had been to suffer 
and remember. 

But he still possessed a brilliant mind, stored with the rich fruitage of a 
college training, and enriched by travel in every part of the world. And it 
was all wasted, wasted, wasted! There was nothing he could do but to remain 
a helpless sufferer. 

A sudden thought came to him. ‘To receive letters would be little comfort 
to him, but why should he not write them? But to whom? Could there be 
any persons so shut in as he who could be cheered by his letters? Possibly 
the men in prison were a little more to be pitied; yet even they had hope of 
release, and he had none. But it was worth trying. 

So he wrote to the secretary of the organization for the names of some pris- 
oners. He was informed that his letters could not be answered; the rules of 
the prison would not permit. But he undertook the one-sided correspondence. 

Twice a week he wrote, and the letters taxed his strength to its limit. But 
into those letters he put his whole soul, all his experience, all his faith, all 
his bright wit, all his Christian optimism. 

It is hard to continue writing when writing costs labor and pain, and es- 
pecially hard when there is no reply. There were times when he grew dis- 
couraged, and was tempted to give it up. But it was his one remaining talent, 
and he resolved to use it as long as it lasted. 

At length he got a letter. It was very short, and written on the stationery 
of the prison by the officer whose duty it was to read the letters of the con- 
victs. All it said was this: 
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“Please write on as good paper as you can, afford, for your letters are passed 
from cell to cell till they literally drop to pieces.” Youth’s Companion. 


Il Missionary Toric: Some Netcupors of Ours 


What is a Foreigner? We have always heard of foreigners. For most of 
us the world is divided into two classes—foreigners and folks. But did you 
ever ask yourself the simple question, What is a foreigner? Wherein do for- 
eigners really and vitally differ from folks? 

I asked myself that question first a couple of years ago, when I was seeing 
more or less of the shirt-waist strike in New York. The strikers were for- 
eigners—so the papers said—but I got rather well acquainted with a number 
of them and discovered that they were so much like folks that I could not 
tell the difference. For all I could see, they were just like anybody else. So 
I could not answer my own question. 

Then I went to the men of science, the travelers, and found them the worst 
people of all to go to, because they answered all kinds of questions except the 
one I wanted answered. I learned all about clothes and languages and social 
customs, and so forth, but never a word did I find to tell me what a foreigner 
is, or what there is in his nature that makes him different from you or me. 

So when it came my turn to do a little traveling I thought I would find out 
for myself. English-speaking people kept talking to me about “picturesque for- 
eigners,’ “interesting foreigners,” “beastly foreigners.” So I was greatly keyed 
up to see for myself what foreigners were like, and I was told that Naples 
was just the place to see them. 

I went out to the park where the Aquariam is, and found a horde of children 
playing. They seemed as natural and homelike as though I had met them in 
Central Park, and when I offered to take a hand in their sport, they swarmed 
around me in droves, as friendly as children could be. It was impossible for 
me to differentiate them from American children except by language, which is 
a very superficial matter. 

I am still unable to answer the question, What is a foreigner? Condensed 
from an article about World Scouts, by Albert Jay Nock. 

From ’Frisco. They had fled from the earthquake and the fire, and were 
as far on their way East as Chicago. Among them moved the members of 
a relief committee, and a uniformed nurse, providing milk for the babies and 
food for all. One woman, telling a sympathetic visitor her story, said: “Every- 
one has been so kind. The railroads have carried at half-fare all those who 
could pay that much, and every one free who could not. The churches have 
done their utmost; the Red Cross has been a blessing. Everywhere, every 
one, it has been kindness all the way. 

“But what touched me most was at a little town in Nevada where we stopped 
for supper, not knowing who was to feed us, only knowing that we were cared 
for. We found that in that town the Chinamen had organized a relief com- 
mittee. They brought us food, the best they could get, and served it hot. 

“We haven’t always been good to the Chinamen. We haven’t always given 
them cause to think well of us or our religion. I’ve learned a lesson in prac- 
tical religion. ‘I was hungry and ye fed me.’ I never shall call them heathen 
again. And I shall be more kind, not only in deed, but in thought, to every 
living man or woman, no matter what the color of his skin.” Condensed from 
Youth's Companion. 


III WHosr Nertcuzor am I? 


Knowledge should lead to Action. Have you ever compared your knowl- 
edge with your conduct? questions Dr. C. E. Jefferson. What a contrast! Your 
knowledge is a mountain, your conduct is a molehill. And have you ever com- 
pared your futile wishes with your actual acts? he might have continued. 


“How vastly more the world would see of good 
If only what we do were what we would.” 
In the words of Carlyle, the chief end of man is an action, not a thought. 
Emotion should lead to Motion. The priest and the Levite came to the 
place, looked on the sufferer, pitied him, no doubt, but—passed by on the other 
side. Mr. Charles R. Brown thus analyzes the Levite’s feelings :— 
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He would have condemned a man who passed on without a glance of pity 
for such distress. He inquired the sufferer’s name, perhaps. How many rob- 
bers were there? How much of your money did they get? Are you suffering 
much pain from those ugly wounds? It is outrageous that the Roman Gov- 
ernment does not ferret out the highwaymen that lurk in these rocks! Then, 
having got all the particulars so that he could relate them to his friends that 
night, and having expressed his great regret that such things were permitted 
in this wicked world, he passed by on the other side. 

Idle pity, remarks a current magazine, is of all things the cheapest and the 
most enervating.} Emotion that does not lead to motion is not only useless 
to others, it is deadening in its effects upon ourselves. When we feel, let us 
be up and doing. “How much do you pity him?” said a Quaker, putting his 
hand in his pocket, to a group of people who were condoling with one who 
had met with an accident. That’s the point. 

Thou shalt Love thy Neighbor as Thyself. Meet one of those boys upon 
the street who were born and have grown up in luxury. Stop him an instant 
and point him to a poor, wretched cripple toiling along under a heavy burden 
with poverty in every line of his poor, haggard face. Ask your bright, glitter- 
ing younc friend, what it means that that poor creature is so poor—why he 
should .ot in some way help him—and there is something infinitely sad and 
touching in the transparent honesty with which he looks you in the face and 
tells you that it is no affair of his. That it is his business to undertake per- 
sonally with thought and care, the relief of that poor sufferer!—you might 
as well tell him that it is his place to go and find the sources of the Nile. 

It is once more the earliest world, outside the gates of Eden. Abel lies dead’ 
upon the ground, and Cain is fleeing red-handed from the murder. But there 
is a third presence there. God is there. It is his voice that asks, “Where is 
Abel thy brother?” And what a right he has to ask! It is the Father asking 
for his murdered child! 

Is this not the great final truth about it all?—that within the Fatherhood of 
God we are to know—there only can we fully know—our brotherhood to one 
another? We neglect our brethren because we are so far from God. Within 
his love may we all learn to love our neighbors as ourselves, and to forget 
ourselves in serving them! Phillips Brooks. 

One who Went and Did Likewise. In an Adult Bible Class Magazine there 
is an account of an accident which sent to the hospital for three weeks a young 
high school lad. His school fellows heard of it, all of whom knew how poor 
he was, and all were sorry. But it was Clarence, the son of the wealthiest man 
in town, who did not stop with idle pity. He went at once to Jack’s home. 
He found Jack’s mother hobbling across the yard on her crutches. Clarence 
expressed his sympathy and asked how she was going to get along during 
Jack’s absence. She answered that she did not know, as the walk she had 
just taken to the chicken yard was her longest in years, and there was the 
cow to get and milk and the pig to feed. Clarence told her he would do Jack’s 
chores, though he had never milked a cow in his life; for three weeks he 
did what he could to take Jack’s place. As the story was finally dragged out 
of him, jhe concluded with the remark, “Gee, but it was tough cleaning the 
pig-pen.’ 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Love alone can determine who is your neighbor. Dr. Marcus Dods. 

Every person is near to you whom you can bless: he is nearest whom you 
can bless most. Channing, 

Stop thinking of the foreigner as a problem—how would you like to be a 
“problem?”—and think of the foreigner as a brother. Charles Stelzle. 

A good neighbor is one who is always alive to the opportunity of doing 
good. O. L. Roberts. 

When we climb to heaven, ’tis on the rounds of love to men. Alice Cary. 

It is vain to imagine that you can let God’s love flow in, if you cannot let 
it flow out. Horace Bushnell. 


This I saw, that when a soul loves God with a supreme love, God’s interests 
and his become one. Bunyan, 
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“A great deal of fine sentiment is too languid to drive any wheels of conduct.” 
What doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God? Micah. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


_ Sydney Smith asserts that if he were to declare that A is in trouble, B would 
instantly reply, “C ought to go and help him.” Are you B? 

Let us make ours this good resolution of William Penn’s: I expect to pass 
through this way but once; if there is any kindness or any good thing I can 
do to my fellow beings, let me do it now. 

Our Prayer: Keep us, O Father, from the sin of the lawyer who knew the 
words of the Great Commandments but did not rightly understand their mean- 
ing, and from the sin of the priest and Levite, who did not love their neighbor. 
Make us quick to see our neighbor in the one in need whom we can help, and 
ready to “go and do” all in our power to help him. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Our Golden: Text and our treatment of the Chinese, Japanese, Jews and 
Negroes. 

2. The conquest of evil conditions, rather than sporadic acts of Good Samari- 
tanism, is needed to-day. Says Dr. B. F. Meyer: “I used to live in a little 
hut on the road between Jericho and Jerusalem, so that I could help travelers 
who had been beset by thieves. But lately I have moved up into Jerusalem 
itself, and I am hammering away at Caiaphas and Pilate to send a company 
of soldiers to root out the whole nest of robbers.” Read “T‘he Survival and 
Revival of Neighborship” in The Survey, May 4, 1912; “What One Stockholde1 
did,” The Survey, June 1, 1912. 

3. Big Brother and Big Sister Movements. See The Churchman for Oct. 5, 
1912; “Big Brothers of N. Y.,” Youth’s Companion, Dec. 12, 1912. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions tc look up. 1. What incident told by Matthew shows us that the 
funds of Jesus and his disciples were exhausted when they reached Capernaum 
after the trip to Cesarea Philippi and Mount Hermon? (Mt. 17.24-27.) 2. 
What is said in 2 Cor. 89 about Jesus’ poverty? 3. Was Mary Magdalene the 
“woman that was a sinner” who anointed the feet of Jesus, Lk. 7.37? (Guide, 
1 5, p. 54.) 4. What else is known about Mary Magdalene? (Subject— 
Index of Bible.) 5. About Joanna? 6. Susanna? 7. What village was the 
home of Martha and Mary? (Jn. 11.1.) 8. Where was it? (Guide, p. 53.) 
9. How did Jesus regard the sisters? (Jn. 11.5.) 10. By what beautiful deed 
did Mary later show her love for Jesus? 11. What Books do we study this 
year? 12. What does the word Gospel mean? 

Questions to think about. 1. What is the meaning of “ministered unto them 
of their substance,’ v. 3? 2. Why did Jesus discourage the “certain man” of 
v. 572 3. What is the force of Jesus’ suggestion that he had not where to 
lay his head? (Guide, p. 54.) 4. What is the purport of the reason given 
in v. 59 for not following Jesus? (Guwide, p. 55.) 5. What is the meaning 
of Jesus’ reply in v. 60? (Guide, J 2, p. 55.) 6. What are some poor ex- 
cuses often given to-day for not following Jesus? 7. What is the meaning 
and force here of the figure of speech in v. 62? (Guide, J 3, p. 55.) 8. 
Give instances of missionary heroes who were fit for the Kingdom according 
to the standard of v. 62. (Guide, p. 58.) 9. What is the meaning of “cum- 
bered about much serving,” v. 40? 10. What characteristics had Martha? 11. 
What had Mary? 12. What do you admire in each of the sisters? 13. For 
what do you blame Martha? 14. Do you know any one like her? 15. What 
did Jesus mean in his words of v. 42? (Guide, p. 55.) 16. What connect- 
ing thought runs through the three sections of our lesson? (Guide, p. 56.) 

Note-Book Work. III, ‘Telling the Parable of the Good Samaritan. (See 
{ 2, p. 18 of the Guide.) 
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Golden Text 


Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my breth- 
ren, even these least, ye did it unto me. Mt. 25.40 


LESSON Luke 8.1-3; 9.57-62; 10.38-42 COMMIT verses 40-42 


8.1 And it came to pass soon afterwards, that he went about through cities and 
villages, preaching and bringing the good tidings of the kingdom of God, and with 
him the twelve, 2 and certain women who had heen healed of evil spirits and in- 
firmities: Mary that was called Magdalene, from whom seven demons had gone ouf, 
3 and Joanna the wife of Chuzas Herod’s steward, and Susanna, and many others, 
who ministered unto them of their substance. 

9.57 And as they went on the way, a certain man said unto him, | will follow thee 
whithersoever thou goest. 58 And Jesus said unto him, The foxes have holes, and 
the birds of the heaven have nests; but the Son of man hath not where to lay his 
head. 59 And he said unto another, Follow me. But he said, Lord, suffer me first 
to go and bury my father. 60 But he said unto him, Leave the dead to bury their 
own dead; but go thou and publish abroad the kingdom of God. 61 And another 
also said, ! will follow thee, Lord; but first suffer me to bid farewell to them that are 
at my house. 62 But Jesus said unto him, No man, having put his hand to the plow, 
and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God. 

10.38 Now as they went on their way, he entered into a certain village: and a cer- 
tain woman named Martha received him into her house. 39 And she had a sister 
called Mary, who also sat at the Lord’s feet, and heard his words. 40 But Martha 
was cumbered about much serving; and she came up to him, and said, Lord, dost 
thou not care that my sister did leave me to serve alone? bid her therefore that she 
help me. 4{ But the Lord answered and said unto her, Martha, Martha, thou art 
anxious and troubled about many things: 42 but one thing is needful: for Mary 
hath chosen the good part, which shall not be taken away from her. 


4 WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


8.1. It came to pass soon afterwards. See the Historical Background.— 
Good tidings. Or, gospel, RVm. 

8.2. Mary that was called Magdalene. Mary of Magdala, a town on the 
Sea of Galilee near Tiberias. For so many centuries this Mary has been con- 
founded with the “sinner” who anointed the feet of Christ, Lk. 7.37, that jus- 
tice can never be done to her, although there is no evidence in the Gospels that 
the two were one and the same. Demon-possession was not regarded as an 
evidence of special wickedness on the part of the sufferer. 

8.3. And Joanna. Both she and Mary Magdalene were among the women 
who were the first to learn of the resurrection of Jesus, Lk. 24. “From Joanna 
Luke probably obtained much of his special information.’—Herod. Herod 
Antipas——And Susanna. Nothing is known about her—Ministered unto them 
of their substance. Jewish women were accustomed to help in the support of 
famous rabbis. 

9.57. As they went on their way. See the Historical Background.—A cer- 
tain man. A scribe, Mt. 8.10. 

9.58. Jesus said unto him, Jesus doubted the man’s sincerity of purpose 
and discouraged him by telling him to count the cost of discipleship. Nests. 
Greek, lodging-places, RVm.—The Son of man. An epithet applied by Jesus 
to himself, never by the Evangelists—Hath not where to lay his head. See 
2 Cor. &.9: but Jesus is here referring rather to his homelessness than to his 
poverty; his incessant labor for others did not permit him to tarry long in 
one place. ; 

8.50. Follow me. ‘To the first man Jesus spoke. words which might dis- 
courage him from following him, v. 58: the second man he bids follow him 
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at once. Life is a place, says Dr. Grenfell, where a Father above deals differ- 
ently with his different children, but with all in love—Suffer me first lo go and 
bury my father. He asks to indefinitely postpone obedience, for he would re- 
main at home until his aged father dies. See p. 56. 

9.60. Leave the dead to bury their own dead. ‘The first word “dead” may 
have been used in its spiritual sense, dead in sin (see Augustine’s words, 
below) ; the second, in its literal sense; the sentence meaning that Christ’s 
claim should take precedence of all other claims, or that those who are 
spiritually dead should perform this office for his father, but he should follow 
at once and preach the Gospel. Dr. Allen suggests that possibly “Leave the 
dead to bury their own dead” was a proverbial saying meaning “Cut yourself 
adrift from the past when matters of present interest call for your whole at- 
tention.” “The Lord’s answer sounds stern,’ Dr. Horton observes, “but while 
the shell is hard, the kernel is soft and sweet. For him a higher duty super- 
seded the lower.” 

9.62. By this figure of speech Jesus impresses the necessity of his followers 
giving up family ties and giving themselves wholly to his work. The figure 
derives its force from the fact that the light Eastern plow is easily overturned 
and therefore requires constant and undivided attention. 

10.38-42. It is a striking confirmation of the historic truth of the Fourth 
Gospel, the One Volume Commentary points out, that the characters of the two 
sisters—the busy, active, hospitable Martha, the quiet, contemplative, teachable 
Mary—are the same there as here. 

10.38. A certain village. From Jn. 11.1 we know that it was Bethany. 

10.39. Sat at the Lord’s feet. “Martha is good before dinner, and Mary 
after. Happy the Christian who combines the two!” 

10.40. Cumbered. Greek, distracted, RVm—Cumbered about much serving. 
She was perhaps giving the Lord an elaborate meal, of many dishes. 

10.41. Martha, Martha. The repetition indicates tenderness as well as chid- 
ing. 

ays But one thing is needful. Jesus did not wish Martha to be so troubled 
about the repast; one dish would have heen sufficient, and in fact he would have 
preferred to have her sit and listen to him, even as Mary had done, for he was 
the Bread of Life, his were the words that should never pass away. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


9.58. The Son of man hath not where to lay his head. You must distinctly 
understand that it was not his head that was without a pillow so much as his 
heart. I do not suppose that our Lord, at his worst, had often to sleep in the 
open air and on the bare ground. But, for all that, he was in reality as lonely 
and as homeless as his plainest-spoken proverb said he was. ‘Take his proverb 
home to yourself. You never wanted a table to eat at, or a bed to sleep on. 
But you know only too well what it is to be very lonely and neglected at a 
crowded table, and very desolate in a luxuriously furnished apartment. And 
what he really complained about in Israel, and still complains about among us, 
is the very few who, with any warmth, entertain his truth in their mind and 
himself in their heart. Alerander Whyte, in The Walk, Conversation and 
Character of Jesus Christ. : 

9.60. Leave the dead to bury their own dead. Surely these dead buriers are 
not dead in body; for if this were so, they would not bury dead bodies. Yet 
doth he call them dead; where but in the soul within? For as we may often 
see in a household, itself sound and well, the master of the same house lying 
dead; so in a sound body do many carry a dead soul within; and these the 
apostle arouses thus, “Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and 
Christ shall give thee light.” St. Augustine, in Sermon upon the Receiving of 
Sight by the Blind. 

10.39. Mary sat at the Lord’s feet. 


Speak low to me, my Savior, low and sweet 

From out the hallelujahs, sweet and low, 

Lest I should fear and fall, and miss thee so 
Who art not missed by any that entreat— 
Speak to me as to Mary at thy feet—Mrs. Browning, 
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10.40. Martha was cumbered about much serving. Miss Toplady ain’t one 
0’ them turtle women that their houses is shells on ’em, burden to back. She’s 
more the bird kind—neat little nest under, an’ wings to be used every day, 
somewheres in the blue. Zona Gale, in Friendship Village. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


9.59. Suffer me first to go and bury my father. This reply has called forth 
various explanations from commentators, but is was evidently merely an oriental 
way of saying that he could not follow Jesus just now because of his home 
duties. His father was not really dead; he must, however, stay with him till 
the end of his life. A German acquaintance of mine frequently remarks, “I 
must first marry my daughter.” The daughter is six years old, and the father 
means, not that her marriage is imminent, but that he cannot afford this or that 
expense because he must provide for her future. The father whom the son 
must “first bury” could not have been lying dead at the time, for in the sultry 
East persons were buried the day of their death (compare Acts 5.6) and a son 
would be at home that day attending to the funeral rites, not in the throng 
listening to Jesus, 

In the Westminster New Testament is quoted this illustration from Wendt’s 
“Teaching of Jesus”: A missionary in Syria relates that an intelligent and 
rich ‘Turk, whom he advised at the close of his education to make a tour of 
Europe, answered, “I must first bury my father.’ As that father had hitherto 
been in the enjoyment of good health, the missionary expressed surprise at the 
intelligence of his death. But the young man explained that he only meant 
that one must before all things devote himself to the duties which he owes to 
his relatives. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. What did Jesus say about service in our first lesson? 
What special service did Jesus ask and receive from the Seventy Disciples? 
In our last lesson how did Jesus teach the duty of each serving another when 
the opportunity came to him? 

Unity of the Lesson. Our lesson continues the subject of service by giving 
instances of those who served or failed to serve Jesus, paragraphs from three 
chapters of Luke being grouped together. The first paragraph, from the eighth 
chapter, gives a summary of Jesus’ work in Galilee, as he went about with 
the twelve through the cities and villages, and records how his needs were 
met by certain ministering women, signalling out three of them for special men- 
tion. We know that the funds of Jesus and his group of disciples had become 
exhausted, on their return to Capernaum, for when Jesus directed Peter to pay 
the tax (Mt. 24.27), Peter had to “go a-fishing” in order to secure the small 
amount necessary for himself and his Master. Throughout his ministry Jesus 
had not where to lay his head, but was dependent upon the hospitality and 
kindly ministry of friends and strangers. How good women ministered unta 
him we now hear. 

The second paragraph, from the ninth chapter, records conversations held 
by Jesus with certain men who make excuses for not following and serving 
him: Luke records them as taking place after he had left Galilee having 
“steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem.” The third paragraph immediately 
follows the Parable of the Good Samaritan in Luke, and tells how two of 
Jesus’ best friends, Martha and Mary of Bethany, served him, 

The Lesson Outline, I. Ministering to Jesus in Galilee, 81-3. II. A 
Lightly-given Promise of Service Rebuked, 9.57, 58. III. Poor Excuses given 
for not Following and Serving Jesus, 9.59-62. IV. Ministry to Jesus in Beth- 
any, 10.38-42. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Two miles from Jerusalem on the southeastern slope of the Mount of Oli 
facing the Dead Sea and the Jordan, lay the little village of Bethany, saeaidan 
of Mary and Martha and Lazarus. The modern name for the village is El- 
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Azariyah, the Arab name for Lazarus. Mr. Robert Hichens, in his book about 
the Holy Land, thus speaks of a visit to Bethany :—I descended a number of steep 
steps in darkness to see the place called the Tomb of Lazarus, a sort of cavern 
excavated in the limestone, in which the Franciscan Fathers occasionally say 
mass. I was also shown the massive ruins ot the house of Simon the Leper, 
and the house of Mary and Martha. The latter name is given to an arch and 
a small, rough bit of wall contained in an enclosure full of brambles, grass, 
poppies and wild cactus. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


Every effect has a cause, and to produce the effect we must first know, and 
then use the cause. Different temperaments are differently affected by the 
same mode of action. These are truisms of psychology. Have you learned 
these and similar words. Do you apply their lesson in your teaching? If you 
do not, you may quickly learn it today by watching Jesus. Here were three 
men totally different in temperament. Notice how differently he treated them. 
Jesus needed not that any one should bear witness concerning man; for he 
himself knew what was in man. Looking upon the one who came to him 
in all his eagerness exclaiming, “I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest,” 
Jesus knew that he had not counted the cost, that he was moved by a fleeting 
feeling, and to him Jesus spoke his discouraging words about the homelessness, 
the hardships, that were the portion of followers of the Son of Man. ‘The 
other two men who wanted to follow him yet hesitated and pleaded for delay. 
Jesus peremptorily bade follow him at once. The one he repelled, the other 
two he summoned. Jesus always individualized. He dealt with Martha and 
Mary differently. He did not have one and the same method with one and 
all. Different temperaments need different treatment. 

Teachers have not Jesus’ ready insight into the temperaments of their pupils: 
they must know their pupils before they can individualize. Would you lead 
your pupils to follow their Lord? What will win one to his side will not win 
another. Study every pupil under your care, and remember that “Plants differ 
in their nature, and the gardener who wants to make the most of them studies 
them, finds out their peculiarities and treats them accordingly. To our Lord’s 
eye, every human being had a moral and spiritual physiognomy of his own, 
and so he has not one universal and invariable method of dealing with all 
the souls that seek him; he deals with every soul according to its own special 
character and need. All are not to be won for Christ and the Kingdom in 
the same way.” 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


“T wish Jesus Christ lived on earth now,” said a little lad. “Why do you 
wish that?” his mother asked. “Because I should like to do something for 
him.” “What could a little boy like you do?” “I could run errands for him.” 
“So you could; and you can do them for him now. ‘Take this cup of jelly over 
to the little sick girl opposite, and you will be doing it for Christ.” To teach 
this thought should be your aim to-day—it is expressed in our Golden Text. 
Omit verses 9.57-02: show how Mary and Joanna and Susanna served Jesus 
with their money, how Martha served him in her home, how Mary served 
him by her sympathy and eagerness to learn from him. Show the picture of 
Christ in the Home of Mary and Martha by Hofmann, Perry 7973 or Allori, 
Wilde 113. They all loved Jesus and each did what she could for him. ‘Teach 
your pupils that they are serving Jesus when they give their pennies to help 
carry his messages to the people far away who have never heard of him; that 
they are serving him in the home when they are kind and helpful to brothers 
and sisters and father and mother; that they are serving him when, like Mary, 
they are eager to listen to his words and learn what he would have them do. 
Call for the Golden Text and explain that Jesus means that every kind deed 
they do for others is done for him. Call for these lines: 

“Somebody did a golden deed; 
Somebody proved a friend in need; 
Somebody sang a beautiful song; 
Somebody smiled the whole day long, 
Was that somebody you?” 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. When Professor Henry Drummond was a student 
in an English High School the boys decorated the buildings in honor of the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales, who is now the King of England. The larger 
boys cut mottoes and crests out of paper of various colors and_ pasted them 
on the windows while the smaller boys like Henry looked on. The supply of 
paper ran short and Henry was told to run out and buy some more, but he 
refused to go because he preferred to stay and watch the work. “But don't 
you know,” said the big boy earnestly, “that it is O. H. M. S.?”. “On his 
Majesty’s service! You don’t really mean it?” exclaimed Henry, and then 
he ran off on the errand at once, “feeling as if he were ten feet high,” he said 
long afterwards in telling the incident. And often in his later life, when some 
disagreeable duty stared him in the face, he accepted it cheerfully with the 
thought that he was on his Majesty’s Service, the service of his Lord Jesus 
Christ. And in truth all unselfish service for others is service for our Master, 
What does our Golden Text say? How many people are mentioned in our 
lesson as serving Jesus? How many as refusing to serve him? 

For Older Pupils. From what chapter of what Book is our lesson taken? 
Why are there three paragraphs grouped in one lesson; what is the connecting 
thought? (Next paragraph and Historical Background). 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Servinc Jesus 


The Title of Our Lesson. Mary Magdalene, Joanna the wife of Chuzas, 
and Susanna and many others, served Jesus with their money—they ministered 
unto him of their substance. “A certain man” glibly promised to follow and 
serve him, and Jesus bade him count the cost. T'wo others whom Jesus asked 
to follow and thus serve him, refused, claiming that they had other duties at 
present. Martha of Bethany served him by her hospitality, giving him food and 
the shelter of home. Mary of Bethany served him by sitting at his feet, listen- 
ing to his words, ministering to his spiritual hunger for a sympathetic and un- 
derstanding listener. Our lesson is well entitled “Serving Jesus” and our Golden 
Text shows us how we may serve him today. 

No man, having put his hand to the Plow, and looking back, is Fit for the 
Kingdom of God. Henry Martyn put his hand to the plow, and with that im- 
mortal word upon his lips which oxpressed both vow and prayer, “Now, let me 
burn out for God!” he began his lonely )ork. Henry Martyn is worth thinking 
about if you want a companion in the heroic life. He plowed away at the fur- 
row, plowed away, and even when illness came, and the sentence of death was 
in him, and his friends beseeched him to come home and rest, “he could not 
bear the idea of completely abandoning the work”, to which he had given his 
life, and “so he went to Persia that he might revise his Persian New Testament 
among the very people for whom it was prepared.” No “looking back” from 
the plow! No relinquishing the handles even for a holiday! Ay, and we, too, 
have got a living plowman whom we cannot entice home for a holiday! We 
have cooeyed to him, we have hallooed to him, but Griffith John away in China 
moves on in the furrow! We would shower our honors on him, but he just 
gratefully smiles in the midst of the hopeful field. The Chairmanship of the 
Congregational Union was offered to him, and he quietly replied, “Send me out 
more plowmen!” 

1 think of James Gilmore. I think of the wild, far-stretching field to which 
he addressed his uncompanioned life. Get the size of the field. Mongolia 
stretches from the Sea of Japan on the east to Turkestan on the west, a distance 
of three thousand miles, and from the southern boundary of Asiatic Russia to 
the great wall of China, a distance of nine hundred miles. Into that mighty 
field put down a single man and let him attempt single-handed the heavy work 
of evangelizing it for Christ. Again, I say, “What a field!” and again I say, 
“What a plowman!” And he plowed away, and in unthinkable loneliness. “My 
eyes have filled with tears frequently these last few days in spite of myself! Oh, 
the intense loneliness of Christ’s life! He bore it! O Jesus, let me follow in 
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thy steps.” In after days was there much to cheer him in the furrow he had 
cut? “In the shape of converts I have seen no results. I have not, as far as I 
am aware, seen any one who even wanted to be a Christian.” He writes again: 
“Oh, if things would only move!” How then? Did he turn back? Oh, no, he 
never looked back! He found his sufficiency in his Savior, and he died in the 
furrow. In one of his last letters to his brother he wrote, “In Jesus is all ful- 
ness. Supply yourself from him. Heaven's ahead, brother. Hurrah!” I know 
of no more heartening word in missionary literature than this “Hurrah!” from 
this much worn plowman, cutting his day’s furrow in the tremendous field of 
Mongolia. Dr. J. H. Jowett, in The Transfhigured Church. 

Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these My Brethren, ye did it unto Me. 


The law of a king is service, 
And the kingliest serve the most. 
Then, ye who are sons of promise 
And would royal lineage bcast, 


Get under the common burden. 
Go, brother the brotherless sons, 
And win the royal guerdon, 
The thanks of comforted ones. Staley F, Davis. 


II Poor Excuses For Not FoLLowine AND SERVING JESUS 


First let me do Something Else. One man whom Jesus summoned to be 
his follower wished to postpone doing so indefinitely; he would remain at home 
as long as his father lived, and then he would find some other excuse. ‘The 
other man would delay his going with Jesus till he could tell his household 
good-bye, and then he would be easily persuaded not to go at all. 

Dr. Marcus Dods rightly says that there are some today who virtually say: 
“Let me first do all I want to do, and then, when nothing else calls me, I will 
follow Christ’: always there is something else that must first be done, and the 
time for following Christ is still future when the one thing now to be done 
is to die. 

_ Some Other Excuses. Every leader is familiar with the individual who never 

can be persuaded to do religious work. If he is appointed on a committee, per- 
haps he says he never could work with others. If he is asked to be responsible 
for bringing a companion to church service, he complains that he has not enough 
influence with the man. If he is urged to assist the pastor in community visita- 
tion, he says that he would do more harm than good. Always he has some ex- 
cuse ready—and usually the excuse takes a modest turn. Such shirkers of re- 
sponsibility may learn a lesson from the seven-year-old California girl, the 
daughter of a section foreman, who found a broken rail just before the Over- 
land Limited was due. She hurried to the telephone, only to learn that the 
train had passed the nearest station. “You must signal it,” the helpless operator 
said to her. “I’m pretty little, but I'll try!” was the brave answer. ‘Then she 
hurried down the track, and with her red petticoat stopped the train in season 
to avoid what might have proved a disastrous wreck. Modesty is an admirable 
quality for workers—that is, if it is coupled with a determination to do one’s 
best, even if ability is small. But in how many cases laziness and indifference 
masquerade under the name of modesty! Westminster Adult Bible Class. 

Refined Excuses. The Sunday-school Chronicle reports an address given by 
Dr. Moffatt, of Oxford, upon the theme, “See that ye refuse not him that speak- 
eth.” He referred first to the power of self-deception. People might put Christ 
out of their lives without being fully conscious of what they were doing. A 
refusal might not always be couched in the blunt terms, “I will MOte ae Lt might 
be wrapped up in fair speech, affable good nature, or even in respectful silence. 
The human heart could invent a hundred devices for escaping what was incon- 
venient. One danger of our modern life was that with regard to Christianity 
we practiced such refined methods of evasion. One subtle method of evading 
the direct appeal of religion was the postponement of a decision. The mere fact 
that we have such excellent intentions about the future seems to excuse us for 
the poor show we make in the present. And another method was that of 
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those who hesitated on the threshold because they did not know what would be 
required of them. But we must submit before we see. If we question our Lord’s 
right to that great confidence we let our lives spell out a quiet and polite “No” 
to the call of the living God. 


III Two Ways oF SeErvine Jesus 


Martha’s and Mary’s Ways. 
When he who, sad and weary, longing sore 
For love’s sweet service sought the sisters’ door, 
One saw the heavenly, one the human guest; 
But who shall say which loved the Master best? Whittier. 


Where Martha Erred. One’s sympathies run out to Martha. It is easy, we 
say, to honor the Lord by sitting at his feet; it is a harder thing by far to honor 
him by active service: and yet in many points we must come to feel that Martha 
was mistaken. She does not well understand either Mary or Jesus. Her ap- 
preciation of Jesus is genuine but not profound; and she does not speak to him 
with the deference which is his due. She may have been almost hurt by his 
assurance that Mary had chosen the good part; she thought in her heart that Mary 
had chosen the bad, or, at any rate, the selfish part. There was only one way, 
she thought, of honoring her Lord at that moment, and she herself had 
chosen it. 

But Martha has to learn that she does not herself exhaust the possibilities of 
service, and that there may be forms of service which she despises—forms, too, 
perhaps, superior to her own. ‘The more we iook at this very human hostess, 
with her restlessness, her anxiety, her impulsiveness, her irritability, her in- 
tolerance, the more we sympathize with the kindly remonstrance that lies be- 
neath the searching words of Jesus. 

One thing is needful. What is that? It is very characteristic of Jesus. He 
does not say. Look at Mary, and you will see it. There it is! or rather there 
she is! for Mary is that thing incarnate. Sitting at the Master’s feet, and hang- 
ing wistfully upon his every word, she is an immortal illustration of the truth 
which Jesus would bring home to the restless Martha, and to all those eager, 
strenuous spirits of which Martha is the type. 

Many words are wise and fruitful, but there are none like his. None see so 
deep into life, or so far across death; and the soul that does not steady itself 
on his words is likely enough to be anxious and troubled about many things. 
But to sit down in a quiet hour when the mood comes upon us—for this mood 
is a visit of Jesus—to read and ponder his words till we learn from them that 
peace which passceth all understanding, and which will keep us from being anxious 
and troubled any more,—that is the one thing needful. John Edgar McFadyen, 
in The City with Foundations. 

Other Marys. It is the Marys of whom the saints of all the Churches have 
been made—the Catharine Booths, the Josephine Butlers, the Miss Willards, 
who have had a vision of Christ, have sat at his feet looking into his eyes and 
listening to his voice, and who have then given themselves to his service as the 
one thing worth living for. The Marys are dreamers, they are poets, they have 
the artistic soul and the artistic temperament. Editor of Christian World Pulpit. 
Worship or Service, Which? 

Worship or service—which? Ah, that is best ' 
To which he calls us, be it toil or rest; 

To labor for him in life’s busy stir, 

Or seek his feet, a silent worshipper. Caroline Atherton Mason. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Whom hast thou helped today? 

Making excuses takes time that is better spent in “making good.” Youth’s 
Companion. 

I can think of nothing even in heaven happier than this year of service has 
been. Dr. J. R. Miller. 

We must not allow legitimate cares to impair our full and free fellowship with 
our Master. Dr. W. L. Watkinson. 
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“She who is cumbered with serving will be all the better if sometimes she sits 
at Jesus’ feet, and perhaps it will not harm Mary if occasionally she humors 
Martha by helping her in the house and sharing her little worries.” 

_ Do all the good you can, by all the means you can, in all the ways you can, 
in all the places you can, at all the times you can, to all the people you can, 
as long as ever you can. John Wesley. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


In all the Gospel records there is no word or hint that Jesus ever complained 
of the hardships of his life. How did they compare with the hardships in your 
life? Do you ever complain of yours? 

Our debt to Christ is payable at the bank of humanity’s need. But how often 
he has to say “Ye did it not unto me”. How often have you failed to recognize 
the call of Christ in the call of the outcast, thé imprisoned, the sick, and the 
sin-bound! how often has he been denied when claiming but his own from those 
who profess his name! Dr. J. Stuart Holden. 

Our Prayer: Make us, O our Father, rich in self-giving, eager to pour out 
love and service for the sake of him who gave himself so freely for us. What 
task hast thou for us today? What opportunity awaits us today for serving 
Christ? Open our eyes that we may see the duty and the opportunity that 
await us as true followers of Jesus Christ. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The perfect woman: a blend of Martha and Mary. 

2. To what does the companionship of Christ lead? See “The Divine Call: 
Follow Me”, The Survey, Oct. 5, 1912. 

3. The call and equipment for effective service today. See article by this title 
in The Survey, Jan. 20, 1912, and “Personality a Social Product and Force”, 
The Survey, Jan. 6, 1912. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. On what great occasions is it recorded that Jesus 
prayed? 2. Where in the Bible is the Lord’s Prayer given in its fuller form? 
(Mt. 6.) 3. What warning did Jesus give his disciples against praying like the 
Pharisees? (Mt. 6.5-8.) 4. What is the reason given by James why some do not 
receive what they ask in prayer? (Jas. 4.3.) 5. What is the condition given in 
First John that must be fulfilled before one’s prayer is answered? (1 Jn. 5.14-15.) 
6. Why are the first three Gospels called the Synoptic Gospels? (Guide, p. 21 ) 

Questions to think about. 1. Who is the John referred to in v. 1? 2. How 
may God’s name be hallowed? (Guwide, p. 63.) What two lessons about prayer 
does the parable of the Unfriendly Neighbor teach? (Guide, § 8, p. 65.) 3. 
What does “Thy kingdom come” mean? 4. What is the meaning of “Bring us 
not into temptation”? (Guide, f 6, p. 62 and { 4, p. 64.) 5. What is the argument 
of v. 9? (Guide, J 3, p. 63.) 6. What is the argument of vv. 11-13? (Guide, 
p. 63.) 7. How does the unfriendly neighbor of the parable contrast with the 
friendly neighbor of the Parable of the Good Samaritan? 8. What petition did 
Jesus bid his disciples offer when he sent forth the Seventy? 9. Compare the 
Lord’s Prayer as given by Luke with that given by Matthew in the Sermon on 
the Mount. 10. Why should we pray? 11. When our prayer is answered, should 
this strengthen our faith in God? 12. When it is not answered, should it weaken 
our faith? 13. What prayers will God not answer? (Those of his enemies, those 
that ask help in carrying out evil designs, those that are not in accordance with 
his will.) 

Memory and Note Book Work. Read Psalms 34.1-17 and 145.10-21 and 
commit to memory the verses most helpful to you. 

Write IV. Jesus Served by Others. 
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Lesson V—FEBRUARY I. 


THE UNFRIENDLY NEIGHBOR 


Golden Text 


Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. Lk. 11.9 


LESSON Luke 11.1-13 COMMIT verses 9, 10 


{ And it came to pass, as he was praying in a certain place, that when he ceased, 
one of his disciples said unto him, Lord, teach us to pray, even as John also taught 
his disciples. 2 And he said unto them, When ye pray, say, Father, Hallowed he 
thy name. Thy kingdom come. 3 Give us day by day our daily bread. 4 And for- 
give us our sins; for we ourselves also forgive every one that is indebted to us. And 
bring us not inte temptation. 

5 And he said unto them, Which of you shall have a friend, and shal! go unto him 
at midnight, and say to him, Friend, lend me three loaves; 6 for a friend of mine 
is come to me from a journey, and I have nothing to set before him; 7 and he from 
within shall answer and say, Trouble me not: the door is now shut, and my children 
are with me in bed; | cannot rise and give thee? 8 I say unto you, Though he will 
not rise and give him because he is his friend, yet because of his importunity he 
will arise and give him as many as he needeth. 9 And I say unto you, Ask, and it 
shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. 
{0 For every one that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened. {1 And of which of you that is a father shall his son 
ask a leaf, and he give him a stone? or a fish, and he for a fish give him a serpent? 
{2 Or if he shall ask an egg, will he give him a scorpion? 13 If ye then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him? 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. In a certain place. One of Luke’s vague references to place and time. See 
1 3, p. 41—One of his disciples said unto him. It is suggested that this may 
have been a recent disciple who had not heard the Sermon on the Mount—As 
John also taught his disciples. Nothing is known about the prayer taught by 
John the Baptist, but rabbis were wont to prescribe definite forms of prayer: see 
Light from Oriental Life. 

2. When ye pray, say. The model prayer which follows is an abbreviated 
form of the one given by Matthew in the Sermon on the Mount: See Mt. 6.— 
Father. Many ancient authorities read Our Father, who art in heaven: See 
Mt. 6.9, RVm. Since God is our Father, prayer is the most reasonable of all 
things. “The end of prayer is not to win concessions from Almighty Power, but 
to have communion with Almighty Love” (Ainsworth) —Hallowed. Reverenced, 
counted holy. See p. 63—Thy name. God’s name stands for God’s nature. 
God himself. “The petitions bearing upon the glory of God come first, those 
bearing upon ourselves last. If we begin by getting right with God, we shall 
get right in temporal things as well’ (Taylor) —Thy kingdom come. See p. 63. 
Many ancient authorities add Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth. See 
Mt. 6.10, RVm. 

3. Give us. Not until the first place has been given to our Heavenly Father 
and his sovereignty should our personal wants be broached.—Our daily bread. 
Greek our bread for the coming day. Or, our needful bread: as in Mt. 6.11 
RVm. Bread here stands for all our temporal needs. i 

. For we ourselves also forgive every one that is indebted to us. See J 2 
p. 68. Read Mt. 18.21-35—And bring us not into temptation. The AV reads 
lead. “The difference between bring and lead is important. Men lead each other 
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into temptation by offering inducements to do wrong; but the thought here is 
of God’s so ordering things in his Providence as to bring us into trying circum- 
stances which would put our principles and character to the test” (Broadus). 
Such bringing into temptation is for the purpose of strengthening our character, 
and the petition is in accordance with Paul’s words (1 Cor. 10.13), that he suf- 
fer us not to be tempted above what we are able—Many ancient authorities add 
but deliver us from the evil one (or, from evil): See Mt. 6.13, RVm. “It is the 
constant prayer to resist temptation, which makes us able to resist when it 
comes; and the prayer to be delivered from the evil renders the evil inoperative. 
Prayer puts on the spiritual armor and guarantees victory, Eph. 6.1-16” (Hor- 
ton). But see Professor Harnack’s interpretation, p. 64. 

5-8. Shall go unto him at midnight. It was not unusual to travel at night in 
order to avoid the heat—Trouble me not. “His half-vexed tone is true to na- 
ture, he is selfish, and his reluctance is real. God’s reluctance is apparent only, 
arising from reasons which work for our best good. ‘This contrast is borne out 
by v. 13” (Riddle).—I cannot. I will not—Importunity. The Greek verb means 
shamelessness—As many as. Or, whatsoever things, RVm. 

9. And I say unto you. The argument here is, that if persisting request will 
lead a selfish man to discommode himself to grant it, verse 8, surely one can 
believe that the Father will readily grant a petition. Prayer is not the conquer- 
ing of God’s reluctance, says Phillips Brooks, but the taking hold of God’s will- 
ingness.—Ask. “God and love are to be had for the asking, but they must be 
asked.”—Ask...seek...knock. “We ask for what we wish; we seek for what 
we miss: we knock for that from which we feel ourselves shut out’ (David 
Brown). “We ask for wisdom, and God gives (Jas. 1.5). We seek the gift of 
discernment from him who knows what is in men. We knock for admission 
into that Hall of Divine Judgment. In a word we pray for the Spirit. Com- 
pare Lk. 11.13” (Horton). 

11. Will he give him a stone? ‘The father may not grant his child’s request, 
but he will not mock him by deceiving him and giving him something that merely 
looks like what he asks for. Eastern loaves of bread resembled stones in shape: 
probably “a stone for bread” was a proverbial expression.—For a fish give him a 
serpent? A serpent resembles an eel. The serpent here is “the sea-serpent, that 
scaleless fish found in the Sea of Galilee, forbidden by the law, Lev. 11.12.” “A 
scorpion for a fish” was a Greek proverb. 

12. If he shall ask an egg, will he give him a scorpion? When coiled up, a 
scorpion is somewhat like an egg in appearance. ‘The meaning of verses 11-12 
is that in answer to prayer “God gives neither what is useless (a stone) nor 
what is harmful (a serpent or scorpion).” 

13. How much more shall your heavenly-Father, Literally, your Father out 
of heaven. “God is the Fathér of men; wiser and kinder and stronger than 
earthly fathers. Fathers do not mock their children, but give them what is best 
for them; God is your Father, therefore God will give you in answer to prayer 
this rich moral gift” (Horton).—Give the Holy Spirit. “The perfect gift of the 
perfect Father”. See p. 64. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


2. Hallowed be thy name. Hallowed is just holyed; that is, held and treated 
as holy, honored as is meet. In this petition we pray against all idolatry and 
against profaning and neglecting God’s name, and we pray for hallowing the 
great name...Every act of worship is a hallowing of his name, and some ways 
of worship have more hallowing in them than others. During worship in the 
early Church, the pastor used to cry out, “Sursum corda: Lift your hearts to 
Heaven”; and also “Hoc age: Do this thing, put all your soul into it.” Worship 
means worthyship: it is the way of publicly owning the infinite worthiness of 
the All-worthy. James Wells. ’ 

2. Thy kingdom come. When we pray this prayer, “Thy kingdom come,” 
we are praying that God may rule our business life, our commercial life, and 
our political life. We are asking him to take the government of our markets 
and our offices and our exchanges. We are asking him to be Lord in the 
realms of right and light. What an enormous sweep this prayer has! Dr. J. 
D, Jones. 
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3. Our daily bread. I have read somewhere that when the month of Aug- 
ust comes round the world is each year within two months of famine; the 
world’s granaries at that time contain only eight weeks’ supply of corn. How 
forcibly such a fact preaches the truth of our dependence upon God! Dr. J. 
D. Jones. 


Give us this day our daily bread, we pray, 
And give us likewise, Lord, our daily thought, 
That our poor souls may strengthen as they ought, 
And starve not on the husks of yesterday.—Phillips Brooks. 


I pray that prayer and I want to mean it. I am perfectly sure that if I sit 
at my table this morning, well filled with wholesome and sufficient food, and 
look into the eyes of my family and pray “Give us this day our daily bread,” 
and see them satisfied and do not do what I can in all the relations of my 
life, politically and industrially and in my religious functions, to see to it 
that every child in this Republic has its daily bread—then I believe that I crucify 
my Lord afresh, And I believe that it is true of any of us who stand and 
see our own children well fed and do not feel the obligation; for it was “Give 
us this day our daily bread”—not give you or me or mine, but us. Raymond 
Robins, in an Address. 

4. And bring us not into temptation. The usual interpretation has very 
early given rise to objections and doubts. James 1.13 sounds almost like a 
fervent protest against a view current even in New Testament times. It was 
felt as a phrase unworthy of God’s fatherly love and the joyful message of 
the Kingdom of Heaven brought by Jesus, by the authors of the earliest Latin 
translations of the New Testament, by Cyprian, Tertullian, and others. The 
belief that God, the Father, should lead us into temptation has been a stumbling 
block in the way of many other writers since the day of Origen. Now, fol- 
lowing upon the fourth petition (in Matthew’s account), we expect to hear 
in the sixth, not of temptation, but of punishment, of affliction. “Forgive us 
our debts (transgressions) and bring not affliction upon us” (on account of 
our transgressions). This gives a good and easily intelligible meaning. The 
Greek epacuds has in a number of instances simply the meaning of suffering, 
atHiction, distress. Thus the sixth petition teaches us to pray that God may 
not bring upon us severe afflictions, which might eventually lead us into temp- 
tation. Professor Harnack, in Biblical World. 


13. Give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him. The one gift above all 
which the Father desires to give is his Holy Spirit. Now it is absolutely in- 
conceivable that God could withhold his Holy Spirit from one who asked for 
that Spirit, just as it would be impossible to give the Spirit to one who cared 
nothing for the things of the Spirit. No matter what else we ask for we 
cannot have it unless we take also the Spirit of God. This is the accom- 
paniment of all God’s gifts. If the gift cannot be given without the Spirit, the 
giving of the gift is impossible. If the gift is in harmony with the Spirit, the 
gift will come. If the gift is not in harmony with the spirit of God but the 
heart of the worshipper is in harmony the Spirit can come in increased abun- 
dance. In this case the Father refuses the petition but sends a better gift than 
that asked for. Many of our prayers are so ignorant and foolish that they are 
like petitions for stones, serpents and scorpions. God sends bread, fish and 
egg instead. When we make a poor request through ignorance he sends his 
Spirit. If we do not get what we ask we get something better. Even in 
answer to our petition for the coming of the Spirit it may be that the Spirit 
will not come as we have expected. There may not be the sudden bursting 
light for which we have longed, or the revelation may be otherwise far 
different from what we had looked for. Still it is impossible for God not to 
give us the best of all gifts if we ask for it, and the patience which prompts 
us to renew the petition in the face of seeming silence is itself not a merely 
reflex influence, but the direct gift of God’s Spirit—as great and glorious a 
gift as any which we can receive and the sure token that the Spirit has already 
come. Bishop Francis J. McConnell, in Sunday-school Journal. 
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LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


1. Teach us to pray. In the “One Volume Commentary” it is noted that 
every Jew was required to recite daily eighteen sets of prayers of considerable 
length, or, if hindered by press of business, a summary of them; that the 
rabbis also taught their pupils an additional form of prayer composed by them- 
selves, to be added to these eighteen prayers; and that our Lord’s disciples 
would therefore understand that they were to recite this Prayer every day 
at the end of their ordinary prayers. “The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” 
which dates probably from the first century A.D., directs the Prayer to be said 
three times a day by all Christians. So jealously was its secrecy guarded in 
early times that, like the Creed, it was only taught to catechumens just before 
their baptism, and was never used in those portions of public worship to 
which the heathen were admitted. 

The rabbinical directions for prayer included prescriptions in detail of dress, 
posture, time and place, as well as of tone, manner and phrasing. 

5-8. The Parable of the Unfriendly Neighbor. The arrival of a friend un- 
expectedly at midnight was not an uncommon occurrence, for in that country 
people often traveled by night to escape the great heat of the day. Nor was 
it unusual to have no bread in the house at that time. Only enough bread for 
the day was baked every morning. 

A bedstead was a very unusual article of furniture. Some houses had a 
raised platform on one side of the room upon which the family slept. The 
poorest people slept upon skins, or even the bare floor, and their only covering 
was the outer garments which they wore during the day. 

His children are with him, sleeping on their mattresses on the floor around 
him. Wher the time for sleep arrives the bedding materials are taken out of 
the wardrobe box, or recess in the wall where they have been lying rolled up 
during the day. Each mattress is stuffed with cotton or wool, and has be- 
longing to it a thick quilt covered with colored calico or silk. G. M. Mackie. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. What parable have we already studied? Who was the 
friendly neighbor in that parable? Was he importuned to do something for 
the wounded man? In what three ways was the subject of service taught in 
our last lesson? Where did the conversation with Martha take place? 

The Time of Today’s Lesson. Luke records the question about prayer, 
and the giving of “the Lord’s Prayer” in answer, immediately after our text 
for last week, but he does not give the time nor the place, although he gives 
the occasion—it was after our Lord had been praying. Matthew records “the 
Lord’s Prayer” (in fuller form) in the Sermon on the Mount, associating it 
with Jesus’ warning against the insincere prayers of the Pharisees. Jesus may 
have given the prayer twice, or Matthew may be grouping in the Sermon on 
the Mount sayings spoken by Jesus at various times. The Parable of the Un- 
friendly Neighbor is not given by the other Evangelists. The teaching about 
the value of importunity in prayer, with which our text concludes, Matthew 
gives in another connection in the Sermon on the Mount. 

The Unity and Force of the Lesson. After teaching his disciples how to 
pray, by giving them the Model Prayer, Jesus continued to instruct them in 
regard to prayer. By this Parable of the Unfriendly Neighbor, he taught two 
facts. (1) It is the consciousness of need that leads one to pray sincerely 
and effectively: unlike the Good Samaritan Parable, where love gives with. 
out being asked, here it is need urgently claiming a neighbor’s help, and 
the help is given because of the importunity. (2) Prayer is answered: 
the constant knocking at the door caused the man within to arise and give the 
applicant what he asked for: so the constant asking, seeking, knocking at the 
Throne of God will receive its reward. Then by his analogies between an 
earthly father and the Heavenly Father, Jesus taught this third fact about 
prayer, that the Heavenly Father knows how to give, far better than we know 
how to ask or think. 

The Lesson Outline. I. The Lord’s Prayer, 1-4. II. The Parable of the 
Unfriendly Neighbor with its Lessons in regard to Prayer, 5-10. III. An- 
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alogy between an Earthly Father and the Heavenly Father, with its Lesson 
that God knows How to Answer Prayer, 11-13. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


The occasion was when Jesus was praying. Because he often sought a moun- 
tain for prayer, the Mount of Olives has been suggested as “the certain place.” 
But all we know is that it was somewhere on the way from Galilee to Jerusalem. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


Three times in this lesson Jesus illustrates divine truths by human analogies; 
see verses 4, 5-10, and 13. We ourselves forgive our debtors: shall not God 
forgive us? We ourselves give good gifts unto our children; shall not our 
Heavenly Father give the best of all gifts, the Holy Spirit, to them that ask 
him? Jesus habitually interprets God’s nature by all that is best in man’s. So 
may you interpret God to your pupils. So may you illustrate divine truths by 
appealing to common experiences. : 

And there is a vital lesson in the text today for yourself. It is given in 
these verses written by H. B. Hartzler: 


Go, speak to Jesus, first, 
Then to the child. Go, let him speak to thee, 
Who taught on earth in Judah’s waning days, 
On mountain slopes, along the pebbly beach, 
And on the joyous billows of the sea. 
Yes, in the closet hear his voice, who spake 
As never man did speak. Ask for his mind, 
Whose patience bore the burdens of a world. 
Ask trustingly; the promise is to thee; 
Thou shalt receive. Then meet the child as one 
For whom the Savior died. That ransomed soul— 
God knows—it may be given thee to lift 
The little fledgling to an angel’s seat. 
Go, speak to Jesus; wait his answering word; 
Then tell the trusting child, like one who comes, 
Transfigured, from the mount of prayer. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


Let your aim be to teach your pupils the truth which binds all parts of our 
lesson together, that God is their Heavenly Father, to whom they should bring 
all their joys and troubles. Tell them of Tommy, the little boy who was found 
crying over his lessons. “Does it do you any good to cry about them, does 
crying help you learn them?” his father asked him. “No,’ he answered, “but 
it brings somebody else to help me, it brings you.” So that is what prayer 
does—telling their troubles to their Heavenly Father brings to them his help. 

Picture the scene: Jesus had just been praying and the disciples were look- 
ing at his face in surprise, for it shone with a wonderful light after he had been 
talking with his Father. They wanted to know how to pray as he had been 
praying, and they asked him to teach them. The first word they were to say 
in prayer, Jesus told them in his answer, was “Father.” Prayer is talking to our 
Heavenly Father. Next tell them the parable. Read the description of the 
home given on p. 65, and make the scene at the neighbor’s house vivid. 
Contrast the unwillingness of the neighbor with the willingness of the Father 
to hear and answer prayer. The parable will help them 


“To know that he is with them every day 
And be quite sure he hears them when they pray.” 


Then by questions from their own experiences and by verses 11 and 12 lead 
your pupils to think about how their fathers do not give them harmful things. 

Draw these objects on your board as you talk. Now impress the great truth 
that so God gives us only what it is best for us to have; sometimes we ask 
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for things which would be harmful; our heavenly Father knows best how to 
answer our prayers. 

If there is time the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer can be taught so as to show 
your pupils for what to pray. In teaching the words “Hallowed be thy name” 


J 


v4 


tell them of the five-year-old girl who asked God to bless her father, mother, 
sister, pussy, and the tame white mouse, and then stopped, but in a moment 
added, her face beaming with joy, “And please take care of yourself, God.” 
She somehow felt that her prayer had been selfish, and this “Take care of 
yourself, God” was her sweet way of saying that she did not want things only 
for herself, while God was not remembered. Prayer must not be selfish. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. “Why, Mrs. Tsan, where did you come from?” ex- 
claimed the missionary, as the woman entered. , 

“Oh, Miss Kan, I’m so tired, I’m so tired! I’ve walked fifteen miles today 
(her feet were bound and encased in shoes not more than three inches long, 
and she carried a child huddled in her coat) because I heard that you were 
going to the city soon, and I have not learned the Lord’s Prayer yet.” 

“But why did you not wait till I came back again?” 

_ “Who knows whether I'll be living when you come again? I want to learn 
it now.” 

“But you can’t learn it tonight, and I am going to Peking tomorrow 
morning.” 

“T must learn it tonight. I will learn it tonight. I'll learn it right now, 
you begin.” 

And so the missionary began, and the woman repeated it after her, nor 
would she go to bed nor allow the missionary to retire until she could repeat 
the prayer from beginning to end. 

This is a true story told by Dr. Isaac T. Headland, and “Miss Kan” is Mrs. 
Headland. Of what occasion in our Lord’s life does Mrs. Tsan’s eager wish 
remind you? 

For Older Pupils. It has been said that the Lord’s Prayer is absolutely 
the most universally known of any composition in the world’s literature. Why? 
Mr. B. F. Halt, writing in the Sunday-school Journal, gives this answer: Be- 
cause it is the best expression of absolutely the most universal instinct—the 
religious instinct. What is religion? Religion is the instinct which binds man 
to his Maker. What is prayer? Prayer is the conscious expression of the 
religious instinct. And Mr. Hall continues: Since prayer is the conscious 
expression of the religious instinct, just as sound is the conscious expression 
of musical feeling, and form of artistic, so the result obtained in the religious 
nature of man must of necessity depend, as in music and painting, upon the 
development and training of the religious sense by means of the highest and 
best instruction. 

A disciple felt the need of training in this expression of the religious in- 
stinct, and he sought the highest and best instruction from the One who best 
understood and practised it, the Master himself. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Teac us to Pray 


Why the Disciple asked Jesus to Teach them to Pray. Jesus had been 
praying. He was a Man of prayer. Every man of prayer bears on his face 
visible marks of his communion with God. After Moses had been on the 
mount with God, his face shone. John G. Paton in his autobiography, speak- 
ing of his father, says that every day he spent a long time talking with God, 
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and that as children he and his brother used to wonder at the beautiful light 
upon his face when he came forth from the interview. So it was with Jesus. 
He would go up the mountain tired, and sorely tried; he would come down, 
after a sleepless night spent in prayer to God, strong, refreshed and peaceful. 
The disciples could not help noticing this expression of joy and peace on his 
face, and it quickened within them the desire to pray as he prayed, that they, 
too, might enjoy the same peace and strength. Dr. J. D. Jones, in The Model 
Prayer. ; 

Jesus’ Answer. When we pray, say, Father. Thus he taught them that 
prayer is direct communion with the Heavenly Father. It is talking with him 
as to a personal Friend. Hallowed be thy name: thy kingdom come: thy 
will be done. The prayer falls naturally into two parts: first, the things of 
God; second, the things of man. The first three (Matthew’s version) peti- 
tions put God first, they are all concerned with his power and glory, they 
refer to him, his kingdom, his will. Give us this day our daily bread: and 
forgive us our sits; and bring us not into temptation, The last three petitions 
put ourselves first. In the petition for our temporal wants, note that we ask 
for a supply sufficient for this day’s needs, and the petition precludes anxious 
thought for the morrow; and that we ask also for a supply for our brother's 
need, and it implies that we will help supply that need. And note that in the 
petitions about sin we acknowledge that it is not possible to receive love from 
God while we are filled with hatred to men, that until we have the spirit which 
forgives we have not the spirit which can be forgiven. 

One who knew the Lord’s Prayer though he could not Repeat it. The 
Tamil missionary tried over and over again, to teach an ignorant convert the 
Lord’s Prayer. He could not learn it. Then he asked the old man to pray 
in his own way, and this is what he said :— 

“Oh, our Father, who art in heaven, you are our Father, we are your chil- 
dren. Keep us well. Heal my rheumatism and my child’s boil. Keep us 
from wild animals, the bear and the tiger. Forgive us our sins, our quarrels, 
angry words, all that we did since morning. Make us good. Bring all the 
castes to kneel to you and call you Father.” 


II Ask AND It SHALL BE GivEN You 


Because of his Importunity. Mr. Moody used to illustrate praying in 
earnest by this story. His little boy was playing around the room one day. 
when he said, “Papa, I want a drink.” His father took no notice of him and 
soon the boy said again, “Papa, I want a drink.” ‘The boy still kept on play- 
ing and his faher kept on reading. By and by the boy left his toys, came 
and put his hand on his father’s knees, and looking up into his face said very 
earnestly: “Papa, I am very thirsty; I must have a drink.’ “Then,” said Mr. 
Oe “T got him some water very quickly. I saw that he meant what he 
said. 

Ask in This Way. Just call to mind that bit of Walter Scott’s story about 
Jeanie Deans where Jeanie is brought by the kindness of the good Duke of 
Argyle into the presence of Queen Caroline. The Duke has told her that if 
she can interest this lady in her story, she will win the pardon of her sister 
Effie. It is that thought, the thought of “puir Effie,” that nerves Jeanie’s 
heart. “Puir Effie!” lying in Edinburgh prison, condemned to be hanged on 
the gallows tree for child murder! And Jeanie went about her asking in the 
right way. She lost all thought of ladies and dukes, and of where she was 
She never paused a moment to think about what words she would use, but 
just out of her full heart, spoke in her own natural homely phrases about “Effie 
—Effie in the prison! a puir young craitur, no eighteen year auld, that couldna 
be ca’d fit either to leeve or dee! and a word frae the king’s mouth would save 
her life! Oh! ma leddy!” cried Jeanie, as the tears ran down her cheeks 
“when the hour o’ trouble comes—the hour o’ death—it’s no what we hae dune 
for oorsels, but what we hae dune for ither folk, it’s maist pleasant to think 
on.” It was thus, with her whole heart’s longing for Effie’s life, in her homely 
simple, unthought-of words, that Jeanie Deans, at the feet of Queen Caroline, 
hae oer aed for ert, wanted—and she got it. ‘ 

ear friends, at the rone of Grace ask you in that wa i 
it. Condensed from a Sermon by Dr. Tow Hardy. ire ea 
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Ask, Seek, Knock. It is only by thinking about great and good things that 
we come to love them, it is only by loving them that we come to long for 
them; and it is only by longing for them that we are impelled to seek after 
them, and it is only by seeking after them that they become ours and we enter 
into vital experience of their beauty and blessedness. Dr. Henry Van Dyke. 

The Condition. In a single sentence the apostle John gives the condition 
which must be fulfilled if our prayers are to prevail with God—“This is the 
boldness which we have toward him, that, if we ask anything according to 
his will, he heareth us.” 


What did Jesus mean when he said: “Ask and it shall be given you: seek, 
and ye shall find; knock and it shall be opened unto you; for everyone that 
asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh, findeth; and to him that knocketh it 
shall be opened’? He did not mean that we have a claim on God which he is 
bound to acknowledge if we ask it. He meant that whatever we ask in the 
name and in the spirit of Jesus himself, whatever, therefore, is in accordance 
with the divine will, will be granted us. Our prayer will be answered in our 
way, if it is the right way, but if it is not, then in God’s own way; as Whittier 
beautifully says :— 


All as God wills, who wisely heeds 
To give or to withhold, 

And knoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told! 


From the Youth's Companion come the following very helpful words on 
the right use of prayer. Many unconsciously think prayer a charm, and trust 
to it superstitiously. Many, on the other hand, do not pray enough, and con- 
sider prayer a failure. But a crisis in life comes. An unknown disgrace 
threatens. We try to pray out of it. A dear one sickens. We try to pray 
him well. The disgrace strikes. The dear one dies. To our horror and 
astonishment our prayers are unanswered. What is the matter? On whom 
is the failure to be laid? We have prayed and done our part. Shall we then 
distrust God, and think that the religious life and intimate relations with God 
are unreal? 

There is a better way than that. Above all things we must pray sensib'y. 
A man can not be unreasonable in religion any more than in business, and 
expect success. There are two ways of looking at this question. There are 
certain things which it is evident we ought to have. There are certain other 
things which we do not know whether we ought to have or not. 

We know that we ought to have purity, veracity, honor, trust, unselfishness, 
and faith in God. There is no dispute in heaven or on earth about these 
things. 

We do not know whether we ought to be warm or cold, hungry or fed, 
sick or well, rich or poor, happy or miserable. God does. In these doubtful 
matters we can only suggest, and not dictate to the Almighty. To him belongs 
the decision. Our business is to pray, even if we do not get what we want. 
His part is to answer in the way his love and wisdom dictate. 

But as concerns the things that we know we ought to have because we are 
sure that they must be what he wishes us to have, our duty is to pray, and not 
only expect to get, but seek to get, what we ask for. 


III Missionary Toric: THE PRAYER FoR THE ComiNc oF Gop’s Kincpom 


When the Prayer is Mockery. The man who is not prepared to do some- 
thing to bring in God’s kingdom has no moral right to pray for its advent. 
The Kingdom of God ‘cannot be established or widened in any community by 
men in their slippers or women wholly devoted to their clubs. It will take 
prayer and labor and self-denial, and sacrifice of much that is held most dear, 
to bring that kingdom in for which we pray. A life divided between business 
and amusements never yet brought in God’s Kingdom anywhere; and God’s 
people are called to decide whether they will cease to offer the petition or do 
something to make the prayer effective. The Interior. 
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“Lord when we pray, ‘Thy kingdom come!’ 
Then fold our hands without a care 

For souls whom thou has died to save, 
We do but mock thee with our prayer. 


Thou couldst have sent an angel band 

To call thine erring children home; 
And thus through heavenly ministries 

On earth thy kingdom might have come. 


But since to human hands like ours 
Thou hast committed work divine, 

Shall not our eager hearts make haste 
To join their feeble powers with thine?” 


In the Early Church. Jesus Christ, by precept, by command, and by ex- 
ample, has shown with great clearness and force that he recognizes the greatest 
need of the enterprise of world-wide evangelization to be prayer. Before give 
and before go comes pray. This is the Divine order. Anything that reverses 
or alters it inevitably leads to loss or disaster. This is strikingly illustrated in 
the wonderful achievements of the early Christians, which were made possible 
by their constant employment of the irresistible, hidden forces of the prayer 
kingdom. They ushered in Pentecost by prayer. When they wanted laborers 
they prayed. When the time came to send forth laborers the Church was 
called together to pray. Their great foreign missionary enterprise, which 
carried forward its work so rapidly through the Roman Empire, began in 
prayer. One of the two reasons for establishing the order of deacons was 
that the Apostles—that is, the leaders of the Church—might give themselves 
to prayer. Every undertaking was begun and ended in prayer. In this we 
find the secret of the marvelous triumph of the early Christian Church. Dr. 
John R. Mott. 

What you can Do. Do you ask what you can do for the Kingdom of God 
in your country, in your city, in your village?—you can at least give to it one 
life that is utterly true and faithful, one life loyal to the core to the will and 
work of God. It is not enough to contribute your criticism, you must con- 
tribute yourselves, yield yourselves to God, become his fellow-workers, be 
willing to suffer that others may succeed, to die that others may live. This 
is what it means to be a Christian! Not having comfort and peace and bliss- 
ful expectations for ourselves, but so having the spirit of service and sacrifice 
that we cannot help entering into the Son’s work which also is his Father’s, 
and cannot help giving ourselves to the things which were all in all to Jesus 
Christ and for which he laid down his life. 

Fellow-workers with God! This is what you and I are here for in this 
world; this is why we are endowed with various gifts and why we ought 
to train them to the utmost and make the best of them, this is why we are 
placed in different spheres and stations, with different opportunities and duties. 
We are here where we are, and we have what we have, that we may each help 
God to create and redeem, to build up and perfect his world. John Hunter, in 
The Christian World Pulpit. ‘ ‘ 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Prayer is a true wish sent Godward. Phillips Brooks. 

Prayer is not beggary, but communion. Henry Ward Beecher. 

Prayer is the nearest approach to God, and the highest enjoyment of him 
that we are capable of in this life. William Law, ; 

A prayerless soul is a Christless soul. Spurgeon. 

LA life of prayer is the ne of power. Youth’s Companion. 

rayer must mean something to us, if it is to me i 

Maltbie Babcock. 5 Shee eee apenas ago 


dicen Sey in prayer is as hurtful as selfishness in anything else. G. H. 
night, 
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I have no faith in prayer when we are not doing our share. Dr. Grenfell. 

There is no I in the Lord’s Prayer; it is all we, it is all the brotherhood of 
man and the Fatherhood of God. Frances Willard, 

The deepest answer we can have to our praying is not God’s gifts, however 
precious these may be, but God himself, his love, his grace. Dr. J. R. Miller. 


O thou, by whom we come to God, 
The Life, the Truth, the Way; 
The path of prayer thyself hast trod: 
Lord, teach us how to pray! James Montgomery. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


“Tf Jesus needed prayer, being what he was, how must we need it, being 
what we are?” 

You believe in prayer. To what extent? At what cost? What portion of 
your time do you set apart for prayer? Must you not acknowledge that your 
life is far too little a life of prayer? 

Our Prayer: Teach us, O Lord, how to pray. Do thou who hast said, 
Ask and it shall be given you, increase our friendship with thee, so that we 
may freely talk with thee as with our truest, greatest Friend, and with God 
as our all-wise Heavenly Father. Thou knowest what we need before we ask; 
do thou direct our petitions. May we ever worthily worship thee. May thy 
kingdom come within us, and may this day be used in the service of thy King- 
dom. Teach us not only thy will, but how to do thy will While we ask 
for our daily needs, may we not fail to do what we can for the needs of others. 
Forgive us our sins, O our Father, and may it be truly said of us that we 
ourselves have forgiven every one that is indebted to us. And bring not 
upon us suffering for our sins; keep us from evil; for thine is the kingdom, 
the power, and the glory, forever. Amen. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The place of prayer in the life of Jesus, and his teaching in regard to 
the spirit of prayer and the matter of petitions. 

2. The next thing we ought to work for in order to get God’s will done in 
this city. See “In Hartford as it is in Heaven,’ The Survey, Feb. 3, 1912. 

3. Modern economic conditions that bring man into temptation, 

4. “Every father ought to be like God to his children, as God likens him- 
self to a father, in love and tenderness.” 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. What did others say about Jesus’ power, as 
told in Mt. 12.23? 2. What sort of sign was wanted, as Jn. 6.30 explains? 
3. How did Lincoln use Jesus’ words about a house divided against itself? 
(Guide, p. 73.) 4. Why does verse 33 read the bushel, the stand? (Guide, 
p. 74.) 5. What did Lincoln say about the source of our knowledge of right 
from wrong or light from darkness? (Guide, p. 78.) 6. What prayer did 
Lincoln offer for light in a time of great trouble? (Guide, p. 78.) 7. How 
do the Synoptic Gospels differ from John’s Gospel? (Guide," p, 21.) ¥. 

Questions to think about. 1. Why was it the demon that was said to be 
dumb? (Guide, J 3, p. 72.) 2. Explain the argument in verses 17 and 18. 
(Guide, J 1, p. 73.) 3. In what way may a Sunday-school be in danger of the 
fate of a house divided against itself? (Guide, p. 73.) 4. Explain the force 
of the question in verse 19. (Guide, J 2,.p. 73.) 5. Explain verse 20. (Guide, 
1 3, p. 73.) 6. Explain the meaning of verses 24-26. (Guide, pp. 73, 76, 77.) 
7. To understand the force here of verses 33-36, read carefully verses 29-32, 
and then give the connection. (Guide, J 8, p. 73.) 8. Which verse says in figura- 
tive language that Jesus himself was a conspicuous “sign”? 9. Explain the 
entire lesson. (Guide, p. 74.) 

Note Book Work. V. Giving Instruction about Prayer. 
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Lesson VI—Frsruary 8 
DARKNESS AND LIGHT 


Golden Text 


Look therefore whether the light that is in thee be not darkness. Lk. 11.35 
LESSON Luke 11.14-26, 33-36 COMMIT verse 23 


{4 And he was casting out a demon that was dumb. And it came te pass, when 
the demon was gone out, the dumb man spake and the multitudes marvelled. 15 
But some of them said, By Beelzebub the prince of the demons casteth he out 
demons. 16 And others, trying him, sought of him a sign from heaven. 17 But he 
knowing their thoughts, said unto them, Every kingdom divided against itself is 
brought to desolation; and a house divided against a house falleth. 18 And if Satan 
also is divided against himself, how shall his kingdom stand? because ye say that |! 
_cast out demons by Beelzebub. 19 And if | by Beelzebub cast out demons, by whom 
do your sons cast them out? therefore shall they be your judges. 20 But if I by 
the finger of God cast out demons, then is the kingdom of God come upon you. 21 
When the strong man fully armed guardeth his own court, his goods are in peace: 
22 but when a Stronger than he shall come upon him, and overcome him, he taketh 
from him his whole armor wherein he trusted, and divideth his spoils. 23 He that 
is not with me is against me; and he that gathereth not with me scattereth. 24 The 
unclean spirit when he is gone out of the man, passeth through waterless places, 
seeking rest, and finding none, he saith, | will turn back unto my house whence I 
came out. 25 And when he is come, he findeth it swept and garnished. 26 Then 
goeth he, and taketh ‘o him seven other spirits more evil than himself; and they 
enter in and dwell there: and the last state of that man becometh worse than the 
first. 

33 No man, when he hath lighted a lamp, putteth it in a cellar, neither under the 
bushel, but on the stand, that they which enter in may see the light. 34 The lamp 
the light that is in thee be net darkness. 36 If therefore thy whole body be full of 
light; kut when it is evil, thy body also is full of darkness. 35 Look therefore whether 
the light that is in thee be not darkness. 36 If therefore thy whole body be full of 
light, having no part dark, it shall be wholly full of light, as when the lamp with its 
bright shining doth give thee light. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


14. He was casting out a demon. “There was a power which wrought 
through Jesus, bringing health to the disordered mind, composure to the 
shattered nerves, purity to the hideous imaginings, God and his peace and 
joy to lost and terror-stricken souls.” (Dr, James Denney.)—A demon that 
was dumb. There was brought unto him one possessed with a demon, blind 
and dumb, and he healed him, insomuch that the dumb man spake and saw, 
Mt. 12.22. ‘The demon is here spoken of as dumb because to it was ascribed 
the man’s dumbness.—Vhe multitudes marvelled. “Can this be the Son of 
David?” they asked, Mt. 12.23. 

15-16. Some of them said. Matthew calls them Pharisees; Mark, scribes.— 
By. Or, In, RVm. Through the power of—Beelzebub. Greek, Beelzebul, 
RVm. See p. 74. Since they could not deny the fact of the healing, they 
ascribed the power that wrought the’ miracle to the prince of demons.— 
A sign from heaven. Some startling miracle, such as calling down manna 
from the skies, John specifies, Jn. 6.30. 

17-18. Knowing their thoughts. Knowing that the Pharisees did not believe 
their assertion, verse 15, but made it merely to arouse the people to reject 
him.—And a house divided against a house falleth. Or, and house falleth upon 
house, RVm.—Satan. Beelzebub the prince of demons. Satan is the Hebrew 
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word: devil is from the Greek translation, diabolus—If Satan also is divided 
against himself. As he would be if he were casting out a demon, one of his 
household —Because ye say... . Beelzebub. Because ye make this charge, 
I give this reasoning whose truth you cannot deny. 

19. By whom do your sons cast them out. Compare Acts 19.13-17. “Ac- 
cording to a familiar Hebrew idiom, sons are they who are of a kindred dis- 
position. The sons of the Pharisees, people who agree with them, were 
exorcists. By incantation and formule they attempted to heal the insane. 
Did they work by Beelzebub? ‘That, of course, the Pharisees would not say. 
But how could they suggest that when Jesus was doing, more effectually, what 
they did, he was an agent of Satan’? (Allen.) 

20. By the finger of God. An idiom for “by the power of God”: see Mt. 
12.28.—-Then is the kingdom of God come upon you, Having proved the ab- 
surdity of their claim that he could cast out devils by the prince of devils, 
the only other alternative is that he has done this in the power of the Spirit 
of God, therefore is the kingdom of God come upon them, as foretold by the 
prophets, 7.e. in the person of the Messiah. 

21-22. Compare Isa. 49.24-26.—The strong man. Satan—His goods. Men’s 
souls over which he holds sway.—A stronger than he. Jesus—vSpoils. The 
demons.—Instead of working in the power of Beelzebub, “the strong man,” - 
Jesus, “the stronger,’ had won the victory over him, and was dispoiling his 
house in casting out his demons. To this end was the Son of God manifested 
that he might destroy the works of the devil, I Jn. 3.8. 

23. There can be no neutrality in the conflict between Jesus Christ and 
Satan; one either works with Jesus or against him. 

24-26. “This passage is most interesting as a picture and criticism of 
exorcism as practised by the Pharisees. Jesus describes the thing in their 
own language, in order to apply the illustration to their own case. According 
to current demonology the demon had no body, and must therefore seek a 
house to dwell in. Expelled for a time from its abode in the human body 
it wanders homeless. Then it comes back, finds the poor victim healed, ‘in 
his right mind,’ like a room swept and garnished. He says—here Jesus is 
speaking with ironical acceptance of the current view—I will return to my 
house’—as if he had only gone out while it was cleaned. Then a legion of 
demons settles in the house with the one, a grim picture of spiritual ruin” 
(Horton). In the interpretation of this “parable,” the demoniac is the 
Jewish nation in its half-repentance, formal religion, and final rejection of 
Christ—The unclean spirit. The demon.—Passeth through waterless pluces. 
Deserts were considered the fitting haunt of demons.—He. Or, it, RVm— 
My house. The nation, the individual heart. 

25-26. Swept and garnished, The demon had been expelled, evil put away, 
but Christ had not been admitted, the sweeping and garnishing had been but 
a superficial show of repentance— Seven. The number symbolical of com- 
pleteness—Himself. Or, itself, RVm.—And dwell there. The occupancy is 
permarient: 

33-36. After the interruption by the woman who expressed her apprecia- 
tion of Jesus, verses 27 and 28, the people demanded the sign of Jonah, 29-32, 
and Jesus rebuked them in these words of verses 33-36. In Matthew’s Gospel 
they are recorded in the Sermon on the Mount—Lamp....bushel...stand. See 
p. 74. The application of verse 33 is that through his many miracles wrought 
and by his public preaching, Jesus himself was so conspicuous a “sign” that 
all might have recognized his light. For the meaning of verses 34-36 see 
Pp. 77.) 

SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


17. Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to desolation. A Sun- 
day-school is not a collection of independent classes, each interested solely in 
itself, but a union of classes loyal to the best interests of the school as a whole. 

17. A house divided against a house falleth. I believe this government cannot 
endure permanently half slave and half free. I do not expect the Union to 
be dissolved—I do not expect the house to fall, but I do expect that it will 
cease to be divided. It will become all one thing, or all the other. Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


15. By Beelzebub the prince of the demons, Beelzebub is unquestionably 
the proper form of the name. The name was probably derived from Baal- 
zebul, the Fly-god of Ekron (2 Kings 1,2,3,6,16), but there is doubt as to the 
reason for changing the last letter, and for applying the name to Satan. 

Flies are often so terrible a plague in the East that we need not be surprised 
to find one of the forms under which Baal was worshipped to be Baal-zebul, 
Baal of the fly, or Lord of the fly; the Septuagint makes it Baal-fly. So one 
of the Greek titles of Zeus (Jupiter) was “he who drives off the flies.” It 
would be very natural for the later Jews to express their abhorrence of the 
Philistine idol by using his name for Satan. The change of the last letter 
may have been merely euphonic. John A. Broadus in Commentary on Matthew. 

16. Sought of him a sign from heaven. The Koran records that an Arab 
was thus challenged by his hearers: Thou art but a man like us, and we 
deem thee a liar. Make now a part of the heaven to fall down upon us if 
thou art a man of truth. 

19. By whom do your sons cast them out? I have seen a certain man of 
my own country, whose name was Eleazar, releasing people that were de- 
moniacal in the presence of Vespasian and his sons and captains. He put a 
ring to the nostrils of the demoniac, and drew out the demon through his 
nostrils, making mention of Solomon and reciting the incantations which he 
composed. Josephus. 

33. A lamp, the bushel, the stand. Every house was provided with a lamp, 
a bushel, some skins for wine, a broom and a mill. It is to be noticed that 
these various utensils are always named in the Gospel with the definite 
article—the bushel, the lampstand. There was but one in the house. The 
lampstand was very tall, and it was usually placed upon the ground. Some- 
times then, as now, there was a stone projecting from the wall and the lamp 
was set on this. It was an oil‘lamp, with one or more burners. The poor 
man’s lamp was made of clay. The bushel was an indispensable article in the 
dwelling of a peasant. It was used as a measure, as its name implies, but 
it also served many other purposes. Placed on the ground and turned up- 
side down, it took the place of a table, and the lamp was put “on the bushel, 
not under it.’ The family, seated around in Eastern fashion, would see the 
lamp, and so it would “give light to all that were in the house.” In the present 
day the bushel is used as a table, and even as a dish. Edmond Stapfer. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. What did Jesus say about the cities upon the Sea of 
Galilee because the mighty works he had wrought there had not made the 
people believe in him? (Lesson II.) How did a certain lawyer “try” Jesus? 
How did Jesus answer him? 

The Logic of our Lesson, We now hear how Jesus wrought a mighty 
work upon a dumb demon-possessed man, and the people who witnessed the 
miracle did not believe in the Miracle-Worker. Some of them said that he 
had power from Satan: others, trying him, asked for a greater marvel at his 
hands, one that they could consider “a sign from heaven.” Jesus showed the 
absurdity of the charge that he was in league with Satan by his arguments 
of verses 17-23. (1) Division spells disaster—every kingdom, every house, 
that is divided comes to ruin; if Satan should lend his power to the casting 
out of demons, then Satan would be divided against, working against, him- 
self! (2) They condemned themselves when they said that he cast out demons 
by the power of Satan, for would they admit that their exorcists used such 
an agency? (3) He had already conquered Satan himself, else he would have 
had no power over the inferior devils. 

No one can be neutral in the warfare against Satan, and Jesus next charged 
his enemies with being themselves on the side of Satan since they were not 
on his own side and instead of helping him they were scattering the sheaves 
of the spiritual harvest. Then Jesus drew a picture, which came to his mind 
from the case of the demoniac he had just healed, which showed how the devil 
had taken possession of his enemies, and which warned them of the conse- 
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quences of not accepting his teachings, for the giving up of the demon of sin 
must be followed by the admission of the Spirit of Truth. 

At this point Jesus was interrupted by a woman who said, Blessed is the 
mother that bare thee, But he said, Rather, blessed are they that hear the 
word of God and keep it. 

To the multitudes that crowded around him Jesus rebuked the craving for 
signs. The curing of the demon had not been marvel enough to prove to 
them his divine power. Then he argued that nothing could prove him except 
himself. They were condemned by the Queen of the South and the men of 
Nineveh: for the queen came to hear the wisdom of Solomon, and a greater 
than Solomon was with them and they would not hear: the men of Nineveh 
repented at the preaching of Jonah, and a greater than Jonah was among them 
and they would not repent. He, the Messiah, had not come secretly: he was 
the Lamp whom all who had eyes to see might see. The reason they failed to 
see his divinity lay in themselves, in their moral blindness. Let them look 
within and see how they were living.in moral darkness, how their defective 

“organ of spiritual vision prevented their seeing in him the Son of God. 

The Lesson Outline. I. The Cure and the Base Accusation, 14-16. II. 
The Appeal to Common Sense against Prejudice, 17-23. III. The Result of 
not Accepting his Teachings, 24-26. IV. Interruption, 27-28. V. The Crav- 
ing for Signs Rebuked, 29-32. VI. The Reason they could not see the Divine 
Revelation, 33-36. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


The healing of the demoniac and the conversation which followed took place 
somewhere in Perea. 

Nineveh, referred to in the thirtieth verse, was the capital of the ancient 
empire of Assyria. Its ruins lie on the right bank of the Tigris opposite Mosul. 
The South, from which the Queen came to visit Solomon, was doubtless 
modern Yemen, the extreme southern end of the Peninsula of Arabia; her 
journey from “the ends of the earth’ must have consumed several weeks, for 
it was a camel trip of at least a thousand miles. Yemen means “Right Hand” 
and therefore “South,” since one facing the east has the south on his right 
hand. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


The last state of that man became worse than the first. It was not enough 
to expel the demon from his soul and leave it empty, for swept and garnished 
as it was, it invited seven other spirits more evil than the first, to enter in and 
take possession. Had the man’s soul been filled with thoughts of God there 
would have been no room in it for demons. A teacher must understand the 
“expulsive power of a new affection”; he must seek to expel the evil by leading 
his pupil to harbor the good. If you fill his mind with a beautiful thought there 
‘will be no room in it for an ugly one. If you say “Do,” you will accomplish 
more than if you say “Don’t.” 

In “The Doctor’s Christmas Eve” James Lane Allen gives the confessions 
of a father whose wayward boys he could not restrain. He declares that from 
childhood he had tried to teach them the things they were not to do, and 
yet all their lives they had seemed bent on doing those very things. His 
neighbor, a Kentucky gentleman of the old type, a breeder and trainer of 
famous Kentucky horses, listened to his story. It was an account of how 
he had sought to train them by telling them over and over, morning and night, 
“what not to do.” Then his listener observed: “You tell me that you have 
tried a method of training and that it is a failure. [ don’t wonder. Any 
training would be a failure that made it the chief business in life to teach 
what not to do. I never train my colts that way.” 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


To attempt to explain the lesson text to your pupils would be futile. Recall 
the truth taught last week, that God is their Heavenly Father who loves them 
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and is ever ready to give what it is best for them to have. Make it your aim 
today to impress the truth that they must learn what their Heavenly Father 
wishes of them—must live in his light—the simplest.truth of the last three 
verses of our text. 

Tell about the young girl in New York City who was born blind and never 
learned that she was blind (Dr. H. Clay Trumbull’s story). Her father and 
mother had never told her that she was different from other children, and 
as she had never seen, she did not know what it was to see or not to see. 
She talked as others did, and spoke of being glad to see those whom she met, 
of enjoying the sunlight and the clear sky when she went out after a storm 
had passed by. She did not know that she was walking in darkness, and once, 
when a stranger child spoke pityingly of her blindness, she ran merrily to her 
mother and said: “There’s a little girl over there who says I am blind. I 
think I can see as well as she can.” ‘Then explain that we are like that little 
girl when we do not see what we ought to do or ought not to do and do not 
know that we are “blind” to what is right. You will have read Dr. Trum- 
bull’s words under the second Topic and can make this thought clear to your 
pupils. Tell them that in all our lessons this year about Jesus we shall be 
learning what is right, for he tells us what our Heavenly Father wants us 
to do, and so we shall not be blind but be “full of light.” We must do as the 
flowers do, turn toward the sunlight. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. In the “Clarissa House of Peace” (as told by Kath- 

erine R. Crowell in “Best Things in America’) there are happy children in 
the kindergarten, older boys and girls in the industrial classes, and men and 
boys in the night school. In the hearts of these children burns a passionate 
love of country and for those who have given their lives to free that country 
from tyranny and oppression. 
_ ‘The fair-faced teacher has a “hero lesson” one day and, can you believe it? 
there is not one of these dark-eyed boys and girls without a hero whom they 
almost worship and always their love and admiration are given to some de- 
liverer of their country. 

The Hungarian children’s eyes shine as in answer to the teacher’s question 
they shyly say, “Kossuth,” and try to tell in their broken English why he is 
their hero; the Italians say, “Garibaldi.” 

They have a great talk together over their heroes, the warm-hearted children 
and the loving, sympathetic young teacher. “But,’ she says, at last, “America 
is your country now, and who is our hero?” And these little Americans-to- 
be, one and all, answer, “Lincoln!” 

On what day this week do we celebrate Lincoln’s birthday? What did he 
do for our country? When our Union of States was in danger of being di- 
vided, Lincoln uttered some words which have reference to words spoken 
by Jesus in our lesson of today. Let us see what led Jesus to speak them 
and pr Ms shall see how Lincoln used them. (See Lincoln’s words, Guide, 
DP Gn 7: 

For Older Pupils. How did Lincoln once allude to a house divided against 
itself? (Guide, p. 73.) No more apt use of the argument first given by 
Jesus could have been made than Lincoln’s. Jesus had a marvelous way of 
silencing his opponents—the logic of his answers was irresistible. What ac- 
cusation of theirs led him to say that division spells disaster? 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Tur Pre, of THE Vacant Sour, 


The Empty House is surely the House of the Mind and Imagination 
Behold the house swept and garnished, for by a violent effort the man has 
stopped the riot of his thoughts, he has closed the drama, he has driven the 
actors out into the darkness. Here at least is the hint of man’s power over 
his inner life, a hint that has been acted on by multitudes of men who have 
sought to scourge themselves into purity, to reduce the mind into emptiness 
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rather than allow it license, to break up the whole mechanism of life in a 
desperate effort to resist the temptations of life. But then follows something 
infinitely more subtle; Christ says you cannot keep the house of the’ Imagina- 
tion empty. Jt is not enough to draw the disfiguring brush over the painted 
wall; the eye resents mere blankness. There are other pictures that must 
be painted there, there is a noble drama that must be enacted if you would 
forget the ignoble, for evil is only overcome with good. This is what the 
man of the parable forgets, and so the expelled actors, finding the house 
empty, come back, re-inforced and clamorous by exile, and the last state of 
that man is worse than the first. Look at that parable, and do you not at 
once see that it is a mental state which it describes? Do you not feel that 
Christ means it to be a solemn lesson on the use and perversion of the imagina- 
tion in mankind? Dr. W. J, Dawson, in The Divine Challenge. 

Where the Emphasis of the Parable lies. It is on the peril of emptiness. 
The story says that such a dwelling as a human life is must have some inhabit-: 
ant. No heart can remain untenanted. Driving out one occupant only makes room 
for more. The old spirit is sure to return and to be welcomed, even if it bring 
others in its train. If the lesson had been taught in a scientific time like ours, 
the Parable of the Empty House might have been called the Parable of the 
Vacuum. It is a space which nature abhors. You empty it, but it at once 
fills itself. Or, rather, there is no such thing as an unoccupied life. You 
cannot eject one tenant, as you may from your house, and sweep and garnish 
your soul, and turn the key on its emptiness. Against your will, if not with 
your will, through locked doors and barred windows, like penetrating air or 
formless ghosts, there will certainly crowd into your empty life a throng of 
unbidden thoughts and unpremeditated desires, entering in and dwelling where 
one spirit dwelt before. 

I may point out one illustration of the parable. It is in the conduct of phil- 
anthropy. In this vast and generous enterprise which undertakes to help the 
poor, the vicious, the degraded, and the heathen, and amid all its blessings and 
beneficence, there is this discouraging risk, which sometimes seems to turn 
all this kindness into a curse. It is the creation of the sense of emptiness. 
Take away from the poor man the resources of the saloon, and you have taken 
out of his life one of the few things which made it cheerful and contented. 
What shall he now do with his evenings and his holidays? All you have done 
is to create a vacuum. The man wanders through dry places, seeking rest and 
finding none; and you are still far from having saved his soul. Place the 
vicious in prison, and, while you remove him from reach of the temptations 
of crime, you remove him also from occupations and resources; and again the 
perils of an empty life ensue. He issues from this confinement and idleness, 
not with more resolution and resistance, but with nerves relaxed, imagination 
on fire, and will enfeebled. His sentence condemned him to a vacuum, and 
it longs to be filled. 

Temperance agitation has no right to take away from the poor the warmth 
and comfort of their great temptation, unless it proceeds at the same time to 
fill that vacuum with the warmth and comfort to be found in better places of 
resort. Prison discipline is engaged in a fruitless task, unless it restore the 
prisoner to society with his mind in some degree pre-occupied by purposes 
which exclude the ways of crime. The missionary work of Christians, with 
all its splendid self-sacrifices, carries a new danger to heathen nations if it 
does not, first of all, bridge the chasm between the relaxing standards of the 
old faith and the untried influences of the new. Condensed from Sunday Even- 
ings in the College Chapel, by Professor Francis Peabody. 


Il. Look WHETHER THE LIGHT THAT IS IN THEE BE NOT DARKNESS 


The Meaning of Verses 34-36. It has been found, by means of careful 
experiments, that from two persons to two hundred in every hundred thousand 
are unable to distinguish clearly one color from another. Inasmuch as the dan- 
ger-signal on rail-road tracks by night is a red light, it is obviously of prime im- 
portance that an engine-driver or a switchman should be able to distinguish 
red from white or green, for a mistake at this point might hurl a train-load 
of ‘passengers to destruction. And the perils from color-blindness are largely 
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increased by the fact that those who are afflicted with it are likely to count 
their sight as good as anybody’s, unless the plain truth of the matter is in 
some way forced upon them from outside sources. ; 

“Beware of color-blindness!” Beware of moral color-blindness! The words 
of our text are the words of our Lord Jesus,—of him who never sounded a 
needless alarm, and whose warnings have always more meaning than their 
surface-appearing. He is speaking of the eye as the avenue of light from 
without to the soul within, and of the importance of keeping this window of 
the soul transparent and unblurred. “When thine eye is single,” undivided as 
a light-transmitter, he says, “thy whole body also is full of light; but when 
it (the eye) is evil (untrustworthy through its blurring), thy body also is 
full of darkness” (Luke 11.34). And then, as another Evangelist reports it, 
our Lord adds, in recognition of the danger of such a state of things, If 
therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is the darkness! 
(Mt. 6.23.) What perils are before a soul, on its life-track, when that soul is 
morally color-blind! . 

But you may be prompted at once to ask, Does not a man know by nature 
the difference between right and wrong? Has not God given to every man, in 
what we call “the conscience,’ a sure test of moral light and moral darkness? 
No! most decidedly, no! ; , 

The faculty or element in our nature which we call “conscience” is set 
within us as a monitor, not as a teacher, in the school of morals, Conscience 
tells us that we ought to do right, but conscience does not tell us what is right. 
Conscience lays down no law for us to observe, but it reminds us faithfully 
to observe the law as it has been laid down before us. 

God is the source of moral light. The revelation of God in his Son and in 
his word, gives to our consciences their only safe standard and guide. He 
who uttered the words of warning in our text, “Look therefore that the light 
which is in thee be not darkness,” said also, “I am the light of the world: 
he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life’ (John 8.12). Condensed from Shoes and Rations, by Dr. H. C. Trumbull. 

Lessons from Lincoln in regard to the True Light. This is the prayer 
that James Murdoch accidentally overheard President Lincoln utter in the 
White House in the dark hours of the night: O Thou God that heard Solomon 
in the night, when he prayed for wisdom, hear me. I cannot lead this people, 
I cannot guide the affairs of this nation, without thy help. I am poor and weak 
and sinful. O God, who didst hear Solomon when he cried for wisdom, hear 
me and save this nation. 

And this is what Lincoln said about how to know Light from Darkness: 
In regard to this great Book, I have but to say, it is the best gift God has 
given to man. All the good Saviour gave to the world was given through this 
Book. But for it we could not know right from wrong. All things for man’s 
welfare, here and hereafter, are to be found portrayed in it. 


III. Musstonary Toric: Livinc in DARKNESS 


Darkness in South America. The Indians of Paraguay live in constant 
dread of devils. They are afraid to go out at night to the swamps because they 
say these swamps are the homes of devils. They live in constant dread of 
their lives, on account of the witch-doctors. Witch-doctors might send cats, 
or rats, or snakes, or beetles, into the body, and only by the help of a friendly 
witch-doctor can one get rid of them! ‘Then they believe in dreams. ‘The In- 
dian believes that when he is dreaming, his spirit really leaves his body and 
wanders far away. While his soul is away (he believes) another wandering 
soul may enter and take possession, and then his own soul cannot get back! 
Another serious thing is that they hold you responsible for what they dream. 
If they dream of being killed by a certain man, they hold that man responsible 
and think they are justified in killing him in return. South America, t 

Only One Hospital for the Insane in China. This is the John G. Kerr 
Refuge in Canton. Dr. Kerr, who spent his long life in medical mission work 
in that city, bought with his own money, in 1892, four acres of land Opposite 
the ‘foreign concession. Friends enabled him to erect two buildings upon this, 
Now there are five buildings filled to overflowing with 250 patients, who have 
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come not only from Canton, but from Amoy, Shanghai, Foochow, Chinkiang 
and Tientsin. Since 1898, when the hospital was opened, there have been 1480 
patients and 49 per cent. of those discharged have been sent away cured. For- 
merly the violently insane were imprisoned with criminals; others were al- 
lowed to beg in the streets. The Chinese authorities have made grants of 
$5,200 for new buildings. The physicians’ salaries are provided from America, 
but running expenses are covered by the fees of well-to-do patients. Record 
of Christian Work. 

The Great Peril. A missionary from Anhui writes: Some time ago they 
wanted a place to hold a local assembly. It was proposed to use a temple 
for the purpose, but the idol was in the way. Mr. Hu, one of the village leaders, 
said, “Take it out and throw it into the river.” Some objected that the idol 
might be angry and make trouble, but Hu said: “If he wants to make trouble 
let him come to my house and make it. I am not afraid,” and into the river 
the idol went. Now the temple is empty. Is it not like the story of the devil 
that went out and coming back to an empty house brought back seven others 
worse than himself? The Chinese heart is very rapidly being emptied of the 
old superstitions, more rapidly, indeed, than we can fill it with the love of God, 
which is the only thing that will keep it from welcoming an atheism that is 
worse even than heathenism. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Neutrality is iniquity. Francis Greenwood Peabody. 

The practice of wilful sin puts out the eyes of the heart and leaves the 
guilty to darkness and despair. Dr. W. L. Watkinson. 

The number of beings who wish to see truly is extraordinarily small. Amiel. 

I am the light of the world; he that followeth me shall not walk in the 
darkness, but shall have the light of day. Jn. 8.12. 

Sin is not driven out of one’s life; it is crowded out. Dr, F. G. Peabody. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


Our Prayers: We beseech thee that in thy light we may see light; and walk- 
ing ever in that light in which thou art, may have the darkness which is in 
us conquered and scattered, and may be able with purged eyes, to behold the 
things that are afar off, the things that are, and are for ever. Dr. A. Maclaren. 

O thou who art Life and Light of this wonderful world which is our home, 
we would open our hearts to the quickening power of thy Life and the in- 
flowing of the Light that comes from thee. R. A. Armstrong. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Jesus’ unanswerable logic. _ ; 
2. The sin of finding bad motives for good actions: verse I5. 
3. Means of preventing the peril of the vacant soul. See the first topic. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. In what did the “bathing before dinner” con- 
sist? (Guide, p. 82.) 2. How did a certain Pharisee boast in a prayer 
about his tithes? 3. What is the reference to Zachariah in verse 51? (2 Ch. 
24.22.) 4. For what sins did Jesus rebuke the Pharisees? (Guide, p. 84.) 
5. What do we know about the writers of the Synoptic Gospels? (Guide, 

2223025. 
se Oucatione to think about. 1. What does verse 39 mean? (Guide, J 5, 
p. 80.) 2. What does verse 41 mean? (Guide, J 6, p. 80.) 3. What is 
the meaning of tithe? (Dictionary.) 4. What is the meaning of verse 44? 
(Guide, p. 81.) 5. Why was Jesus’ rebuke of the Pharisee a reproach also 
to the Scribes? 6. What is the meaning of verse 46? (Guide, p. 81.) 7. 
How was the charge of verse 48 true? (Guide, p. 81.) 8. Explain v. 50. 
(Guide, p. 81.) 9. What is the reference to Abel in verse 51? 10. What 
is the application of our Golden Text? 

Note-Book Work. VI. Casting out a Demon, 
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Lesson VII—FEBRUARY 15 
CHRIST’S HATRED OF SHAMS 


Golden Text 
Be not deceived; God is not mocked. Gal. 6.7 
LESSON Luke 11.37-54 COMMIT verse 42 


37 Now as he spake, a Pharisee asketh him to dine with him: and he went in, and 
sat down to meat. 38 And when the Pharisee saw it, he marvelled that he had not 
first bathed himself before dinner. 39 And the Lord said unto him, Now ye the 
Pharisees cleanse the outside of the cup and of the platter; but your inward part is 
full of extortion and wickedness. 40 Ye foolish ones, did not he that made the out- 
side make the inside also? 41 But give for alms those things which are within; 
and behold, all things are clean unto you. 

42 But woe unto you Pharisees! for ye tithe mint and rue and every herb, and pass 
over justice and the love of God: but these ought ye te have done, and not to leave 
the other undone. 43 Woe unto you Pharisees! for ye love the chief seats in the 
synagogues, and the salutations in the marketplaces. 44 Woe unto you! for ye are 
as the tombs which appear not, and the men that walk over them know it not. 

45 And one of the lawyers answering saith unto him, Teacher, in saying this thou 
reproachest us also. 46 And he said, Woe unto you lawyers also! for ye load men 
with burdens grievous to be borne, and ye yourselves touch not the burdens with 
one of your fingers. 47 Woe unto you! for ye build the tombs of the prophets, and 
your fathers killed them. 48 So ye are witnesses and consent unto the works of 
your fathers; for they killed them, and ye build their tombs. 49 Therefore also said 
the wisdom of God, | will send unto them prophets and apostles and some of them 
they shall kill and persecute; 50 that the blood of ail the prophets, which was shed 
from the foundation of the world, may be required of this generation; 51 from the 
bitcod ef Abel unto the blood of Zachariah, who perished between the altar and the 
sanctuary: yea, | say unto you, it shall be required of this generation. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


37-38. A Pharisee asketh him to dine with him. From Luke’s Gospel we 
learn that Jesus accepted invitations to dine from three Pharisees—To dine. 
The Greek word means to breakfast, RVm—He marvelled that he had not 
first bathed himself before dinner. See Light from Oriental Life, 

39. Now ye the Pharisees. Jesus answers the criticism by rebuking them. 
—The outside of the cup and of the platter. A figurative expression for their 
conduct in its outward appearances.—Your inward part. Your real nature. 
“The outside is the cup or the platter; the inside is the drink or the meat. 
Ceremonial religion lays great stress on correctness of form, ritual, sacrament 
church building. Christ lays all the stress on the heart, the intent, the char- 
acter. 

41. But give for alms those things which are within; and behold, all things 
are clean unto you. This is a difficult saying. Professor Cheyne ‘explains it 
by saying that in Aramaic sakki means give alms, and dakki means cleanse: 
the former word is a mis-copy of the first letter, and the verse should read 
therefore, “Cleanse what is within, and surely all is clean to you. The One 
Volume Commentary has this explanation: “Only give what is within the cup 
and platter as alms to the poor, and in general practice generosity instead of 
greed, and all your vessels will become clean to you without ceremonial cleans- 
ing.” ‘The division of our Revision into paragraphs here is unfortunate, I think 
for does not the saying look both ways, back to the preceding thought’ of what 
is true “cleansing,’ and forward to the following thought:of what is true 
giving? ‘The Pharisees were scrupulous about tithes, but regarded not justice 
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and the love of God, “those things which are within,” and therefore Jesus 
counseled, Give for alms those things which are within, justice and the love 
of God (for he hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth 
Jehovah require of thee, but to do justly, and to love kindness, and to walk 
humbly with thy God, Micah 6.8) and behold, all things are clean unto you (for 
only he whose heart is clean can give justice and then the love of God, and 
to him whose heart is clean all things are clean). 

42. Tithe. Give a tenth part—Ye tithe “mint 
and rue and every herb. They were scrupulously 
exact in giving the tenth, even of the homely herbs 
that grew in their garden-border. “I give tithes 
of all that I get,” was the Pharisee’s boastful prayer, 
Lk. 1812. Some rabbis tithed not only the seeds 
but the leaves and stalks of these herbs. Yet rue 
is especially exempted from tithing in the Talmud. 
—Pass over. Pay no heed to, neglect utterly.— 
Justice and the love of God. Jesus seems to have 
in mind the great saying of Micah, quoted above. 
They attached great importance to trifles but neg- 
lected the great essentials. “Herod, whose crimes 
against humanity are an appalling catalog, scat- 
tered wealth with both hands in magnificent largess 
of feasts and charities.” 

44. Ve are as the tombs which appear not. “Con- 
tact with sepulchres defiled, so that the Jews 
smeared them with limewash yearly on the fifteenth 
day of Adar lest travelers touching them unawares 
should be made unclean. Jesus compares the Phari- 

sees to unwashed sepulchres because they defiled 


a aud those who come into close contact with them’ 
Ny Ne, Sa Pn) Y (Dummelow). f 
KG UIKVAYZ4 45. Lawyers. Scribes—Thou reproachest us 
PRIME SOS NS VE = also. The scribes were the expounders of the 
IY ORVAN WA) Law which the Pharisees so scrupulously ob- 


served. 

46. Ye load men with burdens grievous to be 
borne. By adding to the written Law many mi- 
nute and troublesome laws which they declared 
more important than the Law itself, Mt. 15.21— 
Ye yourselves touch not the burdens with one 
of your fingers. Ejither they themselves did not 
observe these rules which they required of others, 
or the meaning here is that “they will not stretch 
out a finger to adjust these legal burdens to the 
backs of others, so that they may comfortably 
: bear them.” See § 2, p. 88. 

Rue 47. Ye build the tombs of the prophets. See 
p. 84. In the Valley of Jehoshaphat the tombs of 
the prophets had been built and kept with reverent care. 

48. So ye are witnesses and consent unto the works of your fathers. Though 
they cared for the tombs of the prophets, they neglected the teachings of the 
prophets in their wrongful interpretations of the law and additions thereto, 
and thus showed that their spitit was like their fathers’ and had they lived 
in the time of their fathers, they, too, would have killed the prophets. 

49. Said the wisdom of God. Said Jesus himself, according to Mt. 23.34: 
his words were the Wisdom of God. See the image of Prov. 8—Prophets and 
apostles. His own. 

50. From the foundation of the world. See Heb. 4.3; 9.26; Rev. 13.8; 17.8. 
—May be required of this generation. “There is an accumulation of guilt ard 
a generation which expiates the sins of centuries. So it was in the French 
Revolution, so it is in the Russian Revolution, the generation which rejected 
Jesus incurred the piled-up vengeance of a thousand rebellious years” (Hor- 
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51. The blood of Abel. See Gen. 4.10—The blood 
of Zachariah. See 2 Ch. 24.22. In the Talmud it 
is recorded that Nebuzaradan slew many Jews in 
order to quiet the blood of Zachariah. In the Val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat, on the east side of the Kidron, 
there are four monumental structures, one of which 
has been called the “Tomb of Zachariah,” in allusion 
to him who “was slain between the temple and the 
altar.’ The whole monument, an elevation of about 
thirty feet, is cut out of the solid rock. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL 
WRITERS 


Tomb of Zachariah 


39. Ye the Pharisees cleanse the outside of the cup 
and of the platter. Just as in some foreign capital the crown and the sword 
of a giant king are preserved, though for centuries no head has been found 
large enough to wear the crown, no hand of strength sufficient to wield the 
sword, so was it with those poor Pharisees. In the thronged streets, the crown 
of righteousness was borne before them, and men cried “Rabbi, Rabbi’—but 
theirs were not the heads on which its jewels were first intended to sparkle, 
they were not the Godlike heroes for whom its massive robes had been moulded. 

On their foreheads and on the folds of each gorgeous robe might be observed 
the texts of Scripture ostentatiously displayed, but their puny hands were power- 
less to wield that sword of the spirit, their feeble wills were impotent to wage 
a Godlike warfare against man’s triple foe—the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
In this alone had they succeeded—that they had made clean the outside of 
the cup and of the platter. All was well on the outside; they were fair and 
spotless in the eye of man. But within there was no love of God, no warmth 
of self-sacrifice, no sorrow for sin, no enthusiasm for their God. Dr. G. H. 
Wilkinson, in The Invisible Glory. 

42. These ought ye to have done and not to leave the other undone. The 
Pharisee was emphatic on peppercorns, but weak on the great principles of 
character and the primal duties of life. He resembled those Indians who are said 
to treasure gold dust, but when they find a nugget forthwith bury it in the 
earth. Here, again, our Lord was deeply offended. Not that he underestimated 
the significance of the minutie of ethics; this was far from him; whatever 
implied any moral quality was sacred to him who knew life so intimately, and 
wie therefore knew how much depends upon faithfulness in “that which is 
east. 

But there is a morbid, niggling conscience which magnifies lighter things 
until it obscures the cardinal elements of character and the supreme responsi- 
bilities of life. Dot the i’s and cross the t’s, but let not the text of life’s story 
be wanting in that thought and beauty which render it acceptable to God and 
delightful to man. Dr. W. L. Watkinson, in an Address at Northfeid, 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


38. The Pharisee marvelled that he had not first bathed himself before din- 
ner. ‘The rabbinical law was that the hands should be washed twice before par- 
taking of a meal; “in the first washing the hands were to be held upward that 
the polluted water might run off at the elbow, and in the second, which ‘purified 
the water of the first washing,’ the hands were to be held downward.” “The 
intricate details of the rabbinical ablutions are not worth describing,” the One 
Volume Commentary declares, “but a quotation from the Talmud will show the 
spirit in which they were performed: ‘Whosoever hath his dwelling-place in 
the land of Israel, and eateth his common food in cleanness (with washed 
hands), and speaks the holy language (Hebrew), and recites his phylacteries 
morning and evening, let him be confident that he shall obtain the life of the 
world to come.’ There was a special devil (Shibta) who was said to torment 
those who ate with unwashed hands. The penalty was excommunication by the 
Sanhedrin. Rabbi Eleazar ben Hazar was excommunicated ‘because he under- 
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valued the washing of hands,’ and 
dying unreconciled, was carried to 
the grave with a stone lying on his 
bier, ‘whence you may learn (they 
say) that the Sanhedrin stones the 
very coffin of every excommunicate 
person that dies in his excommuni- 
cation.’ ” 

At the present time an orthodox 
Jew scrupulously observes this law, 
and should he accidentally touch his 
brow or his hair during the meal, he 
becomes ceremoniously unclean, and 
must wash his hands again. At the 
entrance to the synagogues of the 
Jews there is always a place for 
washing the hands; the water is not 
considered “holy,” but is there so 
that no one may have an excuse for 
entering and engaging in prayer with ; 
defiled hands. The Mohammedans Washing the Hands 
observe this practice before praying, 
and when on the desert at the hour of prayer they wash their hands in the 
sand, and when they are where neither water nor sand is obtainable they keep 
the law by going through the motions of washing. 

A fragment of a Gospel published by Drs, Grenfell and Hunt from their 
wonderful finds at Oxyrhyncus is an account of our Lord and his disciples 
being challenged by a priest for having ventured within the sacred area with- 
out having performed the proper ceremonial ablutions. Jesus declares the im- 
portance of inward purity rather than of exterior purifications. The fragment 
runs as follows: 

And he took them and brought them to the very place of purification, and 
was walking in the temple. And a certain Pharisee, whose name was Levi, met 
them and said to the Savior, “Who gave thee leave to walk in this place of 
purification and to see these holy vessels when thou hast not washed, nor yet 
have thy disciples bathed their feet? But defiled thou hast walked in this 
temple, which is a pure place, wherein no other man walks except he has washed 
himself and changed his garments, neither does he venture to see these holy 
vessels.” And the Savior straightway stood still with his disciples and answered 
him. “Art thou, then, being here in the Temple, clean?” He saith unto him, 
“T am clean, for I washed in the Pool of David, and having descended by one 
staircase, I ascended by another, and I put on clean and white garments, and 
then I came and looked upon these holy vessels.” The Savior answered and 
said unto him, “Woe ye blind, who see not. Thou hast washed in these running 
waters wherein dogs and swine have been cast night and day, and hast cleansed 
and wiped the outside skin, which also the harlots and flute-girls anoint and 
wash and wipe and beautify for the lust of men; but within they are full of 
scorpions and all wickedness. But I and my disciples, who thou sayest have 
not bathed, have been dipped in the waters of eternal life which come from the 
throne of God.” ; d 

42. Woe unto you Pharisees! Rabbi J. Leonard Levy takes the part of 
some Pharisees in these words: In Jesus’ day there were seven classes of 
Pharisees in Palestine; six of these are described in the Talmud as men of 
more than ordinary piety. In fact, Pharisee Jews represented the very pride 
and flower of the highest religious, ethical and spiritual culture in ancient Israel. 
This may be news to many, but it is true, nevertheless. The Pharisees included 
in their number men who, for genuine piety and purity, for ethical idealism 
and moral purpose, might serve as fine examples to the age and land in which 
we live. But there was a seventh class, called in the Talmud, S’bhu’im, “Dyed,” 
who bore the same relation to the true Pharisee as a woman’s dyed hair and 
painted face bear toward the natural objects which God gave her. Unfor- 
tunately, this class has been taken as the type of all Pharisees—a conclusion as 
unwarranted and unjust as it is untruthful. The seventh class of Pharisees 
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are as bitterly censured by all Jews as they were by Jesus; and when he 
denounced and called them “a generation of vipers,” “whited sepulchres,” and 
“hypocrites,” he only repeated what other Jews thought of those graceless and 
ungodly dissemblers. 

46. And ye yourselves touch not the burdens with one of your fingers. See 
. 88. 
5 47. Ye build the tombs of the prophets. “It is natural to suppose that Jesus 
alluded to some actual building operations then going on, or recently com- 
pleted near Jerusalem. Herod the Great appears to have built or adorned the 
tombs and cenotaphs of many Jewish worthies. Calvin well remarks: ‘It is 
customary with hypocrites thus to honor after their death good teachers and 
holy ministers of God, whom they cannot endure while they are alive. It is 
a hypocrisy which costs little to profess a warm regard for those who are now 
silent.’ ” 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. Whom did Jesus denounce in an earlier lesson? Why? 
Tn our last lesson how did he teach that men do evil because they see not aright? 
What is the remedy for spiritual blindness? 

The Trend of Today’s Lesson. In today’s lesson Jesus is speaking to the 
Pharisees, who were the blind guides of the people, and were responsible for 
much of the darkness in which the people lived. They accused him of neglect- 
ing in one instance to follow certain prescribed directions about cleansing the 
hands before eating, and he turns-the tables upon them and shows that they, 
not in one instance alone but in their very mode of life, are perpetually guilty 
of what is truly evil: they were zealous in keeping man-made laws about cleans- 
ing, but they failed to heed the divine laws against extortion: and they laid great 
stress on externalities, sought to present an exemplary outward conduct, but 
their inward spirit was evil. The Pharisees zealously tithed all things, but 
dealt not out justice and the love of God—the one they ought to have done, 
but the other they ought not to have left undone. Had they given for alms 
those things which are within (justice and love of God) they would have been 
wholly “clean,” without and within. They cared more for the homage of men 
—the chief seats in synagogues, the salutations in the market places— 
than for the approbation of God who sees the heart within. They themselves 
were “unclean,” defiling those who came in contact with them, though men 
knew it not, even as they knew not of the existence of hidden tombs over 
which they walked, 

One of the scribes objected to Jesus’ words, for they, the scribes, were there- 
by reproached, and on them, likewise, Jesus turned the tables and exposed their 
wickedness. 

The Place and Time of the Lesson, It was at g. dinner in the home of 
a Pharisee to which Jesus was invited, that the woes were pronounced. The 
city and the date we know not. Most of the words here recorded are given 
by Matthew in chapter twenty-three, in Jesus’ last denunciation of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, but without the occasion for the utterances which Luke men- 
tions. No doubt Jesus was forced to repeat such charges more than once. The 
denunciations of verses 42-51 may have been added here by Luke while upon 
the subject of Jesus’ condemnation of the Pharisees, and yet have been uttered 
by Jesus, not while he was being entertained by a Pharisee, but after open 
hostility had been declared by the Pharisees. 

The Lesson Outline. JI. The Pharisee’s Criticism of Jesus, 37-38. II. Jesus 
Denunciation of the Pharisees, 39-44. III. The Lawyer’s Objection, 4s. IV. 
Jesus’ Denunciation of the Lawyers, 46-51. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


“What a brave companion we have got,’ said Faithful to Christian concern- 
ing Talkative. But Christian knows Talkative better and his response to Faith- 
ful is: “His house is as empty of religion as the white of an egg is of savor: 
men that have had any dealings with him say it is better to deal with a Turk 
than with him.” Woe unto Talkative, Woe unto any scribe or Pharisee or 
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teacher who would teach others what they will not observe themselves! Is it 
not a crime to present a truth for the benefit of others to which one is himself 
indifferent? 


“If you want me to weep, there must be tears in your own eyes. If you want 
me to believe, you yourself must be aflame with conviction which has penetrated 
to the very marrow of your bones,” says a great religious teacher. “And so, 
I take it, the first requisition for power with others is that they shall have this 
unwavering firmness of grasp of clearly apprehended truths, and unflinching 
boldness of devotion to them.” 


Jesus hated all hypocrisy, all sham. More important and striking than all 
other aspects of Christ as a teacher is the fact that he lived what he taught, 
says Dr. John R. Mott. Look, and you look in vain, to find a command of 
Christ which is not embodied in his practice, a precept which does not have 
its best illustration in Christ himself. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


Again our lesson as a whole is too difficult for your pupils; you will find 
your topic in the first paragraph only. 
Did you ever sit down at your place at the dinner table and then have your 
mother tell you to go and wash your hands? Why did she say this? Would 
she send you away to wash them if they were clean? The people who lived 
when Jesus did had a strange rule about washing hands and arms before 
eating. ‘They did not do this to make their hands clean, but only to keep their 
rule. They were very careful, too, to have their cups and platters washed on 
the outside in just the right way. One day Jesus was invited to the home of 
a man who thought it very important for every one to follow this rule. Jesus 
sat down without first letting a little water run down his arms to the elbows 
and then letting it run back and off from the hands, and this man thought Jesus 
had failed to do something very important. Jesus told him the important thing 
was to have the inside of the cup and platter clean, and to have his own heart 
within clean. A heart is “clean” when one tries to keep God’s rules. God 
looks at the heart, and he knows whether a boy’s or girl’s heart is clean and true. 

Washing the hands will not make up for an unclean heart. 


Tell the first story under the first topic, p. 86. Then show your pupils a 
glass containing a goldfish (the suggestion is an old one), and ask them if 
they can see the fish. As the fish moves in all directions, repeat several times 
your question, “Do you see him now?” “Can’t he hide from you?” ‘Why 
not?” When they have told you that it is because they can see through the 
glass, tell them; “So God sees right through our hearts. We cannot hide from 
him. This is what our Golden Text means. Be not deceived; God is not 
mocked, means: Do notethink that you can do wrong and hide it from God, 
for God sees your heart and knows whether or not it is clean and true.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. “Clean face, clean hands, clean heart”’—you all know 
the motto. In some of our mission schools in China the small boys who try 
to live up to this motto call themselves “The Young People’s Clean Society.” 
There was a “Clean Society” in Galilee in the time of Christ, but their motto 
included only one thing—clean hands. 

For Older Pupils. From what language comes our name for this second 
month of the year? What is its meaning? February, Latin Februarius, from 
Februa, the Roman festival of purification. The Roman year used to begin in 
March, and on the fifteenth of February were held the sacrifices and ceremonies 
of purification, which atoned for all the sins of all the previous year. The Jews, 
likewise, were great believers in the importance of certain rites of purification: 
if they were kept, many sins could go unheeded. One of them Jesus did not 
always observe: what was it? 
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LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I True CLEANSING 


Two Kinds of Clean Hands. There is the story told of the little boy who 
was observed to do what is rather an astonishing thing for almost any boy to 
do of his own accord, that is, to go and wash his hands many times a day. He 
would do it five or six times in the morning and three or four times in the 
afternoon, and in between while besides—whenever he saw a speck of dirt upon 
his hands. But friends noticed that he was not nearly so particular about his 
face. So at last his elder brother asked him what made him wash his hands 
so often. And this was his answer. “Because I wish to be strong.” 

“What do you mean?” said his brother. “Do you think that washing your 
hands will make you strong?” 

“Ves,” said the little fellow; “I am sure of it. I read it in the Bible.” 

“Where?” asked the other. 

So the little man went and fetched his Bible, and found the Book of Job; 
then he found the seventeenth chapter, and, putting his finger on the ninth 
verse, he said, “There you see it says, ‘He that hath clean hands shall be stronger 
and stronger,’ and that is why I wash my hands.” 

His brother could not help smiling at the innocent mistake and then he 
preached a little sermon. He said that was a bit of Bible picture-talk, a sort of 
tiny parable; and he told him that there were two kinds of dirt in the world— 
one that you could see and another, a worse kind, that you could not. The 
sort that you could see was made up of such things as mud and ink, and soot 
and dust; while the other sort was made up of cruelty, dishonesty, idleness, 
mischief, and the rest. And then he showed how the Bible puts the dirt which 
we can see just as a picture of these wrong, bad things that stain the soul; and 
he said that it was not washing the hands with soap and water—though that 
ought to be done at proper times—which really made them clean, but keeping 
them away from bad, cruel, mischievous things, and using them in useful work 
and kindly deeds, that made them look clean and beautiful in the sight of God. 

Well, do you know, the little sermon made the boy sleepy, as sermons do 
sometimes, little boys and little girls, too. And so, when the sermon was fin- 
ished, he went to sleep and had a dream. 

He thought he saw an angel standing at the gate of a beautiful garden, and 
a number of people came up and asked to be let in; and the angel bade them 
stretch out their hands, and he looked at them—first at one, and then the 
other. But at most he shook his head, and told them to go away; their hands 
were not clean. 

Then by-and-by a poor old woman came, leaning on a stick, for she could only 
just walk along very slowly with its help, and she held out her hands, one after 
the other—poor, old, brown, hard, wrinkled hands they were. But the angel of 
God said, “Clean hands! beautiful hands!” 

And the boy said, “Oh, sir, why?” 

“Ah!” said the angel, “those hands, poor, and brown, and wrinkled as they 
look to you, are beautiful to me. They have nursed little children, and wiped 
away tears, and bound up wounds, and fed the hungry, and always been used to 
do kind, gentle, honest things.” And then he said again, “Clean hands! beauti- 
ful hands! Come into the Lord’s garden and rest them now.” 

And just as she was going in the boy woke up and said, “I know what it 
means now, and I will ask God to help me to have the real sort of ‘clean hands’ 
all my life.” George Critchley, in The Legend of the Silver Cup. 

_ It is not Enough to Keep the Outside of the Platter Clean. The follow- 
ing parable was spoken by an English missionary to a Hindu crowd :-— 

A great, deadly serpent entered a house and made its abode in a hole in the 
wall. The family was greatly alarmed and the neighbors came running to 
know what was the matter. “A snake, a deadly snake, has come here to live! 
O what shall we do?” Said one, “Have the house thoroughly whitewashed.” 
Said another, “Have it painted, too, and send for a carpenter to mend all the 
doors and windows.” Said a third, “Send for a Brahman to utter a mantra” 
(“sacred voice” in Sanskrit). Well the house was whitewashed and painted 
and the learned Brahman came and repeated the mantra: and the family, re- 
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assured, ate, drank, and slept in the house in peace. About a month afterward, 
one dark night when all were asleep, the snake came out of its hole and bit 
the father, and he died. Two nights after the reptile bit the son, and he died, 
too. 

Brother, do you know the meaning of this parable? The house is the body, 
the hole in the inner wall is the heart, the serpent is sin. By all your washings 
and daubings and ceremonies you will no more get sin out of your heart than 
they got the serpent out of that house by lime and paint. Christ is the only 
remedy. 

Il SHAMS 


Shamateurs. Jesus Christ demanded absolute sincerity of thought, word, 
and deed. He hated hypocrisy and sham of every sort, disdained all outward 
show that was not in keeping with inward feeling, and was unscathing in his 
denunciation of the shams of the Pharisees and scribes of his day. Those 
Pharisees were Shamateurs. 

Is this, shamateur, a new word to you? You will not find it in the diction- 
ary, but it seems to “fill a long-felt want,” and befits such people as Jesus con- 
demned so unsparingly. It is of recent English origin, and in England is 
used to characterize those afraid of being thought ignorant upon any subiect, 
and who boldly discuss things about which they really know nothing, or under- 
take matters beyond their ken. Its meaning may well be broadened to include 
all who claim to be what they are not, who cleanse the outside of the cup and 
platter for the benefit of beholders, but whose hearts are full of wickedness. 

Shamateuring is a common sin: the world is full of sham today. When the 
Empress Catharine of Russia planned to travel through her realm, her all- 
powerful favorite had the route prepared in advance for her coming. The 
country lying along either side he had decorated to some distance back from 
the road with representations of pleasant villages, prosperous farms, smiling 
fields and grazing herds, in order to deceive his ruler as to the true, desolate 
condition of the country. So moral hypocrites try to have an appearance of 
morality and religiousness, while their hearts are barren of goodness. 

A Wise Thought of a Seven-Year-Old Girl. She had been playing with 
her dolls, but she stopped and sat quietly in “a brown study.” ‘Then looking 
up she said: “Mother, do you know, I think that Jesus was the only One who 
ever dared to live his inside out!” She had discovered that he was the only 
one who never had occasion to be a hypocrite. 

Why Jesus was so Patient with Imperfection and so Intolerant of Un- 
reality. You need to learn, when you hear Christ your Master insisting on 
repentance, on love for himself, on love for fellow-man, on devoted work, 
that his desire is, first of all and deepest of all, for the qualities of those things. 
He wants a real repentance, a real love, a real devotion. If he sees reality, we 
can well understand how he can be infinitely patient with littleness; for where 
he stands, eternity is all in sight. He sees forever. He knows through what 
summer of cloudless sunshine the least grace will have time to ripen to the 
richest. 

How impressive this is in the story of Christ’s earthly life! He could wait 
for a publican while he unsnarled himself out of the meshes of his low voca- 
tion, but he cut with a word like a sword through the solemn trifling of the 
Pharisees. He never was impatient with his disciples. Their graces were very 
small, but they were very real. Eternity was long, and he could wait till the 
graces which he saw to be real opened into all the possibility which he dis- 
cerned in them; till the Peter who paraded his genuine but feeble resolution 
of devotion at the Supper grew to be the Peter who could die for him at 
Rome, and live with him in some high doing of his will in heaven. Bishop 
Phillips Brooks, in Sermons. 

Try to Be All that you Seem to Be. Dr. Booker T. Washington’s advice 
to young Negro students is good advice for everyone. Here it 18 : The way to 
show that you have education of the best kind, of the highest kind, is not by 
the use of titles, not by fingering a few big books with large names, long names, 
but by knowing a little well, and going about the world, not representing your- 
self as somebody else, but representing yourself to be that which you really are. 
All through life, remember this: Try to be all that you seem to be. Be more 
than you seem to be, and-you will succeed. 
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The Question. 
Were the whole world as good as you—not an atom better— 
Were it just as pure and true, : 
Just as pure and true as you; 
Just as strong in faith and works; 
Just as free from crafty quirks; 
All extortion, all deceit; 
Schemes its neighbor to defeat; 
Would this world be better? Author Unknown. 


III Practick WHAT YoU PREACH 


Woe unto you Lawyers also! For ye load men with burdens grievous to 
be borne, and ye yourselves touch not the burdens with one of your fingers. 
In “Sketches of Jewish Life,” Dr. Edersheim explains one of the burdens which 
the Pharisees and Scribes laid on the people, which they themselves would not 
carry. In the time of Hyrcanus a commission was appointed to inquire through- 
out the land how the law of religious contributions was observed by the people. 
The result showed that while the priestly “heave-offerings” were regularly 
given, neither the first or Levitical tithe, nor yet the so-called second or 
“poor’s tithe’ was paid. Then the following arrangement was made. All that 
the “country people” sold was to be considered ‘“demai’—the buyer had to 
regard the “heave-offering” and the “poor’s tithe’ as still due on what was 
purchased. But the Pharisees formed a “Chabura” or fraternity, each member 
(Chabu) of which bound himself to pay these tithes before use or sale: his 
produce was freely bought and sold by the rest of the “Chabura.” Of course 
the burden of additional expense which this involved to each non-‘“‘chabu” 
was very great, since he had to pay the heave-offering and tithe on all that 
was purchased or used, while the Pharisee who bought from another Pharisee 
was free, 

Woe unto Religious Teachers also! I know a physician who gives public 
lectures on hygiene and is especially emphatic about the necessity of having 
pure air, but whose own office windows are never opened; and I know a prom- 
inent educator who declares that every child should be taught in public schools, 
but he sends his own sons and daughters to private ones. 

It is even more true in the moral and spiritual realms that men are ready 
to expect of others that which they themselves do not fulfill, to erect ideals 
which they do not attempt to realize. Dr. Robert E. Speer sees here a grave 
peril for religious leaders. ‘To preach what we make no real attempt to prac- 
tise, he says, is to be guilty ourselves of the very fault which called forth Jesus’ 
cry: Ye hypocrites. And he continues: This is the peril of religious teachers, 
of all leaders of men, in all ages. It is the greater peril because it is so often 
unaware of itself. The emotional sincerity of the preacher drives him into 
thinking that he is morally sincere. His feeling of the beauty of the ideal and 
the zeal of his proclamation pass as equivalent with him to the patient and 
severe obedience of it. Woe to such men in all days, our own as well as 
Christ’s! Woe, double woe, to us if in our zeal in saying this we blind our- 
selves to the fact that we are blind to our blindness! And woe, also to the 
far more common hypocrisy of our day which does not profess what it is, 
which has a faith or a longing for a faith which it conceals or denies! Does 
not hypocrisy consist as much in not professing what we are as in professing 
what we are not? 

Our Lord’s Way. 

Christ leads me through no darker rooms 
Than he went through before: 
He that into God’s Kingdom comes 
Must enter by this door. Richard Baxter. 


Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo. Lord Lawrence was one of the famous 
Viceroys of India who treated the natives like children, though he insisted that 
they should always be treated kindly. When Lord Mayo, his successor, arrived 
in India, Lord Lawrence took him for a drive, and on the way preached to 
him his doctrine of kindness very emphatically. On their return to the Govy- 
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ernment House the footman was slow and awkward in opening the door of 
the carriage, and Lord Lawrence jumped out and angrily gave the footman’s 
ear a tug. Lord Mayo turned to the viceroy’s aid and whispered, with a smile, 
“My first practical lesson in kindness to natives is undoubtedly an odd one.” 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Holiness is being clean inside. A Child’s Definition. 
It is so much easier to bow the head than to cleanse the heart. F. W. Farrar. 
Keep thy heart with all diligence; 
For out of it are the issues of life. Prov. 4.23. 
Artificiality and hypocrisy tear character to shreds eventually. M. D. Bab- 
cock. 
Be what thou seemest: live thy creed, 
Hold up to earth the torch divine, 
Be what thou prayest to be made, 
Let the great Master’s steps be thine. Hob. Bonar. 


It is a penitentiary offense to obtain money under false pretences, and so from 
this we carefully refrain: but how many other things are obtained, do you think, 
by shamming and pretending, for which there is no penalty but the condemna- 
tion of Almighty God? Charles E. Jefferson. 

The worst hyocrite is not he who deceives the world, but he who deceives 
himself. Donald Sage Mackay. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


Our Prayer. By thy unsparing denunciation of pretence, create in me a 
hatred of all sham, all insincerity. (Hester Alway). 
Create in me a clean heart, O God; 
And renew a right spirit within me. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. When and why did Jesus denounce the Pharisees: hypocrisy (Mt. 6.2, 5, 
16; 15.7; 22.18; 23.13, 15, 23, 26, 27, 29); self-righteousness (Lk. 14.7-11; 18.9- 
14); spiritual blindness (Mt. 23.17, 19, 24, 26; Lk. 11.35); greed (Mk. 7.11) ; 
bigotry (Mt. 23.13, 19); closing the door of the kingdom of heaven to others, 
(Mt. 23.13-28; Mk. 7.1-23). ; 

2. The Third Topic. See “Religion in Action,” The Gospel of the Kingdom, 
January, 1912. 


WORK TO BFE, ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. Turn to Acts 21.20 for hyperbole similar to that 
of verse 1. 2. What is the meaning of blasphemy? (Dictionary.) 3. Explain 
the first part of verse 10. (Guide, p. 91.) 4. Explain the second part of 
verse 10. (Guide, p. 91.) 5. What is the unpardonable sin? (Guide, { 3, 
p. 91.) 6. How were Jesus’ words in verses 11 and 12 observed by Peter 
and John before the Sanhedrin after Jesus’ death? Acts 4.13.) 7. For whom did 
Matthew write his Gospel. (Guide, p. 22.) xs 

Questions to think about. 1. Where was Jesus at this time? (Last Les- 
son.) 2. Could there have been “thousands” about him? How do you ex- 
plain the first statement? 3. What is hypocrisy? (Feigning to be what one 
is not.) 4. What does Jesus call hypocrisy “leaven of the Pharisees?” (Guide, 

4, p. 94.) 5. What is the connection between verses 1 and 2? (Guide, 
{| 8, p. 92.) 6. What is the force of the statement about the hairs of one’s 
head being numbered? 7. Whom does Jesus bid one fear in verse 5? & What 
is the connection in thought between verses 5 and 8? (Guide, {| 8, p. 92.) 
9. Show your flag—what does this expression mean? 10. How is its thought 
expressed in our text? 11. What are the advantages to a Christian of confes- 
sing Christ before men? 12. Why do some Christians hesitate to confess him 
thus? 13. What convincing answer can you give to each argument? 

Note-Book Work. VII. Hatred of Shams, 
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Golden Text 


Every one who shall confess me before men, him shall the 
Son of man also confess before the angels of God. Lk. 12.8 


LESSON Luke 12.1-12 COMMIT verses 8, 9 


{ In the mean time, when the many thousands of the multitude were gathered to- 
gether, insomuch that they trod one upon another, he began to say unto his dis- 
ciples first of all, Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees which is hypocrisy. 2 
But there is nothing covered up that shall not be revealed; and hid that shall not be 
known. 3 Wherefore whatsoever ye have said in the darkness shall be heard in 
the light; and what ye have spoken in the ear in the inner chambers shall be pro- 
claimed upon the housetops. 4 And I say unto you my friends, Be not afraid of 
them that kill the body and after that have no more that they can do. 5 But I will 
warn you whom ye shall fear: Fear him who after he hath killed hath power to cast 
into hell: yea, | say unto you, Fear him. 6 Are not five sparrows sold for two 
pence? and not one of them is forgotten in the sight of God. 7 But the very hairs 
of your head are all numbered. Fear not: ye are of more value than many spar- 
rows. 8 And I say unto you, Every one who shall confess me hefore men, him shall 
the Son of man also confess hefore the angels of God: 9 but he that denieth me in 
the presence of men shall be denied in the presence ef the angels of God. 10 And 
every one who shall speak a word against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him: 
but unto him that blasphemeth against the Holy Spirit it shall not be forgiven. [1 
And when they bring you before the synagogues, and the rulers, and the authorities, 
be not anxious how or what ye shall answer, or what ye shall say: 12 for the Holy 
Spirit shall teach you in that very hour what he ought to say. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. In the meantime. While the 
Pharisees pressed upon him vehemently, 
11.53.—The many thousands. Greek, 
the myriads of, RVm. Hyperbole simi- 
lar to that of Acts 21.20—Say. Or, 
say unto his disciples, First of all be- 
ware ye, RVm—First of all. He spoke 
first to his disciples, and then to the 
crowd.—The leaven of the Pharisees. 
See {| 4, p. 94—Hypocrisy. The word 
means play-acting, dissembling. 

2-3. But. This verse refers to the 
root meaning of hypocrisy; the dis- 
sembling shall be in vain, in the Judg- 
ment Day all will be revealed.—/nner 
chambers, These were the store rooms, 
placed within and away from the outer 
walls, which could be easily dug 
through—Shall be proclaimed upon 
the housetops. Compare Isa. 15.3; Jer. 
19.13. Proclamations are still made in 
the East from the flat roofs of houses. 
“The Sabbath is proclaimed by the ‘at- 
tendant’ of the synagogue, who as- 
scends to a lofty housetop and blows three times with the synagogue-trumpet.” 

5-7. Fear him. Jehovah, who only has power to punish sin—Power. Or 
authority, RVm.—Hell. Greek, Gehenna, RVm. Gehenna, i.e. the Valley of 
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Hinnom, was the place in or near Jerusalem where children were made to pass 
through the fire of Moloch, where rubbish was burnt, where the bodies of 
criminals were burnt. Hence Gehenna became the synonym for hell, the place 
of final punishment—The very hairs of your head are all numbered. his means 
that God cares for his children in the very least details. 

8. “Fear of men leads to hypocrisy; fear of God will lead to confession of 
faith” (Garvie) —Confess me. Acknowledge that I am the Christ—Me. Greek 
mm me, RVm.—Him. Greek in him, RVm. The Son of man. Jesus’ phrase for 
himself.—Confess. Acknowledge as his disciplés. 

‘10. It shall be forgiven him. Provided, of course, that he repents. “Blas- 
phemy against the Son of man is pardonable, as being only an instance of a 
common offence committed by men against each other through misunderstand- 
ing of each other’s characters and motives. The Son of man is not exempt 
from the common lot; he is liable to be misunderstood and maligned like other 
men, and he accepts that as part of his experience. Blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit is another matter altogether. It is to speak against Christ, or 
against any other Servant of God, not under misapprehension, but knowing full 
well that they are the agents of the Divine Spirit” (A. B. Bruce). “Invectives 
against the man Jesus may be forgiven; blasphemy against the divine power 
inherent in him is unpardonable, because it is blasphemy against God” (Hor- 
ton). —Blasphemeth. See Lev. 24.16. Webster’s definition of blasphemy is: 
Impiously irreverent words or signs addressed to or used in reference to, God; 
also, the act of claiming the attributes or prerogatives of God.—I¢t shall not be 
forgiven. It is an act of spiritual suicide. “The Holy Spirit is the divine 
Agent in revealing God’s heart and will. To blaspheme him is unforgivable 
because the soul which can recognize God’s revelation of himself in all his 
goodness and moral perfection, and be stirred only to hatred thereby, has 
reached a dreadful climax of hardness, and has ceased to be capable of being 
influenced by his beseeching. It has passed beyond the possibility of penitence 
and acceptance of forgiveness. Practically, hardened and permanent unbelief, 
conjoined with malicious hatred of the only means of forgiveness, is the un- 
forgivable sin. Fear that the sin has been committed is proof positive that it 
has not; for, if it have been, there will be no relenting in enmity, nor any 
wish for deliverance.” (Maclaren). 

11-12. Before the synagogues. Three elders held in the synagogue a court of 
justice, judging secular as well as religious cases. They had power to excom- 
municate, or to sentence to scourging—Rulers. The Roman rulers. See page 
' 274-—The authorities. The Sanhedrin or Gentile courts—The Holy Spirit. “The 
Holy Spirit is the Paraclete, one called to the help of another, to plead for him 
or to succor him; compare Jn. 14.26; 15.26’ (Garvie). Recall the courage of 
Peter and John before the Sanhedrin, Acts 4.13. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


2. But there was nothing covered up, that shall not be revealed; and hid, that 
shail not be known. ‘The truth must out. Hood’s “Eugene Aram” gave voice 
to the vain cry of many a longing hypocrite, as he shut the book he held, and 


Strained the dusky covers close, 
And fixed the brazen hasp:— 
“Oh God! could I so close my mind, 

And clasp it with a clasp.” 


And he represented the whole legion of heart-bursting hypocrites, when he sat 
down with the schoolboys, and, under the guise of a dream, told the story of 
his crime, and of his failures to cover effectually the body of his murdered 
victim. 
I knew my secret then was one 
The earth refused to keep— 
Or land or sea, though he should be 
Ten thousand fathoms deep; 
So wills the fierce avenging sprite, 
Till blood for blood atones! 
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Aye, though he’s buried in a cave, 
And trodden down with stones, 
And years have rotted off his flesh— 
The world shall see his bones. 
Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, in Shoes and Rations for a Long March. 


7. The very hairs of your head are all numbered. One surely should not find 
it so impossible to credit this when we learn the accuracy there is in all things 
else. If the scales of the fish are counted, why not the hairs of the head? If 
the vibrations in the color red are counted—39,000 in an inch, 447,000,000,- 
600,000 in a second—why not our steps and the number of our days and the 
ordering of our ways? Is it so very incredible? If God is mathematical in 
nature, why may he not also be mathematical in human nature? Malcolm Jaimes 
McLeod, in The Unsearchable Riches. 

7. Ye are of more value than many sparrows. 


O if, as he of Nazareth taught, 
No sparrow falls without thy care, 
Is thy great heart less moved by aught 
Which we, thy human children bear? 
Frederick Lawrence Knowles. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


6. Are not five sparrows sold for two pence? At the present day, travelers 
speak of the long strings of little birds, sparrows and larks, trussed on wooden 
skewers, which are offered for sale in the 
markets of Jerusalem and Joppa. Only 
the poorest people buy them. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPH- 
ICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. How did Jesus ex- 

An Assarion, or Penny ose the hypocrisy of the Pharisees in our 

A Copper Coin of Greek System ast lesson? How did the Pharisees pro- 

} fess themselves very religious? What were 

they at heart? What did Jesus say in a former lesson was the position of those 

who were not for him? With whose power had the Pharisees said Jesus 
wrought his miracles? 

Time and Place. Jesus’ words were spoken to the crowd that had collected 
when the Pharisee who had invited Jesus to dine with him criticised his not 
washing before dinner, and Jesus emphasized the importance of the making 
clean the inner rather than the outer man, and charged the Pharisees with 
hypocrisy—our last lesson. 

These utterances are recorded by Matthew in the Sermon on the Mount. in 

the charge to the Twelve, and in the prophecy of the Last Days, chapters 5-7; 
10.5-42; 24.4,51. A few of them are recorded by Mark. Jesus must have 
spoken these words more than once. The words of verse 10 were naturally 
spoken in connection with the Pharisees’ charge that he was in alliance with 
Satan, our lesson two weeks ago, as recorded in Mt. 12.31, 32. 
_ Unity of the Lesson. Though not at first evident, continuity of thought 
in our lesson may be traced. In our last lesson Jesus had been accusing the 
Pharisees of hypocrisy: he now warns his followers against this sin (verse 1) 
and assures them that such hypocrisy will surely be unmasked in the Judgment 
Day (verses 2 and 3). Fear of men leads to hypocrisy, and against such fear 
Jesus next warns them (verse 4). The only one they are to fear is God (verse 
5), the Heavenly Father who cares for every one even in the smallest matters 
(verses 6 and 7). Fear of God will lead to confession of faith in his Son 
(verses 8 and 9). Denial of that Son is a sin that may be forgiven for it may 
be repented of, but there is a denial of him which is unpardonable for it is made 
by those who have passed beyond the possibility of repentance. Then Jesus tells 
his disciples not to fear that they will be guilty of this sin in time of persecu- 
tion, for the Holy Spirit will be with them to tell them what to say. 
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The Lesson Outline. I. Warning against the Hypocrisy of the Pharisees, 1. 
II. Hypocrisy will ultimately be Revealed, 2 and 3. III. Whom not to Fear 
and Whom to Fear, 4-7. IV. Confessing and Denying Christ, 8-10. V. A Com- 
forting Assurance, II-12. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


The lesson for the last week was that you must be sincere yourselves, if you 
the truth would teach. The lesson today is, Beware of causing your pupils to 
be guilty of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy. Our Golden Text 
calls for a confession of Christ. 

Do not expect pupils who are not adults to express their loyalty to Christ 
in the terms of an adult. Dr. Henry F. Cope gives this confession of a big 
boy: “It was a choice between the bunch that gathers down there by the 
old mill and this bunch up here; I just chose this bunch and that’s all there is 
to it.” The “bunch up here’ to him stood for the best things; they were the 
group that followed the ideal Master. Religion to him was going after him with 
them. That was a healthier confession by far than any attempt to repeat the 
phrases he had heard from adults, than any attempt to give a description or 
philosophy of his inner inexperience. 

Do not force young pupils to give any expression to their religion. “There 
is nothing about which a healthy boy or girl is more coy and diffident than his 
or her real religion,” writes Basil Matthews. “And to force a child to talk of it 
publicly is fatal. To do so is to develop the prig and the pietist child, an em- 
bryo Pharisee. Even the simplest confidences should be left to come naturally. 
Above all a child’s religion should never be measured by his profession, for he 
who feels most hides his feeling most assiduously under an apparent careless- 
ness. To lead the boy or girl outward, through open-air friendships void of 
mawkishness and with the clear breezes of the hills to sweeten them, is to begin 
the pilgrimage that leads to the feet of the great Hero on the hill top over Jeru- 


salem.” 
SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


There is a beautiful lesson for your pupils in verses six and seven. Begin by 
telling them about the squirrel in Boston Common which, like all the squirrels 
there, is very tame. This squirrel often leaves the Common and crosses the 
street, climbs up a fruit stand to the eaves of Park St. Church, scampers over 
its roof to the elms in the Burying Ground and then has a good time in the 
grass on the other side of the great iron fence. One day he wanted to return 
to his home and family on the Common at the busiest time when the carriages 
and autos and a steady stream of people were passing. He hopped as far as 
the curbstone, then turned back, tried it again, dashed between the teams a 
little way and scurried back to the curbstone, panting with fear. A big police- 
man saw the squirrel and called out to the crowd, “Stop there!” He held up 
his stick and people knew they could not cross. A wide open gap was made and 
the squirrel saw his chance and darted through to the Common. For a full 
minute everybody was standing still so as to let the little squirrel get back to 
his home. Wasn’t that a wonderful thing, that the big policeman looked out for 
the little squirrel, and that crowds of people who were in a great hurry waited 
for that little animal to cross? ; 

Jesus spoke some beautiful words about God’s care for little dumb animals. 
Are not five sparrows sold for two pence, he said, and not one of them is for- 
gotten in the sight of God. And then he added, as he looked around on the 
great crowd of people that was listening to his words: Fear not; Ye are of 
more value than many sparrows. 

The little child naturally believes that he is God’s child. Impress upon him 
that God cares for him. ‘The child who has been so trained that the constant 
presence of God is a sure conviction can be trusted anywhere. He has within 
him a defence against evil and an inspiration to do good.” He who knew about 
God, because he was God’s beloved Son, Jesus Christ, said that the very hairs 
of our heads are numbered, and he meant by this that God cares for us in 
even little things. ach one is 


“As much his care, as if beside - 
Nor man nor angel liv’d in heaven or earth. 
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Teach as your Golden Text today, Fear not: ye are of more value than many 
sparrows. ‘Tell them that John, one of Jesus’ beloved disciples, wrote that 
“Perfect love casteth out fear”, and then added, “We love because he first loved 
us.” Use the illustration entitled “Perfect Love casteth out Fear” on p. 95. 

Teach this prayer (William Canton’s) :— 


Father, whom I can not see, 

Look down from heaven on little me; 
Let angels through the darkness spread 
Their holy wings above my bed; 

And keep me safe, because I am 

The heavenly Shepherd’s little lamb; 
Teach me to do as I am told 

And help me to be good.as gold. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Today is Washington’s Birthday: begin by question- 
ing your pupils about this great hero. Then tell them how, in 1755, Washington 
was a lieutenant in the battle in which Gen. Braddock received his death shot, 
and sixty-three of the eighty-six English officers were killed, while more than 
half of the private soldiers perished. An Indian who was captured declared 
that he had aimed directly at Washington no fewer than seventeen times, but, he 
said, “The Great Spirit protected him.” Washington had no fear of “them 
that kill the body”; he feared only him whom Jesus bade his followers fear. 
(There are so many thoughts in this lesson that it will be wise for you to omit. 
Omit verses 1-3 and begin at once with verse 4.) 

For Older Pupils. After recalling last Sunday’s lesson, explain why Jesus 
called the Pharisees’ hypocrisy “leaven”. These words of Dr. H. Clay Trum- 
bull will help you: The leaven is that within the mass which puffs up, and gives 
it show of bulk beyond its substance. Leaven acts only by fermentation, add- 
ing nothing to the mass, but merely swelling it. The working of leaven is often 
more effective than its material is choice. It may be bitter hops, or sour 
dough, which lighten and expand the most comely and attractive loaf. Hence 
the fitness of our Savior’s figure. The Pharisees had the fairest exterior of 
the Jewish sects. Closely attentive to religious ceremonials, and conspicuous in 
prayer and almsgiving, they claimed confidently—and with an appearance of 
reason—a superiority to their co-religionists. Yet they made a show of godli- 
ness not justified by their spiritual life. When Jesus said, Beware ye of the 
leaven of the Pharisees, it was as though he would say: “These self-asserting 
religionists, with their swelling words or proud profession, are inflated with an 
element that I would have you shun. Whatever exterior you may present to 
the world, see to it that your reputation is otherwise gained than by such as- 
sumptions as distend their being.” “Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, 
which is hypocrisy.” 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Farre Destroyinc FEAR 


One Fear that God wanted Overcome. Frances Bridges was sensitive and 
reserved by nature. When twelve years of age there came to her what she be- 
lieved to be a duty, and with the belief came a great fear. Later she told of 
the struggle she had with herself, for she had found it very hard to tell her 
difficulties to any one. “I felt that I ought to try to sell among the people 
some religious books which had been spoken of at the church. I had always 
been timid and held back many times from what I knew to be right, because 
of what people would say. I do not think now that God particularly wanted 
me to sell those books, but he did want me to overcome that fear of other 
people’s opinions. Finally I went to my father and told him that I had made 
up my mind to do it. The doing of this thing was the first step toward con- 
quering this fear, although I have to fight it in all my public work.” 

Fear him who after he hath killed hath power to cast into hell. It is said 
that Emperor Areadius, who cordially hated Chrysostom, Bishop of Constanti- 
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nople, one day said to his courtiers, “I would I were avenged of this bishop,” 
and they at once began counseling him how to accomplish this. “Exile him to 
the desert,” said one; “Put him in prison,” said another; “Seize his property,” 
said a third, “Let him die,” said a fourth. Then one who had been silent 
spoke: “You all make a mistake. If you banish him he will have God in the 
desert; if you put him in prison he will praise God there. If you take away 
his property you only take it away from the poor. If you put him to death you 
open heaven for him. I know the man. There is nothing in the world this 
man fears but sin.” 

Perfect Love Casteth out Fear. Baby Ruth insisted on being taught this 
Golden Text which the older children were learning, but Ernest said, “You 
can’t understand it. You are too little!” “Not a baby. Not too little!” sturd- 
ily replied the little one. Then mother explained to her what the words meant 
and taught her to say it. “Do you think you understand it now?” mother ques- 
tioned. “Yes,” said Ruth, “it means I love so much I’m not afraid.” Then 
Baby Ruth ran happily away to find her pet kitten. “Here, Minx! Here, 
Minx!” she called, as she hunted everywhere. At last she heard a faint mew- 
ing, which came from the dark attic where Ruth had always been afraid to go. 
“Perfect love casteth out fear,” said the little girl in a trembling voice. “I guess 
I do love my kitty enough to find her!” It was well that Ruth went up just 
as she did, for Minx had been shut up in a trunk by accident, and while the 
lid did not shut close enough to keep out all air, he could not have lived there 
much longer. Ruth ran bravely across the floor and lifted the lid far enough 
for Minx to creep out. 

“She did understand it, didn’t she!” the older children exclaimed when they 
learned what Ruth had done. “She understood enough to help her in her own 
little trouble,” said Polly’s mother. “Some verses are so lovely that it takes 
years to really understand them, but each one of us can find something that 
we need in these Bible verses to help us, no matter how old we are.” 

In this little incident (adapted from the Picture Story Paper) older boys 
and girls can see the larger, truer meaning of the verse. They can imagine 
that Minx knew how Ruth loved him, and though he was shut up in a trunk 
in a dark attic, he was not trembling with fear because he knew Ruth’s loving 
care and knew she would come to his help. Is this not just the lesson Jesus 
would have the older people learn, that perfect love and perfect trust go to- 
gether, that one who loves his Heavenly Father and believes in the Father’s 
love and care for him, will never fear? 


II Conressinc Curist 


Why Confession is Necessary. Feelings that never find utterance may die 
from suffocation. To confess a sentiment is to strengthen it. Lo hide a senti- 
ment may be to lose it. 

Tf we only knew it, it is far more difficult to be a secret disciple than an openly 
avowed follower of the Lord. Secrecy deprives us of the stimulus of publicity. 
It robs us of the supports that belong to a public confession. The Bible has 
a great deal to say concerning the giving of expression to our personal faith 
in Christ. “Every one who shall confess me before men, him shall the Son 
of Man alsa confess before the angels of God.’ ‘That is not a veiled threat. It 
is a statement of cause and effect. The one makes me fitted in character for 
the other. It is the fitness of the officer for the office. If thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thy heart that God raised 
him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the mouth confession is 
made unto salvation. Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, 
God abideth in him and he in God. They that believed came and confessed. 

There must surely be something of gracious influence in this expression, or 
it would never be counselled with such strenuous urgency. A man’s faith in 
God is fortified by the experience of confession. Dr. J. H. Jowett, in Thirsting 
for the Springs. 

The Wisdom of Confessing Christ. Professor William James says some- 
where: “I remember long ago reading in an Austrian paper the advertisement 
of a certain Rudolph Somebody, who promised fifty gulden reward to any- 
one who after that date should find him in the wine-shop of Ambrosius So- 
and-so. “This I do,’ the advertisement continued, ‘in consequence of a promise 
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which I have made my wife’ With such a wife, and such an understanding of 
the way to start new habits, it would be safe to stake our money on Rudolph’s 
ultimate success.” And Professor James has this to.say about the way to gain 
help and strength in starting new habits—and his words are applicable to the 
help and strength which a public confession of Christ and the allying oneself 
with the members of a Christian Church give to one who would follow the 
Master. “Accumulate all possible circumstance, which shall reinforce the right 
motives; put yourselves assiduously in conditions that encourage the new way; 
make engagements incompatible with the old; take a public pledge if the case 
allows; in short, envelop every resolution with every aid you know.” 

The Plea of Intellectual Doubt may be only Moral Cowardice. A great 
evangelist once told me that after holding a most successful mission at Cam- 
bridge, one of the students asked him to visit a fellow-student who was keenly 
interested in these matters, but would not go to the meetings. He had ex- 
pressed a desire to see him and as he was one of the ablest men in the college 
there was great desire that he should be spoken with. My friend saw him, 
and after a bit the student began to put forward some of the intellectual 
difficulties he had in accepting Christ—the inspiration of Scripture, the Divin- 
ity of Christ, etc. The evangelist listened and said: “Yes, I have often dealt 
with these difficulties, and am willing to discuss them with you all night; but 
before I go on to them there is one question that I would like to put to you: 
If I can succeed in clearing your doubts away, will you engage tomorrow 
evening at my meeting to make a public confession of Christ?’ The man 
was silent for a minute, and then said he would hardly engage to make a 
promise like that. “Then,” said the evangelist, “if that is so, there is no use 
in our wasting time further tonight, for with the heart man believeth, but with 
the mouth confession is made unto salvation,” and he took his leave. 

The treatment was severe but wise. The man was suffering from moral 
cowardice, though he knew it not, and hiding it under a covering of doubt. 
How often men do that! I could tell you many from my own experience. 
They were halting at the Kingdom from a moral weakness, but they deluded 
themselves that the cause was intellectual. W. M. Mackay, in The Man in 
the Street. 

The Master Confessed before Men. When Bishop Patteson was at school 
he was in the cricket eleven, and valued by his school-fellows as a good player. 
One evening, at a cricket supper, there was a great deal of bad talk. Patteson 
got up and said calmly: “If this kind of talk is to be allowed, I must leave 
the eleven. I cannot share this conversation. If you are determined to con- 
tinue it, I shall have no choice but to go.” ‘The others respected his firmness 
and courage, and from that day the bad talk was heard no more. Sunday- 
school Chronicle. 


III Misstonary Toric: Not AFRAID oF THEM THAT Kitt, THE Bopy 


The Spirit of Pioneer Missionaries. Hear the words of Francis Xavier: 
“Care not for me, Think of me as dead to bodily comforts. My food, my 
rest, and my life are to rescue from Satan souls for whom God has sent me 
hither from the ends of the earth. If they destroy me by poison, as you say 
it is an honor to which a sinner such as I need not aspire. This I dare say, 
whatever form of death or torture awaits me I am ready to suffer it ten thou- 
sand times for the salvation of a single soul.” 

Turn to a later biography, that of James Chalmers, and hear him say this: 
“Recall the twenty-nine years, give me back the experiences, give me those 
shipwrecks, those stonings, that facing of death, and give it me surrounded by 
savages with spears and clubs, give it to me with spears flying around me and 
clubs knocking me to the ground, give it all back to me, and I will still be 
your missionary.” 

The Spirit of Modern Native Christian Missionaries. In Chun’s villace 
there was_no church. Nearly all the villagers were his relatives: all were 
heathen. But the young man made up his mind. He would stand ‘alone and 
announce that he had become a believer in the “Jesus doctrine.” His announce- 
ment roused a storm of persecution. His father threatened to disown him 
and his life was in danger at the hands of the other villagers. He had com. 
mitted what, in the eyes of a Korean, is an unpardonable sin in refusing to 
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sacrifice to his mother’s spirit. Our colporteur urged the convert to stay in 
his home and village, and prove by his conduct the value of his new religion. 
A few months later young Chun had actually persuaded his father to read 
through the book of Proverbs. ‘The old man was wonderfully impressed, and 
next agreed to read the Gospels. Before he died the elder Chun also pro- 
fessed the Christian faith. 

When his father died the storm burst again upon young Chun, who refused 
to allow his parent to be buried according to heathen rites. He held his ground 
against the whole village, and with the help of the colporteur and some Chris- 
tians from another place, he carried his aged father’s body away for reverent 
Christian burial. “My father,’ he said, “shall not be buried as if he were 
dead for ever, but as one who believed in everlasting life.” 

His relatives now turned him out of the village, and he suffered the loss 
of home, fields, and livelihood. Still he remained faithful to his new religion. 
Finally the time came when, by his loving influence, he won sixty of his rela- 
tions to join the Christian Church. A year ago he experienced the joy of 
seeing the last home in his village turn Christian. Bible in the World. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees. Hypocrisy may not be your be- 
setting sin, but you have your own form of Pharisaism against which you need 
to be on your guard. It is easy to see some form of it in others: do you see 
it in yourself? 

He that is not for me is against me. Have you enlisted in Christ’s army? 
What good reasons are there why you should not? What good reasons are 
there why you should? 

There are many ways of confessing Christ before men. One is by becoming 
a member of a Christian Church, and this should be deemed both the duty 
and the privilege of every Christian. One of the best ways of confessing Christ 
is to prove one’s love for him by one’s life and service. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Confessing Christ. See Second Topic. 
2. The revealing of hidden political crimes. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. What was the custom in regard to settling a dis- 
pute over an inheritance? (Guide, p. 99.) .2. What did Jesus say in the 
Sermon on the Mount about treasures upon the earth and in heaven? (Mt. 
6.19-21.) 3. Look up James’ words about planning for the morrow, Jas. 4.13, 
14. 4. How did covetousness lead to Balaam’s downfall? (A lesson of last 
year.) 5. To what did covetousness lead Achan? (Another lesson of last 
year.) 6. Tell the story of Ahab’s covetousness. 7. Tell the story of Gehazi’s 
covetousness. 8. For whom was Mark’s Gospel written? (Guide, p. 24.) 

Questions to think about. 1. Why did Jesus refuse to settle the man’s 
case? 2. If the brother had been unjustly treated, why were his words wrong? 
3. Are riches to be desired? 4. What good things can we say about riches? 
5. Did Jesus ever say that riches were in themselves an evil? 6. What did 
Jesus condemn in regard to riches? 7. Will Carlton says that thousands of 
people have been plunged into real poverty by winning or inheriting a fortune: 
what does he mean? 8. What is covctousness? 9. What is the command- 
ment about covetousness? 10. What is the meaning of Jesus’ words in the last 
part of verse 15? 11. What mistakes did the certain rich man make? (Guide, 
{ 7, p. tot.) 12. What does it mean to be “rich toward God’? 13. Name 
some people who were rich toward God. 14. What does it mean to lay up 
treasure for oneself? 15. How did Lot’s experience teach the worthlessness 
of abundant possessions without God? 16. Upon what does happiness depend? 
17. How much wealth would be just enough for you? 18. Does your estimate 
of the amount change from time to time? 19. What does this prove to you? 

Note-Book Work. VIII. Talking about Fear and Trust. 


LW 


Lesson IX—MarcH I 
TRUSTING IN RICHES AND TRUSTING IN GOD 
Golden Text 


Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also. Lk. 12.34 


LESSON Luke 12.13-34 COMMIT verse 15 


13°And one out of the multitude said unto him, *Teacher, bid my brother divide 
the inheritance with me. 14 But he said unto him, Man, who made me a judge or 
a divider over you? 15 And he said unto them, Take heed, and keep yourselves 
from ail covetousness; for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth. 16 And he spake a parable unto them, saying, The ground 
of a certain rich man brought forth plentifully: 17 and he reasoned within himself, 
saying, What shall | do, because | have not where to bestow my fruits? 18 And he 
said, This will | do: | will pull down my barns, and build greater; and there will | 
bestow all my grain and my goods. {9 And | will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, drink, be merry. 20 But 
God said unto him, Thou foolish one, this night is thy soul required of thee; and the 
things which thou hast prepared, whose shall they be? 2! So Is he that layeth up 
treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


13. One of the multitude said unto him. Evidently he interrupted Jesus’ 
discourse—Bid my brother divide the inheritance with me. This was a matter 
involving both the question of right, to be decided by the individual conscience, 
and the question of law, to be decided by the public tribunals, in this case by 
the council of elders in the synagogue. The Mosaic law was that the elder 
brother should have two-thirds and the younger one-third of the property. 

14. Man. Contrast Jesus’ words of address in verse 4 of our last lesson, 
“my friends’: here his address expresses displeasure at the man’s motive — 
Who made me a judge or a divider over you? Jesus refuses to take upon him- 
self the duties of either the individual or the courts. His attitude toward 
worldly affairs, Dr. Garvie reminds us, is expressed in Jn. 18.36. 

15. Keep yourselves from all covetousness. The man’s interruption showed 
that his thoughts were too much concerned with worldly possessions: see the 
connection in his mind with Jesus’ last words, Historical Background, p. 99.— 
Covetousness comes from a Greek word which means grasping at more. It has 
been defined as the fatal temper of never being content with what one has but 
always seeking a little more, and a little more, according to the saying that 
“enough is just a little more than what one has.’—For a man’s life. Or, for 
even in a man’s abundance his life is not from the things which he possesseth, 
RVm. The meaning is that the true life, the spiritual life, does not depend 
upon riches. 

19. I will say to my soul. He has not grasped the truth that a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth.—Soul. 
Or, life, RVm. “The rich fool made three mistakes: he mistook his body for 
his soul; he mistook time for eternity; and he mistook himself for God, the 
Ruler of all destinies” (James Orr). 

20-21. This night. The man had thought to live many years, verse 19— 
Is thy soul required. Greek they require thy soul, RVm—Layeth up treasure 
for himself. See Mt. 6.19; 2 Cor. 12.14.—Rich toward God. Whose treasure is 
laid up in heaven. See Mt. 619-21; 1 Tim. 6.17-19; Jas. 2.5. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


17. Because I have not where to bestow my fruits. Thou hast barns, the 
mouths of the poor which can hold much; barns which can never be pulled 
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down nor destroyed, for they are heavenly and divine, if, indeed it be true 
that he who feeds the poor, feeds God. Theophylact, quoted by Dummelow. 

15. A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth. The rich cannot afford to forget these words, for they disallow 
that gross manner of living and frivolous habit of mind which are the mark 
and the shame of plutocracy. The poor cannot afford to forget them, for 
they rebuke the degrading zeal of covetousness which feeds the hatred of class 
against class and stirs men to strange tyrannies over their own fellows. H. 
Hensley Henson, in Christian World Pulpit. 

20. And the things which thou hast prepared, whose shall they be? Many 
monarchs have emphasized the thought, that, however great and rich and lauded 
they have been in life, at death they can take no more with them than the 
humblest pauper. 

Saladin the Great, who conquered Syria, Arabia, Persia, and Mesopotamia, 
had wealth untold, yet he held that riches were valueless. He left orders that 
the shirt, or tunic, which he wore at the time of his death, should be borne on the 
end of a spear at the head of his army, and that the soldier who thus carried it 
throughout the camp should often stop and proclam: “Behold all that remains of 
the Emperor Saladin !—of all the states he had conquered; of all the provinces 
he had subdued; of the boundless treasures he had amassed; of the countless 
wealth he possessed; he retained, in dying, nothing but this shroud!” 

It is said that Alexander the Great ordered that his hands should be ex- 
tended outside of his coffin, that all might see that though he had conquered 
the world he left it with empty hands. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


13. Bid my brother divide the inheritance with me. There is probably no 
oriental town to be found that does not have its chronic and long-continued 
cases of family litigation over questions concerning the division of property 
by inheritance. The judicial customs of Eastern tribunals are such as to en- 
courage litigation, and leave cases open for repeated appeals. So in every town 
are to be found those with a real, or with a fancied grievance, who have been 
waiting from year to year for some new judge or governor to take up their 
case and try it over again; and perhaps under the influence of new induce- 
ments, legal or illegal, the new man may be persuaded to reverse the former 
decision, and thus render justice to the long-suffering claimant. 

In the absence of such change in the tribunal, the claimant details his griev- 
ance wherever he can find a listening ear. Every one who comes into the 
neighborhood having a reputation as a learned man, or one above the ordinary 
level of intelligence, is compelled to hear the story, look through the docu- 
ments, and express some opinion on the merits of the case. This is a common 
experience of missionaries among the oriental people at the present day. Dr. 
Albert L. Long, in Sunday-school Times. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. In our last lesson how did Jesus express the truth 
that we shall one day stand before the Great Judge, and have with us only 
character, not material possessions? How did the Good Samaritan in the 
parable prove himself “rich toward God’? What is a parable? What is its 
value? What were Jesus’ last words in our lesson of last week? 

The Connection between the Last Lesson and This. Jesus had been talk- 
ing very solemnly to his disciples and the great crowd around him, telling them 
that if they would confess him before men, he would confess them before his 
Heavenly Father, warning them against blaspheming the Holy Spirit, assuring 
the disciples that they need not fear when brought before the synagogues and 
the rulers and the authorities, for the Holy Spirit would teach them in that 
hour what they ought to say. One of the throng evidently caught the words 
“before the synagogues and the rulers and the authorities” and it reminded him 
of the thought that was ever uppermost in his mind, his grievance against his 
brother which the synagogues and the rulers and the authorities had failed 
to settle according to his desires. (See Light from Oriental Life.) Perhaps 
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this Great Rabbi would do it! “Teacher,” he exclaimed, “bid my brother divide 
the inheritance with me.” : 

Whether or not the man had been wrongfully treated in the matter of the 
inheritance, he was wrong in being so anxious about earthly possessions as to 
interrupt the Master’s words about matters of eternal importance. Jesus re- 
buked him by his word of address, and refused his demand; then he turned 
from him to the bystanders and used the incident to enforce a lesson about 
the sin of grasping greed, illustrating it by a parable. Next he turned to his 
disciples and bade them be not anxious about earthly things, food and clothing: 
did not the Father feed the birds and clothe the flowers, and were they not 
of far more value? “Fear not, little flock; for it is your Father’s good pleasure 
to give you the Kingdom.” 

Time and place. The whole passage is “peculiar to Luke,” as we say, that 
is, he alone of the Evangelists records it. See the last lesson for time and 

lace. 

i Lesson Outline. I. The Interruption, 13. II. The Answer to the Inter- 
rupter, 14. III. The Warning and the Reason, 15. IV. The Illustration, 
enforcing the Warning, 15-21. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


What do you do when an unexpected and irrelevant question interrupts your 
teaching? Do you frown upon the questioner and bid him pay attention to 
what you are saying? Does he manifest interest after this and ask the kind 
of questions you wish to get? Or does he sink back into himself, and grow 
more and more inattentive? The unexpected and irrelevant question never 
troubled the Great Teacher. He always turned an interruption to an ad- 
vantage, and let it point out the road he was to take. We should not have had 
our lesson about covetousness, and the parable about the man who wished to 
tear down his barns and build greater, with its arresting lesson, had Jesus been 
disturbed by the man who interrupted him in his talk to ask him to judge be- 
tween his brother and him and divide the inheritance between them. Like that 
man’s question, your pupils’ questions proceed from their momentary interests: 
let such questions be finger-posts which take you alony a slightly roundabout 
way to your goal but which permit you to take them with you and teach them 
as you go. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


Begin with the Golden Text, and explain what a “treasure” is by asking your 
pupils what they have which they care a great deal for. Marbles? Dolls? 
“Every One has a Treasure,’ Guide page 103, will be suggestive to you. Teach 
that our Heavenly Father has given us many treasures, and he is pleased when 
we are grateful for them. But he is grieved when we are selfish in using 
them. Tell the lesson parable vividly, picture the rich man walking over 
his farm and thinking how rich he was and talking to himself about what he 
would do, and show that he was selfish with his treasure of fruit, he thought 
only of having enough for himself, he forgot all about God, and about the good 
he could do to others. He was a very poor man when he died, he could not 
take his barns with him, and he was not “rich toward God.” Explain what 
being rich toward God means. Every kind word, every loving deed is the fruit 
of being rich toward God. 

With selfishness, greed, every one of your pupils has to contend, and you 
can make this lesson a very profitable one. Use this illustration from The 
Sunbeam :—Jack’s mother had taken him to the country for the first time in 
all his short life. They stayed with a farmer and Jack’s mother made her 
boy some blue overalls, and took from her trunk a big hat. The farmer’s wife 
gave him a shining tin pail. The farmer cut him a stout stick from the elm- 
tree for a fishing rod. Then Jack dug some bait, and was ready to start for 
the little brook not far from the house, to fish. 

Now Jack was a dear little boy, but he had one fault which troubled his 
mother very much. He couldn’t bear to give anything away. He wanted 
everything himself. He had no brothers and sisters to share his things, you 
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see. Jack could not believe he was really going to fish, like a big man, and 
when he caught five little fish he danced up and down, he was so happy. He 
carried them in his pail to the kitchen and asked the farmer’s wife to cook 
them. “Yes, indeed I will,’ she said. The fish were not very big. But then 
Jack wasn’t big either. 

Now there were five other persons for dinner that day; Jack sat very still, 
looking first at the people, and then at his little fish in the dish before him. 
How could he give away every single one? But then, if he didn’t, he would be a 
selfish, stingy boy, and he asked every day, when he prayed, that God would 
keep him from that. He waited and waited. Then, very red in the face, Jack 
slipped down, took the dish, and handed it to every one. His mamma took 
the last. “Dll divide it with you” she said. How Jack smiled as he ate 
half of his fish. It tasted very good indeed to him. He felt happier than 
if he had kept the whole five. Do you know why? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Last week we talked about Washington: did any one 
of us mention the fact that he was rich? Did you even know that he was a 
rich man? Yet he was one of the richest men of his time: why is that fact 
almost forgotten by everyone? You all know that Lincoln was a poor man, 
but when you think about Lincoln, you do not think about his poverty except as 
you recall how he reached the highest office in the gift of the people despite 
the fact that he was very poor in his youth. “Washington used his wealth 
merely as an opportunity, something setting him free and giving him advantage 
in the matter of devoting himself to the service of his country and his time; 
and Lincoln never dreamed of being overwhelmed or oppressed by the con- 
sideration that he was poor.” 

Jesus Christ had much to say about the danger of riches, the right use of 
riches, and the true riches that last. One of that crowd which was listening 
to his words last week, interrupted Jesus with a question that led the Master 
to talk about the subject of grasping greed. What was that man’s question? 

For Older Pupils. Two Boer brothers had quarreled over the division of 
their father’s property, and they came to Oom Paul Kruger, their chief magis- 
trate, and asked him to settle the matter. After hearing both sides the presi- 
dent said to the older brother, “You shall divide the property into two parts” 
and then turning to the younger brother he added, “And you shall take first 
choice when your brother has divided it.” What do you think of his decision? 
When two brothers had quarreled over the inheritance and one of them asked 
Jesus to settle the matter, what did he reply? Why did Jesus refuse? Under 
what circumstances did the man make his request, or rather demand? What 
was his spirit? How did Jesus turn this interruption to an advantage? 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Tus Wat, oF tHe WEALTHY 


“What shall I do?” The rich man is distraught with the trouble of success; 
he is embarrassed and burdened by the accumulation of wealth. We may not 
often think of it, but Belgravia has its solicitudes as well as Whitechapel; and 
which of the two is the more intense and afflicted God only knows. The for- 
tunate are objects of envy, the precariousness of riches torments, luxury breeds 
satiety, and the rich, the great, and the splendid are often more acutely and 
tragically wretched than the famished manceuvring for a meal. “What shall 
icone 

Writing of a wealthy Christian, who in the garniture of his mansion and 
estate displayed an elegant taste, John Wesley, proceeds: “He makes his place 
a little paradise. He thanks God for these things, and looks through them.” 
Could the truth be more tersely and accurately expressed? “So is he that lay- 
eth up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God!” The rich fool in 
the parable left God out. He had no gratitude, love, nor sense of obligation 
to the great Giver. Godliness is the substance of gold and the salt of success; 
the sense of God, his blessing, and his claims alone give charm and per- 
manence to little paradises and big ones. “Soul, thou hast much goods laid 
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up for many years; take thine ease, eat, drink, be merry.” He left the soul out, 
for evidently he confounded it with the stomach. Fatal omission! This blun- 
der is the canker of gold, the moth of purple, the blight of roses. “Beloved, 
I pray that in all things thou mayest prosper and be in health, even as thy soul 
prospereth.” Material advantage without or in excess of strength and ripe- 
ness of character is a gilded calamity, a sparkling disease, a poisoned ban- 
quet. “Layeth up treasure for himself.” The rich fool left society out. Gold 
and gems grasped in a selfish spirit turn to dust and ashes. We find the 
secret of God’s gifts only as we share them. “Much goods laid up for many 
years.” He left eternity out. Shortsightedness, indeed, which deprives terres- 
trial prosperity of all great meaning. “He thanks God for these things, and 
looks through them,” and it is what we see beyond that transfigures and con- 
secrates the things of time and sense. Condensed from The Education of the 
Heart, by Dr. W. L. Watkinson. 

Dr. Charles M. Sheldon’s Record of a Rich Man’s Wail. Every one I 
meet casts at me the evil eye, thinking that I am blessed above my fellows, 
simply because I have money. More than that, I am hated by the great ma- 
jority of the poor simply because I am rich. In addition to that, I am sur- 
feited. My money has made possible for me all kinds of luxuries. I have 
tested all sorts of amusements. I have traveled everywhere. I have in my 
possession every sort of curiosity in the way of valuables, curios and collec- 
tions of art. There is nothing new under the sun for me. In addition to 
this, I am worn out in the constant struggle to maintain my position and make 
more money, which is the lot of all rich men. There is no place for me to 
stop if I would maintain myself in the great struggle of the rich against the 
rich. In addition to this, my life is burdened by a multitude of beggars. My 
correspondence is loaded with appeals from the ends of the earth, from all sorts 
of people, worthy and unworthy. This burden has become intolerable and I 
have finally shifted it off upon the shoulders of a number of secretaries. Added 
to this is the fact that I am not well. My pleasures have not brought me health, 
but rather illness, and I suffer from a number of chronic complaints which 
make life unbearable. But the crowning source of my unhappiness lies in my 
domestic troubles. My wife has secured a separation from me. One of my 
daughters has married a nobleman, has quarrelled with him, and is now seek- 
ing a divorce. My oldest son now leads a dissipated, useless life. My youngest 
boy is vicious and a spendthrift in his habits. Of all unhappy men I am the 
unhappiest, on account of the fact that I have really no home. 

Unrest in Weisnichtwo. There was serious unrest in Weisnichtwo (I know 
not where). Its cause was money. But it was not with those who were poor. 
They were contented and ever so happy. Their bodies brought them priva- 
tions which, though hard on their bodies, made fat their souls. It was among 
the rich. And the rich had good grounds for their unrest. Their wealth made 
them uncomfortable. ‘They were conscious that they were the objects of con- 
tinual scorn on the part of those who, not possessing their wherewithall, were 
prone to set the good they did in deadly parallel with the means at their dis- 
posal. And these wealthy ones knew that in the test they came out badly. 
Certainly they were, as the word goes, charitable. But their charity involved 
no real self-sacrifice, little giving up of a moment’s pleasure or of an indulgence 
of their fancy for the time being. 

All this was bad enough, but these rich Weisnichtwoites had forced upon 
them other miseries. If the poor suffered deprivations they at least had the 
rich to sympathize with them and to pity them. But who would pity the rich? 
The poor knew nothing of their parlous condition, and when they heard their 
complaints they laughed at them. If pity was denied them, so was love, respect, 
admiration, which they could be certain was rendered them because of them- 
selves and not because of their wealth. Nor did they find their riches of 
any practical value. They could eat but one brealfast, one lunch, and one din- 
ner, and even the enjoyment of their meals was limited by conditions of dys- 
pepsia induced by the absence of hard physical work which was reserved for 
the poor. They had nothing to pray for, nothing to hope for in the future. 
Every thing was theirs, here and now. It would have been futile to hope for 
more. Condensed from The Communal Armchair. 

“What shall it Profit a Man?” I have read of a man called Stephen Girard, 
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who gathered enormous possessions together, and who wrote toward the end 
of his life, “I toil like a galley slave, and often I cannot sleep at night; I set 
no value on a fortune.” I have read of Nathan Rothschild, a man who could 
lend five million sterling to the government as easily as most men could lend 
five pounds. When some one said how happy he must be, he exclaimed with 
terrible scorn in his voice, “Happy, me happy!” ‘These are but two samples 
of illustrations innumerable that might be gathered from life of the fact that 
“man’s life’ does not consist in the abundance of things. R. J. Wardell. 


II Wuerr Your TREASURE Is, THERE WILL, YOUR Hmart BE ALSO 


Every One has a Treasure. By “your treasure” our Lord means that which 
one prizes most highly,—that which one sets his heart upon, and which gives 
him most joy. There is no person who has not something to which his soul 
naturally turns as the chief good. 

The treasure of the happy child in the nursery is its favorite toys. The 
treasure of the laughing little girl is her doll: what a delight she takes in 
dressing and undressing it! The treasure of the thoughtful boy is his books, 
or perhaps his collection of postage stamps. ‘The treasure of the athlete is 
the store of silver plate and other precious things which he has won as prizes. 
The treasure of the diligent university student is the knowledge he has gained, 
or perhaps his academical degrees. Two engaged lovers find the treasure of 
their hearts in each other. The miser’s treasure is his hoard of gold; now 
invested in securities, formerly—among the orientals—buried in the earth. 
The famous man is proud of his great name, his world-wide reputation. The 
treasure of a model mother is her children: Cornelia, one of the greatest women 
in Roman history, when a Campanian lady asked to see her jewels, presented 
her sons, Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, as the only jewels of which she could 
boast. The good pastor’s treasure is the people whose souls have been blessed 
by his ministry; the Apostle Paul says to such, “Ye are our glory and joy.” 
And the believer’s treasure is that eternal life which is in Jesus Christ: “the 
Lord is my portion, saith my soul.” Charles Jerdan, in For the Lambs of the 
Flock. 

Take Heed that your Treasure be not Gold. Money grows upon men. 
They do not know how sweet it is until they have spent a bit, then they begin 
to be strangely enamored, if they have not tasted blood they have tasted gold, 
and a mysterious passion begins to awake, the consequences of which none may 
foresee. It brings with it the sense of importance, power, large possibilities of 
honor and indulgence, until in the end the man is mastered by it and ruined 
by it, as bees are sometimes drowned in their own honey. Dr. W. L. Watkin- 
Son. 

For a Man’s Life consisteth not in the Abundance of the Things which he 
Possesseth. There is a grim Italian saying that “Our last robe is made with- 
out pockets.” And the supremely important question is what sort of things we 
are living for and setting our hearts upon—things which need pockets, or the 
things which the heart carries. It is well for us to pause from time to time 
amid our worldly employments and consider what the years have brought us 
and whether it be gain or loss. And it is easy to determine. Perhaps they 
have brought us broader lands and fuller barns; and these are goodly things 
if only we have the wisdom to use them. But have they brought us also more 
love and gentleness and patience and courage and faith and hope, more spiritual- 
mindedness, a deeper knowledge of God, a closer intimacy with Christ and 
a fuller sympathy with His mind and will? Whatever of temporal success or 
failure they may have brought us, the changeful years have brought us nothing 
but good if the world be less to us than it used to be and Christ more. Dr. 
David Smith, in Man’s Need of God. 


III Ricw towarpd Gop 


A Certain Rich Man. “Every year he invested not less than twelve hundred 
dollars in charity, and invested it so secretly, so inoffensively and so honestly 
that he was never suspected of being a philanthropist, and never praised for 
his generosity. 

“He pensioned an old, outcast woman and a disabled veteran soldier. 
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“He sent two little negro boys to school, and for three years supported a 
family of five persons who could not support themselves. 

“He contributed anonymously to every charity in the city. Every old maid 
interested in a ‘benevolent object’ received his aid; every child that he knew 
exacted and received penny tolls from his tenderness. 

“He supported with encouragement and affection the heart of every man 
who confided in him. He literally did forgive his enemies, and he was ever 
one of the largest bondholders in heaven.” 

These words were written of an aged minister who died not long ago. The 
writer was his widow, who, in the remarkable document quoted above, thus 
names the assets which her husband accumulated during a long life of toil 
and of riding the circuit. As for money on hand at the time of his death, he 
had two dollars and thirty-five cents in his purse and one hundred and sixteen 
dollars in the bank. In addition, he had a few books, and a coffin in which 
to be buried. 

There are various measures of wealth, none of them wholly false. Money 
has its value, and it is an important value. Money is like a storage battery, 
for it enables a man who has ten dollars to do instantly five men’s work for 
a day. It is folly to despise money, or to talk as if it ought to be disregarded. 
But the wealth in the world is not all to be measured in terms of money, nor 
is it capable of being purchased with money. Love, joy, simple goodness are 
the pure gold of life, and are the assets that underlie the investments of all 
those who are “bondholders in heaven.” Youth's Companion. 

Millionaire and Missionary. ‘The entire estate of Mr. William C. Borden, 
the young millionaire and missionary who died recently at Cairo, Egypt, was 
left by his will for church and Bible work at home and for foreign missionary 
work. He had dedicated his life to the service of the Mohammedans in China, 
in connection with the China Inland Mission, and had gone to Cairo to study 
Arabic with Dr. Zwemer. There the call came to him to lay down his work and 
come up higher. He was a young man of great possessions, and he was also 
rich toward God. 

Some Spiritual Millionaires. It is not an uncommon thing, when someone 
has passed away, to hear the question asked, “What has he left?” In the un- 
seen world there may be another company of inquirers asking the question, 
“What has he brought?” The conversation on this side deals with property; 
on the other side with personality. Here we are too often concerned with repu- 
tation. There the entire emphasis is placed upon character. Many a man who 
is rich when measured by the standards of time is exceedingly poor when set 
in the light of eternity. While we are wondering at his wealth, the angels are 
amazed at his poverty. And many a poor man who has not left enough money 
for his own burial enters the unseen world laden with immortal treasure. Some 
men only lay up treasure upon earth. Other men are “rich toward God.” 

What is the character of these riches which a man can take with him through 
the grave? Happily there are spiritual millionaires unveiled to us in the 
Word of God. And we have them moving about in common life today. How 
does Scripture describe them? Here is one of their characteristics. They 
“are rich in faith.’ The strength of their goings is determined by the assur- 
ance of invisible resources, and they live and move as “seeing him who is 
invisible.” A man who can say, “He hath delivered me from all my fears,” 
is bound to be full of song. When the menace goes out of the heart the heart 
begins to sing. 

But the Word of God gives us another lineament of the character that is 
untouched hy the spoiler Death. It is “rich in mercy.’ And the man who is 
“rich in mercy” shares the Master’s work. He is alive with the life of Christ 
and his compassions are like quick and quickening angels among the drooping 
souls of men. Condensed from a Recent Sermon, by Dr. J. H. Jowett. 7 

The Church’s Opportunity. Rapid has been the growth of our country 
and many have been the “frontier” lines which we have crossed. Just sow 
we are thinking and talking much of the “new South,” and the “new West.” 
with their tremendously significant developments. The next decade will wit- 
ness marked advance in the growth of cities and the opening up of new terri- 
tory in these modern Eldoradoes. Great wealth will be accumulated and many 
powerful institutions established. Shall these be dominated by the Spirit of 
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Christ, or shall mammon reign supreme? The Church must answer. Stelzle. 
SENTENCE SERMONS 


The heart follows the treasure as the needle follows the loadstone, or the 
sunflower the sun. Matthew Henry. 

We can lay up the goods but we cannot lay up the years. Joseph Parker. 

Covet earnestly the best things. Paul. 

Men have a touchstone whereby to try gold, but gold is the touchstone where- 
by to try men. Fuller. 

The wealth of a man consists in the number of things he loves and blesses, 
and in the number of things he is loved and blessed by. Carlyle. 

Men seek that they may have; Christ would have them seek that they 
may become. S$. Moxom. 


Shame and woe to us if we our wealth obey, 
The horse does with the horsemen run away. Horace. 


_ A right measure and manner in getting, saving, spending, giving, taking, lend- 
ing, borrowing, and bequeathing would almost argue a perfect man. Sir Henry 
aylor. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


The sin of covetousness lies not in the desire to acquire money, but in the 
desire to acquire money for money’s sake; it is “the desire to accumulate riches 
without regard to any aim higher than that of ministering to some selfish pur- 
pose.” Money, fruits, possessions, we are not to despise, but we are to possess 
them aright, not let them possess us. However much or little each one of us 
has, we may have a grasping spirit, may be guilty of the sin of covetousness. 
To us comes Jesus’ warning. Take heed and beware of covetousness. Let us 
learn to esteem all wealth by his standard and from his point of view. 

Our Prayer: Our Father, guide us in the way we make our money, in the 
way we keep our money, in the way we spend our money. Save us from all 
ereed and selfishness. Help us to covet only the best thngs. May we learn 
through our study of the life and words of the Great Leacher what are the 
things really worth living for, the things that will make us more like him, the 
things that, when our souls are required of us, we can carry with us into the 
other world. In Christ’s name we ask this. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Things that Jesus refused to do. 
2. Modern greed. See the Feb., 1913, issue of The Gospel of the Kingdom. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. How were oriental robes “girded?” Why? 2. 
To what hours do the “watches,” verse 38, refer? (Guide, J 5, p. 106.) 3. 
What does “broken through,” verse 30, mean? (Guide, p. 108.) 4. What is 
the meaning of “cut him asunder.” (Guide, p. 108.) 5. For whom did Luke 
write his Gospel? (Guide, p. 108.) 

Questions to think about. 1. What parable does the first verse call to 
mind? (Ten Virgins.) 2. What is the interpretation of the first parable? 
(Guide, p. 109.) 3. How do Jesus’ words in verse 40 show the futility of 
computing the time of his coming? (Guwide, p. 107.) 4. What was probably 
in Peter’s thought as he asked the question, and how does Jesus’ parable answer 
it? (Guide, Js 3, 4, p. 107.) 5. How is Christ’s coming like that of a thief? 
6. What evidences of faithfulness does Christ require? 7. What proof of un- 
faithfulness did the servants show? 8. What is the connection of thought 
between this lesson and the last? (Guide, p. 108.) 9. How does Christ come 
to us? 10. How may we be ready for his coming? 

Note-Book Work. IX. A Lesson about Covetousness. 
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Lesson X—Marcu 8 


WATCHFULNESS 
Golden Text 


Blessed are those servants, whom the Lord 
when he cometh shall find watching. Lk. 12.37 


LESSON Luke 12.35-48 READ Luke 12.49-59 COMMIT verses 47, 48 


35 Let your loins be girded about, and your lamps burning; 36 and be ye your- 
selves like unto men looking for their lord, when he shall return from the marriage 
feast; that, when he cometh and knocketh, they may straightway open unto him. 37 
Blessed are those servants, whom the lord when he cometh shali find watching: ver- 
ily | say unto you, that he shall gird himself, and make them sit down to meat, and 
shall come and serve them. 38 And if he shall come in the second watch, and if in 
the third, and find them so, blessed are those servants. 39 But know this, that if 
the master of the house had known in what hour the thief was coming, he would 
have watched, and not have left his house to be broken through. 40 Be ye also 
ready: for in an hour that ye think not the Son of man cometh. 


41 And Peter said, Lord, speakest thou this parable unto us, or even unto all? 42 
And the Lord said, Who then is the faithful and wise steward, whom his lord shall 
set over his household, to give them their portion of food in due season? 43 Blessed 
is that servant, whom his lord when he cometh shall find so doing. 44 Of a truth 
I say unto you, that he will set him over all that he hath. 45 But if that servant 
shall say in his heart, My lord delayeth his coming; and shall begin to beat the men- 
servants and the maidservants, and to eat and drink, and to be drunken; 46 the lord 
of that servant shall come in a day when he expecteth not, and in an hour when he 
knoweth not, and shall cut him asunder, and appoint his portion with the unfaithful. 
47 And that servant, who knew his lord’s will, and made not ready, nor did accord- 
ing to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes; 48 but he that knew not, and did 
things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes. And to whomsoever much 
is given, of him shall much be required: and to whom they commit much, of him will 
they ask the more. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


35. Let your loins be girded about. The long, flowing robe is to be caught 
up by a girdle, that the wearer may move more freely: it is a metaphor for 
“Be ye ready.”—Your lamps burning. Compare the Parable of the Ten Vir- 
gins and see the last {], p. 107. 

37. Servants. Greek bondservants, RVm.—When he cometh. At his Second 
coming: but see {| 2, p. 109—Verily I say unto you. So strange is what he 
is going to say that this solemn assertion fitly introduces it—He shall gird 
himself. Compare Jn. 13.4 and see Rev. 3.20, 21; 19.9. “His girding himself 
for service expresses not only the lowliness of his majesty and the beneficence 
of his power, but his use of all which he has and is for the blessing of those 
whom he keeps and blesses” (Maclaren) —And make them sit down to meat. 
Literally, recline at table, a more respectful attitude than sitting. “The strained 
muscles can relax, and instead of effort and weariness, v. 35, there is repose 
upon the restful couches prepared by their Lord.” 


38. The second watch . . . the third. The term “watch” is military 
it being the space of time during which one set of guards were on duty at 
the end of which they were relieved by another set. The time between sunset 
and dawn was divided by the Romans into four watches: the second and 


third were the dead of night. In Jewish reckoning there were but three such 
watches. 
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39. But know this. Or, But this ye know, RVm—The master of the house 

the thief. The master of the house is the disciple; the thief is Christ, 

so termed with reference to the secrecy and unexpectedness of his coming.— 
Broken through. Greek, digged through, RVm. See p. 108. 

40. Jn an hour that ye think not the Son of man cometh. “By studying 
curious Scriptures you may think out a plan and fix a date, and that will be 
the hour when ye think. But it is the hour when ye think not that Christ is 
to come” (Kelman). For the interpretation of the parable see § 2, p. 109. 

41. This parable. Judging from Jesus’ answer, v. 42, Peter’s question re- 
ferred especially to Jesus’ promise, v. 37, in regard to the reward of the faith- 
ful: he wished to know whether the Twelve were to have a special reward. 
Compare Jn. 21.21-22. 


42. And the Lord said. As often, Jesus answered the question by asking 
another: his question means that the privileged are those who fulfil the con- 
dition of faithfulness —The faithful and wise steward. Or, the faithful stew- 
ard, the wise man whom, RVm. “Each faithful steward can be set over all 
that God has in the Spiritual Kingdom: for it is not authority exercised, 
but inner fitness, that constitutes the order of eternity” (Horton). Note that 
Jesus continues his discourse about watching, seemingly without regard to 
Peter’s question, but that by introducing a new turn of thought he really gives 
a direct answer to his inquiry—To give them their portion of food in due 
season. “Rations were given out on Roman estates daily, weekly, or monthly.” 

43. Note the parallelism in form of this verse and verse 37: in v. 37 watch- 
fulness is required and in v. 43, work; in the former rest is promised and in 
the latter, rule. 

45. Delayeth his coming. Compare 2 Peter 3.3, 4—And shall begin to beat 
the menservants. “Every steward left to his own resources is apt to play the 
lord. His duties give him command. He has servants under him. He has 
control. He represents the master. He loses the sense that he is a servant 
and begins to think of himself as a master. The subtle pride which is in all 
of us poisons his character. The faithful steward becomes the domineering 
master, and then a selfish and cruel tryant. History tells the story over and 
over again” (Dugald Macfadyen). 

46-48. Cut him asunder. Or, severely scourge him, RVm—Appoint his 
portion with the unfaithful. He shall receive the punishment due to the un- 
faithful—Who knew his lord’s will. Compare Rom. 2.14——He that knew not, 
He was guilty, for he might have known his lord’s will, but his guilt was less 
than the one who knew and did not—VYTo whomsoever . .. more. Noblesse 
oblige. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


35. Let your loins be girded about and your lamps burning. These words 
ought to stir us like the sound of a trumpet. The picture they suggest, as an 
emblem of the Christian state, is a striking one. There are three emblems in 
Scripture to all of which the first metaphor here applies. The soldier, before 
he flings himself into the fight, takes in another hole in his leather belt in order 
that there may be strength given to his spine, and he may feel himself all 
gathered together for the deadly struggle, and the Christian soldier has to do 
the same thing. “Stand, therefore, having your loins girt about with truth.” 

The traveller, before he starts upon his long road, girds himself, and gathers 
his robes round him; and we have to “run with perseverance the race set 
before us;” and shall never do it if our garments, however delicately em- 
broidered, are flapping about our feet and getting in our way when we try 
to run. 

The servant has to be succinct, girded together for his work, even as the 
Master, when he took upon him the form of a servant, “took a towel and 
girded himself.” His servants have to follow his example, to put aside the 
needless vesture and brace themselves with the symbol of service. So as sol- 
diers, pilgrims, servants, the condition of doing our work is, girding up the 
loins. 

The lamp which the Christian servant is to bear is a character illuminated 
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from above (for it is a kindled lamp, and 
the light is derived), and streaming out a 
brilliance into the encircling murky midnight 
which speaks of hospitable welcome and of 
good cheer in the lighted hall within. 

Now, what is the connection between that 
exhibition of a lustrous and pure Christian 
character and the former exhortation? Why 
this, if you do not gird your loins your lamp 
4~* will go out. Without the concentrated effort 
and the continually repeated detachment and 
the daily renewed “Lord! here am I, send 
me” of the alert and ready servant, there will 
be no shining of the life, no beauty of the 
character, but dimness will steal over the 
exhibition of Christian graces. Just as, often, 
in the wintry nights, a star becomes sud- 
denly obscured, and we know not why, but 
® some thin vaporous cloud has come between 
us and it, obscuration will befall the Chris- 
tian character unless there be continual con- 
Sof centration and detachment. Condensed from 

EGOS Expositions of Scripture by Dr. Alexander 
Maclaren. 

44. He will set him over all that he hath. God has not placed us here 
to unfold all that sleeps in this wonderful personality. He has put us here 
for one thing—to test our faithfulness; and he says to us: “Do the one thing; 
do it well. I will find you a sphere by and by, in which you shall develop every 
faculty, every instinct, every possibility of your complex being. But today do 
one thing well and tomorrow I will make you ruler over ten cities.” Dr. W. 
L. Watkinson. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


35-36. Let your lamps be burning; and be like unto men looking for their 
lord when he shall return from the marriage feast. See Light from Oriental 
Life for lesson XI of Third Quarter. 

39. He would not have left his house to be broken through. The houses of 
the poor in the East are made by driving stakes into the ground, weaving 
wattles between them, and plastering the outside with mud, or they are made 
of sun-dried bricks. Whichever method is adopted, a thief can easily dig 
through, as the verb translated break through literally means, for with the 
aid of a pick he can effect an entrance in a few moments. 

46. Shall cut him asunder. This refers to an ancient mode of punishment 
used in several countries. Isaiah is reported to have been sawed asunder, ‘That 
it was an ancient mode of punishment is evident from what Herodotus says, 
that Sabacus, King of Ethiopia, had a vision, in which he was commanded to 
cut in two all the Egyptian priests. It may also have reference to that mode 
of punishment in which the different members were chopped off, first the feet, 
then the hands, next the legs, then the arms, and lastly the head. Clarke, Com- 
mentary. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND’ 


Review Questions, How did the rich man in the parable plan for a long 
life? How did he purpose enjoying himself? What did he say about the 
future? What was his future? Why did Jesus say that the judgment upon 
the cities about the Sea of Galilee would be worse than upon Tyre and Sidon 
or Sodom and Gomorrah? ; 

The Connection in Thought between the Last Lesson and This. Life is 
uncertain; therefore be vigilant and industrious. This is the thought of our 
lesson today and in Luke’s Gospel it fittingly follows our last lesson, whose 
eta teaches that one who plans to live on indefinitely may be called “this 
night.’ 
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Time and Place. See p. 92. The first parable is peculiar to Luke, but the 
greater part of the words of verses 41-48 are recorded in Matthew’s Gospel 
in the last great discourse delivered on the Mount of Olives, Mt. 24.42-51. It 
is a theme on which Jesus needed to speak often. 

Interpretation of the Parable. The followers of Jesus (in the words of the 
One Volume Commentary) are compared to slaves left to watch the house 
(the Church) while the master (Christ) goes to a wedding feast (ascends 
into heaven). Their loins are girded because they have housework to do 
(preaching the gospel and ruling the Church), and they have lighted lamps, 
because their task is to enlighten a dark and sinful world by their shining ex- 
ample. Christ’s return from the marriage feast is his Second Advent, or it 
may mean his judgment of each individual soul at death. The marriage feast 
here is not the final joy of the blessed, as in the parable of the Ten Virgins, 
but Christ’s session at the right hand of God between the Ascension and 
Second Advent. 

The Lesson Outline. I. Parable of the Coming Lord, 35-40. 1. The Ser- 
vant’s Equipment, 35-36. 2. The Servant-Lord and the Promised Rest, 37. 3. 
Suddenness of the Lord’s Coming, 38-39. 4. Watchfulness Enjoined, go. II. 
Parable of the Faithful and Unfaithful Servants, 41-48. 1. Peter’s Question. 
41. 2. Christ’s Question, 42. 3. Work Enjoined, 43. 4. Rulership Promised, 
44. 5. Unfaithfulness Punished, 45-47. 6. Greater Knowledge, Greater Re- 
sponsibility, 48. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


Speakest thou this parable unto us, or even unto all? Peter asks, and though 
instead of giving a direct answer Jesus gives another parable, we see that his 
words are directed mainly to the Apostles, to those in authority. They apply 
especially to teachers, for it is they who are set over their Lord’s household 
to give them their portion of food in due season. Note that Jesus expects 
them to be both faithful and wise. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


Begin by talking about surprise visits. Tell of such a visit in your own 
experience. You would have enjoyed the visit much more had you known 
when your visitor was coming and ha@ been ready for him. Refer to the fire- 
drill in school. No one is startled, and no one is running around in terror 
not knowing what to do, for every one is ready, the school has been through 
the drill before and each one knows just what he must do. If there should 
be a real fire, it would be the same, for the whole school would be ready. Ask 
your pupils if they have some special work to do at home; some boys and 
girls must always keep their rooms in perfect order. Clara does not know 
when her room will be examined by her mother: how can she make sure that 
it will not be found in disorder when her mother comes to see it? By keeping 
it in order all the time. Now tell about the men in the first parable who were 
ready for the coming of the lord, no matter at what time he might come, and 
of the unfaithful servant in the next parable who thought because his master 
delayed his coming, he himself could take his ease, do what he liked, and mis- 
treat the other servants. The master’s sudden coming found him unprepared, 
and he was severely punished. Call for the Golden Text. Explain that for us 
it means we are to live all the time so true a life that we would be ready to 
have it end at any time. Describe the readiness in an engine-house, the engine 
oiled and ready to start, the harness hanging ready to drop upon the horses 
when they take their places before the engine, the men always ready for 
the first alarm which sends them instantly to their post of duty. It is such 
readiness, such faithfulness, as this that Jesus requires of his followers. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. A boy in Hartford had been sent to prison for steal- 
ing money from his employer’s drawer. “Father Hawley” was telling the 
scholars in a mission school about the case. “When that boy opened that 
drawer so stealthily,” he said, “and looked down on the pile of bank notes there, 
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if only he could have seen written on top of them, in letters of fire, ‘Ten Years 
in State Prison!’ wouldn’t he have slammed that drawer to again?’ What 
think you? 

Jesus would have his followers see written upon all evil deeds these words, 
in letters of fire, “An Eternity with the Unfaithful.” How did he teach the 
lesson? 

For Older Pupils. Hear a story told by the ancient rabbis. Once Rabbi 
Simeon went to a certain celebration and there feasted. The father gave them 
old wine, seven years old, to drink, saying, “With this wine will I grow old, 
rejoicing in my son.” They feasted together till midnight. At midnight, Rabbi 
Simeon went on his way to the city, and met the angel of death, who, he per- 
ceived, was very sad. He asked therefore, “Why art thou so sad?” He re- 
plied, “I am sad for the speeches of those who say I will do this or that ere 
long, though they know not how quickly they may be called away by death. 
The man who just boasted, ‘With this wine I will grow old, rejoicing in my 
son,’ behold his time draws near. Within thirty days he must be snatched 
away.” 

In our parable of last week, how did the rich man plan for a long life, and 
what did he say in regard to it? Yet that very night death came. How is the 
uncertainty of life taught in our lesson today? 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Ir Curist sHoutD Comg Today 


He will come in an Hour that you know not. Among the new “finds” in 
the recent excavations at Pompeii is a wineshop where the owner was ap- 
parently pouring wine from one vessel to another at the moment the disaster 
came. The terrible Titanic disaster will never be forgotten. On the very day 
that the ship went dewn, there was published in a New York paper a picture of 
the huge vessel with a description of its wonderful accommodations and luxuries 
and a list of the noted people who were soon to reach our harbor. How forcibly 
such events recall Christ’s words about the suddenness of his coming, in 
a day when one expecteth not, and in an hour when he knoweth not! 

How One met the Knowledge that Christ was Coming to her in the First 
Watch. Christine Lenox had been gently told by her physician that she had 
not long to live. “How long?” she asked bravely. “Probably about ten days.” 
She drew a quick breath. ‘“Do the rest know?” ‘The physician nodded. “Poor 
mother!” she murmured. Then she looked up with a smile and said, “I thank 
you for telling me.” 

The Youth's Companton tells how she filled those ten days. She sent for 
her Uncle Norman, from whom her father had been estranged for five years, 
and at her bedside the barrier was broken down and the two were brothers 
again. 

A favorite cousin was summoned from college, a young man who was not 
making the best of himself, and about whom friends were anxious. “Theo- 
doric, do you know the meaning of your name?” she asked. “No, something 
I’m not, I presume.” “Something you can be,” the gentle voice replied. “It is 
‘powerful among the people,’ and I think it is beautiful. No one can be that, 
you know, unless he is master of himself, and is true to the best, to the highest. 
I wish you'd think about it when I’m away.” The boy did think, and he became 
a power for good among his fellows. 

So full were those ten days! Through the influence of the dying girl two 
estranged lovers were re-united, a home was provided for a destitute cripple, 
a church contention was resolved into harmony, and a despairing woman found 
peace and joy. Besides, there were uncounted deeds of love that lived in 
many hearts long after the doer of them passed from sight. 

Ten days! They are waiting just ahead. They will come into the grasp of 
all of us. Shall they be filled with frivolities or blessed by deeds of love 
and Christian service? Shall these days which are to be dedicated to God 
be only the last ten days of life, or shall they be the next ten days, and every 
ten that follow them? 

How Another met the Fact. When Marie Bashkirtseff was told she had 
consumption, she bade the doctors blister her chest as they liked, but said 
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she could put on pretty bodices with lace and flowers to hide the ugly marks; 
and she went on singing, dancing, flirting and amusing herself to the end, 
trying to ignore the deadly thing that was killing her. And is not that temper 
far too common today? We have only to have it brought to our notice to 
see how hollow it is. We know that it can never help us in the hour of our 
need. To most of us life is not all sunshine and merrymaking. Pain is real 
enough and sin no less real, suffering comes and we cannot evade it, and death 
has meant to most a world of aching desires and burning regrets—a veritable 
valley of the shadow. And a religion which does not fairly and frankly face 
sy hard facts is no religion for us. Dr. W. B. Selbie, in The Servant of 
od. 

Blessed are those Servants whom the Lord when he Cometh shall find 
Watching. Ruskin speaks truly when he says that there is only one place 
where one may be nobly thoughtless—his deathbed. No thinking should ever 
be left to be done there. One must be ready before that time comes. There 
is a characteristic phrase of Paul’s which we meet often in his writings—I am 
ready. Every Christian should be ready—living all the time such a life that if 
Christ were to come today there would be no surprise, but only a joyful 
greeting. 

II Decrees oF CULPABILITY 


Worthy of Few or of Many Stripes? You recall how Jesus pronounced 
judgment upon the towns around the Sea of Galilee, Chorazin, Bethsaida, and 
Capernaum; because of the greatness of their opportunity and privilege their 
punishment would be worse than that of Tyre and Sidon, or of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. To use the figure of the parable, the people of Tyre and Sidon 
and Sodom and Gomorrah, who knew not and did things worthy of stripes, 
shall be beaten with few stripes, while the people of Chorazin and Bethsaida 
and Capernaum, who knew their Lord’s will, and made not ready, nor did 
according to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes. 

The Obligations of the Good. It is related of Saint Francis of Assisi that 
he one day met a peasant who asked him, “Art thou Francis?” And Francis 
acknowledged his name, it may have been with sgmething of pride; for it 
was a name far-famed for piety and good deeds. But the peasant uttered this 
warning; 

“Take heed that thou be as good as men believe thee.” 

It was a startling admonition, and might have seemed superfluous, for 
Francis was a saint, and he who warned him a peasant. But Francis was good 
enough and sensible enough to know that a wise word had been spoken, and 
he took the warning to his heart. 

It would be well for every man reputed to be good if some one should thus 
admonish him. He to whom men look up has great need of humility. For 
if he fall, many will be caused to stumble by his fall. 

It is not always certain whether a good man has gone wrong or a bad man 
been found out. But whenever a man who has made large profession of 
goodness betrays his trust, it were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and he were drowned in the depths of the sea. Youth's Com- 
panton. 


III Tremerrrancs Lesson: Eatinc, DRINKING, AND BEING DRUNKEN 


Una Buena Vida. There was a carnival among the servants during their 
master’s absence. They said in their hearts, My Lord delayeth his coming, 
and they were no longer on their guard. They thought they could live as they 
pleased, without fear of having to give an account of their stewardship. They 
forgot they had a Lord who ultimately would learn whether they had been 
faithful, and they gave themselves up to the enjoyment of the hour, regardless 
of the future. They found their enjoyment in eating and drinking and being 
drunken. ‘They became as the beasts, caring for animal pleasures only. They 
had no realization whatever that the Kingdom of God is not eating and drink- 
ing, but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit. They thought 
they were having a good time, a happy life, wna buena vida, as the Spaniards 
say. 

III 
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How Christ Transforms a Dissipated Life. In a remote country village 
south of Santiago, Chile, there is a little church that. is seldom visited by a 
pastor. It owes its existence to the efforts of Senor Riffo, who was formerly 
very dissipated. “I used to live in Puren, where I was the recognized leader 
of a band of gay young fellows,” he told an agent of the Bible Society. “We 
lived what we called una buena vida—that is, we ate, drank, gambled and 
fought to pass our spare time. I was well known in the town as a hopeless 
drunkard and a dangerous person. I have passed whole nights lying in the 
street, completely intoxicated. 

Then, on one never-to-be-forgotten day, a man selling books knocked at my 
door. ‘I do not want any,’ I told him rather gruffly, ‘unless by chance, you 
have the Vida de Jesus’. ‘I have the very thing you require,’ replied the col- 
porteur, handing me a copy of El Nuevo Testamento. 

I bought the book, shut the door of my cabin, and began to read. I read 
on and on, hour after hour. It grew dark: I lit a candle and went on read- 
ing. I did not rise from my seat until dawn of day. Then the Sun of 
Righteousness had dawned in my soul. I seemed to see a great light; my 
limbs shook with a trembling which I could not restrain, I was filled with 
joy unspeakable. 

Since then I have become a converted man, and have won the victory over 
the drink-fiend and other besetting sins. 

God has used me, too, in the conversion of my bad companions, and we all 
united in fellowship with the Evangelical Church in Puren. 

Later, when I removed to this place several of these friends accompanied 
me, and together we started this little work which God has so richly blessed.” 

The Sin of Gluttony. The morning’s paper has a paragraph headed “Eats 
himself to Death.” It is an account of one John Milva, a farmer near Potts- 
ville, who went to the hotel there and ordered a big meal. The food that was 
served tasted so good that he ordered another meal. He repeated his order 
twice again. Suddenly he fell over dead. An examination showed that the 
stomach and other organs had been ruptured by the strain put upon them. 

Death does not often come so suddenly to the glutton, but gluttony brings 
its dire punishment nevertheless. The drunkard and the glutton shall come to 
poverty, cited Hosea. And though it may not be poverty that overtakes the 
glutton, he is certain to be overtaken by some other calamity. Dr. J. H. Jowett 
speaks of the sin of gluttony in these warning words :— 

In Tennyson’s Vision of Sin, the soul is compared to a finely-organized steed 


That would have flown, 
But that his heavy rider kept him down. 


The flesh can be a heavy rider restraining the soul from its flights. To live 
coarsely in the body is to vulgarize the soul. A man’s eating has direct rela- 
tion to the quality of his spiritual organism, and to be negligent about the one 
is to seriously impair and imperil the other. 

Be Temperate in All Things. Man may eat too much bread, he may drink 
too much water, he may surfeit himself with honey; he may go too far even in 
legitimate directions; and having gone thus far, he has gained no advantage, but 
has actually lost the advantage with which he started. Moderation is enjoy- 
ment; temperance is the true delight; self-control is real power. Nothing is 
done by violence, overreaching, exaggeration; everything that is worth ac- 
complishing can be accomplished by moderation of desire and by moderation 
of action. Joseph Parker. 

Dr. Grenfell on Intoxicating Drinks. “Many a patient of mine I have been 
unable to help, or have seen lose his life,” declares Dr. Grenfell, of Labrador 
fame, “for the simple reason that the effect of alcoholic liquors on his kidneys 
and his liver destroyed his power for recuperation. Therefore, from my point 
of view, alcohol is unnecessary and inadvisable; and in a world where there is 
so much trouble and so much sorrow, and more especially for any man who 
wants in this age to walk in the footsteps of Christ, it must be of almost 
primary importance, even if he likes alcohol himself, that he take a stand 
pee it, and at least make that sacrifice for the sake of the Kingdom of 
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And Dr. Grenfell spoke of his own resolution in these words: “God has 
blessed us in permitting us to clean the liquor-shops of the high seas, and we 
have total prohibition in Labrador and North Newfoundland, which, so long 
as I have a ton of coal in the locker of my steamer, and any man near that 
I can swear in as special policeman, shall be enforced, and judgment adminis- 
tered, until my commission as a magistrate is taken away!” 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Life is a great opportunity, but it is a tragically brief one: today is ours 
and no other day. Dugald Macfadyen. 

The last day lies hid; therefore watch every day. Augustine. 

Be sober and temperate, and you will be happy. Benjamin Franklin. 
: a best preparation for the future is the present well seen to. George Mac- 

onald. 

Death is a coming of Christ to man, for it ends their probation and ushers 
them into the presence of God; no one is prepared for death who has not ac- 
cepted Christ as Savior, and is not living in him. Dr. J. R. Miller. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


Our Prayer: Our Father, well we know that it depends upon ourselves 
whether the coming of our King shall bring joy or terror to us. If our life 
were ended to-morrow, would we be willing to have it judged as to its sincerity 
of motive and earnestness of endeavor, and its faithfulness and loyalty to our 
Lord? Or would we beg for a few more days in which to prepare to meet our 
Judge? Help us, O our Father, so to live each day that we may be among the 
number whom Jesus pronounced blessed, whom the Lord when he cometh shall 
find watching. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Life a brief opportunity. 

2. Recent temperance progress. See “The Pledge for Drunkards,’ The Sur- 
vey, Sept. 28, 1912; “A Drunkards’ Community,” The Survey, Oct. I, I9I0; 
‘How to Drive the Saloons out of Business,’ The Survey,’ Nov. 30, 1912. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. What were some ridiculous rules made by the — 
Pharisees in regard to the Sabbath? (Guide, p. 115.) 2. What did Jesus say 
about the keeping of the Sabbath in Lk. 6.1-11; Mk. 2.27, 28; Jn. 5.17? 3. On 
what occasion did Jesus say that he was “Lord of the Sabbath”? (Mk. 2.23-28.) 
4. Where in the Bible is the Sabbath called the Lord’s Day? (Rev. 1.10.) 5. 
What does Luke say Jesus habitually did on the Sabbath? (Lk. 4.16.) 6. What 
does Ps. 118.24 say we should do on the Sabbath? 7. Look up these references 
to the keeping of the Sabbath and tell what you have learned from them: Gen. 
2.3: Ex. 20.8; Ps. 95.6; Isa. 58.13, 14; Ps. 118.24; Rom. 14.5-12. 8 Make a list 
of all Christ’s references to the Sabbath and a like list of the deeds he did 
on various Sabbaths. 9. Why do we keep the first day instead of the seventh 
as our Sabbath? (Guide, J 3, p. 114.) 10. How did Robinson Crusoe know 
when Sunday came around? ; 

Questions to think about. 1. What is the number of the commandment in 
regard to the keeping of the Sabbath? 2. Where is it found in the Bible? 3. 
What is it? 4. Why did Jesus call his enemies hypocrites? 5. Why were his 
enemies silent, verse 3? 6. Why do we need a Sabbath? 7. Which is worse, 
Puritanical severity or Continental laxity in keeping the J,ord’s Day? 8. Make 
a list of some things which you think it is right to do on Sunday. 9. Make 
another list of things which you think it wrong to do on Sunday. to. De- 
scribe a well-spent Sabbath. 11. How may Sunday be made a happy day as 
well as a holy day for little children? 12. How may Sunday be made the “day 
of all the week the best” for young people? 13. What deeds of mercy can 
you do on Sunday? 

Note Book Work. X. A Lesson about Watchfulness. 
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Lesson XI—MarcuH 15 
THE LAWFUL USE OF THE SABBATH 


Golden Text 
The sabbath was made for man, and not man for the sabbath. Mk. 2.27 


LESSON Luke 13.10-17; 14.1-6 READ Luke 13.1-9 COMMIT verses 3-5 


13.10 And he was teaching in one of the synagogues on the sabbath day. [1 And 
behold, a woman that had a spirit of infirmity eighteen years and she was bowed to- 
gether, and could in no wise lift herself up. 12 And when Jesus saw her, he called 
her, and said to her, Woman, thou art loosed from thine infirmity. 13 And he laid 
his hands upon her: and immediately she was made straight and glorified God. {4 
And the ruler of the synagogue, being moved with indignation because Jesus had 
healed on the sabbath, answered and said to the multitude, There are six days in 
which men ought to work: in them therefore come and be healed, and not on the day 
of the sabbath. 15 But the Lord answered him, and said, Ye hypocrites, doth not 
each one of you on the sabbath loose his ox or his ass from the stail, and lead him 
away to watering? {6 And ought not this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, 
whom Satan had bound, lo, these eighteen years, to have been ioosed from this bond 
on the day of the sabbath? {7 And as he said these things all his adversaries 
were put to shame: and all the multitude rejoiced for all the glorious things that 
were done by him. 

14.1 And it came to pass, when he went into the house of one of the rulers of 
the Pharisees on a sabbath to eat bread, that they were watching him. 2 And be- 
hold, there was hefore him a certain man that had the dropsy. 3 And Jesus answer- 
ing spake unto the lawyers and Pharisees, saying, Is it lawful to heal on the sab- 
hath, or not? 4 But they held their peace. And he fook him, and healed him, and 
let him go. 5 And he said unto them, Which of you shall have an ass or an ox 
fallen into a well, and will not straightway draw him up on a sabbath day? 6 And 
they could not answer again unto these things. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 
13.10. The sabbath day. This was the seventh day of the week. The reason 


why we keep the first day is thus given by Justin Martyr (140 A. D.); “Sun- 
day is the day on which we all hold our common assembly because it is the first 
day on which God wrought a change in the darkness and made the world, and 
Jesus Christ on the same day rose from the dead.” Said Alcuin writing at the 
close of the eighth century: “The observance of the former Sabbath has been 
Vane ee very fittingly to the Lord’s Day, by the custom and consent of the 
people.” 

13.11-14. A spirit of infirmity. A spirit that caused infirmity: evidently a 
reference to demonic-possession.—Answered and said to the multitude. ‘The 
“answer” was to his own indignant thoughts: the rebuke to the multitudes 
was aimed at the Master. 

13.15-16. Ye hypocrites. Pretending to be zealous for the strict observance 
of the Sabbath, they were in reality actuated only by their enmity to Jesus.— 
Stall, Greek manger, RVm.—Being a daughter of Abraham. Jesus seems to 
give a patriotic motive for this cure; it was because she was a country-woman 
of his own.—Whom Satan had bound. Jesus makes use of the belief common 
among the people that such ills were due to Satan’s power: there is no implica- 
tion that they were the result of her own sins. 

141-2, On a Sabbath to eat bread. See Light from Oriental Life—They 
were watching him. Hoping that he would say or do something which they 
could criticize—There was before him. See Light from Oriental Life. 

173-5): Answering. Jesus read their thoughts and answered them.—They 
held their peace. ‘They could not answer him, for if they said “Yes” they 
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would be approving Jesus and disapproving their traditions, and if they said 
“No” the people would be against them.—You. This word is emphatic: what 
is your custom when your own interests are at stake?—An ass. Many ancient 
authorities read a son. See Lk. 13.15, RVm.—Fallen into a well. There were 
many uncovered wells, cisterns and pits in their land. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


13.14. There are six days in which men ought to work: in them therefore 
come and be healed, and not on the day of the sabbath. Ten or twelve cen- 
turies before the Master’s time Moses had prescribed one day for rest. On 
that day Israel was required to abstain from all toil. If any man endeavored 
to compel another man to labor on that day, or even set him an example of 
unnecessary labor, he was to be punished. But orthodoxy had added rule to 
rule, until a complicated Sabbath law had grown up which no ordinary man 
could keep in mind, much less yield obedience to. Because Nehemiah had for- 
bidden traders to bring their bundles of merchandise into the city on the Sab- 
bath, the sick man when cured must not take up the mat on which he lay 
and carry it home. Because the people must not harvest grain if the house- 
mother fed her chickens on the Sabbath day, she must gather every grain that 
fell to the ground, lest some should sprout. Because they must not thresh 
their wheat, they must not wear heavy shoes, else the wooden soles might 
thresh out some grains of wheat. Because they must not hunt, they must not 
catch a flea. It was even seriously debated whether it was right to eat a 
fresh-laid egg on the first day of the week because, presumptively, the hen had 
prepared it on the day previous. The Master swept all these Sabbatarian regu- 
lations away. He defended his disciples for plucking corn and eating it on 
the Sabbath; ostentatiously healed the sick man on the Sabbath and bade 
him take up his bed and walk; declared the Sabbath was made for man and 
not man for the Sabbath, and that man was therefore lord of the Sabbath; 
declared that as his Father through all these years had been working benevo- 
lence and love on the seventh day, as on every other, so might all his children. 
The note that the Master sounded was a trumpet note of emancipation to a 
people manacled with religion. He taught them that religion is life, and 
life is liberty; that the true religion comes, not as frost to freeze men up, 
but as sunshine to set them free and bid them grow into the liberty of the 
glory of the children of God. Dr. Lyman Abbott in The Outlook. 

13.15. And lead him away to watering. Said the rabbis: It is not only 
permitted to lead a beast to the water on the Sabbath, but also to draw water 
for it, yet so that the beast draw near and drink, without the water being 
carried to it and set down by it! 

14.1. He went into the house of one of the rulers of the Pharisees on a sab- 
bath to eat bread. The Sabbath was the great day for social gatherings among 
the Pharisees. All food was cooked the day before, but it was especially sumptu- 
ous. St. Augustine speaks of it as a day for “unseemly revelry.’; The One 
Volume Commentary quotes from Plutarch, “The Hebrews honor the Sabbath 
chiefly by inviting each other to drinking and intoxication,’ and from the Tal- 
mud: “Rabbah Abba bought flesh of thirteen butchers that he might be sure 
to taste the best, and paid them at the very gate, that he might hasten dinner, 
and all this in honor of the Sabbath.” 

14.2. There was before him a certain man. It was customary for the un- 
invited to enter the house as onlookers when a feast was being held. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. What work did Jesus tell the Seventy to do when he 
sent them on their mission? What parable did he utter which teaches the 
duty of being merciful to the suffering? What cure wrought by Jesus called 
forth the charge that he was in league with Satan? 

The Sabbath Question. The Sabbath controversy was one of great im- 
portance in the eyes of the Pharisees. During the exile in Babylon, when 
sacrifices could no longer be offered in the temple, the strict keeping of the 
Sabbath became a chief part of the Jewish worship, and legislation multiplied 
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in regard to the observance required. Nehemiah and the Maccabees em- 
phasized the importance of the strict keeping of the day, and it had long been 
held that the keeping of the Sabbath was a rite pleasing in itself to God 
without regard to its effect on man, when Jesus came declaring that the Sab- 
bath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath: he would not abolish the 
Sabbath but he would abolish the legislation of the Pharisees in regard to 
the Sabbath. 
The Time and Place. Six times, either directly or indirectly, Jesus was 
__ accused of breaking the Sab- 
NT he AP TTT TH ay bath. As often in Luke, no 
i ye eas | definite information is given 
as to the time of the two 
Sabbath cures of our les- 
son. The one from the thir- 
teenth chapter took place “as 
, he was teaching in one of 
h the synagogues on the sab- 
[I i ‘ bath day’: the other from 
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Hay to pass, when he went into 
TOT it) th: house of one of the 
1h Rae |b rulers of the Pharisees on 
a_ sabbath.” 

The Lesson Outline. I. 
The Cure of the Infirm 
Woman, 13.10-13. II. The 
Accusation of the Ruler of 
the Synagogue and Jesus’ 
Answer, 13.14-16. III. Jesus’ 

; ae Adversaries Put to Shame, 
Interior of Synagogue at Damascus rome IV. The Cure of the 
Man with the Dropsy, 14.1-6. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


For teachers of little children I quote these words from Dr. Matheson’s 
“Rests by the River’ :—‘Ye who have the care of little children, plant early 
in their hearts the thought that religion is a joy! Beware how you put a 
cypress in the place of a rose! Remember that the first plantings in the soul 
tend to keep their places for ever! Let.not the solemnity of religion be the 
foundation! Rather let your child see the ripple on the stream! Begin not 
by telling him what he must do for God; tell what God has done for him! Do 
not let him dream that God smiles when he is smitten or frowns when he is 
festive! Do not let him link his Sabbaths with sadness or his church with 
chilliness or his prayers with pain!” 

Teachers of older classes are often asked by their pupils, May we do this 
or that on Sunday? Shall I take part in this or that form of amusement? 
Do you approve of my doing thus and so? Jesus never laid down a multi- 
plicity of rules: he did not say this and this you may do and this and this you 
may not. He gave the great principles which underlie right conduct. Mr. 
Edgar M. Robinson tells how one camp leader settled such a question one 
summer in a boy’s camp. The boys had come from a great variety of homes 
where different ideas of Sabbath observance and Sabbath breaking prevailed. 
Some thought it was right to go swimming and others thought it was wrong. 
Some thought it was right to wade into the river, and take a Sunday wash, but 
it was wrong to dive in and take a swim. The righteousness or the wicked- 
ness of the act seemed to be whether they went into the water feet first or 
head first. Some boys thought it was right to row a boat, and others thought 
it was wrong. Some thought it was right to play baseball and others thought 
otherwise. The camp leader appealed to their spirit of team play, and asked 
them if they would all be willing to abide by a majority vote of their fellows 
as to what would constitute the observance of that particular Sabbath, and 
they all agreed. Then, one by one the various things were taken up and voted 
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upon and a camp conscience was established for that particular day. The leader 
of the camp said that without any adult suggestion whatever they worked out 
as fine a system of reasonable Sabbath observance (and unanimously sub- 
mitted to it because it was of their own making) as he had ever seen. Happy 
the boy who has the wise and sympathetic friend who can make clear to his 
mind what is right and what is wrong, and then give the boy his right to 


choose. 
SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


The two cures on the Sabbath, the one in the synagogue and the other at the 
home of a Pharisee, you can make very real to your pupils. Jesus went about 
doing good all his life. He did good on the Sabbath and on all the days of 
the week. Talk about the good things to be done on the Sabbath now, but do 
not dwell upon the things not to be done on that day. Impress the thought that 
Jesus always went to the synagogue (the name for the church then) on the 
Sabbath and that we as his followers should make his custom ours. Tell the 
story on p. 120 about keeping the “meeting-side” wound up. Speak of attend- 
ance at Sunday-school as a privilege, and of the school as a happy, helpful 
place. Tell how three boys spend their Sunday afternoons, p. 120. Encourage 
your pupils to read on Sunday afternoon the books which you know will interest 
and help them. Suggest helpful things that they can do for others on that day. 
Teach this Bible verse: ‘This is the day which the Lord hath made; we will re- 
joice and be glad in it, and also these words from Longfellow— 


Take the Sunday with you through the week 
And sweeten all the other days. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. “It came into ny thoughts that I should lose my 
reckoning of time for want of books, and should even forget the Sabbath days 
from the working days: to prevent this I cut with my knife into a large 
post, in capital letters; and making it into a great cross, I set it up on the shore 
where I first landed, viz.: ‘I came on shore here on the 30th of September, 
1659.) Upon the sides of this post I cut every day a notch with my knife, and 
every seventh notch was as long again as the rest, and every first day of the 
month as long again as that long one; and thus I kept my calendar, or weekly, 
monthly, and yearly, reckoning of time.” 

Of course you know who wrote these words. We do not have Robinson 
Crusoe’s difficulty about knowing when Sunday comes, but we do sometimes 
wonder whether it is right to do such and such a thing on the Lord’s Day. 
What is the first mention in the Bible of the seventh day? What is the com- 
mandment in regard to the keeping of the Sabbath Day? What did the Phari- 
sees of Christ’s day say was unlawful to do on the Sabbath? 

For Older Pupils. In the bogs of Ireland there is found now and then 
a golden ornament that fell there centuries ago from the mantle of some Celtic 
chieftain. It has become green and disfigured, so coated over that its beauty 
and worth can not be seen. When it is carefully cleaned the valuable gold and 
beauty of workmanship appear. The man who cleans it does so, not because 
he would destroy it, but because he values it so highly that he would restore it 
to its native beauty. With the act of such a man, an English writer compares 
the treatment of the Sabbath by Jesus. Jesus found the Sabbath so buried under 
many rules that men had made in regard to the way it should be kept that its 
true meaning and spirit had been hidden. He knew its beauty and value, and 
with firm but kindly hand removed these burdensome rules so that it might shine 
again in its own luster for the joy and blessing of the world. 

What were some of the burdensome rules which the people of Christ’s time 
believed must be observed on the Sabbath? 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Our Lorn’s Teacuine asout tHE Lorp’s Day 


What Jesus taught by Word. On the Sabbath day Jesus and his disciples 
were going through the fields of grain and the disciples began to pluck and eat 
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the ears. The watching Pharisees saw this, and complained to Jesus that his 
disciples were doing what on the Sabbath was unlawful. It was a ceremonial 
law of the rabbis that the disciples had violated, and Jesus defended them by 
citing from the Scriptures a ceremonial violation, that of David and the men 
with him, who had entered the tabernacle and eaten the showbread, which law- 
fully only the priests could eat. Against the claims of what they deemed sacred 
observance of the sacred day, he set the claims of hungry men, and drew _his 
great principle that the Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sab- 
bath, and that the Son of man is Lord even of the Sabbath. 

On another Sabbath Jesus met in the synagogue a man with a wasted hand, 

and again the suspicious Pharisees watched to see if he would be guilty of 
healing on the Sabbath. Calling the man out before them, Jesus challenged 
them with rapid questions: Is it lawful on the Sabbath day to do good, or to 
do harm? to save a life, or to kill? What could they do but keep silent! And 
he looked upon them with both grief and anger, for he read their rebellious 
thoughts, and then he turned to the afflicted man and bade him stretch forth 
his hand. At his word, the man did what he had long been powerless to do 
and his hand was restored to health. 
_ And he was teaching in one of the synagogues on the Sabbath Day when he 
saw a woman bent over with disease and he restored her to erectness and health. 
Would you not be merciful to an ox or an ass in the stall on the Sabbath? 
questioned Jesus as the ruler of the Synagogue objected to this deed of mercy 
to a human being. On another Sabbath Jesus cured a man that was suffering 
with the dropsy and to the carping lawyers and Pharisees he said, Is it lawful 
to heal on the Sabbath or not? ould you draw an ass or an ox out of a 
well into which it had fallen on the Sabbath? How much more was it there- 
fore right to heal a man on the Sabbath if it was right to succor an ass or an 
ox on that day! 

It is lawful to do good on the Sabbath Day. The Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath. The Son of man is Lord of the Sabbath. 

What Jesus taught by Example. And he came to Nazareth, where he had 
been brought up; and, as his custom was, he went into the synagogue on the 
Sabbath Day. What! exclaims Martineau, had he not risen above that! Could 
the dull preachings and the drawling prayers say aught to him? Did not he, 
above all, live in a constant air of divine communion? Do what he might, go 
where he would, was he not always with the Father—himself a better Sanctuary’ 
than he could ever find? Yet, at Nazareth, where he had been brought up, he 
went, as his custom was, into the synagogue on the Sabbath Day. 

By his own observance of the day Jesus taught that the Sabbath is a day 
for rest and worship: by his deeds of mercy on that day he taught that it is 
a day on which to do good. Merely to refrain trom doing this or that on 
the Sabbath is not enough; one does not hallow the day by idling it away. 
Jesus taught by repeated deeds of mercy wrought on the Sabbath that we are 
to fill that day as full as any other day, but with deeds of kindness for others, 
instead of with deeds for material profit for ourselves. 

The Lord of the Sabbath the Authority for the Right Use of the Sab- 
bath. The Sabbath is a means to an end; the end is man’s true welfare, the 
attainment by man of his true destiny. He who is himself the embodiment of 
that destiny, he who is himself humanity arrived at its goal, has surely a right 
to say how the means may best be employed. Dr. J. M. E. Ross. 


II Uncuristran Us of tur Lorn’s Day 


How Some People are Using the Day. “How will you spend Sunday >?” 
I asked the stenographer in my office. “I’m going to a dance tomorrow night, 
she answered. “How will you spend Sunday?” I asked a college professor 
“In my laboratory with a wonderful new speciment I have to analyze,” he 
said. “How will you spend Sunday?” I asked a lawyer friend. “On the golf 
links,” he admitted gaily. Just like this, Sunday has slipped away from us 
To take care of the crowds abroad on Sunday, one industry after another has 
been summoned: employees of hotels, restaurants, and eating-houses butchers 
bakers, confectioners, florists, candy and popcorn vendors, barbers ’ druggists, 
and small shopkeepers. And since the community has lost the habit of provid- 
ing for itself in advance on Saturday, there are others—icemen, milkmen, coal- 
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men, and delicatessen dealers. Thus the list widened until so many laborers 
were employed on Sunday that it seemed that a few more might as well be. 
Then the factory belts began to turn. Up in Maine today paper and pulp 
mills run seven days a week. Down in Pennsylvania the fires of the great coke- 
ovens flare red against the Sunday landscape. Condensed from an Article in 
McClure’s Magazine by Mabel Potter Daggett. 

In One Home. A Minister who was supplying a pulpit not his own was 
entertained in the home of one of the prominent members of the church. The 
family, straggling down to breakfast Sunday morning, brought with them the 
gossip acquired at various places on Saturday night. Two of them had been 
to the theatre, one had been to a party, most of them had been out late. More 
than one of the household began the day with a headache. 

On the breakfast-table there were three Sunday newspapers. On these the 
different members of the family pounced, and were soon hidden behind them. 
Only the father and the mother went to church; the young people were “too 
tired,” and did not care to dress. 

After the morning service the minister found the newspapers well shaken 
out and scattered. They covered not only the chairs and carpets; they covered 
the spiritual life of the family as well. After the Sunday dinner the papers 
were seized again. 

The home had a good library, but no member of the family opened a book 
that day. The library had the poems of Whittier, Lowell, Longfellow and 
Holmes, as well as those of Shakespeare and Tennyson, but no member of the 
family read one of them, much less any distinctly religious book. 

The hymn-book on the piano lay under a trashy song that came with one 
of the newspapers. The family Bible on the center-table was buried deep 
beneath the so-called “comic supplements.” 

The whole atmosphere of the home all day was commonplace, worldly and 
depressing. There was nothing that lifted the thoughts of the family above 
the wearisome round of the world and the things of the world. 

Without questioning the morality of such a Sunday, what may we not say 
of the pity of it? Is the soul of man so mean, so sordid, that not one hour 
or one day in the week can be saved for an acquaintance with the better things 
of literature and of life, and for the higher ministrations of the spirit? Con- 
densed from the Youth's Companion. 

Where the Penalty Falls. A missionary once foolishly told some Indians 
that if they planted their corn on Sunday, it would not grow. In perversity of 
spirit they immediately proceeded to test the claim. They planted one acre 
of corn on Sunday; they hoed it on Sunday, and ‘worked it” on no other day 
but Sunday throughout the season. And because they took such pains with it, 
it yielded more corn than any other acre on the reservation. The Indians 
laughed at the missionary, and would not attend church. There is a penalty 
for hoeing corn on Sunday, but it shows in “the man with the hoe” rather than 
in the corn! The corn may grow to its full size and make a full yield, but 
the man will not grow to his full size nor yield those fine fruits of the Spirit 
which belong to human life at its best. There is that in every man which 
will not grow unless it be given the advantages for which the Sabbath stands. 

Over 3,000,000 people labor on the Sabbath Day in America, largely in un- 
necessary work and under circumstances which render their Christian life en- 
tirely out of the question. Multitudes spend the day in amusements, or in 
reading and conversation about worldly affairs, giving no attention to their 
moral and religious life. They grow up with the faintest impression of what 
the Bible teaches; they have not Christian habits; they have never had the op- 
portunity to know what faith in Christ for pardon of sins and repentance and 
true obedience mean. A triumphant Church with a desecrated Sabbath is 
impossible. The Congregationalist. 


III Curtsittan Uss or tu Lorv’s Day 


A Day for Rest and Worship. It was designed as a day of rest from 
secular toil; but holiness meant more than mere separation from everyday em- 
ployment. It meant the use of the day so that man would be refreshed in his 
whole being. 

George Gissing, who cannot be called a prejudiced observer, says in The 
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Private Papers of Henry Reycroft: “There was a time when it delighted me 
to flash my satire on the English Sunday; I could see nothing but antiquated 
foolishness and modern hypocrisy in this weekly pause from labor and from 
bustle. Now I prize it as an inestimable boon, and dread every encroachment 
upon its restful stillness. When out of England I have always missed this 
Sunday quietude, this difference from ordinary days which seems to affect the 
very atmosphere.” f 

But we can never saveethe situation by looking on Sunday as ministering 
to the necessity for rest only. We must see that it ministers to a higher neces- 
sity still. If its chief function is physical rest, that may logically be extended to 
include all sorts of recreation. We need to lay stress on its spiritual oppor- 
tunities. The Church of Christ and the Sunday stand or fall together; and 
the Church today, as ever, stands as an eternal protest against the shallow sur- 
face life which is ever in danger of withering away because it has no root. It 
is a constant reminder of the need for the contemplative life and the culture 
of the devotional. Hugh Black, in Work. 

Keep your Meeting-side Wound up. When the eight-day clock one morn- 
ing struck the hour very slowly and faintly instead of in its usual vigorous 
fashion, it attracted the attention of its owner, who dropped his paper, looked 
up and listened. “I thought I wound it only two or three days ago,” he re- 
marked, “but it certainly sounds as if the striking part of it were pretty nearly 
run down.” 

Small Donald was interested, and, after the manner of his years, he watched 
and questioned curiously. Also he remembered. The next Sunday morning 
Uncle John was once more occupied with his reading—so comfortably and 
pleasantly occupied that he was reluctant to lay it aside, and made no movement 
to do so until his wife inquired whether he did not intend going to church. 

“Oh, I—suppose so,” he answered slowly and so hesitatingly that Donald 
eyed him wonderingly. “Why‘that sound’s if the meeting side of you was 
pretty nearly run down, Uncle John!” he exclaimed. “Is it?” 

Aunt Hannah laughed, Uncle John flushed and pushed the tempting magazine 
hastily aside. “Maybe, Donald, maybe,” he admitted, “but if it is, well wind it 
up again and get a little stronger movement. Neither clocks nor people are of 
much use when the springs that ought to keep them going are neglected.” 
Forward, 

What Three Boys did on Sunday Afternoons. There was a finished room 
in the attic where Spencer, Rob and Herbert kept their “collections.” To this 
room on Sunday afternoon at three, Mother and the boys repaired, in response 
to a notice tacked on the attic door, reading: “The Cozy Club will meet Sun- 
day, November 4th, at 3 P.M., in the Club Room. Public Comfort Committee: 
Spencer. Literary Committee: Rob and Hetty. Refreshment Committee: 
Mother and Herbert.” 

The Public Comfort Committee always attended to the ventilation of the 
club room, seeing to it that the windows were open for a time before the 
meeting to air out the dusty, attic smell, and on cool Sundays the oil heater 
was lighted and the room cosily warmed. In the summer the windows of the 
attic were thrown open, and the breezes swept clear through, making it the 
coolest place in the house. 

The Literary Committee decided what part of the Bible story book Mother 
should read, and for a full hour the wonderful stories held their attention as 
none others ever did, and the boys carried from their childhood into manhood 
a love and a devotion to the dear old Book which had been created and fostered 
mainly by those delightful Sunday afternoons. 

The reading over on that November afternoon, the Refreshment Committee 
arose, and from a cupboard in the corner (also of the boys’ making) took 
five saucers of hickory nuts, the first of the season, with new. horse-shoe nails 
for nut-picks, and while they munched sociably over the nuts, they had many 
a “heart to heart” talk. 


: Planning, did it take, and valuable time? Ah, yes, but it paid! Grace Willis 
in Sunday-school Times. . 


SENTENCE SERMONS 
Shall God allow thee six days, and wilt thou not afford him one? Bunyan. 
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“To escape a blue Monday 
You must spend well your Sunday.” 


The Sabbath is necessary, not because it is commanded; but it is commanded 
because it is necessary. F. W. Robertson. 


Book and church and day are given 
For man, not God; for earth, not heaven. Whittier. 


Quit your Sunday afternoon lounge for some thorough mission work. Cuyler. 
I never knew a man to escape failure, in either body or mind, who worked 
seven days in the week. Sir Robert Peel. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


It is lawful for us to do good to ourselves and to others on the Sabbath 
Day. When you are in doubt whether a certain practice on that day will do 
yourself good, you may wisely test it by the rule which John Wesley’s mother 
gave him when he was a young man in college, the rule by which he was to 
judge of what would be for him a lawful pleasure: Whatever weakens your 
reason, impairs the tenderness of your conscience, obscures your sense of God, 
or takes off the relish of spiritual things, that thing, to you, is sin. 

Jesus went to the synagogue on the Sabbath: how much more do we need 
the help and the inspiration to be gained from attending church services! Jesus 
filled his Sabbaths with deeds of mercy for others: are our Sundays spent 
selfishly? Whom can we help or cheer on that day? Have we a privilege 
awaiting us as teacher of a Sunday-school class? “The Son of Man is Lord 
of the Sabbath: the Sabbath is kept by allegiance to him, and that is manifested 
best by loving and helpful service for others.” 

Our Prayer: We are grateful to thee, O Father, for giving us thy Holy 
Day as a day for rest, for the strengthening of body and of mind, and for 
the growth of spirit. We thank thee for our Lord’s words and example which 
tell us how we may best honor thee on thy Holy Day. As our Great Teacher 
used it as an opportunity for communion with thee, so may we devote it to 
that happy service: as he used it for good works, so may we keep it as a day 
for Christian service. It is lawful to do good on the Sabbath day—good to 
ourselves and good to others. This is the day which thou hast made; we 
will rejoice and be glad in it. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Are we more thoughtful for our possessions than for our fellow-men? 

2. Are we ceasing to be a Sabbath-keeping people? See “What is the Mat- 
ter with Sunday?” in The Independent for April 25, 1912; “Sunday: A Day for 
Man,” Atlantic, Aug., 1912; “Should Smith go to Church,” Atlantic, June and 
August, 1912; “Release from Employment One Day in Seven,” The Gospel of 
the Kingdom, Aug., 1911; “Letters to Unknown Friends,” Outlook, Jan. 25, 713. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT: LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. To what height does the mustard bush grow in 
Palestine? (Guide, J 5, p. 123.) 2. How many pecks were there in three 
measures of meal? (See footnote of your Bible.) 3. What woman of the 
Old Testament do we know used three measures of meal at one baking? (Gen. 
18.6.) 4. In a parable to what did Jesus compare those who heard his words 
and did them not? (Lk. 6.46-49.) 5. With what teaching of the rabbis is 
verse 28 in accord? (Guide, J 2, p. 123.) 6. Where in the Gospels is the Lord’s 
Prayer recorded? 7. Where is the Parable of the Good Samaritan given? 

Questions to think about. 1. What is the meaning of the Parable of 
the Mustard Seed? 2. What is leaven? 3. What do we use instead of leaven? 
4. What is the Parable of the Leaven? 5. In what way are Jesus’ words in 
verses 24-30 an answer to his questioner? (Guide, J 6, p. 122.) 6. How 
does Jesus in this lesson declare the rejection of many unbelieving descendants 
of Abraham? 7. How does he declare that many Gentiles shall be saved? 

Note-Book Work, XI. A Lesson about the Lawful Use of the Sabbath. 
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Lesson XII—Marcu 22 


LESSONS BY THE WAY 
Golden Text 


Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth 
the will of my Father who is in heaven. Mt. 7.21 


LESSON Luke 13.18-35 COMMIT verses 18, 19 


18 He said therefore, Unto what is the kingdom of God like? and whereunto shall 
1 liken it? £9 It is like unto a grain of mustard seed, which a man took, and cast 
into his own garden; and it grew, and became a tree; and the birds of the heaven 
lodged in the branches thereof. 

20 And again he said, Whereunto shall I liken the kingdom of God? 21 It is like 
unto leaven, which a woman took and hid in three measures of meal, till it was all 
leavened. 

22 And he went on his way through cities and villages, teaching, and journeying 
on unto Jerusalem. 23 And one said unto him, Lord, are they few that are saved? 
And he said unto them, 24 Strive to enter in by the narrow door: for many, I say 
unto you, shall seek to enter in, and shall not be able. 25 When once the master 
of the house is risen up, and hath shut to the door, and ye begin to stand without, 
and to knock at the door saying, Lord, open to us; and he shall answer and say to 
you, | know you not whence ye are; 26 then shall ye begin to say, We did.eat and 
drink in thy presence, and thou didst teach in our streets; 27 and he shall say, I 
tell you, | know not whence ye are; depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity. 28 
There shall be the weeping and the gnashing of teeth, when ye shall see Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets, in the kingdom of God, and yourselves 
cast forth without. 29 And they shall come from the east and west, and from the 
north and south, and shall sit down in the kingdom of God. 30 And behold, there 
are last who shall be first, and there are first who shall be iast. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


18-19. He said therefore. See J_5, p. 124—Into his own garden. In the 
interpretation of the parable it is Israel, God’s own people, where the seed 
was first planted—Became a tree. Butterflies are not ordinarily very large, 
but in the northern part of New Guinea there are giant butterflies whose wings 
measure eleven and one-half feet in expanse and the natives hunt them with 
the bow and arrow; so the mustard plant is not usually of great size, but in 
Palestine it sometimes attains a height of ten or twelve feet—Birds of the 
heaven lodged in the branches thereof. “A stalk of mustard was in my field, 
into which I was wont to climb as men are wont to climb into a fig-tree” 
(Rabbit Simeon). 

20. Leaven. The word is derived from the French lever, to raise; it means 
anything that causes fermentation, especially a portion of fermenting dough. 
For this purpose we use yeast—Measures. The word in the Greek denotes 
the Hebrew seah, a measure containing nearly a peck and a half, RVm. ‘Three 
measures was the usual amount for one baking, Gen. 18.6—Meal. Flour—V7ill 
it was all leavened. “1 Cor. 5.6; Gal. 5.9; the thoroughness of the leaven’s work 
is most consoling. The word of the Kingdom will not fail till the whole world 
is leavened by it. There is a consummation, a victory, when God shall be all 
in all” (Horton). 

24-30. Instead of directly answering his questioner, Jesus warns him against 
vain confidence, telling him that salvation is not easy and bidding him see to 
it that he himself attains it, that repentance may be too long delayed, that 
many unbelieving descendants of Abraham shall be rejected, and salvation 
granted to many believing Gentiles. 
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24-27. Compare Mt. 7.13, 14.. Strive. Literally, agonize, strain every nerve. 
—Shall not be able. Because they do not seek is ates in till after the door 
is shut. This verse should be immediately connected with the next; the margin 
oi the Revised Version reads, able, when once—The master. Jesus Christ— 
Hath shut to the door. “The ‘shutting the door’ takes place at Christ’s second 
coming or perhaps at the death of each individual” (Dummelow)—Depart 
from me, all ye workers of iniquity. A quotation from Ps. 68. 

28. The weeping and the gnashing of teeth. Sorrow and anger.—Ye shall 
see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob and all the prophets, in the Kingdom of 
God: Compare Mt. 811. “The rabbis taught that the Messianic age would be 
ushered in by a great feast. All Israel, with its patriarchs, prophets, and heroes, 
would be there. The Gentiles would be excluded.” “The Kingdom of God” 
here stands for the future life. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


24. Strive to enter in by the narrow door. Seest thou not a certain small 
door, and a pathway before the door, in no way crowded, for only a very few 
travel that way, since it seems to lead through a pathless, rugged, and stony 
tract? That is the way that leadeth to true discipleship. From The Tablet, 
by Cebes, a Disciple of Socrates. 

30. There are last who shall be first, and there are first who shall be last. In 
the Church as in all other institutions, the leaders are the men of great gifts, of 
eloquence, of intellectual grasp, of scholarly attainments, of consuming zeal for 
religion, or some other outstanding gift. But none of these, nor all of these, rep- 
resent the principle of judgment which must test religious men. None of these 
is in itself goodness, though they can direct and enforce the qualities which are 
essential. Thus the world and the Church and they themselves may be deceived. 
There may be all of those qualities, when the motives are corrupt, and the spirit 
is alien to the Spirit of Christ. Deep down, buried out of sight, may be the 
master-passion which sways the life, the basal motive on which the character is 
built. Men may make daily sacrifices for the Kingdom of God, may be lavish of 
their time and their means, may even suffer for their faith, may stand first for 
their abundant labors; and yet before the great Searcher of hearts may be last. 
The words come to us with solemn warning, that we may not deceive ourselves. 
We must not judge either ourselves or others according to rank, or position, or 
ability, or zeal, or honor in the Church, or any outside Gael there is another 
judgment, according to intrinsic spiritual worth, and that will be the final judg- 
ment of all. All earthly judgments must be ratified or reversed at the great 
tribunal. Hugh Black, in Listening to God. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL, LIFE 


19. It became a tree and the birds of the 
heaven lodged in the branches thereof. In the 
proper season the traveller on Genesaret may 
ride by mustard-bushes as high as his horse, and 
alive with flocks of merry bulfinches or of rock- 
pigeons feeding upon the seed. W. H. Thom- 
son in The Parables and their Home. 

20. Leaven. The careful oriental housewife 
always saves a portion of the sour dough (the 
German word for leaven is sauer-teig, sour 
dough) from each baking, to use in the next, 
for she does not have our convenient cakes of 
yeast. See f 4, p. 126. 

21. In three measures of meal. It cannot be 
doubted that the three measures of meal amount- 
ed to more than our English bushel in quantity. ° 
To us this would appear as more than what 
a large family would use at one baking; but 
the conditions of ordinary Palestine life do not Mustard 
render it at all unusual. Accustomed as we are 
to a great variety of food, including an abundance of meat, we use bread more 
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as an accompaniment to, than as the chief article of, a meal. But in our 
Savior’s time, as well as now, the main food of the people was fermented 
milk, cheese, olives and oil, figs, raisins, and bread. It will be seen by this that 
bread is literally the staff of life with them, to which all else is subsidiary, 
and therefore that the statement of the parable simply conforms to the familiar 
facts of the household economy in that land. W.H. Thomson, in The Parables 
by the Lake. 

The recent discovery on a site just above Siloam, in the neighborhood of 
Jerusalem, of a number of stone jars is of great interest. They prove to be 
a series of measures such as were used for measuring corn and other com- 
modities in ancient times. The spot ‘is the traditional official residence of 
the High Priest, and it has been suggested that these special jars were used by 
those who brought tithes. 

25. I know you not. Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie once heard a woman say of 
a neighbor whom the woman had known from childhood, “I do not know her”; 
by this she meant that she had no money-claim against her—in other words: 
“T do not owe her anything; she has no claims whatever against me.’ So 
here the master of the house asserts that those who had sat at his table had 
no claim whatsoever upon him. Their claim is recalled by the man in London 
who according to this week’s paper is intensely indignant because a friend 
did not remember him in his wili. “And I have taken dinner with him three 
times a week for thirty years,” he wails! 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. Of what special effort to extend the Kingdom did an 
earlier lesson tell? By what parable did Jesus answer the question, “What 
shall I do to inherit eternal life?’ What lesson taught the importance of 
doing the will of God? Upon what did the Pharisees think depended one’s 
entrance into the Kingdom of God? 

Time and Place. The parables about the mustard seed and the leaven are 
given in Matthew among the parables about the Kingdom spoken by the Sea 
of Galilee. Luke by his “therefore” connects them with the first part of our 
last lesson, the healing on the Sabbath, or at least with verse 10, the teaching 
in the synagogue. The place was somewhere on his way to Jerusalem, verse 
22: see p. 116. To verses 22-30 there are many close parallels in various parts 
of Matthew. Our lesson title calls these events “Lessons by the Way,” and 
this is as near an estimate of the place where they occurred as can be given. 

Lesson Outline. I. The Parable of the Mustard Seed, 19. Il. The 
Parable of the Leaven, 20-21. III. The Question about Salvation, 22-23. IV. 
Jesus’ Answer, 24-30. 1. The Narrow Door, 24. 2. The Parable Warning 
avainst False Hopes. 25-30. 


THE GREAT TEACHER'S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


Christ’s parables of the mustard seed and the leaven embody a lesson of 
encouragement for teachers, which every teacher needs sooner or later. It 
is so easy to become discouraged, because results are so slow in showing them- 
selves. Though the results of his teaching would have discouraged any other 
teacher, Jesus was never discouraged. He always knew that the mustard seed 
would become a tree; that the particle of leaven would leaven three measures 
of meal. You must take the long view, too, and remember that some of the 
very best investments are those whose dividends are long deferred. Payta 
Peru, five degrees south of the equator, is a place where the average et 
between two showers is seven years. Most of the flora are annuals, whose 
seeds remain dormant in the earth for the seven years, awaiting the coming 
of the shower which causes them to germinate. So your teaching touches 
emotions which may be long held in solution, awaiting a later time when the 
will be precipitated and result in the growth of fruit. _ 

Two weeks ago we saw how Jesus treated an irrelevant question. Toda 
we see how he treated a question of curiosity as to what should hap en = 
others. Lord, are there few that are saved? some one asked him as ie : 
teaching. Evidently this was one who felt sure of his own salvation saath 
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because he was a Jew; one like those in the parable whom the master of the 
house knew not although they claimed admittance. Jesus did not answer the 
question at all but he bade the man look to himself, and think about his 
own entrance into the Kingdom rather than speculate about the fate of others. 
It is a lesson all teachers must enforce. Henry Ward Beecher was once asked 
this question in public: “We have in our congregation one of the purest and 
most lovable men you ever saw. He is upright, honest, generous, the heartiest 
supporter of the church we haye—the friend of the poor, the beloved of little 
children, a veritable saint—but he does not believe in some of the generally 
accepted dogmas. Now where do you think he will go after death?” “I never 
dare say where any man will go after death,’ replied Mr. Beecher, “but 
wherever this man goes he certainly has my best wishes.” It was a wise answer 
and a witty one; it might have gone farther and applied Jesus’ method. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


“This is robin red-breast’s ear of corn;” so say the people over in France 
sometimes. You could never guess what they mean if I did not tell you. Long, 
long ago, when the people living there were heathen, some monks came to 
preach the gospel. They built a stone chapel for worship and a rude building 
for themselves to live in, and then they wanted to put seed into the earth and 
raise crops of grain so that they could have bread to eat. But they had no 
seed to sow. Then one day a robin redbreast was seen on a branch of a tree, 
holding in his beak a grain of corn. He dropped the grain as he flew off, and 
they eagerly found and planted it. And now you see field upon field of waving 
yellow corn, and it all came, they tell you, from that one grain of the robin. 

So when they say of anything, “This is robin redbreast’s ear of corn,” they 
mean that it may be very small now, but like that one ear of corn, great things 
will come from it. 

Jesus spoke a parable which taught that though the good news he had come 
to earth to teach had lodged only in the hearts cf a few followers, yet from 
this small beginning it would reach the hearts of people the world over. He 
said that you can plant a mustard seed, which is a very, very tiny seed, in the 
earth, and it will grow till it is as tall as some trees, and it will.be strong 
enough for the birds to come and alight on its branches. Like that tiny 
mustard seed was the Kingdom of God, the rule of God in the hearts of men 
—for Jesus had only a few faithful followers at this time—but more and more 
people would learn to know and love and obey him, and the time would come 
when every one everywhere would know about him. 

Tell how Sunday-schools began (see below, and take your children to Sun- 
day-schools in foreign lands where little children are hearing for the first time 
about Jesus. Arouse their desire to help carry to them the good news. Ask 
them to save their pictures and Bible cards and say when you have enough you 
will send them to these far-away children. (If you do not know about the 
Waste Material Department of the World’s Sunday-school Association, write 
to Rev. Samuel D. Price, 1416 Mallers Building, Chicago, Ill., for information 
in regard to the needs which your pupils can help supply. Tell him what your 
denomination is.) 

It will be wise for you to limit your lesson to the first parable. You can 
explain the Golden Text and use it with this parable. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. In Gloucester, England, there is a small room in 
a narrow street, “Sooty Alley,’ where a century and a quarter ago (1782) the 
first Sunday-school ever held had its meeting. Robert Raikes had gone into the 
suburb of the city in search of a gardener. The latter was not at home, and 
while waiting at the house for him, Robert Raikes saw a troop of children 
screaming and fighting on the street. He asked the gardener’s wife how it hap- 
pened that the children were so neglected. “O, sir, you should be here on Sun- 
days,” she exclaimed, “the noise is then so great that you can’t read your Bible.” 
“Can nothing be done for them?” questioned the great-hearted man, and then 
he decided to pay the gardener’s wife for teaching these children on Sundays. 
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Thus the first Sunday-school was started. The people made sport of Raikes, 
calling him and his school “Bobby Wild Goose and his ragged regiment.’ In 
other places neglected children were gathered into a school on Sundays, follow- 
ing the example of Raikes, and a Society for the Founding of Sunday-schools 
was organized, and at the death of Raikes his “ragged regiment” had grown to 
a body of three hundred thousand members. And what an army it is now! 
Twenty-six million strong, enlisted from all over the world. Robert Raikes 
little thought when he had a dozen children in Gloucester taught on Sunday in 
order to keep them off the streets that he was planting a tree whose branches 
should cover the children of all lands. From that small beginning our vast 
Sunday-school system has grown. 

By what parable did Jesus teach that the Kingdom of God would grow just 
as our Sunday-schools have grown, from a very small beginning? 

For Older Pupils. What is an optimist? Who is the greatest Optimist 
the world has ever seen? At the time Jesus spoke the parables of our lesson, 
nothing could have seemed more hopeless than the outlook for the growth of 
the kingdom of heaven in the hearts of men ignorant or prejudiced or absorbed 
as were the hearts with which he was dealing, yet he was confident of the tri- 
umphant progress of the kingdom. He never once doubted that his mission 
would succeed, however discouraging might seem to others the events of his 
life and death. His words were spoken, not written, he took not the slightest 
trouble to see that they were preserved in written form, but he knew that they 
were spirit and they were life, that they could not die. He was despised and 
rejected of men, but he knew the time would come when he would draw all 
men unto him. The kingdom was as a grain of mustard seed, a bit of leaven, 
but he looked confidently forward to the time when his little band of faithful 
followers would become the missionary heroes of all the ages. He believed in 
the great tomorrow. He was the Prophet of Hope. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Tus Leaventnc Erect oF CHRISTIANITY 


The Lesson of the Parable of the Leaven. How masterfully Jesus por- 
trays by means of the few words of the parable the transforming power of 
the Gospel! The breadmaker mixes the leaven in her mass of dough and 
every particle of it becomes changed—Know ye not that a little leaven leaven- 
eth the whole lump? as Paul questions. Each particle of leaven affects the par- 
ticles next to it, these the next, and so on until the whole mass is permeated 
with the fermenting power, and the heavy lump of dough has changed into the 
light masses ready to be baked into loaves of bread. The leaven has given 
the dough a different taste and a wholly different nature. Even so does the 
power of Christianity work upon the hearts of men. Once given an entrance 
into a man’s heart, it creates an uprising, a tumult, in his breast and changes 
his entire outlook upon life. All self-righteousness, all evil tastes and desires, 
are driven out of the heart that receives Christ’s love and Christ’s mercy as 
the meal takes into itself the leaven’s active force. And the new heart makes 
the new man. His motives and deeds are different. His is a wholly different 
nature. Even a human wreck that seemed beyond all capacity for repair and 
refitting becomes a staunch vessel able to withstand all storms of temptation 
and to be of use in the life-saving service. 

The Parable Explained for Little Folks. A parable is a lesson. One of 
these parables told about a little leaven which a woman put into three meas- 
ures of meal. The Lord said that the Kingdom of heaven was like unto leaven. 
What do you think is meant by that? Leaven is yeast. Yeast put into dough 
raises the dough. You know that, because you have gone errands for yeast 
sometimes so mother could make bread. It seems strange to you that a little 
yeast can make a big mass of dough light, doesn’t it? You could not see 
the yeast work, but you knew it did its work well because when the dough 
came out of the oven it had raised up beautifully and turned into bread. A 
heavenly thought gets into people’s hearts. It works secretly as leaven, or 
yeast, works in bread—it makes bad hearts good, and it keeps good hearts 
good. There are so many things that are like leaven in this world of ours that 
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it would be hard to name all of them. One is cheerfulness, one is generosity, 
or willingness to give to others, one is kindness, another is just happiness. 
“Make some heart a little glad 
With a little word or deed; 
Cheer some weary soul that’s sad, 
And supply some little need; 
Then you'll find life worth the living, 
Every day God lets you live, 
And your little lump of leaven 
Will grow big the more you give.” Picture Story Paper. 
Transformed Lives. Religion is the only known agency whereby a man 
radically bad can become radically good. These are Harold Begbie’s words, 
and in “Twice Born Men” he gives a multitude of examples taken from the 
London slums. They have themselves testified before large audiences to the 
power of the Great Physician. There is “the Plummer’ who at sixteen was 
a confirmed drunkard, who later nearly murdered his wife, and who is now 
a sober and active Christian worker. There is the young man who had a 
record of having been eighteen times imprisoned for crime, who didn’t care 
whether he had a dinner or a fight, who is today a respectable and worthy 
citizen. And there is “the Criminal” the friend of notorious criminals, who 
once “feared neither policeman, judge, prison, nor the hangman’s rope,” who 
so impressed his hearers by his looks and words that they have declared they 
now feel that “whether miracles happened in Bible days was a problem that 
presented no difficulties at all.” 
_ The Transforming Touch. 
The lives which seem so poor, so low, 
The hearts which are so cramped and dull, 
The baffled hopes, the impulse slow, 
Thou takest, touchest all, and lo! 
They blossom to the beautiful. Susan Coolidge. 


II Lip Loyarrty 


Depart from Me, I never knew You. The Pharisees thought that attend- 
ance at the synagogue services and strict observance of minute rules forbidding 
the doing of this and that on the Sabbath, the standing and praying in the 
sight of all men at the street corners and the wearing of phylacteries and 
fringes, that these constituted the “marks” of a religious man. But Jesus taught 
that one might observe all these things, might have all manner of credentials 
as to ecclesiastical standing, might repeatedly say ‘Lord, Lord,’ professing 
loyalty with the lips, and still be really none of his. And it is not the wearing 
of the crucifix at the throat, nor the letters S.A. on the collar nor the C.E. on 
the stick-pin, that constitutes one today a follower of the Christ. Church 
membership, Sabbath observance, badges that claim discipleship—these are 
good indeed, but they do not make one a Christian. Only he has entered the 
Kingdom, is enrolled as one of the great family ruled by the Father, who is 
obedient, not with the lips alone, but with the will and the deed, to the will of 
the Father in heaven. 

Not he that Repeateth the Name. 

Poor, sad Humanity 

Through all the dust and heat 

Turns back with bleeding feet, 

By the weary road it came, 

Unto the simple thought 

By the Great Master taught, 

And that remaineth still: 

Not he that repeateth the name 

But he that doeth the will! Longfellow, in Christus. 

What Some Children in India think. The other day in Sunday-school the 
moral question arose as to which son did right, he who promised to obey his 
father and did not perform, or he who refused to obey and later repented. 
They all insisted that the first, because he was polite and showed respect unto 
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his father, did right. Thus do they regard form and not substance. Wumfred 
Heston, in A Bluestocking in India. 

A Living Church. The Christian church is not a place where correctness 
of opinion is guarded and maintained; nor a cold-storage warehouse for un- 
corrupted truths; it is not merely a place of religious utterance, or of religious 
symbolism, or a gymnasium of ritual for the calisthenics of the soul. It is, 
to use the language of our modern life, a “power-house,” where there is 
generated a supply of spiritual energy sufficient to move the world with wisdom, 
courage and peace. Let this power fail, and a church stands in the midst of 
modern life without adequate reason for existence, a Sunday club, an entertain- 
ment bureau, a survival of the days when religion was real. A living church 
communicates power. The tree is known by its fruit. Francis G. Peabody, in 
Afternoons in the College Chapel. 

The Printer’s Correction. A writer in the New York Sun records one of 
Bishop W. A. Chandler’s pointed sayings. One day the bishop was advocating 
a more liberal loosing of the purse-strings and told his audience that several 
years ago he sent an article to a paper, in which he said, “We pray too loud 
and work too little.’ The intelligent compositor did a neat job, and when the 
article appeared it read, “We bray too loud and work too little.” 

“T let it go at that,” said the Bishop, “the fact is, I believe the printer was 
right, and I never ventured to correct him.” 

The Two W’s. Word and Work—the two W’s. You will soon get spiritu- 
ally gorged if it is all word and no work, and you will soon be without power 
if it is all work and no word. If you want to be healthy Christians, there must 
be both “word and work.” D. L. Moody. 


III Muisstonary Toric: GrowtH oF THE Kincpom 


How Marvelous the Growth has been! A Galilean young Man gathered 
twelve other young men about himself, and after teaching them said, “Go 
and disciple all nations.” This little handful of men was the mustard seed 
sown in Palestine, now become a mighty tree whose branches extend to the 
ends of the earth. Within their lifetime the Gospel of the Kingdom was 
preached throughout the Roman Empire. The Gospel continued on its con- 
quering way to the Scots, the English, the Goths, the Franks, the Teutons, the 
Northmen and the Slavs, until Europe became Christian. 

The reformation started by Luther was a great home mission to Christen- 

dom, the object and result of which was the purification and enlightenment 
of the Church for the preaching of the Gospel to all nations. 
_ Then America was discovered and Christian communities were established 
up and down the Atlantic Coast, from which missionaries went forth to do 
a work that is not yet finished for the evangelization of the North American 
Indians. 

As the settlements extended to the westward, Home missionaries and col- 
porteurs followed, establishing churches and Christian civilization on the rapidly 
receding frontier. ; 

Then came the dawning of the modern Foreign missionary enterprise, in 
which English, Continental and American churches have united in a new and 
earnest effort to complete the unfinished task and give the Gospel to the king- 
doms of the whole world. 

And now the spirit of Christianity is permeating what until yesterday were 
the closed continents of Asia and Africa and South America. 

The Bible has been printed in 360 different languages, and within a century 
over 200,000,000 copies of this Book have been sent forth. Kingdom Com- 
ments. 

It is estimated that a million and a half natives of the heathen world have 
now become Christians. While this is not a large proportion of the whole 
number, the fact that seventy-five thousand of them are actively engaged in 
preaching the Word to their people, as pastors, evangelists and teachers, is 
most encouraging. The seed will now have a rapid growth. 

In China. When Protestant missionaries first went to ‘China, so unfruitful 
did the soil appear, that one hundred years ago Dr. Milne, Robert Morrison’s 
first colleague, predicted that in a century there would be only one thousand 
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communicants and adherents to Protestant Christianity in China. At the end 
of the first thirty-five years of the missionary history of China, it seemed as 
though Dr. Milne’s prophecy might not be fulfilled, for there were but six con- 
verts to Christianity Even twenty years later, when Bishop Moule of Mid-China 
first went out, there were, according to his statement, only fifty Protestant 
Christian communicants. Since then, however, the tide has begun to flow, and in 
the year 1806 there were as many as eighty-thousand communicants. Now 
there are fully one hundred and seventy-five thousand, and were the number 
of Protestant adherents included, the number would be nearly half a million. 
This rapid increase is being continued to-day. John R. Mott, in Decisive Hour 
of Christian Missions. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


The words of Jesus in the mind of one who does not do the will of Jesus, 
lie like seed-corn in a mummy’s hand. Dr. van Dyke. 

If you would test whether, even but as a grain of mustard seed, the Kingdom 
of God is within you, you may do so decisively by telling whether you feel 
a deeper dislike for the sin which most easily besetteth you. Dr. F. W. Farrar. 

Saying “Lord, Lord” includes taking Jesus for Master, and listening to his 
teaching with appreciation and admiration; everything short of carrying out 
his teaching in life. Dr. A. B. Bruce. 

It is not a blessing to know the things that Christ teaches and then go on 
living as if they were false and doubtful. Dr. van Dyke. 

Man’s work is to labor and leaven 
As best he may—earth here with heaven. Browning. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


If you are not leavening others with a right spirit, it is because you are your- 
self unleavened. Dr. Marcus Dods. 

We may have the name on our lips, and seem to ourselves and to others to 
be doing great things by and for it, and all the while may neither know nor be 
known by Jesus with that mutual knowledge which means sympathy, love, 
familiar acquaintance, assimilation of character. What we say to Christ mat- 
ters little, what he says to us matters everything. He is to determine at last 
what we are. Dr. Alexander Maclaren. 

Our Prayer: O Christ, our Savior and King, help us to be doers of the 
word, not hearers only. Gladly we count ourselves thy willing, obedient sub- 
jects, thou who art King of kings and Lord of lords; gladly, too, we would 
obey thy will, which is ever the will of the Heavenly Father. Guide us all 
through that narrow door which leadeth unto life. We rejoice that thy king- 
dom, which started even as a grain of mustard seed, has become so great; 
grant us some share in the work of extending it, and hasten the time when thy 
Kingdom of righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit shall be estab- 
lished throughout the earth. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Christianity leavening social, commercial, and political life. See “Church 
and Community, Their Interrelation and Common Aim,” The Survey, Sept. 7, 
IQI2. J f 

2. The problem of the Church—how to multiply leavening centers, centers 
of Christian influence. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Give your pupils the subjects which you wish them to write about and bring 
to class next week. See p. 135. 

Let them write in their note books today’s lesson and bring the books to 
you next Sunday. You can then look the books over during the week follow- 
ing, and two weeks hence can return them with judicious words of praise and 
encouragement and comment which will incite them to still better work another 


quarter. 
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Lesson XIII—Marcu 29 
REVIEW—JESUS THE GREAT TEACHER 


What doth Jehovah require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
kindness, and to walk humbly with thy God? Micah 68 


READ Matthew 7.21-29 


A REVIEW FOR THE WHOLE SCHOOL 


Let this diagram be put upon the blackboard beforehand. After the leader 
has called for the title and Golden Text of the first lesson, and has written 
its outline (given below) upon another part of the board, let the one ap- 


WHAT -DOTH: JEHOVAH: REQUIRE «+ OF} 
STHEE BUT shOL DOS itv 


| Gisren 


: Seventy 
Neighbor 


JAND- TO:LOVE “KINDNESS -ANb- TO} 
WALK HUMBLY : WITH - THY: GOD-f 


pointed to review the first lesson take three minutes in asking apt questions 
about it, telling a story that illustrates the lesson thought, singing a song 
whose words apply to the lesson, describing the scene by a vivid word picture, 
or showing and describing a large picture that illustrates it. Review each 
lesson in this way, j 


(OW GER GREET ee Secs 

nga mopar! | PY Stinier dae Wem een: 
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VII. Christ’s atred of , ust 
Aes H ypocrisy God's J udgment 
It. ypocrisy aith onfess in of 
vi ides not He hrist Sins 
ovetousness reasure in oods 
IX. hidden Rte in G od 
: atchfulness ailure in 
ZS W anted Posiiiciness 
XI It is awful to do Ge on the ene 
’ The ord’s Day was made by od for man’s ake 
rowing ittle ure of 
XI. The Grin The | bsp eee Make Secs 


AN ORAL REVIEW BY MEANS OF ALLUSIONS 


_Read a quotation to your class and let all pupils who recognize the allusion 
signify this. Then recall the lesson by a few questions. 


Book and church and day are given 
For man, not God; for earth, not heaven. Whittier. 
If pressed by poverty severe, 
In envious want repine, 
Oh, may the Spirit whisper near, 
How poor a lot was Thine! Heber. 
I know how Jesus could liken 
The Kingdom of God to a child. Dickenson. 

Rabbi Eleazer was excommunicated because he under-valued the washing of 
hands. 

Out goes the sermon from the Jerusalem of the pulpit to the Jericho of 
the pews, and falls among thieves—the brigands of restlessness and distraction 
and somnolence—and of this mishap the preacher is quite unaware. He thinks 
that the road is safe and smooth, and that his goods get to their destination. 
Dean Hodges. 

You will find consolation, and you will find guidance in these Sermons, but 
you must extract it for yourself. None of these preachers will become a judge 
or a divider-over you. Exposttory Times. 

*Tis a life-long toil till our lump be leavened. Browning. 

The friend of God will yearn after lonely men everywhere; he will be the 
friend of publicans and sinners. Dr. J. H. Jowett. 

Putting fear and hesitancy far from us, let us gird ourselves with the joyful 
strength of assured victory. The work is done before we begin it. The strong 
man is bound; what remains is but the spoiling of his house. Dr. Maclaren. 

O thou, by whom we come to God, 
The Life, the Truth, the Way; 
The path of prayer thyself hast trod: 
Lord, teach us how to pray! Montgomery. 

The worst thing about money is that it so often costs so much. 

The last day lies hid; therefore watch every day. Augustine. 

In the field of destiny we reap as we have sown. Whittier. 

As life progresses, and we look back, we see many of its occurrences in a 
new light. How much more so will it be when, on the threshold of eternity, 
we recognize the true value of some of the things by which we have been 
so obsessed during life’s little while! The Christian. 

Francis Bridges Atkinson was, in her own person, the realization of an ideal 
Christian woman who from childhood had belonged to the Master and who, 
day by day, poured out the rich fragrance of devoted service at his feet. Mrs. 
Sangster. : 

O thou who did say, Ask and ye shall receive, we beseech thee to grant that 
we may receive enough wages to clothe and feed our bodies, and just a little 
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leisure to give our souls a chance to grow. Prayer of Working Girls of Kal- 
amazoo. 


A REVIEW OF JESUS’ WORDS 


Write these beginnings of sentences upon your blackboard, one below the 
other, and let your pupils write the full sayings on paper. 

Or repeat the first few words as given here and have the sentences completed 
orally. 

Another good plan is to write the entire sayings on_separate slips of paper 
and let your pupils write the circumstances which led Jesus to utter each one. 


1. Ask, and it = 2. Not every one that saith unto me, Lord 
3. If ye, then, being evil, know . . . 4. The harvest indeed is 
5. If any man would be first . . . 6. Whosoever shall receive one . . . 
ya cles thats hearethmyoules ss tao nod ushaltn lOve ie mG Oem tOxes 
have holes . -. . 10. Leave the dead . . . 11. No man having put his 
handy i2)) bathers tlallowedmicne stmt sors sald sdteshall nie "= 
Tae Hotmevery sone! that caskets => sun SeLt yen thet ms belt) ma memmnEOs 
Everyekinedom divideda... 0.) 17.) Hesthat is enot with e-toNO 
man when he hath lighted . . . 19. The lamp of thy body . . . 20. 
Look therefore whether . . . 21. Give for alms . . . 22. Ye tithe 
Mint woes en 23-VV.oe unto you, bhatisees | same -mee4 ey © loadsimen a 
25. Beware ye of the leaven . . . 26. But there is nothing covered . . 

27 = Be not airaid of theme). «a 4) 20. Ate Not fiver). sen com nuenvery, 
hairs . . . 30. Every one who shall confess . . . 31. Take heed and 
keep yourselves . . . 32. Let your loins be . . . 33. Blessed are 
those servants . . . 34. Be ye also ready, for . . . 35. To whomso- 
ever much). -,. 30s bbe_ Sabbath) was) = 9a. wg7-skt dso likera erat 
5 2938. Ietiswiike untowleaven | ~ (22°30. otrive to enter gn. eo 
And they shall come from . . . 41. There are last who . . . 


A REVIEW FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Before class time have the picture on the opposite page copied upon your 
blackboard, or, failing one, upon a piece of cardboard large enough to be easily 
seen by all in the class. Each circle should be covered by a piece of paper at- 
tached at the top by paste so that it can be quickly removed. Tear off one 
pepe at a time, and question your pupils about the lesson which the picture 
recalls. 

If you have followed each week the suggestion given on p. 18, your pupil 
will enjoy the familiar pictures and the eae oe all the wares oe 


QUESTIONS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


One day Jesus 
Took a little child in his arms; why did he do it? Sent some men on a jour- 
ney two by two; how many did he send; what did he send them to do? Was 
praying; what did the disciples ask him? Was dining at the home of a Phari- 
see; what lesson did he teach the Pharisee? Was teaching on the Sabbath; 
what did he do for a poor woman? 

What was it that Jesus said about 
Letting little children come to him? The harvest and the laborers? Loving 
One ab eO ry How to pray? Asking, seeking, knocking? God’s care for 
the birds?! 
Paitin ae the story that Jesus told about 

e Goo amaritan? <A neighbor that was unwillin 1 ? 
rich man and his barns? A mustard seed? Se tae ae 


QUESTIONS FOR AN ORAL OR A WRITTEN REVIEW 


Check with a pencil the questions which your class should be able to answer 
and from those checked select a list of ten or more questions. If you have 
the questions answered orally, you will need but one list. A written review is, 
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in most cases, preferable. Have your list of questions copied and a set given 
each pupil. Or write each question on several slips of paper large enough for 
the answer to be written beneath, and give one to each pupil. As soon as 
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a pupil has answered one question, give him another to answer. Announce 
next week the names of those who answer correctly a large number of ques- 
tions, 


_ For Younger Pupils. 1. Why did Jesus put a little child in the midst of 
his disciples one day? 2. Name the twelve disciples. 3. What did he say 
about little children? 4. What was Jesus’ custom on the Sabbath day? 5. 
What cures did he work on the Sabbath? 6. What did he say it was right to do 
on the Sabbath? 7. To whom did Jesus say “Go and do thou likewise,” and 
what did he mean by this? 8. How many did Jesus send on a mission tour? 
9. What directions did he give them? 10. What did Jesus say in answer to 
the disciples’ request that he teach them to pray? 11. What other lesson about 
prayer did he then give them? 12. How did Jesus answer the question, Who 
is my neighbor? 13. How did Martha and Mary serve Jesus? 14. What did 
Jesus say to a man who said he would follow him everywhere, and why did 
he say it? 15. What did he say to a man who made an excuse to put off 
following him? 16. What did Jesus do for a man that was dumb? 17. With 
what did certain people then charge him? 18. To what did a Pharisee object 
one day when Jesus was at his home? 19. How did Jesus reprove him? 20. 
Of what did Jesus accuse the Pharisees? 21. What did Jesus say about two 
kinds of riches? 22. What parables did he give that show the folly of trust- 
ing in one kind of riches? 23. What did Jesus say about someone who was 
prone to worry? 24. How did Jesus compare God’s ways with those of a father? 
25. What question did some one ask him about the saved? 26. How did Jesus 
answer him? 27. What parable did he give about being watchful? 28. What 
cities did Jesus condemn, and why? 29. What traits of character do you dis- 
like in the Pharisees? 30. How many miracles are recorded in the quarter’s 
lessons? 31. Name the parables which we have had. 32. Where did the events 
of the quarter occur? 

For Older Pupils. How many Books are there in the New Testament? 
Name the Books of the New Testament. Name the Four Gospels. From 
what Books of the Bible are our lessons taken this year? In what Gospel 
have all our lessons been this quarter save one? What does the word Gospel 
mean? Why are the first three Gospels called the Synoptic Gospels? How do 
they differ from John’s Gospel? Who was Matthew? Mark? Luke? For 
whom did Matthew write? Mark? Luke? Where is the Lord’s Prayer re- 
corded? Where is the Parable of the Good Samaritan given? The parables 
of the Mustard Seed and of the Leaven? 

What part of Jesus’ life is given in this year’s course? How many months in 
time does the course cover? What great event shortly preceded the first les- 
son? Where have the events of this Quarter’s lessons occurred? In what 
Gospel and where is the Perean ministry mainly given? What people have 
been mentioned? Who have asked questions of Jesus? How has he answered 
them? What women have been mentioned? Describe the characters of the 
two famous sisters. What miracles have we heard about? What is a miracle? 
What parables have we studied? What is a parable? ‘Tell one of the parables. 

Why did Jesus bid the Seventy salute no one on the way? Why were they 
to wipe the dust of an inhospitable city off from their feet? Into how many 
prohibitions did the rabbis divide the law of Moses? What did they consider 
great sins? Whom did the Jews hold were not their neighbors? How did 
the Jews regard the Samaritans? What did the would-be follower of Jesus 
mean by asking to be allowed first to go and bury his father? By what figure 
of speech did Jesus impress the duty of his followers’ giving themselves wholly 
to his work? What was the Jewish custom in regard to prayer? What 
oriental customs are shown by the Parable of the Unfriendly Neighbor? De- 
scribe the oriental lamp. What purposes did the bushel serve? What was 
the oriental practice of washing the hands before meals? In an oriental town 
who settled disputes such as that of the man who wanted his inheritance? 
How could the house of a poor oriental be easily broken through? How does 
mustard grow in Palestine? What is leaven? How much meal was used at 
one baking, and what was the chief food of the poor? 

Jesus compared the Kingdom of Heaven to a mustard seed; what did he 
mean by this? He compared it to a bit of leaven; what did this show about 
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its nature? He said that one must enter the Kingdom as a little child; what 
does this mean? He told what one must do in order to be a member of the 
Kingdom; what was it? He told who would come and sit down in the King- 
dom; who were they? What is meant by the term The Kingdom of God? 

What enemies of Jesus have we met and of what did they accuse him? How 
did he meet the charge of eating with unwashed hands? Of driving out demons 
by the prince of demons? Of healing on the Sabbath? Of what did Jesus 
accuse the Pharisees? What cities did he condemn and why? 

Tell Jesus’ words about receiving little children. Letting children come to 
him. Receiving the Kingdom as a child. The hardships of his life. Martha’s 
error. Mary’s wisdom. Importuning prayer. The spiritual harvest. Being 
first. Loving God and neighbor. Giving first place to the Christian life. Tith- 
ing. Imposing burdens. The revealing of shams. God’s care for every one. 
Confessing him. Being ready for his coming. Noblesse oblige. The purpose 
of the Sabbath. 

How did Jesus teach a lesson upon humility? The power of faith? The 
tight use of the Sabbath? Prayer? Missionary work? Riches? Shams? 
Neighborliness? The duty of confessing him? Growth of the Kingdom? The 
greatness of service? 


SUBJECTS FOR WRITTEN WORK TO BE BROUGHT TO CLASS 


For Younger Pupils. 1. Give the titles of all the texts and mention a lesson 
learned each week which you are trying to put into practice. 2. Describe a 
scene which shows how Jesus loved hides 3. Give an account of a high- 
way robbery. 4. Tell the story of the man who trusted in his riches. 

For Older Pupils. 1. An account of the Synoptic Gospels. 2. The teach- 
ing of Jesus about the Sabbath contrasted with that of the Pharisees. 3. A 
fault found with Jesus, and his defence. 4. The instruction given concerning 
the Kingdom of God. 5. The nature, purpose, and result of true prayer. 6. 
The missionary lesson. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. Where was Jesus when he noted the scrambling 
for seats? (Guide, p. 139.) 2. Explain the custom of seating guests at ori- 
ental feasts. (Guide, p. 138.) 3. What does Prov. 25.6-7 say about being 
called higher? 4. How are feasts for the poor regarded by orientals? (Guide, 
p. 139.) 5. Give Dr. A. B. Bruce’s interpretation of the way Jesus received 
the man’s remark about eating bread in the Kingdom of God. (Guide, p. 138.) 
6. What was the custom as to the summoning of guests to a feast? (Guide, 
p. 139.) 7. What does the Greek word translated to make excuse, literally 
mean? (Guide, § 3, p. 137.) 8. How did the inquisitors wrongly interpret 
the direction in v. 23? (Guide, J] 5, p. 137.) . ; 

Questions to think about. 1. Did the disciples need a lesson upon humil- 
ity, too? (Guide, J 6, p. 140.) 2. Did Jesus mean by his words in v. 9 that 
we should never invite our friends to eat with us? What did he mean? (Guide, 
6, p. 136.) 3. How did the Jews of Christ’s day regard the people enu- 
merated in v. 13? 4. What should be one’s motive in giving? 5. What led 
one of them to make the pious remark of verse 15? (Guide, f I, p. 137.) 6. 
What is the force of Jesus’ parable as an answer to the man’s remark? 
(Guide, J 2, p. 137.) 7. What_is the meaning of the Parable of the Great 
Supper? (Guide, p. 143.) 8. Of what are the excuses typical? 9. What is 
the difference between a reason and an excuse? (Guide, {| 3, p. 138.) Io. 
Why did the giver of the feast speak of constraining the poor to come? 


(Guide, J 5, Pp. 137-) 
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Every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled; and 
he that humbleth himself shall be exalted. Lk. 14.11. 


LESSON Luke 14.7-24 READ Luke 14.1-6 COMMIT verses 13, 14 


7 And he spake a parable unto those that were bidden, when he marked how they 
chose cut the chief seats; saying unto them, 8 When thou art bidden of any man to a 
marriage feast, sit not down in the chief seat; lest haply a more honorable man 
than thou be bidden of him, 9 and he that bade thee and him shall come and say to 
thee, Give this man place; and then thou shalt begin with shame to take the lowest 
place. 1!0 But when thou art bidden, go and sit down in the lowest place; that when 
he that hath bidden thee cometh, he may say to thee, Friend, go up higher: then 
shalt thou have glory in the presence of all that sit at meat with thee. [1 For 
every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled; and he that humbleth himself shall 
he exalted. 

{2 And he said to him also that had bidden him, When thou makest a dinner 
or a supper, call not thy friends, nor thy brethrep, nor thy kinsmen, nor rich neigh- 
bors; lest haply they also bid thee again, and a recompense be made thee. [3 
But when thou makest a feast, bid the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind: 14 and 
thou shalt be blessed; because they have not wherewith to recompense thee: for 
thou shalt be recompensed in the resurrection of the just. 

{5 And when one of them that sat at meat with him heard these things, he said 
unto him, Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God. 16 But he said 
unto him, A certain man made a great supper; and he bade many: {7 and he sent 
forth his servant at supper time to say to them that were bidden, Come; for ail 
things are now ready. 18 And they all with one consent began to make excuse. 
The first said unto him, | have bought a field, and | must needs go out and see it; 
I pray thee have me excused. {9 And another said, | have bought five yoke of oxen, 
and | go to prove them; | pray thee have me excused. 20 And another said, I have 
married a wife, and therefore | cannot come. 2! And the servant came, and told 
his lord these things. Then the master of the house being angry said to his servant, 
Go out quickly into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring in hither the poor 
and maimed and blind and lame. 22 And the servant said, Lord, what thou didst 
command is done, and yet there Is room. 23 And the lord said unto the servant, 
Go out into the highways and hedges ,and constrain them to come n, that my house 
may be filled. 24 For I say unto you, that none of those men that were bidden shall 
taste of my supper. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


7-8. A parable. Rather, a piece of advice—Unto those that were bidden. See 
the first six verses of this chapter and the Historical Background—They chose 
gu the chief seats. See Light from Oriental Life —Sit not. Greek, recline not, 

m. 

9. Take the lowest place. Because the seats between this and the highest 
would all be taken—With this verse compare Prov. 25.6-7. 

12. Call not thy friends. “This is not a positive Bec is ca of entertaining 
one’s friends and neighbors. Such intercourse is taken for granted. What is 
oaion is the thought that thts is hospitality, or in itself praiseworthy” 

iddle). 

12-13. Lest haply they also bid thee again. “Half the social life of today is 
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mere commercialism; so much for so much” (G. C, Morgan).—Bid the poor. 
The Evangelist Luke has especial sympathy for the poor.—The poor, the maimed, 
the lame, the blind. These were the despised classes among the Jews. 

15. Blessed is he that shall cat bread in the kingdom of God. The remark of 
this man is called out by the last words of Jesus. The resurrection of the just 
meant to him the great millennial feast (which the Jews expected would follow) 
eae he would participate because he was a member of the Chosen Family, 
a Jew. 

16-17. But he said unto him. “ ‘Yes,’ said the Master, ‘blessed indeed are they 
who sit down at the heavenly feast. You think you are one of those whom the 
King of Heaven has invited to the banquet; what have you done, though, with 
the invitation? I know many who have received it who have simply tossed it 
aside; are you of that number? Listen now to my story of the divine banquet 
and of the invited thereto” (Spencer). —A certain man, Who represents God.— 
Bade many. By the ancient prophets—His servant. Jesus Christ. See Mt. 
4.17. 

18-19. With one consent. With one accord. All were moved by the same 
spirit, though their excuses differed. They had all made their engagements for 
business or pleasure without regard to the banquet, to which they were indif- 
ferent—Began to make excuse. The Greek verb rapa:retcOa, translated to 
make excuse, means literally to beg off—I go to prove them. He merely says 
he is going; there is no must. 

20. Therefore I 
cannot come. The 
Mosaic Law (Dt. 24. 
5) exempted a newly 
married man from 
military duty for a 
year. “Then you 
think that the Judge 
will be satisfied if 
you say, ‘Lord, I had 
so many names on 
my visiting book, and 
so many invitations I An Oriental Plow 
could not refuse, that 
it was impossible for me to attend to those things’” (George Macdonald). 

21-23. Into the streets and lanes of the city. This invitation is still to the 
Jews.—Into the highways and hedges. Without the city: this invitation is to 
the Gentiles—Constrain. “The giver of the feast expects that these homeless 
dwellers in the highways and by the hedges will hold themselves so unworthy 
of the invitation as hardly to be persuaded it was intended for them, and will 
not be induced without a certain constraint to enter the rich man’s dwelling, 
and share in his magnificent entertainment” (Trench). “He said ‘compel 
them,’ not commanding force to be used, but indicating that in the case of the 
Gentiles a more urgent and persistent kind of preaching must be used, seeing 
that they were under the power of demons and sleeping in the deep darkness 
of error’ (Euthymius). Yet the Inquisitors declared that the word compel 
(constrain) justified the use of thumb-screws and every other instrument of 
force! “True missionary zeal so differs from all other impulses that it may be 
spoken of as a ‘constraining’ of men to enter the kingdom of God” (Riddle). 

24. These words were evidently spoken to the guests of the Pharisee—My 
supper. “It is given in my honor, though I come in the form of a Servant to 
invite you; and none of you will enter, because in refusing me, you refuse to 
obey the second summons of God” (Riddle). 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


12. And a recompense be made thee. : 
Hands that ope but to receive, 
Empty close; they only live 
Richly who can richly give. 
He who, giving, does not crave, 
Likest is to him who gave 
Life itself the loved to save. Whittier. 
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16. But he said unto him. The sentimental reflection sounded as cant to his 
ear, as a statement, that is, which, while true in itself, was not true for the 
speaker ; and it is characteristic of all earnest minds to have a hearty abhorrence 
of cant. The prophet Jeremiah could not bear to hear a godless generation talk 
glibly of the “burden of the Lord,” while the word of the Lord was in truth 
no burden to them as it was to his own heart; and in the name of God and of 
sincerity he interdicted further use of the phrase, saying, “the burden of the 
Lord shall ye mention no more.” (Jer. 23.36.) It made his spirit bitter, and 
almost cynical to listen to such religious phraseology as employed by men who 
had no comprehension of its meaning. Jesus uttered the parable as one who 
would say: “Think you so? Let me tell you how little many such as you really 
care for the privilege you seem to value so highly.” A. B. Bruce, Parabolic 
Teaching of Our Lord. 

18. They all with one consent began to make excuse. They began to beg 
themselves off, saying thus and so, and our Lord criticised everything they said 
as being an excuse. An excuse is an hypocrisy, in order to escape from some 
obligation, when there is no real reason to be given. 

Let me revert to the simplest of illustrations. I shall never forget the day 
when I first learned the difference between an excuse and a reason. I was a 
boy at school. One afternoon, instead of doing my homework, I did some- 
thing else! I asked my mother to write a note that I might take next morning 
to my master. And she did so. The note said, “Will you please excuse Camp- 
bell’s home lessons, as he has not done them!” My master received it most 
graciously, with a smile, and I was quite relieved. Twelve o'clock came. I was 
getting ready to go home, and I heard a voice say, “Morgan.” “Yes, sir.” 
“Where are you going?” “I am going home, sir.’ “I want yesterday's home- 
work done.” “Please, sir: I brought a note.’ “Yes, that was an excuse, not a 
reason. You will stay and do your work.” I have never forgotten it. Dr. G. 
Campbell Morgan, in Christian World Pulpit. 

19. And another said. In this parable Christ says nothing about the excuses 
which men do in point of fact make. No man really says, openly and publicly, 
I can not be a Christian because I have some houses, I can not be a Christian 
because I am too poor, I can not be a Christian because I have a wife and 
family. One man says, I cannot be a Christian because I do not believe in the 
Trinity; another man, I cannot be a Christian because I am not good enough; 
another man, I cannot be a Christian because the church is not good enough. 
These are the excuses which men actually make for not coming into the king- 
dom of God. And Christ does not pay any attention to them. He does not 
really think they are worth answering, so he sweeps them all aside as false 
excuses, and comes at the heart of the real reasons which keep men from the 
kingdom of God—property, business, society. Dr. Lyman Abbott, in The Life 
that Really Is. 

One would almost venture to say that there is a kind of law according to 
which the more valuable a thing is the less men care to have it. Small things, 
transitory things, material things, everybody grasps at; and the number of 
graspers steadily decreases as you go up the scale in preciousness. Is there 
anything that the mass of men pass by with more unanimous refusal than the 
offered feast which the great King of humanity has provided for his subjects? 
Dr. Alexander Maclaren. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


7. They chose out the chief seats. The Talmud says that on a couch hold- ' 
ing three, the middle place is for the worthiest, the left for the second, and 
the right for the third. Our diagram shows how such couches were arranged 
around three sides of the table. At a large assembly today 
the divan lines three sides of the apartment, and the corners 
where guests are served first, are considered the chief seats. 

When a company of outsiders are to enter a room one 
by one, or take their seats on a divan or at table, consider- 
able attention ‘has to be given to the competing claims of 
seniority, family dignity, and official position, writes Mr. 
Mackie. Some little time is usually spent in protests of 
self-abasement, each esteeming the other better than him- 
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self. Among the Jews a man instructed in the law, although poor in worldly 
goods, is considered superior to a rich man who has little religious position. It 
is the reverence of heart towards God’s service which the Pharisees accepted 
and abused when they claimed for themselves the place of honor at social and 
religious assemblies. 

When Rabbi Simeon ben Shetah accepted an invitation to dine with King 
Janneus (104-79 B. C.), he placed himself between the king and queen, saying, 
“Exalt wisdom and she shall exalt thee, and make thee to sit among princes.” 

to. Friend, go up higher. Said Rabbi Akila: Yield up thy place, and go 
down two or three seats, and sit down, until they say to thee, Go up higher. 
Go not higher of thyself, lest they say to thee, Go down lower, for it is better 
that they should say to thee, Go higher, than Go lower. The son of Hillel used 
to say, My humiliation is my exaltation, and my exaltation is my humiliation. 
From this custom has arisen the Arabic proverb in common use today, Never 
sit in the place of the man who can say to you, “Rise.” 

Dr. H. Clay Trumbull in describing a marriage he witnessed in Palestine, 
says: “Strangers as we were, we feared that we might be deemed intruders at 
such a time if we ventured too near, therefore we modestly took the lowest 
place beyond the farthest limit of the noisy gathering, with the rabble that 
followed it. But we were recognized by some member of the governor’s house- 
hold, as we had made a formal call on him soon after our arrival, and we were 
promptly bidden to come up higher. On this summons the way opened for us, 
right and left, through the attendant crowd, and we were conducted to the bride- 
groom’s immediate party, having honor in consequence, with those who had 
before viewed us with suspicion.” 

13. When thou makest a feast, bid the poor. It is common in the East for 
a rich man to give a feast to the poor. Does he wish to gain some temporal or 
spiritual blessing? He orders a head-servant to prepare a feast for one or two 
hundred guests. Messengers are then despatched into the streets and lanes 
to inform the indigent, that on such a day rice and curry will be given to all 
who are there at the appointed time. Long before the hour the visitors may be 
seen bending their steps toward the house of the Rasa (king). When the food 
is ready, the guests sit in rows on the grass, and the servants hand out the por- 
tions. Roberts, Oriental Illustrations. 

15. Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the Kingdom of God. He that hath 
a permanent abode in Palestine, so taught the Talmud, was sure of life to come 
. . . . “Three things,” we read in another authority, “are Israel’s through 
suffering: Palestine, traditional lore, and the world to come.” Nor did this 
feeling abate with the desolation of their country. In the third and fourth 
centuries of our era they still taught, “He that dwelleth in Palestine is without 
sin.” Dr. Edersheim, in Sketches of Jewish Social Life. 

17. He sent forth his servants at supper time to say to them that were bidden, 
Come. ‘The guests had been invited several days before, but the omission of 
this second summons would be “a grievous breach of etiquette, equivalent to a 
cancelling of the previous more general notification. To refuse the second sum- 
mons would be an insult which is equivalent among the Arab tribes to a declara- 
tion of war.” The host would consider it a great humiliation not to have his 
house thronged with guests at “a great supper,’ which was a rare occasion, 
usually held to celebrate some special event such as the birth’ or marriage of a 
son, or the end of the harvest. 


18. They all began to make excuse. An Oriental never gives a direct refusal 
to any request, but he is very ingenious in phrasing his excuses. He would be 
delichted indeed to do what you ask, but something unforeseen has occurred 
which will render it impossible. Perhaps some other time, inshallah, may 
it please God, he will be more fortunate. His excuses are often so thin as to be 
quite transparent, but he is not at all abashed. Albert L. Long, in Sunday 
School Times. : } 

21. Bring in hither the poor and maimed and blind and lame. Very deep was 
Christ’s tender regard for the poor, the destitute, the ignorant, the physically 
wretched, those of whom men spoke as “common people,” and the “vulgar 
multitudes.” These were all swept by Pharisaic contempt into one common dust 
heap, unworthy of notice—except the drawing back of the hem of the garment, 
so as not to touch them, ‘They were disdainfully massed together under the 
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common name of “the people of the land.” No parley must be held with such; 
no member of the rabbinic school must buy fruit from them or sell it to them, 
or receive one of them as a guest, or travel with them, or regard their wives 
and daughters as other than an abomination. Their salutations were only to be 
noticed by a reluctant nod of the head. Dr. Farrar, The Life of Lives. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. What lesson already studied was the “table talk” of 
Jesus? (VII.) What evils did he then denounce? Why? What earlier lesson 
taught the value of humility? How? In an earlier lesson what excuses did 
certain men give Jesus for not following him? 

Time and Place. For the historical connection recall our lesson three weeks 
ago about the lawful use of the Sabbath. And it came to pass, when he went 
into the house of one of the rulers of the Pharisees to eat bread, that they 
were watching him: these words introduce the healing of the dropsical man. 
Evidently after that event the meal was served, and Jesus remained, notwith- 
standing the hostility of the people. He looked about and noted how the self- 
seeking guests sought the best places at table and he spoke to them his parable. 

For the place see p. 116. 

The Lesson Outline. I. A Lesson for Guests, 7-11. II. A Lesson for Hosts, 
12-14. III. The Slighted Invitation, 15-24. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


When he marked how they chose out the chief seat: evidently there was no 
exception, desire for pre-eminence, whether worthy thereof or not, was charac- 
teristic of them all. Jesus marked it, and taught them their much needed les- 
son. Teachers need to study their pupils and individualize, but fortunately 
from their knowledge of all boys or girls of the age of their class they can 
select topics bearing upon the lesson which make the right appeal to every one 
in the class. Here are words to the point from the pen of Miss Margaret 
Slattery. After a short time of regular and close contact with nine-year-old 
boys or those of fifteen, a teacher learns to know their general characteristics, 
and if told he must teach a class of boys of nine, or of fifteen years of age which 
he has never seen before, would know in general what to expect and what line of 
approach would meet with success. This knowledge of general characteristics, 
mental ability and lines of interest makes it possible for the teacher in prepar- 
ing his lesson to keep the class in mind constantly as a unit and to fit the lesson 
to its needs. Because he can concentrate his effort he can hope to accomplish 
definite results. 

Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the Kingdom of God. Such glittering 
generalities as this, teachers of adult classes may sometimes hear from their 
pupils. goss brought the whole matter home to that man and made him feel 
that he himself might be one that would never taste of the great supper. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


If your pupils are very young they are like the child whom Jesus put before 
the disciples as an object lesson, and they will not need a lesson upon the virtue 
of humility. The parable may well be told, however, as a comment upon self- 
ishness. Recall the scene (see the Historical Background) and tell the parable. 
Talk about the wrongfulness of wanting always to be first in games, etc., of 
scrambling to get the best seat, of trying to secure the best of any thing for 
oneself. Then make clear the meaning of Jesus’ words in verses 12-14, and let 
this be the thought you will seek to impress, the importance of right ‘motives 
of doing a kindness to another without expecting a reward. How often a 
little child is trained in the home to expect a reward for every service rendered! 
Teach your pupils to do good, and not look for a return. Tell them of a little 
girl who was very ill, the days seemed very long to her, and she often wished 
her brother would come and talk to her. He came very seldom, and always 
rushed away. Then Bessie grew better and was able to sit up awhile each day. 
All sorts of dainties—jellies and fruits—were put beside her to tempt her appe- 
tite. Tom spied them on one of his hurried visits, and sitting down helped him- 
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self freely. Then he suddenly said, “I’ll come up and see you oftener, Bessie, 
if you like. Don’t you want to hear about the colt?) And our garden?” Was 
Tom really generous with his time? 

The deeper meaning of the Parable of the Last Supper is beyond your 
pupil’s grasp, and you will wisely omit it today, for the story would distract 
from your lesson in the earlier verses. 

Give three pupils one each of the stanzas on p. 150, to learn for next week. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. When Jesus and his disciples were going on their 
way to Capernaum from the region of Mount Hermon, the disciples disputed 
among themselves. Over what? When they reached Capernaum and Jesus 
asked them about the cause of their dispute, what did they say? If any man 
would be first, said Jesus: how did he finish that sentence? What did 
Jesus do and what did he say to teach them that they must be humble? This 
was a lesson he often had to teach. Today it is to the people, especially to 
the Pharisees, that he drives home this lesson. Where is he at the time? 

For Older Pupils. In Colonial times it was customary to “seat the meet- 
ing-house,’ or “dignify the seats,’ as it was called, by a committee appointed 
for the purpose. This committee decided how many seats should be considered 
of the first dignity, and when there were not seats enough for those who had 
equal claims an extra seat was solemnly voted of equal dignity, and the fact 
was announced from the pulpit on Sunday. In the earliest days all were equally 
poor, and the seats were allotted solely on the grounds of age, the dignified 
seats belonging to the oldest. Later the possession of property had to be taken 
into account, and lists were made of those whose possessions entitled them to 
consideration. At Southington, as Herman Temlow tells us in his “Sketches,” 
it was voted in 1799 that fifteen pounds were equal to one year of age in rank. 
A man of thirty, for example, who was rated on the list at three hundred 
pounds, could sit among men of fifty who were not so rich as he. The de- 
cisions of the committee received much criticism, and there is a vote on record 
at Southington that the committee who last seated the meeting-house be in- 
structed to reconsider their seating, and “if upon a full investigation they find 
that they have seated some more Higher than their age and the List carried 
them, and others lower, to make alterations as appear Just and Right.” Has 
any of that New England spirit lingered to this day in our churches? What 
incident occurred at a feast where Jesus was present which shows the same sort 


of spirit? 
LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Curr Seats 


How to Apply This Lesson. He had noticed that as they took their places 
at the dinner the guests scrambled for the best places at the table, the seats 
of honor. There is much of this same spirit yet in the world. One sees it on 
railway trains, on steamers, in hotels and boarding houses, almost everywhere. 
Nearly everybody wants the best, and scrambles to get it. Sometimes it is seen 
too, where members of families try to get the choice things on the table, the 
most comfortable seat, or the brightest, airiest room. Often unseemly strifes 
occur and bitter wrangles take place between brothers and sisters, each demand- 
ing the best. It will be well to study this lesson carefully and to apply it to 
ourselves—the kind of application we should always make first in studying 
Christ’s words. Dr. J. R. Miller, in Devotional Hours with the Bible. 

He that Humbleth himself shall be Exalted. Is this true? Yes, if we re- 
member that we are talking about the Kingdom of God and if we interpret the 
saying accurately. It does not by any manner of means mean that every one 
who takes the lowest seat at the feast, as it were, shall be asked to go up 
higher. Sit not down in the chief seat, lest haply—haply what? Haply for a 
more honorable man thou must give place. To the best man the best place. 
Only he who sincerely desires that the best man shall have the place of honor, 
and is sincerely honest in taking the lowest place, has any fitness for the place 
of honor. pie ‘ } , 

Pull, do not Push. The world canonizes “push.” It eulogizes the “man of 
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push.” It loves to see a man elbowing his way through the jostling crowd, and 
gaining for himself a “chief seat” at life’s feast. He is proclaimed a “success- 
ful” man, and he fises in “the chief seat,’ and amid loud hurrahs he responds 
to the toast of his health. 

Yes, “push” is the word of the world, but “pull” is the word of the Lord, and 
between the two there is the difference of darkness and light. “Push” is self- 
ish and exclusive: “pull” is inclusive and neighborly. “Push” takes as its motto, 
“The weakest to the wall!” “Pull” takes as its motto, “Bear ye one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 

The final verdict upon life will be founded, not upon our own success in gain- 
ing a chief seat, but upon our success in encouraging the faint and the weak- 
ling, and in “helping lame dogs over stiles.” 

My gracious Lord, help me to put on “a heart of compassion” that by neigh- 
borly feeling and ministry I may lead my fellows to the choice places of life’s 
feast. Dr, J. H. Jowett, 

The Lesson taught by Dante. When, in the great white Rose of Paradise, 
Dante asks, “whether the spirits in the outermost spheres do not long for 
a higher and nearer place,” all the spirits glow into a happy smile, and Pic- 
carda tells him that the will of them all is so absolutely the will of God that 
they do not dream of desiring anything but what God wills. Their lower 
place pleases them, because it pleases him. F. W. Farrar. 

Go where God Wants You. If you could imagine the letters of the alpha- 
bet endowed with free will, and then imagine an author trying to express him- 
self therewith, you might conceive one letter saying, “I want to be on the title- 
page”; another, “I want to be an ornamental! letter at the beginning of the 
chapter”; another, “I would like to be in the preface.’ Some letters are more 
important than others; some fill a more important place; but it is the function 
of each letter to be just where the author wishes it to be. In the book of life 
which God is writing, you are one letter. Go where he puts you, and so bear 
your part in the message of life which he is spelling out. Lyman Abbott. 

He Humbled Himself. Not long since I read a very fine book. It was the 
Life of James Gilmour. He went from an English College to be a missionary 
in Mongolia. The people he lived amongst were some of the strangest in the 
world. They were very hard to teach. So James Gilmour went and lived in 
tents like theirs, amidst the smoke and dirt and filth. He wore clothes like 
theirs, and ate their kind of food. He did not gain many of them over, but 
he taught some of them to love him so much that for many years they remem- 
bered him and called him “Our Gilmour.” How did he do it? “He humbled 
himself.” He did it because he loved them, and to teach them the love of God. 

These words were first written about Jesus Christ, “He humbled himself.” 
Though he lived at the Father’s right hand of glory, he laid aside his glory like 
Gilmour, he left home, which was heaven, and came to live amongst men, and 
live like men, bearing their pains and sorrows, that he might teach them of the 
Heavenly Father. “He humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross. Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name which is above every name.” 

What he did, we are to do, so far as we can. We don’t like to be humbled— 
it does not feel pleasant; but if we humble ourselves to help some one else, we 
gain the highest honor. It is very hard, but it is very grand, and all grand 
things are hard to reach, and, for boys and girls who are worth their salt, that 
is just the reason why they should try to reach them. Cecil Nicholson, in The 
Wonderful City. 


II Maxine a Feast ror THE Poor 


Bid the Poor, the Maimed, the Lame, the Blind. If ye love them that 
love you, what thank have ye? Do not even the publicans the same? It does 
not seem quite right when two or three or a dozen people are living lives that 
are warm and bright that they should spend a larger part of their time beam- 
ing on each other. We, some of us, never beam except on people that beam 
on us. We have beaming dinner-parties, beaming sociables, beaming receptions, 
and the like. Christ’s conception of Christianity was of something whereby the 
strong helped the weak, not helped those who were strong and so needed no 
help. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst. 

Welcome them to the Feast in the House of God. “Ever welcome to this 
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House of God are strangers and the poor”—this is the motto of the church in 
Chicago which Mr. Moody founded. No doubt it is the understood motto of 
your church. Are you doing your part to bring them in, to welcome them 
after they come, and to make them feel at home in your midst? 

How the Minister’s Question was Answered. ‘he old minister closed the 
book and looked around the village church. “You are told,” he said, “when 
you make a feast, to call to it not your rich neighbors but the poor, the maimed 
and the blind. Now none of you is going to set out a fine dinner or supper 
this week. Some of us never in our lives gave a great entertainment. Yet the 
order is to us. I want each one of you, when you go home, to consider what 
God has given to you besides food with which to make a feast, and who are 
the poor folk whom you should bid to it.” 

People glanced, smiling, at each other, for the good man was full of queer 
suggestions. But the idea remained in the minds of some of his hearers, mak- 
ing their Sunday afternoon uncomfortable. 

It bothered Phil Dorrance as he sat alone in his room. He usually sat alone, 
except when at his meals. Phil was the blacksmith’s son, whom his father, by 
dint of years of hard work and saving, had sent to college. He was grateful 
to his father but he felt that his education had made a great gulf between him 
and the old man. His companions were his classmates. He had meant to 
spend this afternoon with some of them, discussing a paper he had written on 
the history of his native State. Instead, he took it downstairs to the kitchen, 
where his father and mother in their Sunday clothes sat nodding over the fire, 
How bare and empty their lives were—work and sleep! 

“T want to read you something I have written,” he said, cheerfully. 

They drew up their chairs, their eyes sparkling with pride and delight, and 
listened with a keen, shrewd intelligence that surprised him. They were able, 
too, to correct some mistakes that he had made, and to give him some facts new 
to him. 

“T haven’t had as pleasant a day for years, Phil,” said the old man, when 
the paper was finished. His old mother said nothing, but kissed him, her eyes 
full of tears. 

Squire Paton was known as the best story teller in the country. With 
strangers he was courteous, gay, and always ready with a joke. At home he 
was often moody and silent. That afternoon he told his wife some of his best 
stories, leaving her surprised and laughing, and amazed his stableman by speak- 
ing to him cheerfully and kindly. 

“Tt’s hardly fair,’ said the squire to himself, “to give all your good things to 
strangers and leave the poor in your own household unfed.” 

And so the minister’s question was answered. The Youth's Companion. 

The Socially Hungry. A Chicago paper has coined or found the happily 
descriptive phrase, “the socially hungry.” It does not refer, as one might sup- 
pose, to the “climbers’—socially ambitious people who are always seeking the 
society of those richer or more prominent than themselves,—but to persons who, 
in the daily relations of life, long for more courtesy than they usually receive, 
and for “the touch of a friendly hand.” 

Civilization has taught mankind a universal pity for hunger. Even the most 
methodical member of the most scientifically conducted charitable organization 
will take real money out of his pocket and give it to a man whom he knows to 
be hungry. We have not yet learned that there is a hunger of the soul no less 
poignant and harder to satisfy. slits i 

It is not uncommon to hear some one say, “Smith is all right at any other 
time, but during business hours he’s a shark.” Smith may not know the estima- 
tion in which he is held. Very likely if he did he would feel complimented. He 
does not understand that the brusqueness of manner which his concentration 
breeds may have sent some one away hungry. 

A prominent business man was accosted on the street by a boy who wanted 
to know where the public library was. The man went a little out of his way 
to show him, and as they walled, drew the boy out in conversation. He found 
that he wanted a book on electricity, went with him to the library, and saw that 
he got it. The little act of courtesy proved to be the means of starting the boy 
on a road that led him away from the street corner and the “gang,” and finally 
landed him in a good technical school. - ; 

The busy life of the city is full of such opportunities, and probably richer 
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than is generally known in just such incidents; but the supply never outruns 
the demand. The social hunger is only a longing for a recognition of person- 
ality ; an admission of the claim which the humblest has upon the most exalted. 
Youth's Companion. 


III Musstonary Topic: Constrain THEM to Come 


The Primary Meaning of the Parable of the Slighted Invitation. The 
parable taught the Jews that to them the first offer of Christ had been made, 
they had been indifferent or hostile to his claims, and the offer was now made 
to the Gentiles. Yet it symbolizes also the offer of the Gospel to people in all 
ages. The great supper is spread today for all who will to come and partake 
of it. Christ, salvation, is free to all, but multitudes give no heed to the great 
offer. Seeking gain or gold, or pursuing pleasure, they have no thought for the 
highest things of all. “The cattle and the land, the office and the home, the 
buying and the selling, the planning and the scheming, are more to us than 
fellowship at the same table with the great and the good and the Lord of all. 
‘Born a man and died a grocer-—some such epitaph would be but too truthful a 
summary of many a life-story.” 

The East London Mission. A community of men and women, pledged to 
make the ideas of Christ prevail in Central London, pledged to exalt the char- 
acter of Christ in the midst of London’s streaming roar, and pledged to min- 
ister, in the name of Christ, to the sorrowful and suffering at the heart of the 
metropolis, meets every Sunday in the Lyceum Theatre, where once the genius 
of a great actor attracted all mankind. 

This community, which had its first inspiration in the wonderful work of the 
Salvation Army, and which came into existence through the burning en- 
thusiasm of Hugh Price Hughes, calls itself the East London Mission. Its 
central impulse is the conviction that Christianity is a missionary religion. It 
believes that formalism is dangerous to the spirit of that religion. It holds 
that the multitude has still to be sought, wooed, and compelled; that the con- 
science of humanity has still to be awakened and the heart of humanity still 
to be converted; that Central London stands in as great need of missionaries, 
disciples, and apostles as the farthermost darkness of a savage heathendom. 
Above and beyond everything else, it is a mission. Not one of the devoted men 
and women who form this community but feels deep in the heart the call of 
the disciple and the commission of the apostle. They are all seekers and savers. 
They are souls in action. It is their business, not to stand waiting for a 
congregation, but to go into the highways and byways compelling men to come 
in. Convinced that a soul isolated from God is a dead soul, convinced that 
without the hope, love, and sweetness of Christ no life can emerge into the 
true light of existence, and convinced that men can only be won to a longing 
after God and a realization of the grandeur of immortality, by a Christ-inspired 
love and a Christ-inspired devotion—they make of their religion a life of serv- 
ice, and are seekers and savers, ministers and apostles, the hounds of heaven 
and the hands of God. Harold Begbie, in Souls in Action. 

Go out into the Streets and Lanes of the City, and into the Highways 
and Hedges. In a recent issue of the Sunday School Chronicle there is a 
symposium upon the Open-Air Pulpit which indicates that in England, at least, 
the time is ripe for a vigorous open-air campaign. 

Dr. Frank Ballard declares that if we are to reach the four-fifths outside all 
the churches there must be more open-air work. Dr. F. B. Meyer thinks that 
the churches will have to take the field and with their very best men. We put 
our most effective speakers inside, to talk to the saints, supposing that any one 
will do for the sinners, he affirms. The true Shepherd, however, leaves the 
ninety and nine, and goes out after that which is lost. The Salvation Army, so 
largely recruited from the throngs of the open-air, furnishes the proof of the 
splendid material which the Church is allowing to go to waste. If the people 
will not come to the feast, we must go forth and compel them. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


A good remedy for strife after place is to be so rich in God that you can af- 
ford to do without everything else. Benjamin Adams. 
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In lowliness of mind let each esteem the other better than themselves. 
Phil. 2.3: 
Lord, grant us grace to love thee so, 
That glad of heart and glad of face 
At last we may sit high or low, 
Each in his place. Christina Rossetti. 


“Blessed is the man who has not acquired the excuse habit.” 

The elect are whosoever will; the non-elect are whosoever won’t. Beecher. 

By thy comradeship with society’s ostracized and outcast, make me, too, the 
comrade of the shunned and despised. Hester Alway. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


How often do you confer a pleasure or a benefit upon another who can not 
return it? 

What lawful things, good in themselves, are keeping you from the enjoy- 
ment of the higher and the best things? 

The Parable of the Great Supper was given in answer to the pious remark 
of the man about the blessedness of eating bread in the kingdom of God: 
it teaches that one may claim to value divine things, may even sincerely admire 
righteousness, and yet lose his own membership in the Kingdom. The invita- 
tion to the great supper has come to you in many forms. “It may come in an 
unusually earnest appeal from the pulpit; it may come in a revival of religion 
going on in your neighborhood; it may come from serious illness; but in 
whatever form it comes it is always the same in its nature—it is a challenge 
to turn conviction into action; no longer to admire Christ and to approve of 
Christianity from a distance, but to join the ranks of the soldiers of Christ.” 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The socially hungry. See “The School-House or the Saloon” in The Out- 
look for Nov. 2, 1912; “What Churches Can Do,” The Gospel of the Kingdom, 
June, IQIt. : ‘ 

2. Our hospitality, a quid pro quo business? The bearing upon social life of 
Christ’s teaching in regard to the Kingdom. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. Where was Emmaus? (Guide, p. 149.) 2. How 
many miles are threescore furlongs? (Dictionary.) 3. To what does “that very 
day” refer? (Read verses 1-12.) 4. What does the word “behoove” mean? 
5. What are some of the prophecies in the Pentateuch and in the Prophets 
which Tesus may have interpreted to the two? (Guide, p. 147.) 6. What does 
the word “constrain” mean? 7. Describe the visit of Peter and John to the 
tomb. (Jn. 201-10.) 8. Read all the accounts given in the Gospels of the ap- 
pearances of the Risen Lord. (Mt. 28.1-20; Mk. 161-20; Lk. 23.56-24.53; Jn. 
20.1-21, 25.) 9. What was Matthew’s aim in writing his gospel? (Guide, p. 
22). 10. What was Mark’s aim? (Guide, p. 24). } 

Questions to think about. 1. Why do we call this Easter Day? 2. Verse 
13 speaks of “two of them’—of whom? 3. What does “their eyes were holden” 
mean? 4. How can the failure of the two to recognize Jesus be explained? 
(Guide, 4, p. 146.) 5. What does the question in verse 18 indicate was 
the feeling of the men? 6. Why did Jesus ask “what things?” 7. Why did 
Jesus need to explain to Jews the necessity for the cross? (Guide, p. 148.) 
8. What did the discovery of Jesus lead the disciples to do at once? 9. Why 
are eleven spoken of, rather than twelve, in verse 33? | : 

Memory and Note Book Work. Let younger pupils commit to memory one 
or more of the stanzas of Laura E. Richard’s poem, p. 150. Older pupils should 
know the words of the hymn, Abide with Me. 

In Note Books write XIII. Christ’s Table Talk. 
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Lesson II]—Apri, 12 
THE JOURNEY TO EMMAUS 


Golden Text 


It is Christ Jesus that died, yea, rather, 
that was raised from the dead. Rom. 8.34 


LESSON Luke 24.13-35 COMMIT verses 31, 32 


{3 And behold, two of them were going that very day to a viliage named Emmaus, 
which was threescore furlongs from Jerusalem. {4 And they communed with each 
other of all these things which had happened. 15 And it came to pass while they 
communed and questioned together, that Jesus himself drew near, and went with 
them. 16 But their eyes were holden that they should not know him. {7 And he 
said unto them, What communications are these that ye have one with another, as 
ye walk? And they stood still, looking sad. 18 And one of them, named Cleopas, 
answering said unto him, Dost thou alone sojourn in Jerusalem and not know the 
things which are come to pass there in these days? {9 And he said unto them, 
What things? And they said unto him, The things concerning Jesus the Nazarene, 
who was a prophet mighty in deed and word before God and all the people: 20 and 
how the chief priests and our rulers delivered him up to be condemned to death, 
and crucified him. 2! But we hoped that it was he who should redeem Israel. Yea 
and besides all this, it is now the third day since these things came to pass. 22 
Moreover certain women of our company amazed us, having been early at the tomb; 
23 and when they found not his body, they came, saying, that they had also seen a 
vision of angels who said that he was alive. 24 And certain of them that were 
with us went to the tomb, and found it even so as the women had said: but him they 
saw not. 25 And he said unto them, O foolish men, and slow of heart to believe in 
all that the prophets have spoken! 26 Behooved it not the Christ to suffer these 
things, and to enter into his glory? 

27 And beginning from Moses and from all the prophets, he interpreted to them in 
all the scriptures the things concerning himself. 28 And they drew nigh unto the 
village, whither they were going: and he made as though he would go further. 29 
And they constrained him, saying, Abide with us; for it is toward evening, and the 
day is now far spent. And he went in to abide with them. 30 And it came to pass, 
when he had sat down with them to meat, he took the bread and blessed; and break-: 
ing it he gave to them. 31 And their eyes were opened, and they knew him; and 
he vanished out of their sight. 32 And they said one to another, Was not our heart 
burning within us, while he spake to us in the way, while he opened to us the scrip- 
tures? 33 And they rose up that very hour, and returned to Jerusalem, and found 
the eleven gathered together, and them that were with them, 34 saying, The Lord is 
risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon. 35 And they rehearsed the things that 
happened in the way and how he was known of them in the breaking of the bread. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


13-15. Two of them. Two of the large company of disciples, not of the 
Twelve—That very day. See verses 1-12——Emmaus. See the Geographical 
Background.—Threescore (Heong A furlong was one-eighth of a mile: sixty 
furlongs, seven miles and a half—Communed with each other. They were 
plane comncstly, Dre near. He was coming from Jerusalem, they thought, 
verse I0. 

16. Their eyes were holden. Holden is the archaic form of held: their 
eyes were prevented from knowing him. From Lk. 24.37; Mk. 16.12; and 
John 20.14, 15 and 21.4, we infer that Jesus’ appearance was different after his 
resurrection; moreover, the disciples were absorbed in their grief, and may not 
have looked clearly at him, but the words indicate that Jesus was purposely un- 
recognizable at first. 

17-19. What communications are these that ye have one with another. Greek 
What words are these that ye exchange one with another, RVm—Dost thou 
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alone . . . things. Or, Dost thou sojourn alone in Jerusalem and know- 
est thou not the things, RVm. They are amazed that any one in Jerusalem 
could be ignorant of what had occurred. See p, 425.—What things? Jesus 
asks this so as to lead the men to unburden their hearts. 

21-24. We hoped that it was he who should rédeem Israel, They had hoped 
this, but now their hope is dead—I/t is now the third day. This may indicate 
that they knew of Christ’s prophecy of his resurrection: Lk. 18.33—Who 
should redeem Israel. The word redeem means ransom as a slave: it is prob- 
able that they thought Jesus would redeem their land from the Roman yoke.— 
Amazed us. The report of the women 
had seemed to them hard to believe, 
even if they recalled Jesus’ words.— 
Certain of them went to the tomb. Read 
the account of the visit of Peter and 
John to the tomb, Jn. 20.1-I10. 

25-27. O foolish men. They failed in 
understanding.—IJn all. After all, RVm. 
—Behooved. The Messiah’s suffering 
was essential before the reward of 
glory. The word behooved, taken in 
connection with the preceding verse, 
means “that the prophecies might be 
fulfilled,” as Matthew so often asserts.— 
Beginning from Moses. A reference to The three Marys at the Tomb—Peschel 
Gen. 3.15; 22.18; Num. 24.17; Dt. 18. 

15, etc—The things concerning himself. We cannot be wrong in supposing that 
he interpreted the passages which foretold the sufferings of the Messiah, such 
as the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. 

28-31. He made as though he would go further. Had they not desired his 
presence, had they not constrained him, he would have gone on.—Constrained. 
Earnestly urged—A bide with us. Recall the hymn, “Abide with me.’—Bread. 
Loaf, RVm.—And blessed. Offered the customary blessing, or grace, before a 
meal.—Their eyes were opened. “Probably Luke thinks of a miracle; but it 
may have been the familiar gesture of Jesus in the breaking of bread that at 
once secured his being recognized.”—He vanished. His disappearance was 
sudden, without spoken farewell. See p. 148. 

33-34. That very hour. Late though it was, verse 29; their joyful news could 
not wait—Hath appeared to Simon. To Peter: see I Cor. 15.5. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


15. Jesus himself drew near, and went with them. He walked with these 
friends unrecognized. They did not know him. This is ofttimes the way with 
us—Jesus draws near to us and we fail to know that it is he. He comes to us 
in our sorrow, and we do not see him by our side. We go on weeping and break- 
ing our hearts, while if we saw the glorious form that is close to us, and knew 
of the love that is throbbing against our breasts, we would put away our tears 
and rejoice. Many people fail to recognize the divine love and comfort in 
their grief and go on as if there were no stars shining in the sky. How many 
of us are conscious of the presence of Christ with us, or get from it the full 
comfort, inspiration, and help which we might get? 

Sir Launfal, in Lowell’s poem, wandered over all the earth in search of the 
Holy Grail. When at last, after long years had passed, he returned, aged and 
bent, to his old home, lo! there under his own castle walls did he find the ob- 
ject of his search. So, often would we find close beside us, in the Scriptures 
we already possess, in the circumstances in which we are placed, in the human 
tenderness that is about us, the help we are seeking and the truth we need, if 
only we had eyes to see. Dr. J. R. Miller, in Devotional Hours with the Bible. 

16, But their eyes were holden. Christ still draws near to men in various 
disguises. He clothes himself in human-like form and speaks to us by the lips 
of some messenger, who meets us by the way, and who is as truly an angel as 
though he came clad in glory from the skies. You know what I mean. Christ 
reveals himself to us in many ways, so simple, so commonplace, that we do 
not always realize that he has been with us, though we may have felt our hearts 
glow under the kindling, quickening words that fell upon our ear. 
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Dr. A. J. Gordon had a dream one Saturday night which profoundly in- 
fluenced all his after ministry. In his dream he was in his pulpit, when a 
stranger entered and passed slowly up the aisle. A gentleman offered him a 
seat in his pew, which was quietly accepted. At the close of the service Dr. 
Gordon asked the gentleman, in whose pew the stranger had sat, who the 
visitor was. “Why, don’t you know?” was the reply, “that was Jesus of Naza- 
reth; doubtless he will come again.” “An indescribable rush of emotion came 
over me,” writes Dr. Gordon. “To think that Jesus was present! What did he 
think of the service? Had 1 preached as I would like him to hear? A lifetime, 
almost an eternity of interest, was crowded into a single moment.” ‘That vision 
of the personal presence of Christ transformed Dr. Gordon’s life, ministry, and 
church. May our impressions of the Lord’s nearness be as vivid and as potent! 
Dr. George Hanson, in The Resurrection and the Life. 

18. Dost thou alone sojourn in Jerusalem and not know the things that are 
come to pass there in these days? I can easily understand how Cleopas and his 
companion should be so sad, and also how they should wonder at the stranger’s 
ignorance of what was making them sad. They were walking mournfully 
homeward, under the shadow of a great, perplexing mystery, with only a very 
faint gleam of hope breaking through the cloud of their despair, and, heart- 
broken as they were, they almost resented what seemed to be a stranger’s igno- 
rant indifference. I know the feeling. When some great sorrow has crushed 
me into the dust, I am so absorbed with the keenness of my loss, that I can- 
not conceive how all beside me do not feel the grief acutely, too. I would rather 
they did not speak to me at all, than coldly ask me what I am sorrowing for. 
But I think I understand my Master’s feelings, teo, and see that though he knew 
well the secret of their sadness, he wanted them to tell it out, that he might 
lift it off for ever, in the one blessed moment when he revealed himself. Dr. 
G. H. Knight, in The Master's Questions to His Disciples. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


21. It is now the third day since all these things came to pass. The Jews 
reckoned a part of a day as an entire day. Christ was crucified on the after- 
noon of Friday, and arose on the morning of Sunday, and thus Sunday was 
the third day according to their reckoning of time. 

26. Behooved it not the Christ to suffer these things, and to enter into his 
glory? Death by crucifixion was the most ignoble death that could befall any 
one, in the opinion of the Jews of Jesus’ day. ~The cross was to them a stum- 
bling-block: he who died on the cross could not have been the Messiah. Hence 
Jesus explained to these disciples the necessity for the cross and the glory of 
the cross, demonstrating from the scriptures that the very facts which they 
thought disproved his title of Messiah, in reality made good his claim. 

31. And he vanished out of their sight. Dr. Latham (“The Risen Master”) 
sees in this statement a special proof of the historicity of the incident, for an 
oriental, both as guest and as host, is bound by the strictest laws in all that 
relates to hospitality, and that a guest should suddenly leave a house in which 
he is being entertained—and that, too, in the midst of a meal—without saying 
farewell to his host, would be such an absolute outrage, he says, that no mere 
story-teller could have ventured to have introduced such an incident into any- 
thing he wrote. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. What has been Jesus’ objective point since the begin- 
ning of our year’s course? What references to his death has he made? Since 
he knew the fate awaiting him there, why did he go to Jerusalem? 

The First Easter. From Jerusalem to Emmaus is the right direction for us 
to bend our steps on this Easter Sunday. Cleopas and his companion carried 
their sorrows with them on that first Easter Day now nearly nineteen centuries 
ago, for their Tord had been arrested, and tried, crucified, and buried, and it 
was the third day since all these things had happened. But very early on that 
Sunday morning, just before daylight began to dawn, Jesus Christ had been 
raised from the dead, and in his new risen life had appeared to Mary and the 
other women. It was on the afternoon of that day that he joined the two 
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disciples on their way to Emmaus, and it was toward evening when he became 
known to them and suddenly vanished. 

The Date of Easter. Ever since the days of the Apostles, Easter has been 
observed by the Church. Very early a dispute arose as to what day should be 
observed. The Christians of the Eastern Church held that it should be the 
day of the Jewish Passover: those of the Western Church, the Sunday follow- 
ing, since Christ arose on Sunday. The difference in time amounted often to 
a week, occasionally to a whole month. The dispute grew bitter. At length 
Emperor Constantine summoned the celebrated Ecumenical Council of Nice, 
325 A. D., to settle this and other vexing questions. Here is the rule then 
passed, which has ever since regulated the date of Easter :— 

1. The twenty-first of March shall be accounted the Vernal Equinox. 2. The 
fourteenth day of the moon, happening on or after the Vernal Equinox, shall 
be taken for the full moon of Nisan (the date of the Passover.) 3. The Lord’s 
Day next following that full moon shall be Easter Day. 4. If the full moon 
happen on Sunday, Easter shall be the Sunday after. 

The Lesson Outline. I. Walking toward Emmaus, 13-14. II. The Stranger, 
15-16. III. Question and Answer, 17-24. IV. Scripture Interpreted, 25-27. 3 
Partaking of Bread, 28-30. VI. Recognition and Disappearance, 31-32. VII. 
Telling the Glad News, 33-36. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


For Jerusalem, see 283. For the place of entombment, see p. 437. 

The site of Emmaus has not been identified. Josephus mentions an Emmaus 
sixty furlongs from Jerusalem, where a colony of Titus’ soldiers lived. Seven 
miles west of Jerusalem there is today a place called Kulanieh (literally, 
Colony) and this may have been the site of Emmaus. Various other locations 
have been suggested. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


Note that Jesus did not begin his interpretation of the Scriptures as soon as 
he overtook the two men on their way. ey were engrossed in their own 
sorrowful thoughts, and they would not have welcomed the teaching of one 
whom they took to be a stranger. Though he well knew the cause of their 
sadness, he skilfully led them to tell him about it. After they had told what 
had happened, and had given expression to their hopes and their fears, then 
they were ready for Jesus’ consolation and revelation. 

It is a great art, this, the art of drawing out your pupils. If you would be 
master of the art you must never repel the confidences by showing yourself 
uninterested in or unsympathetic to your pupils’ interest. The result of the 
wrong attitude is given in this incident. A little girl four years old made a 
picture on a scrap of paper. It meant nothing to any one but her. To her it 
meant more than any other picture. She had made it, and she was full of new 
joy, because she had discovered that she had power to make a picture to cor- 
respond with her thought. She took it to her mother with her young heart full 
of hope for sympathetic appreciation. Her mother looked at the tangled lines 
that meant nothing to her, and said in the chilling tone of criticism: “Well, if 
I could not draw better than that I would not draw at all.’ Forty years after, 
the daughter said: “My mother shut a door that day between her soul and 
mine that was never opened again.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


Briefly tell about the death and burial of Jesus. Then describe the scene 
of our lesson, the two men walking along the country road toward evening, 
very sad because Jesus their Lord was dead. They loved him, and they thought 
they could never see him again. Then they saw that a stranger was walking 
with them. Show Hofmann’s “Christ on the Way to Emmaus,” Perry 708B, 
or Plockhorst’s, Perry 808. They did not look very carefully at him, for their 
eyes were blinded with tears. The stranger asked why they were so sad. And 
they told him what had happened to Jesus, and how they had thought he was 
to be their King whose grave was now empty, and they did not even know 
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where his body had been laid. Then the stranger made them happier by telling 
them that Jesus was still their King. (Your pupils. can not understand the 
argument from the Scriptures which Jesus gave the two, therefore do not 
mention it.) The two men were so comforted by his words that they wanted 
him to stay with them, and they stopped for supper together at a house in the 
village toward which they had been going. Show L’Hermitte’s “Supper at 
Emmaus,” Perry 590. The stranger took the bread in his hands and asked God 
to bless it, and then broke it and gave each man a part. As he did this, the 
two men knew who their guest was, and it made them very, very happy, for 
this stranger, as they thought, was none other than Jesus their King himself! 
(Call for the Golden Text.) He had risen from the dead, and had walked 
with them to comfort them and let them know the joyous news. ‘They looked 
at him with eager eyes, but he was gone as suddenly as he had come. Where 
he went we do not know, only we may be sure his going was to comfort other 
sad _ hearts. 

Recall the words of the two men, Abide with us, Stay with us, and teach 
your pupils to think of Jesus as a Friend they can not see, but to whom they 
can speak. 

Now let your three pupils recite this poem of Laura E. Richard?s, to each of 
whom last week you gave a stanza to learn:— 


The little flowers came up through the ground 
At Easter time, at Easter time; 

They raised their heads and looked around, 
At happy Easter time; 

And every pretty bud did say, 

“Good people, bless this holy day, 

For Christ is risen, the angels say, 
At happy Easter time!” 


The pure white lily raised its cup, 
At Easter time, at Easter time; 
The crocus to the sky looked up, 
At happy Easter time. 
“We hear the song of heaven!” they say, 
“Its glory shines on us today; 
Oh, may it shine on us alway, 
At holy Easter time!” 


’T was long and long and long ago, 
That Easter time, that Easter time; 

But still the pure white lilies blow 
At happy Easter time. 

And still each little flower doth say, 

“Good Christians, bless this holy day! 

For Christ is risen, the angels say, 
At blessed Easter time!” 


es is time, tell this story from Laura E. Richard’s “Five Minute 
tories” :— 

The trees were still bare, and the grass brown and sere in the northern city ; 
but the sky was blue and cloudless, and the air warm and soft. On a bench 
under one of the leafless trees in the Park sat an old man, gray-haired and 
poorly clad. His eyes were fixed on the ground, and he was thinking of many 
sorrowful things. Suddenly he heard a little, clear voice saying, “Didn’t they 
give you any flowers?” 

He looked up and saw a wee girl standing before him, with her hands full 
of flowers. She had a round, rosy face and round, blue eyes, and a little round 
rosebud of a mouth; and she was looking at him very seriously indeed. 

“Didn’t they give you any flowers?” she repeated. “No, dear,” said the old 
man gently; nobody gave me any flowers. Where did you get your pretty 
posies! 

“In church, of course,” said the child. “The minister gave us all flowers 
You shall have some of mine,” and she took some sprays of lilies of the valley 
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and a red rose and laid them in the old man’s withered hand. “Doesn’t that 
make you glad?” she asked anxiously. “The minister said everybody must be 
glad today.” 

“Why must everybody be glad, my little angel?” asked the old man sadly. 
“Because Christ the Lord is risen,” said the child. “Didn’t you know? Don’t 
you know that this is Easter Day?” 

The old man smiled and raised the flowers to his lips and kissed them. “I 
have been ill, my little angel,” he said, “but you have made me almost well again, 
and I will be glad! Christ the Lord is risen indeed.” 

“Hallelujah!” cried the child eagerly. “Hallelujah!” echoed the old man, 
reverently. “Hallelujah!” sang the blue bird in the leafless tree. “Hallelujah!” 
said the whole wide world. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Let me tell you what happened this morning in the 
great city of Hamburg, Germany. I know it happened, because it always does, 
every Easter Sunday morning. The sun had not yet risen, the moon was still 
faintly shining though the stars had long since put out their lights, when a 
little procession passed through the silent streets. At the head was the church 
choir, two by two, next the children from an Orphan Home, and behind them 
the other children with their parents. No one spoke a word as they went on 
their way to the cemetery, called in that land by the more beautiful name of 
Friedhof, Peace-Court. One little fellow whispered to another, “See the 
moon: how full and beautiful it is!’ “It must be surprised to see us up so 
early,’ the other whispered, with a chuckle. At the cemetery they met many 
another group. “Christ is risen!” sang the choir of children. And then the 
Easter message was read: And very early on the first day of the week, they 
came to the tomb when the sun was risen—and just then the sun really did 
rise, and flooded the scene with light. The Easter story was finished, the choir 
sang again, and then was read the “Epistle of Comfort,” with which we com- 
fort ourselves over the home-going of our friends. “Now we will decorate 
the graves of those who sleep with the green of hope,” the leader cried, and 
the boys stepped forward, carrying green wreaths, and placed them on the 
graves of friends. As quietly as they had come, all then went home. Was it 
not a beautiful service? It is in memory of that first Easter morning nineteen 
hundred years ago. 

For Older Pupils. “Like the stars, the days differ in glory; and no day 
of all the wonderful and beautiful year brings to the human heart a message 
more precious and exalting than the message of Easter. It is the day dedi- 
cated to the sublimest hope that stirs the soul of man—the day which is the 
festival of our faith that life is ever lord of death. Its glorious lesson is that 
the love of the Father is boundless and everlasting.” 

The evening walk to Emmaus is an exquisite story of which I am sure you 
can never tire. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Gory THROUGH SUFFERING 


Behooved it not the Christ to Suffer these Things and to Enter into his 
Glory? We utterly mistake the meaning of Christ’s sacrifice to himself, if 
we make his death a mere incident in his career, an accidental accompaniment 
of his mission, and forget that the necessity of sacrifice lies at the root of the 
whole economy of the universe, and that Christ himself is the supreme embodi- 
ment of the great principle enunciated by his own lips, “Except a corn of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone, but if it die it bringeth forth 
much fruit.” 

Without discussing the special theories of the Atonement, we lay down the 
position that, if man is in need or in peril, if he has sinned and is fallen, if 
he has violated the majesty of God’s law and has to be delivered from the 
consequences of his transgression, love, Divine love, will stoop to take his 
burden of shame and danger upon itself. Do we not crown with our unmixed 
approval, the man who, in. love to his brother, will dare even death to save his 
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fellow-man from ruin or from disgrace? Are not both heart and conscience 
alike stirred to their depths by the sight of a hero, like Captain Gardiner or 
David Livingstone or Father Damien, surrendering himself body, soul, and 
spirit for the redemption of the lost and the solace of the forlorn of human 
kind? Indeed, do we know of any great, really far-reaching and deep-rooted 
work for the blessing of the ord for the mitigation of misery, for tha 
raising of the degraded, for the reclamation of the savage, or for the redress 
of wrong, that has not meant the surrender of love to the service of man and 
often the shedding of blood for the sake of the beloved? Shall the image be 
grander than the original? The answer, and the glorious answer of the blessed 
Gospel, is this: “Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us and 
sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.” Sacrifice the heart of sery- 
ice, surrender the fulness of love, the cross the price of the crown, death the 
way to life—such is the sacred, the eternal principle, of which Christ’s love 
and obedience unto death are the sublimest and final expression. 

It is as if he said, “I am he, of whom Moses in the law and all the prophets 
did write: of me did royal David sing; to my coming the Old Testament from 
beginning to end testified. I am the predicted glory of Israel and the Light of 
the Gentile world. In me all these sacred writings find their explanation and 
consummation; I am the crown and glory of the history and literature of 
the chosen and holy people; I am David’s root as well as David’s offspring.” 
How simply, directly, and without parade, he here makes the most stupendous 
claims that could be advanced! He declares that he himself was the theme 
of the sacred writers in all ages, that century aiter century the prophets had 
him before their eyes in their forecast of the future and visions of hope. He 
lays his hand on Israel’s sacred past and claims it as his vassal and precursor. 
One can but feel that the very simplicity and directness of Christ’s appro- 
priation of the Old Testament as a witness to himself are in themselves strong 
testimony to his divinity. Condensed from The Resurrection and the Life, by 
George Hanson. 

Believe the Easter Message. May the Easter glory shine upon your soul 
and make you strong! The disappointment, the darkness, the sorrow, which 
may be waiting for you in the home today or at business tomorrow or in 
your wide or narrow world—may you confront them all with the calm and happy 
ccurage of one who knows that all things work together for good to those 
who love God. 

O tried and tempted heart, believe in the Easter message! Believe in God. 
Believe in his love. Believe in his care. Believe in his goodness. Believe 
that he knows, and that all is well with you while you are in his hands. Be- 
lieve that pain is not all painful, that chastisement may be sweet, that bodily 
weakness, hardship, loss, the blight of hope, and all that seems most wrong, 
must in some strange, sad, splendid way work out for you a far more exceed- 
ing weight of glory. Dr. C. F. Aked, in The Easter Message. 


II Currtst Jesus was Raisep From THE Drap 


Did he Rise, or was he Raised? Both. He was raised up by the power of 
the Father, for his whole life was lived in the power of his Father. And he 
rose. He went down of his own accord into the portals of death for man’s 
sins. Then he rose at will. When he chose to, he rose up by the moral gravity 
of his own life and character up toward the centre of his life, 

And now we are to live in the power of his death and his resurrection. Had 
he simply died we would have been justified, but we would have been dead. 
A clean score, but ourselves dead. At Calvary we are simply justified in re- 
gard to the past. On the third morning we are justified, reckoned righteous, 
and made righteous, and given new life, eternal life through him. Wondrous 
Jesus Christ! wondrous Savior! wondrous Victor! §, D. Gordon, in The 
Consummation of Calvary, 

Whose Faith Follow. Midway of her college course a change came to 
Amy Bradford. She studied philosophy, and grappled great questions—voli- 
tion and cognition, the reality of existence, the value of sense perception, the 
probable cause and reason for all things—until her head swam and her faith 
was as a little tiny cork, tossed on a great sea of doubt. 

On the Easter Sunday of her junior year she was unhappy enough. Why 
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should any one celebrate Easter? Was the beautiful story true? Could 
such a thing be? Was there, after all, any real foundation for faith? 

She locked herself into her room, determined to think it out. She turned 
the pages of her Bible to find the story of the resurrection; but instead she 
found the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the marked words, “Whose faith follow,” 

Whose faith should she follow? Surely, it was the faith of the best people 
whom she had ever known; the faith that made them sweet and brave and 
strong; the faith that made them a help and a comfort to others; the faith 
of her own father and mother, of the heroes who through the long generations 
had removed mountains and quenched the violence of fire, and out of weakness 
had brought strength. 

“O Lord,” she prayed, “I seem to have not much faith of my own; help me 
to follow that which made the others good.” 

The prayer had an answer. She was to think out her own problems and 
fight her own battles, yet she was not to ignore the faith of those who had 
trodden the way before her, and had found the promise of that faith in right- 
eousness and peace. 

When she rose from her knees and looked out upon the bright earth, radiant 
in its resurrection dress, a new peace entered her heart. Already that had 
begun which was to continue in the years that followed; namely, the rebuilding 
of her own faith as she followed that of her best and most honored friends. 
The church-bells began to ring, and she went forth with the others to share 
the beauty and joy of the day. She herself had found new life, and her heart 
echoed the pealing anthems, “He is risen!” Youth's Companion. 


Ill Axsms witH us 


Shall we not say it, too? By and by they reached Emmaus, as the shadows 
of the late afternoon were lengthening, and as the sun was far down toward 
the western hills. They reached the door of the house where they were going 
to stay. The two men stopped; but the stranger, saying only, I suppose, a 
pleasant “Good-night,” walked right on. Then they realized how much he had 
helped them, and they could not stand the thought of his going on and leaving 
them. The sunlight seemed to fade, the shadows to deepen, the chill of the 
evening damp to smite upon them, the old sadness and discouragement to settle 
on them, as he turned to walk away. “Abide with us!” they cried. “Stay 
with us, we are so lonely as the evening comes on, you have helped us; stay 
with us, talk to us, still help us to be brave.” He stopped. He turned. He 
went into the house with them. As the sun went down a strange light seemed 
shining in his face. They wondered, yet could not understand. Supper was 
ready and they sat down. He went to the head of the table as though they 
were his guests, rather than he theirs. They wondered, yet could not under- 
stand. He took some bread, closed his eyes, and asked a blessing. As he 
prayed light shone in his face. They opened their eyes, looked again, and 
knew him,—Jesus risen from the dead! Oh! story of stories, to be told again, 
on the very eventide of Easter day! 

What would it mean if one of you were really to begin, this Easter eventide, 
to say to the risen Lord Jesus, “Abide with me”? What would it mean if 
towards evening of this very day, and towards evening of every Lord’s day 
to come, you were to ask this dear Friend, who once was dead, dying for you; 
who now liveth, living for you; who ever liveth to intercede for you,—what 
would it mean if you were henceforth to seek earnestly for his abiding in 
your life? Condensed from The Silver Cup, by Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall. 

The Great Tragedy. In verses 15 and 16 two great secrets are revealed— 
the secret of joy and the secret of sorrow. Our joy in life depends on this 
sublime fact that Christ is actually with us and walking with us every moment 
of every day. Our sorrow is that we fail to recognise him. Our eyes are 
holden. Our unbelief is a veil which hides our best Friend from us. 

“The practice of the Presence of God,” as Brother Lawrence taught, is the 
crucial point in all Christian living. Would it not be well if we trained our- 
selves in the habit of realising Jesus’s companionship? Let us each say to our- 
selves constantly, “Christ is here—now! I can speak to him. I will tell him 
everything. I will ask his advice in every great perplexity, little or great. I 
will talk to him of everything that concerns me or mine. I will commune with 
him perpetually.” 
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For, think, is it not a tragedy that we actually have a Friend, a Comrade, 
a Defender, a Counsellor, close by us every day and every hour, and yet we 
walk on with downcast eyes and gloomy brows and sorrowful hearts, and 
scarcely ever look up into his face, which is always bent on us in tenderness 
and compassion, and hardly ever talk to him in happy confidence, as friend 
with friend! To lay firm hold on the glorious fact that Jesus is really walking 
with us daily would transfigure our lives with celestial radiance. Our very 
hearts would dance with joy then, as the sun was once supposed to do ou 
Easter Day. Christian World Pulpit. 

Invisible but Real. Here are two glasses of water which look just alike. 
(One contains a little nitrate of silver.) You cannot tell that there is any 
difference between them; yet there is a difference, although you cannot detect 
it. I will drop a pinch of salt into one, and then you will see how unlike 
they are. You notice a white cloud forming, which is called a precipitation. 

I put the same amount into the other glass, and it does not change it. The 
reason why the salt produces the white precipitation in the first glass, is be- 
cause there was in the water the chemical called nitrate of silver; the salt 
made its presence known to us. The silver was there before we put the salt 
into the glass but we could not see it; our eyes were not able to detect its 
presence. 

There are many things which exist in the world which our eyes are not 
sufficiently powerful to behold. In this we are like the disciples who were 
walking to Emmaus. Jesus drew near and walked and talked with them, and 
they knew him not. At the end of the journey their eyes were opened, and 
they knew him, and he vanished out of their sight. 

He has left us the promise, Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world. He draws near to us, and walks with us; but we are not able 
to see him any more than our eyes could detect the silver in the glass of water. 
By and by our eyes will be opened to see; so we should trust him and love 
him now. C. H. Tyndall, in Object-Lessons for Children. 


Abide with me. 
Abide with me! Fast falls the eventide, 
The darkness deepens, Lord, with me abide! 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, O abide with me! 


I need thy presence every passing hour; 
What but thy grace can foil the tempter’s power? 
Who like thyself my guide and stay can be? 
Through cloud and sunshine, Lord, abide with me! 
Henry F. Lyte. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Christ stays Risen. 
Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them. 
The “seeing him who is invisible” is the awakening of our soul, the energizing 
of our efforts, the sustaining of our courage. Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell 
We are not orphans; we do not look back to a Christ who is dead, nor for- 
pats to a Christ who is to appear; we live with a present Christ. Dr. Lyman 
ott. 
O Christ! this holy Easter morning 
Pierce every shadow of our sin 
With love’s dear beckoning, truth’s forewarning! 
Thy life anew in us begin! 
Let us the Father’s glory see, 
And rise into his light with thee! Lucy Larcom. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


From “The Master’s Questions to his Disciples,” by G. H. Knight, the fol- 
lowing lesson truths are taken: 

Would I like my Lord and Master to overhear all my conversations with 
friends who go beside me on life’s way? If he were to break in suddenly on 
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some of my talks, and say, “What manner of communications are these that 
ye have one with another?” how ashamed before him I would sometimes feel! 
And yet, he is always a listener to my speech. Dare I allow myself, in even 
an intimate conversation, to utter anything—any bitter word, any untruthful 
slander, and ungenerous remark—which it would cover me with confusion to 
think he had overheard? Must I not set a watch upon my lips? 

I would learn from my Master to reverence more deeply, and to ponder 
more believingly, this divine Word of God, in which I can see not only things 
concerning him, but things concerning myself as well. I need to remember 
that a careless reader of the Bible never becomes a close walker with God. 
It grows in interest to the heart that loves it, and is always freshest to those 
that study it most deeply, and know it best; and that just because the Christ to 
whom it bears witness is an inexhaustible Christ, and the soul-experience which 
it describes is an inexhaustible theme. 

Let me remind myself that the same Scriptures that showed my Lord and 
Master how needful it was that his path to glory should be one of suffering, 
show me that a share in that glory can come to me in no other way; that 
“through much tribulation I also must enter into the Kingdom.” 

My Lord comes to me unbidden. It is just his love to me that brings him 
to my side. He comes unrecognized at first; for to me, as to those sorrowing 
ones, he wears “another form” and my eyes are so “holden” that I cannot 
know him. He walks beside me, and talks with me, and makes my heart 
“burn within me,” and in a moment, somehow, the scales fall from m 
eyes; I know him; and ere he goes he leaves with me his own deep, wonderful, 
satisfying, and unlasable peace. 

Our Prayer: ’ 

Abide in me; o’ershadow by thy love 
Each half-formed purpose, and dark thought of sin; 
Quench, ere it rise, each selfish, low desire 
And keep my soul as thine, calm and divine. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The Habit of Immortality. See The Outlook for March 28 and May 4, 
1g12. 

2. Glory through suffering. See the first Topic, and “The Glory of the 
Austere Life” in The Congregationalist, Jan. 2, 1913. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. How did Garibaldi put before his soldiers the 
hardships they would have to meet if they followed him? (Guide, {/7, p. 159.) 
2. Tell about the inducements which are held out for recruits in the army. 
(Guide, J6, p. 159.) 3. What three things does Jesus say in this lesson a fol- 
lower of his must do? 4. What is said about cross-bearing and profit and 
loss in the paragraph from which our Golden Text is taken? 5. What are 
some of the things which Paul had to endure as a follower of Christ? (2 Cor. 
11.21-32.) 6. Give an example from mission lands where Christians have been 
forced to give up father and mother for the sake of Christ. 7. What was 
Luke’s aim in writing his Gospel. (Guide, p. 26.) 

Questions to think about. 1. Do you think Jesus could mean that one must 
actually hate father and mother and wife and children in order to be his dis- 
ciple? 2. What does he mean by his words in verse 26? (Guide, {[2, p. 156.) 
3. What did he mean by speaking of bearing one’s cross? (Guide, {[3, p. 156.) 
4. What is the force of the two parables? 5. Why did Jesus teach the multi- 
tude that discipleship is no trifling matter? (Guide, 6, p. 158.) 6. What 
connection has verse 34 with what precedes? (Guide, 7, p. 158.) 

Note-Book Work. “The Journey to Emmaus” may be written but not 
copied in Note Book until after Lesson X of Fourth Quarter. 
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Lesson IlI—Apruit, 19 
THE COST OF DISCIPLESHIP 


Golden Text 


Whosoever would save his life shall lose it: and whoso- 
ever shall lose his life for my sake shall find it. Mt. 16.25 


LESSON Luke 14.25-35 COMMIT verses 26, 27 


25 Now there went with him great multitudes: and he turned, and said unto them, 
26 If any man cometh unto me, and hateth not his own father, and mother, and wife, 
and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple. 27 Whosoever doth not bear his own cross, and come after me, cannot 
be my discipte. 28 For which of you, desiring to build a tower, doth not first sit 
down and count the cost, whether he have wherewith to complete it? 29 Lest haply, 
when he hath laid a foundation, and is not able to finish, all that behold begin to 
mock him, 30 saying, This man began to build, and was rot able to finish. 31 Or 
what king, as he goeth to encounter another king in war, will not sit down first and 
take counsel whether he is able with ten thousand to meet him that cometh against 
him with twenty thousand? 32 Or else, while the other is yet a great way off, he 
sendeth an ambassage, and asketh conditions of peace. 33 So therefore whosoever 
he be of you that renounceth not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple. 34 
Salt therefore is good: but if even the salt have lost its savor, wherewith shall it 
be seasoned? 35 It is fit neither for the land nor for the dunghill: men cast it out. 
He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


25-26. Now there went with him great multitudes. See the Historical Back- 
ground—And hateth not his own father. Hateth has an intenser meaning 
than the loveth more than, of Mt. 10.37. It has been explained as implying 
not the feeling of hatred, but a readiness to act as if one hated. The nearest 
and dearest must be forsaken, and opposed, and offended, if need be, to follow 
Christ. Jesus is purposely using here startling, vehement, inflaming words. 
See the Historical Background for the reason, and Garibaldi’s words, p. 1509, 
for a parallel. Professor James Denny’s words in a note to the “Expository 
Times” are the best explanation I have seen: “He will have them see by any 
vehemence of expression that discipleship is supremely difficult: this is what 
he means when he speaks of ‘hating’ father and mother and wife. It is worth 
noting that whenever men are in dead earnest, the same intensity of language 
appears. Jesus speaks of the venture of discipleship like that of a king going 
to make war with another king. War inevitably produces the very temper to 
whieh this ‘hate’ is intelligible. A close parallel is the war song of Tyrtaeus— 
In battle a man must count his own life his enemy, for the honor of Sparta 
and the black doom of death as dear as the beams of the sun. In the same 
spirit Shakespeare makes the brave young Clifford exclaim, ‘He that is truly 
dedicated to war hath no self love’ There is a curiously close parallel also in 
Epictetus, so far as language goes: ‘For this reason the good is preferred to 
every intimate relation. I have nothing to do with my father, but with the 
good. Hence when any conflict arises, away goes father and mother and 
country and everything.” ”"—Yea, and his own life also. ‘The hatred of others 
is explained as precisely that which we are able to apply to ourselves. It is 
generally safe to hate others in the degree that we hate ourselves!” (Thirtle) 

27. Bear his own cross. The multitude, like the Twelve, were expecting 
Jesus to become a temporal king and to give all good things to his followers. 
Instead of this, he warns them that those who follow him must follow him 
to martyrdom. The cross stands here for actual crucifixion. “It was a Roman 
form of punishment, made familiar to the Jews by the Roman government of 
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the country; the criminal carried his own cross to the place of execution. 
From this familiar fact grew up many figurative allusions. The disciples listen- 
ing to the saying before events had unrolled their Master’s crucifixion, would 
take it to mean that their fidelity must go the length of bearing the extremity 
of shameful suffering incurred at the hands of governments. But when, in 
process of time, the disciples saw their own Master carrying his cross and dying 
upon it, they gave to the saying the deeper meaning which now comes most 
readily to our mind” (Horton). 

28-32. The force of these two parables is, count the cost of discipleship. 
Dr. G. Campbell Morgan has another interpretation: “Jesus Christ,” he says, 
“is the builder, and he had to count the cost, and therefore sought for such 
souls as were prepared not merely to admire his kingdom but to follow him, to 
go with him through battle and bruising in order to the bringing in of the king- 
dom: he did not mean to say that a man before following shall count the 
cost, but that no man can follow him who stops to count the cost.’ Yet from 
the whole context it is evident that Jesus is here setting forth the conditions 
of true discipleship and bidding the multitude count the cost: disciples, not 
Jesus, are here the builder and the man going to war. Jesus does not mean that 
no one should begin to build a Christian character unless he is sure that he can 
perfect it+-who, then, would build? but that he should open his eyes in the 
beginning to what is involved, not lightly begin and lightly leave off the build- 
ing. All his words are a ringing challenge to the best that is in man, a chal- 
lenge to genuine discipleship. If any man hateth not.....doth not bear his own 
cross....renounceth not all he hath—he cannot be my disciple. Discipleship 
means complete devotion to the Leader, enduring adversity for his sake. The 
multitude needed the lesson that there is a cost to be counted: see the His- 
torical Background. 

33. Renounceth not all that he hath. This the Twelve had actually done: 
every disciple must be willing to give up his ambitions, if need be, for the sake 
of his Master. 

34-35. Salt. Here it stands, evidently, for discipleship—lf the salt have 
lost its savor. If the would-be disciple is not willing to make the necessary 
sacrifice—Wherewith shall it be seasoned? Such discipleship is worthless. 
For the connection of this verse with what precedes, see p. 158.—He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear. A solemn way of impressing the importance of 
heeding the words just uttered. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


26. If any man cometh unto me, and hateth not his own father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he 
cannot be my disciple. Not one has a right to bear the name who is not proved 
amid the actualities of life to have a passion in it like his own. In how many 
homes is life narrowed to the circle of the domestic affections, and how often 
precisely such homes are thought of as among the happiest triumphs of the Chris- 
tian religion! No one need undervalue the domestic affections: they are among 
the dearest and best gifts of God to man. But if life is shut up within them, 
as it often is, then no matter how amiable, how refined, how pure, how happy 
they may he, it is a bloodless life. In many a happy family, which would be 
amazed to hear itself spoken of as unchristian, the conflicts of the world are 
ignored. The Lord’s battle is going on all around it against pride, sensuality, 
greed, drunkenness, spurious patrictism; and they are not in it. There is no 
real response in their lives to that which Jesus was, did, and suffered. But he 
came by blood; he longs to see of the travail of his soul; and there is nothing 
to satisfy soul-travail in the blameless happy life of many so-called Christian 
homes. Their religion may be real, but it is not real enough for him; it has 
no passion in it answering to the Passion of the Son of God who came in 
blood. Dr. James Denney, in The Way Everlasting. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


34. Salt therefore is good. The followers of Jesus are spoken of as salt, 
possessing a quality which saves from corruption. Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie quotes 
Abu Musa, governor of Bussorah, as saying to the Caleph Omar: “Thou must 
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strengthen my hands with a cbmpany of the companions of the prophet, for 
verily they are as salt in the midst of the people.” c 

34. But if even the salt have lost its savor. Rock salt is now obtained by 
the Arabs at Jebel Usdum, or Salt-Mountain, at the southern end of the Dead 
Sea. Sometimes a large proportion of the salt carried away is earthy matter, 
and when the salt is dissolved this earthy matter remains, insoluble and desti- 
tute of the savor of salt. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. In what earlier lesson and how did Jesus bid one who 
said he wished to follow him, count the cost? How did another would-be- 
follower allow his solicitude for his father to keep him from following Jesus? 
How did others show themselves to be as salt that has lost its savor? 

Time and Place. Luke records today’s text immediately after Jesus’ talk 
at the chief Pharisee’s table, our lesson two weeks ago. See p. 139. 

The Unity of the Lesson. Before the discourse at the Pharisee’s house 
word was brought to Jesus that Herod would fain kill him. His reply was: 
“Go and tell that fox, Behold, I cast out devils and perform many cures to- 
day and tomorrow, and the third day I am perfected. Howbeit, I must go on 
my way today and tomorrow and the day following.” And then he burst out 
with his tender lament over Jerusalem: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killeth 
the prophets, and stoneth them that are sent unto her! how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her own brood under 
her wings, and ye would not!” It was with such thoughts as these constantly in 
his mind, with the realization of the cross awaiting him, that Jesus went on 
his way toward Jerusalem. 

Now theré went with him great multitudes, multitudes with no comprehen- 
sion of him nor sympathy with him, who thought not of a cross but of a king- 
dom, and who regarded the following of Jesus as a very easy matter. Jesus 
turned and faced that multitude, and said unto them—and his passionate words 
which follow show that his patience was sorely tried, that he spurned such fol- 
lowers, that he would rather drive them away by telling them the conditions of 
discipleship than have them lightly accompany him to gaze while he went to 
die. 

After stating the sacrifices which a follower of his must make, Jesus en- 
forced his lesson by two parables, the Parable of the Builder teaching the neces- 
sity of prudence, that of the King, the necessity of preparedness. And then he 
applied his lesson to the multitude: So, therefore, whoever of you are unwilling 
to renounce everything that you have, whoever of you will not wholly, unre- 
servedly, sacrifice all for my sake, is not worthy of me. My followers are the 
salt of the earth, but you are insipid, you have not that quality which gives to 
salt its virtue, for you are lacking in earnestness of purpose, and you are there- 
fore good for nothing, utterly useless and unacceptable to me. Take heed: 
he that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 3 

The Lesson Outline. I. Christ’s Hearers, 25. II. His Exacting Demand 
26-27. III. His Parable of the Rash Builder, 28-30. IV. His Parable of the 
Rash King, 31-32. V. The Application to his Hearers, 33-35. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


In our fifth lesson of the year we heard Jesus say to his disciples, Which of 
you shall have a friend, and shall go unto him at midnight, etc. And later 
And of which of you that is a father shall his son ask a loaf, and he give him 
a stone? If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your chil- 
dren, how much more shall your Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him. A little later he said, When thine eye is single, thy whole 
body also is full of light. And his parable about covetousness is followed 
with words such as these: And which of you by being anxious can add a 
cubit unto the measure of his life? If then ye are not able to do even that 
which is least, why are ye anxious concerning the rest? When lawyers and 
Pharisees were watching to see whether he would heal a sick man on the Sab- 
bath, Jesus said unto them “Which of you shall have an ass or an ox fallen 
into a well, and will not straightway draw him up on the Sabbath day? In 
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our lesson today again he makes the same appeal to the personal experience of 
his hearers. It was to the multitudes that thronged him that he said: “For 
which of you, desiring to build a tower, doth not first sit down and count the 
cost?” And next week he makes the same sort of appeal; ‘Which man of 
you, having a hundred sheep,” etc. Do you not see how forceful are the les- 
es which he based upon their own every-day experiences? Go thou, and do 
ikewise. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


Do not even read verses 26 and 27 to your pupils, for they cannot under- 
stand their true meaning. The figure of speech in verse 35, too, is too difficult 
in its connection here. Take the parable of the builder of the tower as your 
text for the day. 

In a New England city there is what looks at first sight like a huge platform. 
It is built up a few feet from the side-walk and covers a whole square. No 
one would ever think of its being a church, but that is what it is, or rather the 
beginning of one. It is really the basement of what will soon be a fine church 
building with two big towers. When the people who worship there made their 
plans they sat down first and counted how much it would cost to build just 
the kind of church they wanted. They found that it would cost ever so much 
more money than they had, and if they built a church which they could pay 
for it would be far too small. So they dug the cellar of the church they 
wanted, bricked it up and then covered it with planks, and in that foundation 
they have worshipped until now they have raised money enough to go on and 
build above it a fine large church. 

When I saw that foundation I thought of a parable Jesus once told which 
teaches that one should always count the cost before starting to build. If you 
want to build a tower, he said, you should first sit down and count the cost 
and see if you have money enough with which to finish it. For if you should 
go ahead and build without doing this, you might have to leave it unfinished 
and then others would make fun of you and say how foolish you were. 

Jesus thinks of our lives as like that tower. He wants each one of us to 
start a beautiful, useful life, and he wants us to know that we cannot do it 
as easily as we build a house of sand on the seashore. If we thought it was 
so easy we would not build right. There are many things we must do for his 
sake if we build the kind of life that will please him, and some of them are 
hard things. You don’t want always to do just easy things. Are you not 
happy when you have done something really hard? “There now,’ exclaimed 
a wee lad with such a satisfied tone when for the first time he had buttoned 
up his own jacket. “There, now” you say when you have learned a hard 
lesson, or made a fine kite, or jumped farther than you ever did before. “There, 
now,” you can say when you have kept back an angry word which would have 
been like a worm-eaten board in the house you are building, or have amused 
your little brother and made him happy when you wanted to do something 
else, or have done many another kind deed. What are some of the things 
you can do which will make your life building pleasing to Jesus? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. An English writer passing through the streets ot 
a great city noticed a poster outside a military station. More recruits were 
needed, and there was given a list of the advantages of a soldier’s life—good 
and ample food, clothing and shelter, good pay, free services of physician and 
nurse in case of illness; but nothing whatever was said about the hard drill, 
the discomforts, and the exposure to danger and to death. Jesus needed more 
recruits for his army, but he would have no one enlist with the expectation 
that he was to enter upon an easy life. He taught the multitude one day what 
discipleship costs. 

For Older Pupils. Garibaldi’s forces were utterly discouraged when he 
made his ringing appeal to them. You recall his words: “Soldiers! What I 
have to offer you is fatigue, danger, struggle and death; the chill of the cold 
night in the open air, and heat under the burning sun; no lodges, no munitions, 
no provisions, but forced marches, dangerous watch-posts, and the continual 
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struggle with the bayonet against batteries. Those who love freedom and their 
country, follow me.” And the men did follow Garibaldi. They had been shown 
the cost of following, yet they responded as one man. 

Jesus Christ set forth one day the hardships to be endured by his true fol- 
lowers, but his purpose was to drive away those who, he knew, were as seed 
sown where there was no depth of soil. Why was the crowd following him? 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Tue Cost or Livinc tHe Curistian LIFE 


The Pathway of the Christian life is no Smooth, Easy Road. You have 
heard of the wreck of an express train on its way to the Pacific Coast, and how 
the President of the Railway Company hurried forward and saw the engineer, 
who had remained faithful to the last, pinned under his engine and heard the 
dying man in his agony repeating to himself these words: “I know whom I 
have believed, and am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him against that day.” “Jim,” said the President, with a 
broken voice, “Jim, I would be willing to give my life, with all that I have, 
for such faith as that!” “Ah, sir,” answered the dying engineer, “that is just 
what it costs!” 

That was just what it cost Christ. And discipleship costs the surrender of 
one’s own life, one’s own will, once for all to God. It costs struggles with 
temptations and making of sacrifices for Christ’s sake throughout one’s life. 
The pathway of the Christian life is no smooth, easy road. It leads up hill all 
the way. “There are stones and briers in the path, and lions often in wait at 
the turn of the road. There is Apollyon to be met, there are continuous tempta- 
tions from the fascination of the surrounding country, there is always hard- 
ness to endure.” 

Do not fail, then, to count the cost. Do not lightly say you will build your 
tower, acquire a Christian character, in the mistaken thought that it will build 
itself without effort on your part. Do not lightly attempt a warfare unaided 
against your besetting sins, for it will surely go against you unless you add 
to your tens God’s ten thousands, to your will his help. 

If any Man Hateth not his own Father and Mother he cannot be My 
Disciple. Do you say that no one ever did have to pay this price to be a dis- 
ciple? Have you not read of many a native Christian in China and India who 
has had to chose between Christ and his own household? He has had to “hate” 
his father and his mother, to renounce all his claim to a child’s place in the 
home, in order to enshrine Christ first in his heart. And we do not need to 
go to the far East in order to find Christians who have had to count the cost 
of discipleship even in this severest of tests. In the report of an address given 
recently in England by Mr. S. D. Gordon I find this personal incident :— 

I remember a young student at a south-western university, a splendid big 
man, a fine centre for a football team, who took a special technical course, who 
was led to think he ought to be a Christian—not by any sermon or book, but just 
through coming in touch with Christian companions. He said “I will follow 
Jesus,’ and he wrote home and told his mother of his decision. Then came a 
second call, that his new Master would have him spend his life in the far-away 
mission-field. That would be an utter breaking of all his life’s ambitions. 
But the call was clear, and this young fellow found himself saying: “I began 
following, and I am in this thing to stay. The Lord Jesus Christ is my Master 
and if he says ‘India’ of course I will pack up my stuff, and look up the sched- 
ules, and be off.’ He wrote home to tell his mother this likewise. Back came a 
letter from his father, not a Christian man, which, in effect, said, “I do not 
know what new absurdity has got hold of my boy, but I do not want a preacher 
boy. You may choose for yourself. If you stick to this new absurdity of 
yours, T have no money for you, and this is not your home, and you are not 
my son. 

The young man stopped to think, as I suppose anybody would, for it came 
close. Then he found himself saying; “I believe I was right, and if I am right 
I dare not change, no matter what the cost.” And so,—respectfully as a son 
to a father, but decidedly as a man with a will of his own—he replied. He 
said to me, “Mr. Gordon, I have not been home since.” And then he turned his 
face away from me as we ate and talked, to hide something in his eye; but 
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he could not hide the trembling in his voice as he said: “I would have liked to 
go home at Christmas to see mother.” Yes, “If any man would come after 
me, let him take up his cross,” cuts in pretty sharply here. 


One day I was passing through Chicago, and in a passing crowd I saw this 
student 1 have been talking about. He was going to his train and I to mine. 
We gripped hands for a moment as we exchanged greetings, and then I asked 
him a question about home. His eyes filled with tears as he said: “I have been 
back once, but I found I was not wanted.’ Then his voice choked in his throat, 
and he pushed his way on in the crowd to his train. But I met him again 
afterwards, with his face aglow, and he said: “Yes, I have been back again. 
My father has accepted Christ, and it is all right.’ He paid the price, and he 
got the power. 


Does it Pay? Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto you, said Christ. People talk of “giving up” 
when they become Christians, as if they were to be losers, but the promise is 
of added riches. Henry Drummond. 

Whosoever shall Lose his Life for my Sake shall Find it. A Brahmin 
was converted to Christianity and because of this he lost houses and land, all 
his possessions, and his wife and children. When he was asked how he was 
enabled to bear all this loss, and if he was comforted and strengthened by his 
Christian belief, he cried: “Oh, this question is so often asked me; but no 
one ever asks, how I can bear the joy that has come to me! For I would have 
you know that my soul is overflowing with such joy as no one can compre- 
hend. The Lord Jesus has sought and found me, his wandering sheep; he 
has brought me into his fold, and I know that I shall never be lost again.” 


II Tue Cost or Nor Livine a Curisttan Lire 


What One Man Lost. D. L. Moody made his way into a great hotel in 
Philadelphia, and gave his name to the clerk at the desk. As he did so, a 
well-dressed gentleman, standing near, came forward and said, “Are you Mr. 
Moody?” “Yes,” he said, “IJ am.’ “Well,” said the gentleman, “I wonder if 
you remember me. It was in a Hudson River city. You were preaching, and 
I wanted to be converted, and I said I would go home and settle it.” “Oh, 
yes,” said Mr. Moody, “I well remember it. What did you do?” “I went 
home,” replied the gentleman, “sat down in my library, put down on paper all 
the things I must give up if I were a Christian, and on the other side, all the 
things I would gain. Then I deliberately bowed my head in my hands, and 
said, ‘I will not”” And Mr. Moody told me that the man stepped back, folded 
his arms, and there came into his face a look that was indescribable as, clench- 
ing his fists, and setting his teeth, he said: “From that day to this, sir, I have 
hated God, I have hated him.” Mr. Moody told me that story with the great 
tears rolling down his cheeks, as he said, “I had seen that man_ sobbing his 
way to the front of the church with the tears running like rain down his 
cheeks, yet he said, ‘No,’” In God’s name, don’t you say it. I plead with you. 
J. Wilbur Chapman, in Revival Sermons. 

What you cannot Afford. You cannot afford to die without having joined 
the ranks of the disciples who are fighting Christ’s battle. If you fight none 
of Christ’s battles, if you have never marched under his leadership, if you 
have never suffered unto blood, striving against sin, the time will come when 
you will go down the streets of a lost universe, advertising that you will give 
everything you have save life itself, if only you can find some one who will 
say that some time, somewhere, under cover of night, you did make a confes- 
sion of your faith in God and his loving providence, and in Christ your Savior. 
And when that hour comes, and the Great Assize draws nigh, and the heroes 
and the martyrs, the patriots and the poets, and your own fathers and mothers 
are assembled, and the all-searching eyes of God and Conscience pass in re- 
view the events of your career, the very thought that you did not join Christ’s 
Old Guard, and lead his hosts, and die at the front of the ranks will bring to 
you such immeasurable shame that you will call on the rocks to fall upon you, 
to conceal your loss and your humiliation. Drv. N. D. Hillis, in a Recent Ser- 
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TII Mrsstonary Toric: THE Loss tHat 1s Att, GAIN 


Whosoever shall Lose his Life for My Sake shall Find it. The laying 
down of life was not merely to get a life in exchange for the life laid down, 
but for the sake of making the laying down of our life, not only the founda- 
tion of a new life for ourselves but also the foundation of a new life for 
others, just as the laying down of our Lord’s life has brought forth its abund- 
ant harvest through all the years. 

If the spirit of the Christian life were merely self-renunciation, there would 
not be any great difference between it and Hinduism, Buddhism and other 
religions which teach renunciation in a more exacting form than we know 
anything about—where men hold their hands clasped until the finger nails grow 
through them, and where they make beds of spikes and lie upon them. But 
Christian renunciation is to be to the end of service. It is the laying down 
of life for the sake of the harvest, it is the grain of wheat falling into the 
ground to die in order that it may not abide alone, it is the lower life surren- 
dered for the higher, and by means of it, to render a ministry which con- 
stitutes, indeed, the life which is saved and kept for all eternity. 

We have vivid illustrations of this central Christian principle in its purest 
form in what we call the missionary spirit. There was John Coleridge Patter- 
son who gave up his home in England. He had every social advantage; his 
life was equipped with every gift to make it rich and happy in his own land; yet 
he laid it down to go to his hard and toilsome life in the South Seas. There 
he lived his life of hardship, loneliness, and at last, martyrdom. If you could 
have stood beside that’ little canoe which came dancing through the breakers 
and surf and held the body lying so still with the hands crossed upon the 
breast and the two fronds of palm laid over them, how do you suppose that 
life would have answered such a question as this, “Are you regretful of what 
you have lost, given up, turned your back upon, for this?” Would he have 
said that he was? Had he lost without gain? He would have answered you, 
“The promise has been fulfilled to me that ‘whosoever shall lose his life for 
my sake and the gospel’s, the same shall save it.” 

Suppose you had asked Matthew Culbertson such a question in the days of 
the Taiping Revolution, would he have said that he regretted what he had 
done? The American Consul-General did say to him once, “You must often 
be sorry that you came to China. You might have been a Major-General if 
you had stayed at home.” “Yes,” Culbertson replied, “I suppose I might.” He 
had been the best man in his class at West Point, and then came from the army 
to teach in the academy. But his mother’s prayers had borne their fruitage 
and he became a missionary. He had laid out the fortifications of Shanghai at 
the approach of the Taiping rebels and he was the man of military genius in 
this time of need. But when the Consul-General asked him whether he did 
not regret his coming there, he said, “I do not regret it. I might have been a 
Major-General. Many of the men I taught in my day are in that position, 
but I would not exchange my lot for that of any other man on earth. The 
privilege of preaching the Gospel to four hundred million of one’s fellow 
creatures is the greatest privilege any man can have on earth.” He had lost 
his life, but he had found it. 

If you could have stood beside that little cot in that solitary hut in Ilala 
where a white man, David Livingstone, was dying alone, except for the black 
servants, who came to peer in occasionally to see if he needed them and who 
when they did come in to wake him, found him dead upon his knees, do you 
think you would have found him complaining of losing his life as the candle 
burned low beside his bed in that solitude? To be sure, he had lost his life— 
one of his lives—but he had found another, a life which spread through Africa 
which abides still in Africa, and which molded the world’s thought of Africa. 

That was the law of our Lord nineteen hundred years ago, who lost his life 
and his fame, who just went around over the world talking to men and women 
taking little children up in his arms and ignoring what the world esteemed. 
Men asked him to use his masterful gifts of organization to set up a king- 
dom. They came by force to make him king, but he went off into the wilder- 
ness that he might be alone. At last he actually died and went away without 
having lifted his finger to perpetuate his movement by any of those devices on 
which men rely for influence and immortality. He lost his life. Did he? 
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Why, he has found it again in tens of millions through all the ages, over all 
the world. There are more representatives of Christ today than ever, and they 
will go on multiplying until the end of time. The corn of wheat fell into the 
ground and died, and it did not abide alone. Condensed from an Address 
given at Northfield by Dr. Robert E. Speer. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


“Unless Jesus Christ is Lord of all, he is not Lord at all.” 

Endure hardness as a good soldier. » Paul. 

Jesus’ appeal is always to the heroic. Dr. Hillis. 

The most expensive of all sorts of building is the building up of Christian 
character. Dr. Alexander Maclaren. 

Any man who refuses the Christian life should carefully estimate the losses 
incident to a life of self-will and personal pleasure. Dr. N. D. Hillis. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


Christ calls no one to engage in his service without warning him what the 
cost will be. It is no light thing rightly to bear the name of Christian for a 
Christian must be self-forgetful, self-sacrificing. Have I counted the cost? 
Am I ready to enlist in his service? Have I enlisted and is there such a thing 
as self-denial in my life? Have I made for Christ’s sake renunciations and 
sacrifices ? 

Our Prayer: Make us willing, O our Father, to bear our cross and not seek 
a life of ease. And show us that our cross is not a great burden awaiting 
us afar off, but is duty close at hand, in the home, in the school, in the business, 
in the life that surrounds us. We would be Christ’s disciples: help us gladly 
to take up our cross daily and follow him. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The peril of the sheltered, easy life. See Dr. Denney’s words on p. 157. 

2. Why Jesus pointed out the hardships. Compare Uncle Sam’s sign: Men 
Wanted for the U. S. Army. Easy Work. Good Pay. A Chance to See the 
World. See p. 259 of The Survey, Nov. 30, 1912. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. What reasons for the publicans and sinners seeking 
Jesus are given in Mt. 9.36? 2. Why did Jesus welcome their coming to him, 
as told in Mt. 9.12, 13? 3. Who were the publicans? (Margin of your Bible.) 
4. How did the Pharisees regard themselves? (Lk. 18.9 and Guide, 2, p. 156.) 
5. How did the Pharisees treat publicans and sinners? (Guide, p. 165.) 6. 
Give Dr. Maclaren’s explanation of the Parable of the Lost Coin. (Guide, p. 165.) 
7. Give his explanation of the Parable of The Lost Sheep. (Guide, p. 165.) 
8. Jesus once said, “How much better is a man than a sheep”: where is this 
saying found, and what is the connection? 9. How is the figure of the shep- 
herd used in Isa. 40.11; Ezek. 34.11-16? 10. Read the account of the Good 
Shepherd in Jn. 101-11. 11. What does Jn. 3.16 say about God’s love for 
sinners? 12. What can you tell about the contents of the First Gospel? 
(Guide, p. 23.) ; 

Questions to think about. 1. What parables have we already studied? 
2. What is a parable? 3. What were the sins of the Pharisees and scribes? 
4. Does the shepherd care more for one lost sheep than for ninety-nine that are 
not lost? 5. Does Jesus care more for sinners than for his true followers? 
6. Would he leave his followers to seek sinners? 7. Is there any one who 
“needs no repentance,’ v. 7? What did Jesus mean by this? 8. What is the 
meaning of verse 10? (Guide, {1, p. 167.) 9. How are the parables a de- 
fence of Jesus’ habit OF ane sinners ie uo (Coat fee ee of sin 
ners do the lost sheep and the lost coin typify: uide, [8, p. 164. 

Memory and Norepaok “Work. Commit to memory the Shepherd Psalm. 
Learn the hymn beginning “There were ninety and nine.” 

Write XIV. A Lesson upon the Cost of Discipleship. 
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Lesson I1V—Apriz, 26 
THE LOST SHEEP AND THE LOST COIN 


Golden Text 


There is joy in the presence of the angels of 
God over one sinner that repenteth. Lk. 15.10 


LESSON Luke 15.1-10; (compare Mt. 18.10-14),COMMIT verses 8-10 


1 Now all the publicans and sinners were drawing near unto him to hear him. 
2 And both the Pharisees and the scribes murmured, saying, This man receiveth 
sinners, and eateth with them. 

3 And he spake unto them this parable, saying, 4 What man of you, having a hun- 
dred sheep, and having lost one of them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the 
wilderness, and go after that which is lost, until he find it? 5 And when he hath 
found it, he layeth it on his shoulders, rejoicing. 6 And when he cometh home, he 
calleth together his friends and his neighbors, saying unto them, Rejoice with me, 
for | have found my sheep which was lost. 7 I say unto you, that even so there 
shall be joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and 
nine righteous persons, who need no repentance. 

8 Or what woman having ten pieces of silver, if she lose one piece, doth not light 
a lamp, and sweep the house, and seek diligently until she find it? 9 And when she 
hath found it, she calleth together her friends and neighbors, saying, Rejoice with 
me, for | have found the piece which | had lost. {0 Even so, | say unto you, there 
is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1-2. Publicans. The collectors or renters of Roman taxes: they were held 
in contempt because of their business; see DP. 165.—Receiveth. Welcometh 
Not only did he do so on this occasion, but he was in the habit of welcoming 
them. 

3-5. What man of you. If you would be so careful and tender of one lost 
sheep, how much more careful and tender must the Good Shepherd be of 
the lost sheep of Israel—Wilderness. This word means uninhabited lands: 
these were the pasture lands.—Layeth it on his shoulders. This was the easiest 
way in which to carry it: compare lig, @xint: 

6. Calleth together Une lahiess So great is his joy that he must have others 
share it with him. Grief can take care of itself, says Mark Twain, but to 
get the full value of a joy you must have somebody to divide it with. 

4. In heaven. With God and his angels—More than over ninety and nine 
righteous persons. Just as a mother rejoices more over the recovery of a sick 
child than she does over the health of all her other children—Righteous per- 
sons. So the Pharisees regarded themselves: they trusted in themselves that 
they were righteous and set all others at nought, Lk. 18.9. See also p. 226— 
Who need no repentance. As they think. 

8-9. Pieces of silver. Greek drachma, a coin worth about eight pence, or 
sixteen cents, RVm—Light a lamp. Tastern houses are often windowless, the 
only light coming through the opened door.—And sweep the house. The 
oriental broom has no handle, and the sweeper must stoop; she would see 
the coin if her broom did not find it—The piece which was lost. According 
to Bengel, the lost sheep typifies a stupid and bewildered sinner, while the 
lost coin typifies a sinner unconscious of himself and his real worth, and the 
lost son (Prodigal Son) a conscious and voluntary sinner, the climax of the 
series. 

10. There is joy in the presence of the angels of God. “It is not merely 
the angels rejoicing: this must be the joy of God himself overflowing and 
filling them” (Adeney). “A God who can rejoice is a wonderful thought. 
A God who does rejoice when wanderers are brought back is more wonderful 
still” (Maclaren). In the higher universe the true value of things is known 
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says Dr. Watkinson, and he points out in this verse three facts: (1) the sig- 
nificance of the individual—over one sinner; (2) the importance of the in- 
dividual lies in his moral life—one sinner; (3) the most important event in 
the individual life is the restoring of the lapsed soul to God—one sinner that 
repenteth, 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


4. Having lost one of them. The sheep did not intend to go anywhere, 
either to keep with or to leave the shepherd. It simply knew that grass was 
sweet, and that there, ahead of it, was another tuft, and it went after that. So 
it nibbled itself away out of the path, out of the shepherd’s care, out of the 
flock’s companionship. It was heedless; and therefore it was lost. Now 
that is a fair statement of facts in regard to thousands of men. They do not 
intend any mischief, they have no purpose of rebellion or transgression, but 
they live what we call animal lives. The sheep knows only where the herbage 
is abundant and fresh; and it goes there. An animal has no foresight, and 
is the happier because it cannot look before and after. It has only a rudimen- 
ary conscience, if it has that. Its inclinations are restrained by no sense of 
obligation. Many men live just so, without restraint upon appetite, without 
checking of inclination, without foresight except of the material good which 
a certain course of conduct may get. So, all unwittingly, meaning no mischief, 
they wander farther and farther from the right road, and find themselves at 
last in_a waterless desert. Dr. Alexander Maclaren, in Gospel of St. Luke. 

9. The piece which was lost. The coin was heavy, so it fell; it was round, 
so it rolled; it was dead, so it lay. And there are people who are things rather 
than persons, so entirely have they given up their wills, and so absolutely do 
they let themselves be determined by circumstances. It was not the drachma 
that lost itself, but it was the law of gravitation that lost it and it had no 
power of resistance. This also is an explanation-partial, as I shall have to 
show you in a moment, but still real—of a great deal of human wandering. 
There are masses of men who have no more power to resist the pressure of 
circumstances and temptations than the piece of silver had when it dropped 
from the woman’s palm and trundled away into some dark corner. That 
lightens the darkness of much of the world’s sin. 

But for you to abnegate the right and power of resisting circumstances is 
to abdicate the sovereignty with which God has crowned you. You may rule 
it, or you may let it rule you. Circumstances and outward temptations are 
the fool’s masters, and the wise men’s servants. It all depends on the set of 
the sail and the firmness of the hand that grasps the tiller, which way the wind 
will carry the ship. Condensed from Dr. Maclaren’s Expositions. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


1. All the publicans and sinners were drawing near to hear him. For an 
account of the publicans see p. 227. ‘The Pharisees spoke of publicans 
and sinners as “this multitude which knoweth not the law, and are ac- 
cursed,” and they drew their robes closely about them in passing the latter on 
the street lest they should accidentally touch them. They declared that it was 
not lawful to change money at a publican’s money-chest nor to receive alms 
from him and his testimony was not accepted in the courts. 

3. Having a hundred sheep. I do 
not remember ever to have seen in the 
East a flock of sheep without a shep- 
herd. In such a landscape as Judea, 
where pasture is thinly scattered over 
an unfenced tract of country, covered 
with delusive paths, still frequented 
by the wild beasts, and rolling off into 
the desert, the man and his character 
are indispensable. On some high moor, 
across which at night the hyenas howl, 
when you meet him, sleepless, far- 
sighted, weather-beaten, armed, lean- The Good Shepherd 
ing on his staff and looking out over A Teen in Gaye ae pe 
his scattered sheep, every one of them 
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on his heart, you understand why Christ took him as the type of self-sacrifice. 
Dr. George Adam Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land. : 

7, Who need no repentance. The rabbis divided the just or righteous into 
two classes, (1) the “perfectly just,” or “mien of works,” who had never in 
all their lives committed a single sin; and (2) the “penitents,” who, having once 
been wicked, had repented. The Pharisees considered themselves to belong 
to the former class, as also, perhaps, did the young ruler who said, “All these 
have I kept from my youth.” How external the Pharisaic standard of righteous- 
ness was, may be gathered from the story of the “holy man” who “never com- 
mitted one trespass all the days of his life, except this one misfortune which 
befell him, that one day he put on his head-phylactery before his arm-phylac- 
tery.” One Volume Commentary. 

—— 9. She calleth together her friends and 


neighbors, saying, Rejoice with me. ‘The 
calling together of one’s friends and neigh- 
bors to rejoice over the recovery of a lost 
piece of silver seems to us a peculiar pro- 
ceeding. To a woman of Palestine there is 
nothing strange about it. It is the universal 
custom there for a bridegroom to give his 
bride a silver chain from which depend a 
number of coin-shaped pieces of silver. 
The workmanship and the weight of the 
chain depend upon the wealth of the bride- 
groom. Other chains are worn around the 
neck and caught up and brought over each 
ear. It is the habit of the bride until the 
day of her death, so precious is the gift 
considered, to run her fingers over the chain 
A Syrian Bride Adorned with Pieces ofSilver. many times a day to be sure that none of 
the pendants is missing. If a woman is so 
careless or so unfortunate as to lose one of these pendants she is regarded 
by her friends and neighbors almost as an outcast. Indeed, she loses caste 
at once. Until the missing piece is found her life is most miserable. Once 
one of the pendants is lost the loser searches night and day until it has been 
found. When it is found the woman makes a great feast, bids all her friends 
to it, and there is great rejoicing over the finding of that which was lost. 
Madame Montford. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. What did Jesus say, in an earlier lesson, about God’s 
care of the sparrows? In what words did he compare our worth with that 
of the birds? In what words did he teach that God cares for the minute things 
of our life? 

Time and Place. The Parable of the Lost Sheep is given by Matthew to 
teach his disciples that, like the Good Shepherd, their love must lead them 
to seek to reclaim those who go astray: here it is given to rebuke the Phari- 
sees who murmured because the Good Shepherd received sinners. The Parable 
of the Lost Coin is peculiar to Luke. These two parables with a third, the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, form a series of parables about the lost which 
Jesus was led to utter because of the murmuring of the Pharisees and scribes 
over his reception of sinners. In fact, the entire passage beginning with the 
5th chapter of Luke and ending with the 1oth verse of the 17th chapter is one 
long discourse, or series of discourses, called forth by the saying of the Phari- 
sees and scribes, This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them. 

Jesus had set his face steadfastly toward Jerusalem, the time of the Pass- 
over was approaching, and the country of Perea was thronged with pilgrims 
bound for Jerusalem. 

The Purpose of the Parables. The lesson of both parables is the value 
of a repentant sinner. The Pharisees and Jesus were worlds apart in their 
attitude toward sinners. The Pharisees said, “There is joy before God when 
those who provoke him perish from the world.” Jesus said, God will not 
willingly let any one perish; he rejoices when one sinner who has gone astray 
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is found again. Sinners are lost, they have gone astray from God and his 
righteousness: when they are found should not the Son of Man rejoice? For 
in saying that there is joy in heaven over one repentant sinner Jesus declares 
that his own feelings are shared and sympathized with by God. Shepherds 
rejoice when they find a lost sheep, housewives rejoice when they find a lost 
coin, Jesus rejoices when he restores a lost man, therefore he welcomes sinners, 
and eats with them, that he may have opportunity of bringing them to repent- 
ance. 

Lesson Outline. I. The Complaint: Jesus loved Sinners, 1, 2. II. The An- 
swer to the Complaint, 3-10. 1. The Parable of the Lost Sheep, 3-7. 2. The 
Parable of the Lost Coin, 8-10. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL, TEACHERS 


Possibly your pupils have been told at home that God does not love them 
if they are bad. Jesus teaches that God loves sinners. 

The shepherd leaves the ninety and nine to seek for the one. There is joy 
in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth. The 
significance of the individual! Over and over and over again we may learn 
this lesson from Jesus’ life and teaching. Has the thought ever come to you 
that perhaps it is not worth while to spend so much time and trouble for 
a small group of pupils? Has there come a stormy Sunday when you have 
had only one pupil present, and did you count that day a failure? Jesus did 
not save his teaching for the masses: it was to the one woman of Samaria 
that he uttered some of his deepest words. Once when the Rev. Lyman 
Beecher had exchanged pulpits with a country minister a severe storm kept 
every one at home save one man. For that one listener he preached and 
omitted no detail of the service. The man went away without stopping to 
speak to him; was it all lost effort? But twenty years later a stranger in an- 
other State recalled the circumstances to him. “That sermon saved my soul,” 
the stranger said, “and made a minister of me. Yonder is my church, the con- 
verts of that sermon are all over Ohio!” Dr. Arnold had many boys at 
Rugby, but he never lost his appreciation of the great worth of each individual. 
“Tf ever I could receive a new boy from his father without emotion,’ he said 
on one occasion, “I should think it was high time to be off.” 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


You have today a lesson which will “almost teach itself,” and one which you 
can teach in its entirety. Begin by asking if any of your pupils ever lost any- 
thing. Did you care for it? How did you feel? What did you do? Did any 
one help you hunt for it? How did you feel when you found it? Who will 
tell me the story of how Ruth lost and found her kitty? (Lesson VIII of 
First Quarter.) Then tell the two stories in the lesson about things which 
were lost, so graphically that your pupils will be much interested in the search 
and will share in the joy of the finding. Show Millais’ picture of the Lost 
Piece of Money, Perry 937. ; 

After teaching the parable of the Lost Sheep, tell your pupils about some 
boys in Morocco who came to a missionary once a week to learn to sew. Our 
boys don’t know much about sewing, but these black boys over in Africa all 
like their lessons, for the cloth is given to them and ay have the gar- 
ments when they are made. After the sewing lesson they learn Bible texts 
and listen to the reading of the parables. The boys were very careless with 
their needles and lost so many that their teacher told them that if any one 
lost another he would have to go without. After that they were very careful, 
but one day a little fellow dropped his needle and though he searched every- 
where for it, he could not find it. Then he began to cry and said: “Master, 
will you not give me another needle?” “No,” the teacher said, “I cannot do 
that.” He began to search again and after a long time he cried out joyfully, 
“Rejoice with me, for I have found my needle that was lost.” But another 
boy told him that was not right. “You must lift it on your shoulder and 
carry it home, and call your friends—and we are your friends, aren’t we?—and 
you must make a feast, and then say, ‘Rejoice with me.’” Those boys knew 
the parable of the Lost Sheep, didn’t they! 
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Now call for the Golden Text and explain that it means that God and the 
angels are glad when a man or a woman, a boy or a girl, is sorry for the 
wrong he has done and is going to try always to do right. A boy who does 
wrong is like the lost sheep, for he has wandered away from the Good Shep- 
herd, but the Good Shepherd still loves him and seeks to find him and when 
the boy is found, how the Good Shepherd rejoices! Show Plockhorst’s picture 
of Christ the Good Shepherd, Perry 810. 

Give copies of the stanza on p. 176 to be learned for next week. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Garibaldi, the great Italian General, was going back 
to camp when he meta shepherd searching for a lamb that had gone astray. 
Though the general was very weary, he turned to the soldiers who were with 
him and said that he was going to help hunt for that lamb. They agreed to 
go with him, and lanterns and torches were brought and they all set off on 
the search. One by one they returned to camp without having found the lamb. 
The next morning the soldier who waited upon the General found him sleeping 
long past the usual time. Half an hour later the general still slept. An hour 
passed and then the soldier awakened him. Rubbing his eyes, General Gari- 
baldi said: “It was daylight before we turned in, but here we are all right,” 
and then he turned back the covering and showed the lost lamb. I know you 
have been thinking of Jesus’ beautiful parable as you have been listening to 
rns ere a great general. What is the parable? To whom did Jesus tell 
it: yt 

For Older Pupils. Call upon one of your pupils to repeat the hymn be- 
ginning “There were ninety and nine.” (If you have a separate class room let 
it be sung and then tell how Mr. Sankey was led to compose the music. He 
found the verses in a paper which he purchased to read on the train going 
from Glasgow to Edinburgh, hoping that it would give news from home. 
When he saw that the paper was chiefly filled with Henry Ward Beecher’s 
sermons, he threw it down, for he was tired of sermons just then, having 
heard three a day for nine months in his tour with Mr. Moody. After a while 
he picked up the paper and the words of the now famous hymn caught his 
eyes. He cut them out and laid them away in a scrap-book he always carried 
with him. 

The second day of the meetings in Edinburgh Mr. Moody and Dr. Horatius 
Bonar both talked about “The Good Shepherd” and then Mr. Sankey was 
called upon to sing an appropriate solo. “I could have sung the Twenty-third 
Psalm,” said Mr. Sankey, “but that had been sung twice already in that 
meeting. Like an inspiration came the thought, ‘Sing the hymn you found 
in the paper—the hymn without a tune.” ” He opened his old scrap-book, and 
with every one in that great hall awaiting his song, breathed a silent prayer 
for help. “Then,” he says, “I laid my hands on the keys of the little organ 
and struck a chord in A flat, and the first strain of the hymn floated through 
the hall. Then it suddenly dawned upon me, ‘Can I repeat the same notes 
for the other verses?’ Naturally the same notes came, and by the time I had 
reached the fifth and last verse, I had learned the tune, the same one, in every 
respect, that has been used now for more than a quarter of a century.” 

Now ask how Jesus was led to speak the parable which is the basis of this 


hymn. 
LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Tue Inernite Wortu or tHe OnE IN THE Esteem oF THE INFrnrte Gos 


The Divine Loss. Throughout these parables the emphasis is not on the 
thing lost, but on the loser. i is God’s loss, God’s search, God’s joy, that we 
are called to notice. The sheep may shiver with terror and cold when it 
sees no more the flock, and hears no more the guiding voice of the shepherd, 
but it is only the shepherd who knows all that is involved in its position, only 
the shepherd knows the risks. And as for the coin—ah, well, in the dust it 
is useless, and may easily lose both its superscription and its value, but it is 
the woman who, knowing its value, feels the pain and knows the danger. We 
sometimes speak of man’s infinite loss through sin, and I do not know that 
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you can exaggerate it; but, after all, we do not realize it, even in a measure, 
until we view from the side of God the poverty and deformity of the Christ- 
less soul. Thomas Stewart, in The Christian World Pulpit. 

The Divine Love. God leaves the ninety and nine and goes after that 
which is lost. And here, couched in veiled form, is the great mystery of the 
Divine love, the Incarnation and Sacrifice of Jesus Christ our Lord. “Here is 
the answer by anticipation to the sarcasm that is often levelled at evangelical 
Christianity :—‘You must think a good deal of human nature, and must have 
a very arrogant notion of the inhabitants of this little speck that floats in the 
great sea of the heavens, if you suppose that with all these millions of orbs, 
the Divine nature came down upon this little tiny molehill, and took your 
nature and died.” 

Yes! says Christ, not because man was so great, not because man was so 
valuable in comparison with the rest of creation—he was but one amongst 
ninety-nine unfallen and unsinful—but because he was so wretched, because 
he was so small, because he had gone so far away from God; therefore, the 
seeking love came after him, and would draw him to itself. That, I think, is 
answer enough. Dr, Alexander Maclaren in Similes and Figures. 

The Divine Joy. In a village on Lake Erie two children were missed one 
afternoon. In vain the parents searched. The neighbors came to help. Finally 
the whole village was aroused. After it grew dark it was learned that the 
children had last been seen in a row-boat on the Lake. Fires were built on 
the shore and few thought of returning to their homes, for they expected 
every moment that the waves would bring in the little bodies. Day dawned 
and still a great crowd was gathered on the shore. A ship was seen headed 
toward them. Could it possibly bring news of the little ones? It came nearer, 
and as soon as the captain could make his voice heard through a megaphone 
he called out, “Two children found eighteen miles out at sea!” What a shout 
went up from that throng! All rushed to the dock. Scarcely had the ship 
touched it when the children were seized by eager hands and borne on men’s 
shoulders to their home. Can you picture to yourself the parent’s joy when 
they heard the procession coming and knew by their shouts that the lost had 
been found! 

Oh, how many children on life’s stormy sea are in great danger of becom- 
ing lost forever. Jesus is seeking and calling them. He will and can find 
them with the help of human seekers. And there will be joy in heaven, of 
which that joy on the shore of the Lake is but a feeble picture. 


II Love’s ArrituDE To THE SINNER 


The Sinner Was Worth Dying for. I suppose none of us who are in work 
for God have not at one time or another felt that there are some people who 
are hardly worth the toil and the sacrifice and the pain. If ever we are tempted 
to feel it, let us get back quickly to the Cross, and looking into the face of 
Christ know this: that whatever we think of the worth of man, whatever we 
think of man’s condition in his sin, Christ and God think he is worth dying 
for. G. Campbeil Morgan. 

Great Child-savers. “The Great Boy-saver” is the enviable title of Judge 
John Gunckel, of Toledo, who twenty years ago organized the newsboys into 
an association that has now a membership of over ten thousand. The Big 
Brothers and the Big Sisters throughout the land are great savers of boys 
and girls. 

Ta he Slums. Did IJ tell you of my friend whose house stands in a garden 
with a sand heap in which the children dig and romp with their cat and the 
kittens and the terrier dog? Of how the dog will try to smother a kitten now: 
and then in an opportune sand-hole, with the children ever on the watch to 
avert the threatened catastrophe? And of how they did avert it, until one 
unlucky day they found a dead kitten in the sand heap. Whereupon the little 
girl rushed into her mother’s presence with it in her apron and cried out in- 
dignantly : 

“There, mamma, a perfectly good cat spoiled!” 

Just so with these children of the tenement. Perfectly good, as good as any 
on the avenue with the brown stone mansions, they are spoiled in the tene- 
ment slum, and the loss is ours, our irreparable loss. Jacob Riis. 
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The Message of Saved Life to Lost Souls. If the heart be right the 
lure of the imperiled is resistless. It is forever after a chance to get into the 
lives of the sinful, the lives that are without God and without hope in the 
world. Foothold, by vigilance, having once been gained at the side of an un- 
saved life, then conduct takes on another phase. Unobtrusive but deliberate 
effort is now made to form and strengthen the links that bind the two lives to- 
gether. Congenialities are cultivated; friendship is cemented; confidences are 
exchanged; attractions are intensified; kindnesses are multiplied. The Chris- 
tian heart makes itself necessary to the life it would save. The sinful life, 
laid open by the intimacies of good-fellowship, is continuously made to feel 
its need. The charm of Christ is imperceptibly diffused through the mutual 
atmosphere of the intimacy. The links of attachment are gently but steadily 
strained to draw the. wayward life to the Savior. All barriers of diffidence 
and worldly-wise discretion are thrust aside and heart speaks to heart by liv- 
ing voice. Forced from Christ’s lips by the volcanic forces of a burning love 
for suffering souls the invitation to accept the Water of Life he brings fixes 
the type for his every Spirit-filled follower. It is the spontaneous message of 
saved life to lost souls. Condensed from The Psychology of the Christian 
Life, by Dr. H. EB. Warner. 


III Missionary Toric: Great SEEKERS 


In this Parable is the Germ of all Missionary Enterprise. The lost sheep 
is not capable of seeking the fold, it is the shepherd who must go out to the 
mountains and search till he finds it, and then bring it back on his shoulders. 
A better name for this parable than that of the Lost Sheep would be the Seek- 
ing Shepherd. “Its dominant note is that if men are to be brought into the 
fold of God they must be sought. The parable contains the germ of all mis- 
sionary enterprise.” 

On one side of the inscription upon the marble slab in Westminster Abbey 
that marks the resting place of David Livingstone these words are fittingly 
inscribed: Other sheep I have which are not of this fold. Them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice. David Livingstone was one of the great- 
est of seeking shepherds. Another great seeker was Dr. Griffith John who de- 
clared that he would labor for zons and zons to save one Chinaman’s soul. 

Ask your pupils to tell you of other great seekers in mission fields. 

A Negro Seeker. George Newton, a native of the Island of Trinidad, felt 
impelled to carry the Gospel to the black people of Africa. He went to Cape 
Town and started northward, preaching throughout the Cape Colony and 
Basutoland.) When he reached the Transvaal he sold his trunk, which con- 
tained his little all, and with only a small bag on his back, journeyed on through 
the Boer States land, the Barotse country, and Belgian and French Congo— 
ever northward, and most of the way on foot delivering the message “Repent 
and be saved.” Four years he has spént in this preaching journey through the 
forests and over hot plains. “I must preach the Gospel in all Africa and 
cannot rest until I have visited every place,” he said to Mr. Heuking, the 
Swiss Missionary. 

When there’s Sure to be a Finding. I remember, years ago, after one of 
Mr. Moody’s meetings in London, as the multitude was dispersing, a gentle- 
man who had been at the meeting stumbled accidentally against an old Scotch 
body. At once he apologized. She looked up into his face. It seemed a hungry 
sort of face, as if it wanted something, and she said to him, “Have you found 
the Lord Jesus Christ?” “Well, friend,” he replied, “I have not found him, but 
I am seeking him.” “If you are seeking him,” she said “he is seeking you ’ and 
when there’s two seeking, there’s sure to be a finding.” Canon Barnes Tous 
rence, in An Address. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


The Lord is mindful of his own. 
The son of man came to seek and to save that which was lost. Lk. “19.10. 


The size of God’s family does not affect th i indivi 
Rec ume e preciousness of the individual 


They that are in health have no need of a physician; but they that are sick. 
I am not come to call the righteous but sinners to repentance. Lk. 5.31, 32. 
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And I have learned, the weakest ones 
Are kept securest from life’s harms; 
And that the tender lambs alone 
Are carried in the shepherd’s arms. Phabe Cary. 


_The cross is the pledge and proof of God’s overwhelming desire to recover 
his own in a lost humanity. Thomas Stewart. 


There is no place where earth’s sorrows 
Are more felt than up in Heaven; 

There is no place where earth’s failings 
Have such kindly judgment given. Faber. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


Do you bewail your losses with your friends and neighbors, do you say to 
them in effect, “Sympathize with me!” The shepherd and the woman bore their 
burdens of loss alone, sought themselves for the lost, and after it had been 
found, then they cried to their friends, “Rejoice with me!” How much hap- 
pier this world would be if every one followed their example! 

An old shepherd offered this prayer in a Welsh prayer meeting: “Lord, I 
got among the thorns and briers, and was scratched and torn and bleeding. 
But Lord, it is only fair to say that it was not on thy ground, I had wandered 
out of thy pasture!” Let us not wander so, but stay where the Good Shep- 
herd guides and safeguards his sheep who know his voice and follow him. 

See that ye despise not one of these little ones, for I say unto you, that in 
heaven their angels do always behold the face of my Father who is in heaven, 
Mt. 18.12. Come ye after me, and I will make you fishers of men, Mt. 4.19. 
Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to the whole creation, Mk. 16. 
15. We are ambassadors therefore on behalf of Christ, as though God were 
entreating by us: we beseech you on behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled to God, 
2 Cor. 5.20. I will most gladly spend and be spent for your sakes, 2 Cor. 12.15. 


SUBJECT FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


The problem of the lost sheep must be faced by the churches. See “The 
Responsibility of the Churches,” Arena, Nov., 1908; “The Man Who Hungered 
for Hell,’ Outlook, Sept. 26, 1908. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. Learn once for all the Book and the Chapter 
which contains the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 2. What portion of his 
father’s property would fall to the younger of two sons, as told in Dt. 21.17? 
3. What kind of husks are meant? (Guide, 3, ': 172.) 4. What does the 
famous chapter of 1 Corinthians say about love's long-suffering? 5. Describe 
a picture of the Prodigal Son which you have seen. (Guwide, p. 173.) 6. Tell 
the Parable of the Elder Brother, verses 25-32. 7. What can you tell about 
the contents of the Second Gospel? (Guide, p. 24.) : 

Questions to think about. 1. What does the word prodigal mean? 2. 
What does “would fain’ mean? 3. What does “when he came to himself” 
mean? 4. Why does he say that he has sinned against heaven? (Guide, 5, 
p. 172.) 5. Why did he not ask for a servant’s posites on his return? 
After the prodigal was restored to the place in the home was he any the worse 
for having been a prodigal? 7. Was the father partial or did he deal fairly 
with the elder son? 8. What do you think of the elder brother? 9. What 
ought the elder brother to have done? 10. What kind of sinner does the 
lost son represent, as contrasted with those represented by the lost sheep and 
the lost coin? 11. What people of the time were pictured by the elder brother 
in the parable? 12. Who were pictured by the younger brother? 13. In what 
way is this parable a companion piece to the parables of the builder of the 
tower and of the king going to war? (The prodigal failed to count the cost 
of sinning.) 

Note Book Work. Write XV. Two Parables about The Lost. 
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THE PRODIGAL SON 


Golden Text 


I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, 
I have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight. Lk. 15.18 


LESSON Luke 15.11-32 COMMIT verses 17-19 


_* 11 And he said, A certain man had two sons: {2 and the younger of them said to 
his father, Father, give me the portion of thy substance that falleth to me. And he 
divided unto them his living. {3 And not many days after, the younger son gathered 
all together and took his journey into a far country; and there he wasted his sub- 
stance with riotous living. 1!4 And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty 
famine in that country; and he began to be in want. 15 And he went and joined him- 
self to one of the citizens of that country; and he sent him into his fields to feed 
swine. 16 And he would fain have filled his belly with the husks that the swine 
did eat: and no man gave unto him. 17 But when he came to himself he said, How 
many hired servants of my father’s have bread enough and to spare, and | perish 
here with hunger! {8 1 will rise and go to my father, and will say unto him, 
Father, | have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight; {9 ! am no more worthy to 
be called thy son: make me as one of th’ hired servants. 20 And he arose, and 
eame to his father. But while he was y_ afar off, his father saw him, and was 
moved with compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him. 2! And the 
son said unto him, Father, | have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight: | am no 
more worthy to be called thy son. 22 But the father said to his servants, Bring 
forth quickly the best robe, and put it on him; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes 
on his feet; 23 and bring the fatted calf, and kill it, and let us eat, and make merry: 
24 for this my son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is found. And 
they began to be merry. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


11-12. And he said. This parable immediately follows the parable of the 
Lost Coin—A certain man had two sons. The father represents God; the 
elder brother, the scribes and Pharisees in their severity and pride; the younger 
brother, the publicans and sinners in their sin and repentance.—Father. This 
is the story of the Divine Fatherhood; the word father occurs twelve times.— 
The portion of thy substance that falleth to me. His portion would be one- 
third; that of the elder brother, two-thirds: See Dt. 21.17—Thy. Or, the, 
RVm. 


13-16. And took his journey into a far country. There to be “lord of him- 
self; that heritage of woe.” Rome, or Corinth or Alexandria would have been 
a “far country” attractive to a Jewish youth—VSent him into the fields to feed 
swine. The most despised of all employments with the Jews—Would fain. 
He continually desired—Husks that the swine did eat. Not corn-husks, but 
the pods of the carob-tree on which the swine were fattened. They were some- 
times eaten by the very poorest people—And no man gave unto him. No one 
gave him proper food. 

17. When he came to himself. This implies that he had been “beside him- 
self.”—He said. What he said proves that he had come to himself.—Hozw 
many servants of my father have bread enough and to spare. “A sorrow’s 
crown of sorrows is remembering happier things” (Tennyson). 

18. J will. “No sooner is the 7 wil] spoken than there is a reversing of all 
the wheels; the hands follow whither the heart has gone” (Wm. M. Taylor) — 
I have sinned against heaven. “We may injure ourselves by an evil, we may 
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wrong our neighbor; but, strictly speaking, we 


can sin only against God; and the recognition of VE “Dy 


our evil as first and chiefly an offense against ued, 
him, is of the essence of all true repentance, and SP Y Wz 
distinguishes it broadly from remorse, and all eon Q lyr 
other kinds of sorrow that may follow our evil Lo / 


deeds” (Trench). oN | 
20. He arose and came to his father. “The x 
process of salvation is first a turning about of 
the strayed sinner, away from sin toward God; 
and then, a certain acceptance of him by God, 
who waits with fatherly longing and love for 
that return. It is simple enough, as the parable 
unfolds it, and any child can understand it” 
(Dean Hodges).—Moved with compassion. Love 


suffereth long, and is kind . . . seeketh not 
its own, is not provoked, taketh not account of 
evil . . . beareth all things, believeth all 


things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 
Love never faileth. 1 Cor. 13.—Kissed him. 
Greek, kissed him much, RVm. 

21. To be called thy son. Some ancient au- Hocis 
thorities add make me as one of thy hired serv- 
ants: see verse 19, RVm. In those MSS. this is probably an addition from verse 
19: the father’s eager forgiveness would not let him finish his words. 

22-24. “This is a picture of God’s full, free, unconditioned forgiveness to all 
who seek him, and call upon him, and repent of their old sins” (Farrar).—But 
note that this joy was dearly bought by the prodigal, he had suffered in that 
far country, and he was yet to suffer from moral weakness and had yet to 
contend with powerful temptations, the inevitable consequences of his folly.— 
And they began to make merry. See verses 7 and Io. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


12. The younger son. The Prodigal Son has been a favorite theme of 
artists. The return is often treated, as in the magnificent picture by Murillo 
in the gallery of the Duke of Sutherland. The youth is locked in his father’s 
embrace. His emaciated countenance tells of his suffering, and the embroidery 
on his tattered robe of the splendor of his riotous living. A little white dog 
leaps up to caress him. On one side, a man and a boy lead in the fatted calf, 
and on the other, approach three servants bearing a light blue silk dress of 
Spanish fashion and the gold ring. The Dutch painters usually portray the 
riotous living. An interesting picture by the younger Teniers in the Louvre, 
represents the prodigal feasting with two courtesans at the table in front of an 
inn, on the open shutter of which a tavern score is chalked. In the right-hand 
corner is a sty, where a boor is feeding swine. Holbein represents him feast= 
ing with his mistress and gambling with a sharper, who is sweeping money off 
the table. The other parts of the story are portrayed in the background. The 
life among the swine is treated by Jordaens in the Dresden Gallery. ‘The youth 
with only a cloth about his loins, approaches a trough where swine are feed- 
ing, extending his hand and seeming to ask food of a surly swineherd, who 
points him to the trough. In the left-hand corner a young rustic is playing 
on a pipe, a sorrowful contrast to the delicious music of the halls of pleasure. 
Marvin R. Vincent, in The Bible as Literature. - 

20. His father saw him, and was moved with compassion, Christianity is 
wholly different from other religions, in that it is a Faith which seeks disciples, 
a missionary and converting Faith, a Faith which despairs of no man, and is 
able to save the most abandoned and wretched victims of sin. You will look 
in vain among all the other religions of the world for missions to foreign na- 
tions and missions to the sinful and sorrowful. No other religion attempts to 
rescue the malefactor and the sensualist. Only in Christianity does the love of 
God beat down upon the sinful; only in Christianity does a Savior stand at 
the door of the hardening heart; only in Christianity is it written, “The Son 
of Man is come to seek and to save that which was lost.” Harold Begbie, in 
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25-28. This spirit of the elder brother, which has been manifest so long, 
and which has gone on unchecked, unrebuked, and often unrecognized within 
the Church,—it is this more than anything else possibly which keeps far off 
from Christ and from God and from home and from love and from light those 
for whom Christ died, and methinks I hear Christ saying of such men, “It were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and he be cast into 
the sea.” J. Stewart Holden. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


15. He sent him into his fields to feed swine. To a Jew “a feeder of swine” 
was in the lowest depths of degradation. Jews so abhorred swine that they 
would not even speak of them by name, calling them instead, “the other 
things.” The polite Moslem today who mentions swine hastens to add, “begging 
pardon for the allusion.” 

20. The oriental robe is open about the throat and it is a common custom 
for orientals to salute friends by kissing one another on the neck. 

22. A ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet. Shoes were worn only by free- 
men, never by slaves. The giving of the ring was an emblem of restoring him 
not only to freedom, but to dignity and power. The ring, which in the East 
is always also a signet or seal, is only worn by men of position or property. It is 
the symbol of social rank, equivalent to armorial bearings in European coun- 
tries. Tristram, Eastern Customs. 

23. Bring hither the fatted calf. On the large farms in Palestine there was 
neaally a calf being fatted for special occasions. It was roasted and served 
whole. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. What led Jesus to give the parables of the Lost Sheep 
and Lost Coin? ‘Tell the Parable of the Lost Sheep. Tell the Parable of the 
Lost Coin. What do both parables teach? What kind of sinner is typified by 
the lost sheep? What kind by the lost coin? Do you sympathize with the lost 
sheep and the lost coin or with the shepherd and the woman? 

The Three Parables of the Lost. To the beautiful parables of the Lost 
Sheep and the Lost Coin, Jesus added a third, the gem of all the parables, 
that of the Lost Son. All three portray the lost soul and the seeking Savior, 
_all illustrate God’s mercy and love towards sinners—the lost sheep represents 
the stupid, bewildered sinner, the lost coin the ignorant, unconscious sinner, 
and the lost son the deliberate, wilful sinner, the sinner against light and knowl- 
acere yet none of them are beyond the reach of God’s love. 

In the first two parables emphasis is laid upon the value of the one lost 
sheep, even though there were ninety and nine left, and the one coin, though 
nine were left: in the parable of the Lost Son we need not be told about the 
many children remaining in the Father’s house, for a son is far more to a 
father than a sheep to_a shepherd or a coin to a woman, and the relationship 
of the lost son to the Heavenly Father alone emphasizes sufficiently the value 
of that which was lost. In the first two parables our sympathies are with the 
shepherd and with the woman who anxiously sought the silly sheep and the 
unthinking coin: in the third parable we must not let our interest in the prodi- 
gal lessen our sympathy for the father’s aching heart. 

The Parable of the Prodigal Son. ‘This is the parable of the Divine Father- 
hood, it is “The Master’s dramatic way of saying, ‘God is love’” How much 
this story has influenced the world can never be known; were we asked to 
name that page of all the literature of all the world since time began which had 
kindled in despairing hearts of men the most effectual belief in the possibility 
and efficacy of repentance, would any one hesitate, asks Dr. Farrar, to name 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son? : 

The climax of the parable is reached in the account of the elder brother. 
A certain man had two sons, so the story begins, and, though the joyful recep- 
tion accorded the younger when he returns repentant seems to speak the last 
word, yet for the purpose Jesus had in giving the parable, for the enforcement 
of the lesson he designed to teach the carping Pharisees and scribes, the part 
which may aptly be called the Parable of the Elder Brother is the very point of 
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the whole argument. The younger son had sinned in act, had repented and 
had been forgiven: the elder son had sinned in thought and word, his attitude 
toward his father was one of a mercenary servant, his idea of filial duty was 
controlled by his calculating spirit; his attitude toward his erring brother was 
jealous, loveless, unrelenting. It is the elder brother who is weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. 


It is the portrait of the Forgiving Father which is Jesus’ final defence of 
his attitude toward sinners, but it is the portrait of the Elder Son which is his 
final rebuke to the attitude of his critics who murmured, saying, This man re- 
ceiveth sinners. 


Lesson Outline. I. The Complaint of Pharisees and Scribes; 15.1-2. II. 
The Answer of Jesus; 3-32. 1. The Parable of the Lost Sheep, 3-7. 2. The 
Parable of the Lost Coin, 8-10. 3. The Parable of the Lost Son, 11-32. a. The 
Departure, 11-13. b. The Riotous Living, 13-16. c. The Repentance, 17-19. d. 
The Return, 20, 21. e. The Joyful Reception, 22-24. f. The Elder Brother, 
25-32. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


Study this wonderful parable as an example of how to tell a story which 
teaches a profound truth in a simple form. It is a story that touches the heart 
of every person, young or old, good or wicked, learned or untutored, cultured 
or uncultured. Jesus is a great Narrator. Note how subordinate facts are men- 
tioned but not dwelt upon; how the father and his son are portrayed, their 
characters and motives made clear, without a word of description or tiresome 
analysis; how telling is the dialogue; how full of movement is the whole 
story; how dramatic is the climax. (The later account of the father and older 
son is really another parable, having another lesson.) Professor Marvin R. 
Vincent points out other beauties in the parable. “How vivid the picture of 
dissipation in the far country—a picture which is partly lost in the English 
version— He made his substance fly, living unsavingly!’ No need to dilate 
upon the misery of the young debauchee; it is effectively portrayed by two or 
three strong, rapid touches,—a hireling, in the fields, feeding swine, hungry and 
eating swine’s food. What deep suggestiveness in the words ‘when he came to 
himself’ as if he had but now awaked from a long delirium. And then the 
quickened movement with which the story gathers itself up and presses to its 
close. One feels the eagerness with which the poor wretch hastens back to his 
home, and finds the floods rushing to his eyes as he follows him into the clasp 
of his father’s arms; and finally, what consummate art is that which has con- 
veyed into the climax of the story the glad tumult which pervades the house! 
How the‘orders pour from the happy father! My son has come back, Quick! 
Bring the best robe! Bring the shoes! Bring the ring! Get ready the feast! 
Let us eat and drink and be merry! This my son was dead and is alive again, 
was lost and is found.” 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


Let one pupil tell the Parable of the Lost Sheep. Call upon another pupil 
for the Parable of the Lost Coin. Ask what the parables teach about our 
Heavenly Father. Ask why Jesus spoke these parables. After recalling the 
scene where the Pharisees complained because Jesus received sinners, tell the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, limiting yourself to the story about the Younger 
Brother as printed in our text for the day. Your pupils would not well com- 
prehend the motives of the elder brother; verses 26-32 are really another 
parable by itself with another purpose, and they would only confuse the beau- 
tiful lesson of the first part. Your aim in telling the parable will be so to por- 
tray the father that he shall be to your pupils a likeness of their Heavenly 
Father in his love and compassion, and shall inspire them with reverent love 
for such a Father. 

Begin by picturing the two brothers in an Eastern home, large white house 
with flat roof, outside stairway, vineyards and fields of corn near by, many cat- 
tle and sheep in other fields. It is a happy home. Speak about your pupils’ 
liomes, and call for this stanza (Otis Ormsby’s) 
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For kindly mother care 

About us everywhere: 

For father true and strong, 

At work the whole day long: 

For brothers, sisters sweet, 

For all the friends we meet, 

We praise thy wondrous ways, O God! 


Though he had so comfortable and happy a home, one boy, the younger, wanted 
to go away and see the big world. Describe his life in the far country as 
spent in using all the money selfishly upon himself, caring nothing about his 
father at home, nor about any one else, feasting and idling away his time. 
Then picture his wretchedness when his money was all gone and he had to feed 
pigs in order to get something to eat; now he began to think about his home 
and how he had treated his father, and about his useless, wicked life; his sor- 
row was so great and he knew that he was so unworthy, that he was ready to 
become a servant in his father’s house if only his father would receive him. 
Now go back to the home and picture the father there, missing his boy, griev- 
ing for him, loving him still although he knew the boy was living a useless, 
wicked life, ever looking for his return. Make the return of the wanderer a 
very happy scene. Dwell upon the father’s full and free forgiveness of his boy. 
Show Doré’s picture of the Prodigal, Wilde 104; Creuze’s, Perry 472; or Moli- 
tor’s, Perry 1100. 

Like that father is our Heavenly Father: he loves us always, even when we 
do wrong, grieves for us, and wants us to repent, that is, to be so sorry for 
what we have done that we will come to him and tell him, and will ask him to 
help us not to do wrong again. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Travelers upon one of the great ocean liners recently 
were greatly interested in an incident which occurred in mid-ocean. There 
were many caged birds in the hold of the ship, and one of them managed to 
make its escape. It soared off into the sky on glad wings. Many hours after- 
wards it was seen struggling toward the ship, and at last it settled down upon 
the deck, gasping and almost spent. The ship had been to it a prison, but after 
going “into a far country” where there was no spot to rest, it turned about and 
sought the ship again; the ship was now no longer a prison but a haven of 
refuge. Like this bird’s was the going forth and return of the Prodigal Son in 
Christ’s parable. 

For Older Pupils. Dickens, the great master of pathos, said that the most 
touching story in all literature is the story of the Prodigal Son. “The crown 
and pearl of all our Lord’s parables,” it has well been called. John B. Gough 
used to tell how an ignorant Bible-reader would gather a rough crowd about 
him, and with open Bible in hand would begin his talk in this way: ‘“Fellers, 
I’ve got a book here that tells the strangest story ever you heard. It’s about a 
cove that got all the money the old man could give him, and then run away.” 
Then he pictured to them the Prodigal Son as a youth from a respectable Lon- 
don family throwing away his opportunities, leaving his home, spending his 
time in gin-shops and gambling dens. When he had described the youth’s 
misery in words his hearers could well comprehend and then brought him at 
last, penitent, to his father’s arms, “right on the door-step of his home,” un- 
couth men and women sobbed aloud. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I I wt ARISE AND Go To MY FATHER 


Sin is Rebellion against God. There we have sin in its essence—a fatal 
independence which leads to misunderstanding and alienation. Does any one 
suppose that, if the young man had been living with his father on the proper 
terms of mutual trust and filial obedience—he would ever have asked to have 
his goods divided unto him, and taken his journey into the far country? His 
leaving home just meant that it was no longer home to him, and was the result 
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of a process of estrangement which had long been going on. So in the history 
of the race sin is independence of God. It has many forms, and manifests it- 
self openly in a variety of ways. But in essence it is rebellion against God, 
impatience of his control, determination to be one’s own master and to go one’s 
own way. So in another than the merely etymological sense sin is a missing 
of the mark. Man thereby renounces his natural condition of dependence on 
the Author of his being, and seeks to live in an impossible self-sufficiency. He 
breaks the course of its true development, and enters upon what must be a per- 
petual state of contradiction, becoming a law unto himself. W. B. Selbie, in 
The Servant of God. 

The Awakening. When the prodigal “came to himself,” he came to his true 
self: when he had wandered away and lived an evil life in the far country he 
had wandered away from his true self. How did he come to himself? BY 
thinking. “You can never get to God with an unexerted mind,’ declares Dr. 
Mackensie. “And this man began to think by judging himself. All thinkin 
is a process of judgment. When a man begins to think about himself and God, 
he begins to judge himself.” 

I have Sinned. Once, when he was fretting against the discipline of home 
and planning a way of escape, he called his conduct Independence; in the 
far country, when bright eyes were shining on him and soft arms encircling 
him, he called it Pleasure; later, after he had run through his means, and 
friends and lovers had forsaken him, he called it Ill-luck; even when he com- 
menced his reflections in the course of coming to himself, he only called it 
Folly; but now he has found the right name, when he confesses, “I have sin- 
ned.” Dr. James Stalker, in The Ethic of Jesus. 

I will go. “We are always finding out, like the prodigal, the miserable bar- 
gains we have made. But it is only when we come to our Father that we can 
get them undone and the real debt discharged,” writes Professor Drummond. 
And Dr. James Stalker points out the danger of penitential sentiment that ends 
in nothing. ‘The drunkard is said to repent when, on awakening from a de- 
bauch with pockets empty, a brain on fire, and a throat like an open sepulchre, 
he calls himself fool and madman, but in ninety-nine cases out of a hunderd does 
nothing; the fit of remorse passes: and, the next time temptation offers, he suc- 
cumbs again. Unless remorse culminates in action, it is not deserving of the 
name of repentance. The fear of danger must be strong enough to force the 
prodigal to his feet, and the vision of good attractive enough to draw him on 
in the right direction.” 

The Remedy for a Bad Heart. There is a book on my shelves in which 
I read: “It is no use disguising the fact, there is no remedy for a bad heart.” 
Ah, but there is! Here is a sacred Manual, a Manual which describes the restor- 
ing means of grace. And if you know in the circle of your acquaintances any 
man who is broken in will, or in hope, or in faith, let me urge you to offer 
him the counsels of that Book. He will find a wealth of hope, of heartening, 
and an immediacy of counsel which will lead him to the restoring springs of 
life. Dr. J. H. Jowett, in a Recent Sermon. 


II His Faturr was Movep with Compassion 


How will his Father Receive him? One father I once knew, whose son had 
been sent to sea. The boy may have behaved badly, but at any rate he was ill- 
treated, he was miserable, and he ran away from his ship to seek once more his 
father’s home. How did his father receive him? He took the boy to an upper 
room, locked him up there, he gave him bread and water to eat and drink, and 
next morning, in spite of entreaties and of tears, took him straight back to the 
ship he hated, and the captain from whose persecutions he had fled. That boy 
never again came back to his father’s house. 

The parable of the Prodigal Son is the picture of God’s full, free, uncondi- 
tioned forgiveness to all who seek him, and call upon him, and repent of their 
old sins. There is no question of reparation; no demand for the equivalent 
payment of a debt; no claim for the pound of flesh; no requirement of a sub- 
stitute; no need for the intrusion of intermediaries; but as a father pitieth his 
own children even so is the Lord pitiful to them that fear him. The Prodigal’s 
anguish of loving repentance was dearer to the father’s heart than the prim, 
loveless, quantitative goodness and unlovely spite of the elder son who was still 
far astray and saw no need for repentance. Dr. F. W. Farrar, in Sermons. 
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You must love him into being Good. Little Theodore is in his fourth 
year and is one of those children who can be both very good and very naughty, 
One day as his mother was correcting him she exclaimed, “What shall I do with 
such a boy, who is so bad!” “You must love him into being good,” came the 
quick reply. 

Here is another true story (from the Youth’s Companion). It is about a 
modern prodigal. The father’s longsuffering and wonderful forgiveness must 
call to every one’s mind that word of Christ’s—If ye, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your Father who is 
in heaven give good things to them that ask him? 

A young widow had been left with one small son and about ten thousand 
dollars. In time she remarried. Her husband cherished the son as tenderly 
as the two who were born later. The boy received a good education and busi- 
ness training, but as he approached manhood he refused to be restrained, and 
on his twenty-first birthday demanded the fortune his father had left him. 

The stepfather advised the young man not to withdraw it. He offered to 
make him a junior partner in his own business if he would remain at home; 
but the young man insisted, and the older man made an accounting on a most 
generous scale. 

Said he: “When I married your mother, I told her that the money left her 
by your father should be invested for you, and that I would take care of her. 
I have done so. The business in which I invested the money has prospered in 
these nearly twenty years, and your ten thousand dollars is now fifty thousand. 
Unless you have some definite plan for the use of it, I should not advise you 
to withdraw it all.” 

It was nearly five times what the young man expected, but he demanded it 
all, and it was paid. He left home, and wasted his substance in riotous living. 
The inevitable end came. The money was gone, and the young man’s hopes 
were gone. And then he wrote home for money to return. 

The stepfather sent the money, and met the young man at the train. The 
young fellow was in shabby clothing and looked forlorn enough. The step- 
father said, “Your mother is very anxious to see you, and we will send word 
of your safe arrival, and that you will be at the house in an hour or two.” Then 
he took the young man to the barber’s shop, where he had a bath and a shave, 
and then to a clothing store where he was suitably attired. When he entered 
the home he was well dressed and no longer a prodigal in appearance. 

Each attempt on his part to bring the conversation to a point where he could 
tell the story of his wrong-doing was skillfully turned aside. He was shown 
a room in the new and larger house where the family then lived. It was ready 
for him, and he was told that it was his own room, and in it were some of his 
old furnishings. By no word was he reminded of his sins. 

After a day or two the stepfather said to him, “Your two brothers are now 
my partners, but there is room in the business for all four of us. Would you 
like to go in with us?” 

The young man had come home with a bitter heart, ready to steel himself 
against the reproaches he knew he deserved, ready to resent any advertised act 
of kindness or attempt at his deeper humiliation; but for this kindness he was 
totally unprepared. He broke down and wept. The words of gratitude and 
sorrow poured forth, and he promised to be faithful. 

The years have gone by, and the partnership continues. The three sons are 
still with the father, and it seems as if it had always been so. Those who 
know the story say that if any difference can be discerned among the three 
sons, it is only this, that the returned prodigal is still, after years at home, the 
most faithful of the faithful three. 

Her Father fell on her Neck and Kissed her. Do you remember how 
Lachlan Campbell in lan Maclaren’s beautiful story, “The Bonnie Briar Bush,” 
watched and waited for the coming of his daughter? He had been a stern old 
man, this Lachlan Campbell, sitting in judgment upon all who erred, and when 
his daughter Flora ran away to London, he himself moved at the next meeting 
of the Session of his church that her name be crossed from the roll. Then 
afterwards he learned to know the loving kindness of Christ, and he learned 
to forgive as he hoped to be forgiven. He wrote to his daughter asking her 
to come home, and every night he placed the lighted lamp in the window, think- 
ing she would return at night. “Every night till Flora returned, its light shone 
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down the steep path that ascended to her home, like the divine love from the 
open door of our Father’s house.” 

This is Flora’s story as she told it to Marget Howe. She had crept into a 
church to hear the singing. ‘The sermon was on the Prodigal Son, but there 
is only one word I remember. ‘You are not forgotten or cast off, the preacher 
said, ‘you are missed.’ ‘If a shepherd was counting his sheep, and there was 
one short, would he not go out to the hill to seek it?’ and I will see my father 
coming back with that lamb that lost its mother. My heart was melting within 
me, but he will still be pleading, ‘If a father had a child, and she left her home 
and lost herself in the wicked city, she will still be remembered in the old 
house, and her chair will be there,’ and I will be seeing my father all alone 
with the Bible before him, and the dogs will lay their heads on his knee, but 
there is no Flora. So I slipped out into the darkness and cried, ‘Father,’ but 
I ule not go back, and I knew not what to do. But this was ever in my ear, 
‘missed.’ ” 

And this word finally brought her back to her home and her father’s love and 
to God. When her father begged her forgiveness for erasing her name from 
the Bible, she wrote in the vacant place: 


“Flora Campbell. 
Missed, April, 1873. 
Found, September, 1873. 
“Her father fell on her neck and kissed her.” 


III Temperance Lesson: Ruiotous Livine 


The Younger Son gathered all together and took his Journey into a Far 
Country. 


I have thrown the throttle open and am tearing down God’s track; 
I have thrown it out to full-speed and no hand can hold me back! 
’Tis my arm controls the engine, though Another owns the rail, 
But for once I’m in the open and the yardlights pass and pale! 


Green lights! Red lights!’ God has hung his signals out! 
Caution here! Danger ho! And what's the man about! 
"Tis true he owns the Engine, to do as he has done, 

But how about the Final Word—when he ends the run? 


So from siding on to junction point now I shall have my day; 
I have stopped to read no orders, but I take the right-of-way, 
Down the open grade I thunder and around the curve I swing, 
For my hand is on the throttle and my heart shall have its fling! 


Light lost! Life lost! Flag, O flag the others back! 

Switch the wreck! Ditch the wreck! Dare any block God’s track? 
There creeps into the Terminal the man who had his day, 

But I wonder, O my soul, just what his God will say! Arthur Stringer. 


How a Drinker came to himself. A young man of a fine family, of splen- 
did gifts, was going down fast through strong drink. His friends had pleaded 
with him, but he had taken their warnings as an insult. One day one of them 
was sitting in a restaurant, when the young man came in with a companion, and 
took the table next to him without seeing him. He was just drunk enough to 
be talkative about his private affairs, and on the impulse of the moment, his 
friend, who was a stenographer, pulled out his note-book and took a short- 
hand report of every word he said. The next day he copied it all out and sent 
it to the young man’s office. In less than ten minutes the latter came rushing 
in, exclaiming, “What is this?” 

“Tt’s a stenographic report of your monologue at the restaurant last even- 
ing,” replied his friend. 

“Did I really talk like that?” he asked faintly. 

“T assure you it is an absolutely verbatum report,’ was the reply. 
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Turning pale, he walked out. He never drank another drop. Herald and 
Presbyter. k 

This my Son was Dead and is Alive again; he was Lost, and is Found. 
“The Dry Dock of a Hundred Wrecks” is the title of a book by Mr. Philip D. 
Roberts which has for its center the Water St. Mission which Mr. Hadley 
founded in New York. A saloon in the Bowery is thus described: “It is the 
vilest hole on God’s earth. It is mean, squalid, clammy, nephitic. It is nothing 
extraordinary or unusual for some poor wretch to die in this awful dive. Men 
in various stages of tuberculosis, alcoholism, and incurable disease, loaf and 
lounge about the filthy bar. Lying about the floor, stretched out on the benches, 
leaning, half-reclined, across the tables, dozens of men of all ages sleep through 
the night, having qualified for the questionable privilege by a five cent ‘schooner’ 
of beer.” Then he tells of the rescue of a man who for seven long years made 
this place his abode, by day or by night. He was converted at the Water St. 
Mission, and there he gave this testimony: “From that hour to this present 
moment I have never had the remotest desire to take a drink of whiskey, or 
revert to any habit of the old life. ‘If a man be in Christ he is a new creature.’ 
The whole Bowery knows me for what I was, for what I am. When I hob- 
bled into the McAuley Mission, I felt and looked like an old man of eighty. 
Today I feel like a young man of thirty. I have gone into business again, and 
am prospering in every material way. The crowning joy is my daily com- 
munion with Jesus Christ my Lord.” 

In a thoughtful preface Dr. Jowett refers to his having asked a well-known 
New York physician how many cases of slaves of drink he had been able to 
doctor into liberty and self-control, and the answer was “Not one.” On the 
other hand, this book affords signal proof of the power of the Lord Jesus to 
save to the uttermost. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


The very essence of Christianity is the personal relation of God the Father 
and man the child. Dr. Alexander MacColl. / 

It is possible for a Christian to hate the sinner’s country but love the prodi- 
gal son. Dr. Zwemer. 


Peace, Love and Duty are best; 
And ye'll find them, puir laddie, at hame! 


—William Wye Smith. 
The past cannot be changed but the past can be left. Dr. W. L. Watkinson. 


Give him another chance and see 
How beautiful his life may be. Alfred J. Hough. 
There is no greater danger to any of us, especially if we have never been 
prodigals, than that of being so self-centered, so self-satisfied, so self-com- 
placent, that we are no better than the elder brother. J. Stuart Holden. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


There is no place like home. Happy is the boy or girl who can have a good 
nome, 

The prodigal repented and was forgiven and was restored to himself and his 
father’s home at last, but he would have been a far better self had he never 
been a prodigal. 

Our Prayer: O God, who art the Father-God, who made the mother’s heart 
and made it like thine own, take care of these men and women who suffer 
through their children’s sin! O God, who dost love us all, keep our boys and 
girls from the sin and shame which bruise the souls of those who love them 
best! Dr. Charles F. Aked. 

Count the cost. Life is before you. Whosoever does not bear his own cross 
and come after me, can not be my disciple. It costs to be a follower of the 
Christ. But it costs far more not to be his follower. Sit down and count the 
cost of sinning. The parable of the prodigal gives some of the items of shaime 
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and suffering, but not all. Half your battle with temptation will be won if you 
will sit down and count the cost of it. 

We may have observed the proprieties. We may not have transgressed the 
commandments. Riotous living may have for us no lure. But we may be guilty, 
none the less, of squandering our portion—youth, talents, education, time, op- 
portunities, life. If we are using these only for self-gratification, have we not 
gathered them together and gone into a far country, away from our Heavenly 
Father, the giver of them all? 

Are we in any way like the elder brother? Are we dissatisfied with what we 
have because some one else has what we think he does not deserve? Are we 
harsh in our judgments of those who are tempted by what does not tempt us? 
Are we loveless in our treatment of them? 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Prodigal daughters. From a “Circuit Rider’s Wife” comes this reflec- 
tion: ‘I have often wondered what would have happened if the Prodigal Son 
had been a daughter. Would the father have hurried out to meet her, put a 
ring on her finger and killed the fatted calf? I doubt it. I doubt if she would 
even have come home at all, and if she had come the best he could have done 
would have been to say: ‘Go and sin no more. But ‘go,’ you understand. 
And all over the world you can see them, these frailer prodigals, hurrying 
away to the lost places.” See Hampton's Magazine for April and May, toro. 

2. The time to see the prodigal son. Dr. J. H. Jowett points out the duty of 
the Church here: I would like the power to see homesick prodigals when they 
are still away in the far country. This was the characteristic “sight of the 
Father; when he was yet a great way off, his father saw him: It is the pathos 
and tragedy of the Church, and of so many of the Lord’s disciples, that we see 
the prodigal only when he knocks at the door and when the long return is 
over. We know him when he kneels at the penitent bench, or expresses him- 
self in some outward confession. We do not see him before confession springs 
to his lips, and while a sullen indifference appears still to sit upon his face. I 
would have the sight which can see the beginnings of the better life, while the 
outside still seems violently antagonistic. 

3. When a man comes to himself. See the article by President Woodrow 
Wilson in The Century for June, I9ot. : 

4. The elder brother as representative of the average social view. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. What is a parable? 2, What parables have we 
already studied and what is the lesson of each? 3. What is mammon? 4. 
What use did the steward make of mammon to prone for his future? 5. In 
what way was the steward unrighteous? 6. Recall, or look up, sayings of Jesus 
about vealth. (Subject-Index of your Bible.) 7. What can you tell about 
the contents of the Third Gospel? (Guide, p. 26.) 

Questions to think about. 1. For what did his master commend the stew- 
ard? (Guide, p. 183.) 2. How and for what did he condemn him? 3. Why 
did the steward not think of getting another place? 4. What two things did 
the steward accomplish by his fraud? 5. What two masters was the steward 
trying to serve? 6. What does Jesus mean by his words in verse 8? 7. What 
does verse 9 mean? (Guide, p. 183.) 8. Explain the drift of verses 10-13. 
(Guide, p. 183.) 9. Does verse 8 belong to the parable or to its application? 
(Guide, p. 183.) 10. Are men usually more wide-awake and energetic in their 
management of worldly affairs than in their spiritual interests? 11. What is 
the connection of this lesson with the Parables of the Lost? (Guwide, p. 184.) 
12. How important did Jesus consider the possession of money? 13. If a man 
is a notoriously bad man, may he have some good qualities also? 14. May 
there be something to admire in the way some one does an evil deed? 15. Can 
we derive a good lesson for ourselves from an evil example? : 

Memory and Note Book Work. Write “XVI, The Story of the Prodigal 
Son,” in four scenes: (I) At Home; (II) in the Far-Country; (III) Repent- 
ant; (IV) At Home again. 
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THE UNJUST STEWARD 
@olden Text 


He that is faithful in a very little is faithful also in much: and he that 
is unrighteous in a very little is unrighteous also in much. Lk. 16.10 


LESSON Luke 16.1-13 COMMIT verses 8, 9 


{ And he said also unto the disciples, There was a certain rich man, who had a 
steward; and the same was accused unto him that he was wasting his goods. 2 
And he called him, and said unto him, What is this that | hear of thee? render the 
account of thy stewardship; for thou canst be no longer steward. 3 And the stew- 
ard said within himself, What shall | do, seeing that my lord taketh away the stew- 
ardship from me? | have not strength to dig; to beg | am ashamed. 4 I am resolved 
what to do, that, when I am put out of the stewardship, they may receive me into 
their houses. 5 And calling to him each one of his lord’s debtor’s, he said to the 
first, How much owest thou unto my lord? 6 And he said, A hundred measures of 
oil. And he said unto him, Take thy bond, and sit down quickly and write fifty. 7 
Then said he to another, And how much owest thou? And he said, A hundred meas- 
ures of wheat, He saith unto him, Take thy bond, and write fourscore. 8 And his 
lord commended the unrighteous steward because he had done wisely: for the sons 
of this world are for their own generation wiser than the sons of the light. 9 And 
I say unto you, Make to yourselves friends by means of the mammon of unright- 
eousness; that, when it shall fail, they may receive you into the eternal tabernacles. 
{0 He that is faithful in a very little is faithful also in much: and he that is un- 
righteous in a very little is unrighteous also in much. {1 If therefore ye have not 
been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who will eommit to your trust the true 
riches? 12 And if ye have not been faithful in that which is another’s, who will 
give you that which is your own? 13 No servant can serve two masters: for either 
he will hate the one, and love the other; or else he will hold to one, and despise the 
other. Ye cannot serve God and mammon. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1-2. And he also said. For the connection see the Historical Background. — 
The disciples. Probably the larger group of followers, not the Twelve alone— 
Steward. Evidently an agent in full control of his business—Render the ac- 
count of thy stewardship. Give a detailed statement of what you have re- 
ceived and expended. This means the final account before dismissal, not an 
investigation into the truth or falsehood of the charges, Dr. Bruce thinks, for 
an eastern magnate would rush from absolute confidence to utter distrust with- 
out taking the trouble to inquire further. 

3-4. I have not strength to dig; to beg I am ashamed. Digging stands for 
manual labor of all kinds. He sees but two alternatives, for he has not saved 
his money, and, charged with dishonesty as he is, he thinks he could not secure 
another position—I am resolved. A brilliant thought occurs suddenly to him 
en sees a way out of the difficulty—Their houses. The houses of his Vord’s 

ebtors. 

5-6. A hundred measures of oil. Greek baths, the bath being a Hebrew meas- 
ure, RVm. The bath was a liquid measure equalling nine gallons. See Light 
from Oriental Life—Bond. Greek writings, RVm. His note of indebtedness. 
It was in his own handwriting; see p. 184—Write. Probably he wrote a new 
note, instead of changing the one hundred to fifty in the old one. By this 
fraud the steward would accomplish two things—make his wasting of his mas- 
ter’s goods seem less, and secure the gratitude of the debtor. 

7. To another. ‘Two cases only are reported, as examples of his method ot 
procedure—Mcasures. Greek cors, the cor being a Hebrew measure. See 
Ezek. 45.14, RVm. The cor was a dry measure equalling eleven bushels. 
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8. His lord. “There is room for doubt whether the verse should form part 
of the parable, or the beginning of the application.” In the one case his lord 
refers to the master of the steward, in the other to Jesus who is often in narra- 
tive called Lord in Luke’s Gospel. It sins rather against natural probability to 
suppose the steward’s master acquainted with his new misconduct. The stew- 
ard in his final statement, of course, put as fair a face as possible on matters, 
presenting what looked like a true account, so as to make it appear he was 
being unjustly dismissed, or even to induce the master to cancel his purpose to 
dismiss him, but those who had got the benefit of his sharp practice were not 
likely to tell upon him. The master therefore may be supposed to be in the 
dark; it is the speaker of the parable who is in the secret” (Expositor’s Greek 
Testament) —Commended. He commends his far-sighted prudence in providing 
for his own future. His plan was thoroughly unprincipled and dishonest, sim- 
ply stealing, as every one points out, yet it was “admirably ingenious,” a bad 
thing may be well done—Wisely. Prudently—The unrighteous steward. 
Greek the steward of unrighteousness, RVm. his adjective unrighteous con- 
demns the man’s conduct——For the sons of this world. Or, age, RVm—For 
their own generation. “After their kind,” “according to their nature.”—Wiser 
than the sons of the light. The worldlings are more prudent in the conduct 
of their affairs than are the saints—Sons of the light. The spiritually enlight- 
ened, “those whose characteristic is light: Compare Jn. 12.36; 1 Thess. 5.5.” 

9. Make to yourselves friends by means of the mammon of unrighteousness. 
Mammon is the Syriac word for money. “The mammon of unrighteousness is a 
common rabbinical expression. It occurs in the pre-Christian book of Enoch. 
It does not here mean wealth unrighteously acquired, but simply ‘deceitful 
wealth. So we speak of ‘filthy lucre, not meaning unjust gain, but gain in 
general. So rightly Calvin: ‘By giving this name to riches, he intends to 
render them an object of our suspicion, because for the most part they involve 
their possessors in unrighteousness’” (One Volume Commentary) —When it 
shall fail. Wealth will fail one at death—They may receive you into the eternal 
tabernacles. They are the friends won by the right use of wealth. The eternal 
tabernacles is a poetic paradox for Paradise, in contrast with their houses, verse 
4. “Make money a servant and not a master. Make it servant to your own 
spirit in the way you win and lose it; make it serviceable to all those whom by 
the law of love you are bound to join with you in the use of it; and thus make 
it, along with yourself and them, a servant of that God who gave it and who 
will bounteously reward to eternity all those that love and serve him in time” 
(Laidlaw). Upon the tomb of Alotus of Rheims was written: “He exported 
his fortune before him into heaven by his charities. He has gone thither to en- 
joy it.” 
ae In a very little. Earthly riches, mammon, are the very little: wealth 
is good, but it is not the chief good—IJn much. The true riches, spiritual 
riches, of verse 11: the being “rich toward God” of Lk. 12.21—That which is 
another's. The steward was disposing of his lord’s money: all money is a 
trust and its holders are stewards—Your own. Some ancient authorities read 
our own, RVm. ‘The true riches, eternal life—‘These verses contain not so 
much an application as a corrective of the parable. Their drift is: the steward 
was dishonest in money matters; do not infer that it does not matter whether 
you be honest or not in that sphere. It is very necessary to be faithful even 
there. For faithful in little faithful in much, unfaithful in little unfaithful in 
much. He who is untrustworthy in connection with worldly goods is unworthy 
of being entrusted with the true riches; the unjust administrator of another’s 
property will not deserve confidence as an administrator even of his own. In 
the parable the steward tried to serve two masters, his lord and his lord’s 
creditors, and by so doing promoted his own interest. But the thing cannot be 
done, as even his case shows” (Bruce). 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


6. Take thy bond and write fifty. The most admirable qualities—industry, 
perseverance, bravery, quickness—may serve to accomplish a wicked as well as 
a righteous purpose. No one commends the morality of David when he played 
the madman at Gath, and scribbled on the gate, but who has not smiled at 
his skill in meeting the occasion, in overreaching his enemies, and making them 
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serve him by the simple device of hiding the brightest intellect of the age un- 
der the vacant, silly stare of the idiot? Dr. Marcus Dods, in Parables of Our 
Lord. : 

8. His lord commended the unrighteous steward. In the name we give this 
parable, that of the Unjust Steward, may be discerned something like a lack of 
that very sagacity which this parable commends. For thus absurdly designated, 
it has naturally given occasion for such misconceptions of its meaning as found 
their extreme expression in the charges made against its attributed Christian 
teachings, by that philosophic and prejudiced apostate, the Emperor Julian. 
While Christ, by his use of the term unjust (unrighteous, RV) as descriptive 
of this steward, passes condemnation on his unscrupulous conduct, it is for his 
prudence and alertness that he is commended, as an example to be imitated by 
the servants of God. Clearly, then, the title of the Sagacious Steward would 
best suit this parable, and remove the ground for those misapprehensions to 
which its usual designation is fitted to give rise. R. M. Lithgow, in The Ex- 
pository Times. 

12. If ve have not been faithful in that which is anothers, who will give you 
that which is your own? Iam sure this means, whatever it may mean besides, 
that if you are managing other people’s affairs badly—unrighteously, that is— 
you are managing your own much worse. Take the case of the business man 
with the interests of his clients or his customers in his hands; or the téacher 
with the interests of his pupils; or the minister with the interests of his par- 
ish; or the woman with the interests of the house and family—just so far as 
they are faithless to their stewardship—to use the expression of the parable— 
in that which is “another man’s,” just so far they are injuring far more surely 
and deeply that which is their own, their moral character, their spiritual char- 
acter, that which is their most intimate possession. That management of the 
interests of another man which is in your hands, in this sense in which each of 
us is a steward of other men’s interests, may be management in the best, the 
noblest, most generous, most high-minded spirit; and if it is, you are taking 
good care of that which is “your own.’ You are building up from these circum- 
stances, this material of life, the noble, generous, high-minded, spiritual char- 
acter. Character, in the long run, is all that is our own. Edwin H. Eland, in 
Sermon upon the Mammon of Unrighteousness. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


5-7. Tenants in the East pay their rent in kind, not in money. The landlord 
provides them with seed and they return him at harvest-time a certain propor- 
tion of the yield, RVm. 

6. Take thy bond. A large number of ancient notes have been published, and 
they all are in the debtor’s own hand, or, if he could not write, in the hand- 
writing of another acting for him with the express remark, “I have written for 
him.” Professor Adolf Detssmann, in Light from the Ancient East. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. What parable did Jesus give concerning a man who laid 
up treasure for himself? What is the lesson of that parable? Complete this 
verse, Take heed and keep yourselves from What did Jesus say in the 
application of this parable about not being rich toward God? What parable 
tells about a man who wasted his own goods? What parable tells about a man 
who made to himself friends by means of his money? 

Time and Place. “And he said also,” thus the lesson begins, and it there- 
fore is seemingly a continuation of the discourse begun in Lk. 15.3. Then the 
place is Perea and the time probably January, A. D. 30. 

Connection with the Last Lesson. In the Parable of the Prodigal Son we 
have a spendthrift who wastes his substance: in the Parable of the Unjust 
Steward we have a spendthrift who wastes his master’s goods. But this is not 
the connection in thought between the two lessons. This parable is addressed 
to the disciples, the larger group, and among them, no doubt, were publicans 
and other men who were both rich and unscrupulous. For them this parable 
was especially appropriate. By his parables about the lost Jesus had first 
brought home to their hearts with telling force the value which he placed upon 
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sinners, the glad welcome and the ready forgiveness which God gave the re- 
pentant. May not the publicans and sinners among his disciples have been 
tempted to think that they were forgiven and accepted as his followers, and 
there was nothing more required of them? ‘The next thing for them to do was 
to make a good use of their ill-gotten gains. Dr. Marcus Dods follows this 
line of reasoning, and it is the most satisfactory of all the many explanations 
that one may read. He says: “Apparently these parables (for this one is im- 
mediately followed by another upon the use of wealth—see p. 1 were 
spoken that the publicans might distinctly understand how their ill-gotten 
gains were to be used. They were to be taught that, while their past is for- 
given, they have a duty to do with the gains they have made. And the aim of 
this first parable is to impress on them the necessity of carrying over with them 
into the Kingdom of God the qualities which had made them successful in the 
kingdom of mammon. They were to use the world’s opportunities, and espe- 
cially what we significantly call ‘means,’ with the same vigor and sagacity, but 
for higher ends; they were so to use their opportunities that, when they termi- 
nate, they shall have served to provide a competence for eternity.” 

If we keep in mind this purpose of the parable, and also the fact that the 
steward’s conduct has two aspects, one of which, its dishonesty, Jesus condemns 
when he calls the man unrighteous, and the other of which, its shrewd wisdom, 
Jesus commends, we shall not misunderstand it nor be troubled by the fact 
that Jesus chose to draw a good lesson from an illustration of an evil man. 

Lesson Outline. I. The Parable, 1-8. II. The Application of the Parable, 


9-13. 
THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


Jesus gave a parable in which he did not hesitate to commend the one quality 
in the unjust steward’s conduct which was praiseworthy. He condemned his 
dishonesty, but he saw in his business shrewdness and foresight a quality which 
might well be imitated by his followers in their efforts to advance his Kingdom. 
A good lesson may be drawn from what is commendable even in a bad man. 
And the good in the harmful things may be acknowledged. A teacher, for 
example, who admits that there is this good thing to be said of smoking, that 
it makes for good fellowship, will have more influence over a pupil who is be- 
ing injured by smoking when he warns the pupil of its evil effects than he 
will if he declares that there is no good thing to be said of smoking, that it is 
poisonous to everybody, and is a sin. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


This difficult parable is beyond your pupils’ comprehension, and you will 
sketch it with broad strokes only, omitting the transaction with the debtors. 

Jesus told his disciples a story of a steward, a man who was in charge of 
his master’s goods. He was not faithful to his trust. He wasted his master’s 
money, and was not honest in his dealings with others. When his master re- 
turned he was told how unfaithful his steward had been. He told the steward 
to give an account of what he had been doing, and said he could no longer be 
his steward, ‘ : 

Call for the Golden Text and talk about the “very little’ in which your 
pupils must be faithful. Now tell them about the boy who was called “Does- 
Half-Willie” (told many years ago in the Sunday-school Times). Could you 
guess why he was called this? Because he was not faithful. I am sure you 
would not want such a name. He had a habit of doing only half of what he 
was to do. The wood-box he filled only half-full, the row of potatoes he was 
to dig in the garden was only half dug and many small potatoes were scat- 
tered about, and so on. One day he wanted very much to go on an excursion. 

“But I am afraid ’twould be a waste of money,’ said his father. “I’m 
afraid you would only get half of the pleasure of the trip. You know’— 

“Tf you'll let me go, papa,” interrupted Willie, “I'll never do anything by 
halves again—never.” : 

His father promised to let him go. The day of the excursion came. In 
the morning his father sent Willie to oil the carriage, and then he drove him 
down to the station. Half a mile from the station one of the wheels gave a 
dismal sound and wouldn’t turn. His father turned and looked at Willie. 
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“TJ didn’t oil that wheel. I was in such a hurry.” 

“Run to the next house, and borrow a wrench and oil-can. You'll have to 
hurry!” 

When they had oiled the wheel so that it would turn they drove as fast as 
they could but when they came in sight of the station they saw the train start- 
ing. Willie thought of the ocean, the rowing, and the ciam-bake that he had 
missed, and he could hardly keep back the tears. 

“Now, Willie, what do you say?” asked his father. 

“T’ll never be a ‘does-half’ boy again, papa—really and truly.” 

And Willie was faithful after that. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Who was Joseph? How did it happen that he went 
to Egypt? In whose house was he steward or overseer? How did he manage 
Potiphar’s goods? We are told that Potiphar left all that he had in Joseph’s 
hands, and Joseph was faithful in all that he did. Then, you remember, Joseph 
was put in prison on a false charge, and the keeper of the prison committed 
to Joseph’s hand all the prisoners: he was entrusted with their oversight to 
such an extent that it is said that “Whatsoever they did there, he was the doer 
of it.’ Here again Joseph was faithful. Then what fortune befell him? As 
second unto Pharaoh Joseph was still faithful. He had been faithful when he 
had a few duties and was faithful when he had many. What does our Golden 
Text say? Jesus spoke these words after he had told a parable about a stew- 
ard who, unlike Joseph, was most unfaithful to his trust. What did the stew- 
ard do with his master’s goods? 

For Older Pupils. Who can tell what is the name of the heathen god from 
which our word January is derived? Janus, the god of two faces, “looking 
both ways.” It is futile to try to look both ways in the Christian life, Jesus 
once taught his disciples. Ye cannot serve God and mammon, he said. What 
is mammon? We cannot serve God and mammon, but we can serve God with 
mammon, as it has well been said. Jesus gave a parable which taught the 
rich men among his followers that their duty was to serve God with their 
mammon. What is the parable? 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Tue Ricut Uss or WEALTH 


The Teaching of Jesus concerning Wealth. Throughout all the words 
of Jesus on the subject of wealth three thoughts are constant: (1) 
riches are a good but a lesser good, they receive their worth from their 
use: (2) riches are a great responsibility, a trust for whose use the 
owner is accountable to God, they must be shared; (3) riches are a great 
temptation, they tend to make their possessor think himself superior to his 
fellows, to keep him out of the kingdom of God. 

A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possess- 
eth: this is the word of Jesus which he utters over and over in various ways. 
Earthly riches perish, to be rich toward God is the only wealth of real value. 
Listen to his words: Take heed, and beware of covetousness. The cares and 
deceitfulness of riches choke the word. What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul? Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
the earth, where moth and rust consume, and where thieves break through and 
steal. But lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor 
rust doth consume, and where thieves do not break through nor steal. For 
where thy treasure is, there will thy heart be also. 

Faithful with his Wealth. Dr. J. R. Day, President of Syracuse University 
once yielded to the importunities of a prominent oriental rug dealer and 
called the attention of a wealthy man to a $15,000 rug. This is the answer 
the rich man gave: “I should hardly hope to be forgiven if I were so foolish 
as to put $15,000 into a rug, for I am sure that every time I walked upon it 
I would feel as though I were trampling on the ambition of some boy or girl 
who wanted an education.” 

Dr. Day declares that he believes in rich men. “The average rich man is 
a generous man today,” he declares. “He is the friend of every good cause. 
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Christ, who used Dives as an example and rebuked his inhumanity, has changed 
rich men. Christ does something more than rebuke—he regenerates. He has 
made the rich man to make money for him, and to use it for his cause.” 

A Paying Investment. A little more than thirty years ago a certain rich 
man wished to invest some of his money. He wished to increase the actual 
amount of happiness and power in the world. 

He studied his problem carefully, practically, but also with imagination. He 
had a vision of an American who should become a citizen of the world, and 
a power for righteousness and truth in each of the great non-Christian lands. 
He founded a university in Tokyo. He found it—from his point of view— 
a satisfactory investment. Next he established a mission in China and 
another in Korea. Then he went to India. He became convinced that nothing 
would make India abandon its idols unless it were the establishment of Chris- 
tian schools in its villages; and that since the regeneration of society is best 
begun among the lowly, the schools would have to be for the lowest castes. 

Accordingly, he opened schools in fifty villages, which were successful from 
the start. When their value had become thoroughly appreciated by the people, 
he took the next step. The order went forth that girls as well as boys would 
be educated. All the protests of a people who still believed in the inferiority 
of woman were of no avail—the decree was inexorable; no girls, then no boys. 
So the girls began to go. And when one of the schools was made a high schodl, 
with scholarships leading to government examinations, the girls continued to 
go. 
Then representatives from the upper castes came, asking for schools. They 
were told that Christian teachers could not recognize castes; the boys would 
be welcome, but they must come to the same schools with the boys of low 
castes or no castes. And they came! Side by side, these boys heard Christian 
prayers and learned the catechism and sang Christian hymns. 

The result of the investment? At the end of twelve years there were in 
India four hundred and eight native teachers, graduates of these schools, who 
were in charge of fifty thousand native converts. 

Nor is religious conversion the only fruit of the investment. One pastor 
says that his five church officers are all graduates of the Goucher schools, and 
that they hold these positions: secretary to the lieutenant-governor of a prov- 
ince of forty-seven million people; stenographer to the lieutenant-governor; 
secretary of a leading bank; secretary of the municipality; supervisor of im- 
portant public work. These men—all from the lowest caste—earn one hundred 
times as much as their fathers did. 

They and men like them are making the history of India today—and will 
more and more make it in the future. Does not an investment that returns 
such profit to the human race pay, and pay richly? The man who made it 
thinks so. Youth's Companion. 


II Wortpriy Wisdom In Spirituar THINncs 


The Sons of this World and the Sons of the Light. “The children of 
light’ have undertaken to seek the interests of their highest nature, to serve 
the living God, and to look for another world, even the new world to come. 
Now, says Jesus, take note, as you look abroad upon human affairs, how much 
more wisely, with how much better adaptation of means to ends, do the children 
of this world live for the world than you, my professed followers, do for God, 
eternity and the soul. 

See how the man of the world forms his plans!—scheming, fraudulent, and 
wicked plans it may be, but perfectly fitted to reach the end he has in view. 
See how promptly he puts those plans in operation! See with what pains and 
‘perseverance he carries them through! See what praise he wins for his smart- 
ness even on the part of those who have suffered by his sharp practices! See 
how entirely successful the result has proved in securing worldly competence, 
so that he has provided for his house and perhaps for his children’s children 
by one stroke of policy with which at the time all the town and neighborhood 
rung. 

What a contrast to the conduct of “the children of light”! We profess to be 
working for eternity, using our earthly all for God, seeking a home for our 
immortal nature. But how we dawdle and delay and procrastinate over the 
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mighty task, while hour after hour of life’s little day is running and the night 
gathering fast, when we must leave our clay cottage and our stewardship to- 
gether, and where is our security for an everlasting habitation? Dr. John 
Laidlaw, in Studies in the Parables. 

The Worldly and the Spiritual Method. A man may be quick and deter- 
mined in all his worldly affairs while exceedingly dilatory regarding his spirit- 
ual interests. We see men who are sleeplessly alert and watchful in business, 
who have a keen appreciation of the importance of promptly laying hold upon 
opportunity in the commercial world, never hesitating to act with energy when 
the moment of advantage comes; but these same men are often strangely 
blind to moral opportunity and hesitate and postpone decision to the last con- 
cerning the things that relate to the highest spiritual interests. The worldly mind 
may be energetic, aggressive and decisive, while the spiritual mind may be in- 
dolent and weakly procrastinating. Dr. John T. McFarland in Adult Bible Class 
Monthly. 


III He ruat is Farturur in a very Lirtys is Farrurur ayso In MucH 


The Lesson of the Parable. Our Lord’s main idea is that a Christian man 
must be a steward—faithful, in this least thing, this unrighteous mammon, 
seeing he expects to enter on a great and everlasting possession, and that his 
exercise of the present and earthly stewardship is the means of preparing for 
him a high and eternal place and preparing him for it . . . The use of 
mammon is for spiritual gain—that it may profit toward God the spirit of the 
man who lays it out; that he may so act with it during his brief stewardship 
here on earth as to go into the other world a better man, with a larger heart, a 
more self-sacrificing habit, a nobler conception and practice of serving the 
Lord his God, by the training he has had on earth in the disposal of his 
earthly possession. 

You see, says our Lord, how well this man used the brief time allowed 
him ere he quit his stewardship and the things he had then in his hands, so 
as to secure for himself a permanent provision. So learn that upon the proper 
use of your present life and your earthly possessions turns the question what 
your eternal future will be. Love to God and faithfulness to his interest are 
things that can be proved and tested on the small scale as well as on the large; 
and, in point of fact, your love to him and your belief in him will come out 
in your dealing with one of the earthiest and meanest things in human life, viz, 
money. 

It is a low and paltry thing—this money. One of the least important of 
human distinctions. But it is not a small question, Christians, how you deal 
with it. He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much: 
and he that is unjust in the least is unjust also in much. Dr. John Laidlaw, 
in Studies in the Parables. 

What Shall this Boy be? When Robert B. Armstrong a few years ago 
resigned his position as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury to accept an 
eight thousand dollar position in a New York banking establishment this story 
was told of his faithfulness which led to his rapid rise. He was a printer’s 
“devil” on a country newspaper in an Illinois village, and was receiving two 
dollars a week for his services. One day in the absence of the proprietor of 
the paper, a circus came to the next town, and each of the three printers, as- 
suming that the other two would stay and get out the paper, went off to see 
the attraction. Young Armstrong was faithful to his duty, in spite of the 
circus. But he found himself alone in the office. It was not his duty to get 
out the paper, yet if he did not, who would? It was about half set up, and 
he managed to set a little more himself, then got his forms together, locked 
them, and put them on the press, and with the aid of a friend, ran off the 
edition. It was not as good a paper as usual, but it was an issue all the same, 
and saved the advertising contracts, and so forth. When the owner learned 
what had happened he promptly promoted the “devil” to be a compositor and 
soon afterward a reporter. From one position to another he went, and proved 
in es all that as he had been faithful in the very little, so he was also in the 
much. 

Our Mothers. Today is Mothers’ Day, and where in all the world shall we 
at Hoses examples of faithfulness in the little and in the much than: are 
they? 
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Be Faithful. 
My child, be faithful. 
Is the work small? This I require of thee, 
Do it with all thy heart as unto me. 
My child, be faithful. 
Great is thy task? My grace will suffice for thee 
In well-doing weary not, co-laborer with me. 
Eleanor A. Sutphen. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Money must be always a beautiful thing; it is we that make it grimy. 
J. M. Barrie. 

Wealth is the slave of the wise man, the master of the fool. Seneca. 

“We cannot serve God and mammon, but we can serve God with mammon.” 

The Jove of money is the root of all evil, but possession of it is an oppor- 
tunity of much good. Dr. Marcus Dods. 

Officially, the second Sunday in May is Mothers’ Day, and is observed by 
the churches and Sunday-schools throughout the country; but, unofficially, the 
other three hundred and sixty-four days are also mothers’ days. Youth’s 


Companion. 
THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


So live, that when thy summons comes to give an account of thy steward- 
ship, it may be done with joy, and not with grief. Maltbie D. Babcock. 

Our Prayer: Heavenly Father, may we use our money, not selfishly for 
ourselves alone, our needs and our pleasures, but unselfishly also for the needs 
of others and for the advancement of thy Kingdom here on earth. Help us 
always to remember that faithfulness in the use of things entrusted to us, 
whether money or talent, time or opportunity, whether small or great, is what 
thou requirest of us; that it is the spirit in which we serve thee with our pos- 
sessions which proves our fidelity to thee and to our Lord and Master, Jesus 


Christ. 
SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Was Jesus a socialist? } 
2. Faithful management of other people’s affairs. See “The Humanitarian 
Value of Civil Service,’ The Survey, April 6, 1912. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. What is the connection between this lesson and 
the last? (Guide, p. 192.) 2. What certain rich man is often called Dives; 
why? 3. What did the rich man do with his money? 4. What does Mt. 6.20, 
21 say about treasures? 5. What man whom Jesus knew was named Lazarus? 
(Jn. 11.) 6 Who said and on what occasion, The poor ye have always with 
you? (Subject Index of your Bible.) 7. What proportion of the people of 
New York City are poor? (Gwide, p. 195.) 8. What are some of the lessons 
from the Old Testament which should have taught Dives unselfishness? (Dt. 
Ts 7ocu es 4-3) btoveel4 10-21, 20.03.) O,\Eow sate tacts sarranged sin 
Matthew’s Gospel? In Mark’s? In Luke’s? (Guide, pp. 23, 24, 27.) 

Questions to think about. 1. What do the “purple and fine linen” repre- 
sent? 2. What claim had Lazarus on Dives? 3. Why had the rich man no 
friends in heaven? 4. What details are the mere setting of the story, not in- 
tended for information as to facts? 5. Is there any virtue in being rich? 
6. Is there any virtue in being poor? 7. Is there sometimes sin in being rich? 
8. Is there sometimes, sin in being poor? 9. Did Lazarus go to heaven because 
he was poor? to. Did Dives go to heaven because he was rich? 11. What 
was the sin of the “certain rich man”? 12. Are we accountable for what we 
do not do as well as for what we do do? 13. What is being done for the poor 
where you live? 14. What is your Church or Sunday-school doing for the 
poor? 15. What are you doing for the poor? 

Memory and Note-Book Work. Write in your own words, XVII, “The 
Steward’s Soliloquy,” adding details. 
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Lesson VII—May 17 
THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS 


Golden Text 


Whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor, He 
shall also cry, but shall not be heard. Prov. 21.13 


LESSON Luke 16.14, 15, 19-31 READ Luke 16.16-18 COMMIT verses 30, 31 


19 Now there was a certain rich man, and he was clothed in purple and fine 
linen, faring sumptuously every day: 20 and a certain beggar named Lazarus was 
laid at his gate, full of sores, 21 and desiring to be fed with the crumbs that fell 
from the rich man’s table; yea, even the dogs came and licked his sores. 22 And it 
came to pass, that the beggar died, and that he was carried away by the angels into 
Abraham's bosom: and the rich man also died, and was buried. 23 And in Hades he 
lifted up his eyes, being in torments, and seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in 
his bosom. 24 And he cried and said, Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and send 
Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, and cool my tongue; for I 
am in anguish in this flame. 25 But Abraham said, Son, remember that thou in thy 
lifetime receivedst thy good things, and Lazarus in like manner evil things: but now 
here he is comforted, and thou art in anguish. 26 And hesides all this, between us 
and you there is a great guif fixed, that they that would pass from hence to you 
may not he able, and that none may cross over from thence to us. 27 And he 
said, | pray thee therefore, father, that thou wouldest send him to my father’s 
house; 28 for I have five brethren; that he may testify unto them, lest they also 
come into this place of torment. 29 But Abraham saith, They have Moses and the 
prophets: let them hear them. 30 And he said Nay, father Abraham: but if one go 
to them from the dead, they will repent. 31 And he said unto him, If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, if one rise from the dead. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


19. A certain rich man. We call him. for convenience Dives, the Latin 
word for “a rich man.’—Clothed in purple. His outer garment was dyed in 
the purple obtained from the shellfish murex.—Fine linen. ‘This was the ma- 
terial of his inner garment, made from a sort of flax that grew on the banks 
of the Nile, so finely woven as to be almost transparent. “Purple and fine 
linen” stand for luxury.—Il’aring sumptuously. Or, living in mirth and splen- 
dor, RVm. “The rich man’s life is pictured with all its indulgence and ostenta- 
tion. There are lives like this. There is nothing they cannot buy—yachts, 
motor cars, champagne, pictures, new and old books; no wish is ungratified. 
It is not said that the rich man made his money unjustly; his way of living 
is exhibited, that is all” (Denney). 

20-21. Lasarus. A contraction of Eleazar, Helped of God. His name ex- 
presses his character—EHven the dogs came and licked his sores. A vivid touch 
added to show his helplessness. Either the suggestion is that the wretched 
dogs, who roam Eastern streets as scavengers, were kinder than the rich man, 
or that they increased his misery by rasping his sores. 

22. Was carried away by the angels. In his story Jesus adopts the well 
known rabbinical fancies—angel bearers, Abraham’s bosom, the two divisions, 
the separation and yet communication between them. “He does not thereby 
stamp these conceptions of the state of the dead with his assent. The purpose 
of the narrative is not to reveal the secrets of that land, but to impress the 
truth of retribution for the sin in question” (Maclaren) —Abraham’s bosom. 
The Jew could think of no greater honor or happiness than to be with Abra- 
hen fod man oe ae See 1h 21.13. As rich as Crcesus, we say, 
and it was Creesus who wisely counseled, “Call no m i 
death has closed a happy life? ; Simin ct yt 2g 
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23-25. Hades. The Greek word is not Gehenna, hell. “Hades is the place in 
which the souls of both the just and the unjust are detained” (Hippolytus). 
—Father Abraham, have mercy on me. “The rabbis said, “The fire of Gehenna 
has no power over the sinners of Israel, for Abraham descends and rescues 
them from it’.” (Dummelow).—Son. Greek, child, RVm—He is comforted. 
Rewarded, not because he endured “evil things’ in this life, but because, 
evidently, of his real character—Thou art in anguish. Punished, not because 
he enjoyed “good things” here, but because of his real character. 

26. Besides all this. Or, in all these things, RVm.—A great gulf is fixed. 

“The rabbis said, ‘God hath set the one against the other. How far are they 
distant? A hand’s breadth” Rabbi Jochanan saith, ‘a wall is between” But 
the rabbis say, ‘they are so even with one another that you may sce out of 
one into the other. Compare Rev. 14.10.” (Dummelow). See Dr. Denney’s 
words below. 
_ 27-31. For the connection of thought between these verses and the preced- 
ing, see p. 192. That he may testify unto them. Warn them to repent, v. 30. 
Does not Dives here seek to justify himself, to imply that he had lacked suff- 
cient warning?—Jf one rise from the dead. “We are saved by faithful hearing, 
not by apparitions” (Bengel). 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


23. And in Hades, being in torments. 
Thus hath the course of justice wheel’d about; 
And left him but a very prey to self, 
Having no more but thought of what he was 
To torture him the more being what he is. Richard ITT. 

24. And he cried and said, Father Abraham. Many of the words of Jesus 
are best understood when least explained. They are true in the immediate 
impression they make upon the mind of a child, and if we could only become 
as little children and recover it, this is the only truth they are intended to 
convey. The story of the rich man and Lazarus—the Evangelist does not call 
it a parable—is a case in point. In the minds of many grown-up readers it 
raises only irrelevant questions—questions which it does not raise for the 
simple, and which it is not intended to answer. In what condition does the 
soul survive this life? Is its condition fixed at or by death? Is there a fur- 
ther probation for those who have failed here, or who have never had a chance? 
Is the departed soul shut up in itself, in absolute loneliness, or can it com- 
municate with God or with other spirits in that world or in this? I do not say 
these are not natural questions, but they are not questions with which Jesus is 
here directly concerned, and to seek answers for them here is precarious. Dr. 
James Denney, in The Way Everlasting. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


19. Clothed in purple and fine linen. 
In the Orient a man’s position and wealth 
is indicated by his dress. Special colors 
were worn by different classes of people. 
(This custom is still kept up in some 
places); purple, which was very costly 
because the shellfish which yielded the dye 
was rare, indicated the highest degree of 
wealth. Porphyrogenitus, born in the 
purple, was the proud title of one of the 
Constantines. 

22. He was carried away by the angels  Tyrian Shell which yielded the Purple Dye 
into Abraham’s bosom. Dummelow quotes 
in this connection these sayings of the rabbis: None can enter Paradise but 
the just, whose souls are carried thither by angels; When an Israelite departs 
to his eternal home, the angel in charge of the Garden of Eden, who receives 
every circumcised son of Israel, introduces him into the Garden of Eden. 
When the just depart from the world three companies of angels go before 
them in peace. 
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23. In Hades. The ancient Egyptians believed that after death one went 
down below the surface of the earth where there was a great labyrinth of tun- 
nels and vaults, and here one wandered about, in danger of falling into pits and 
over precipices, or of meeting terrible monsters. He who found his way up to 
the light had his sins forgiven. Egyptian priests had a labyrinth constructed 
which was considered a copy of the one in the dark under-world, an immense 
underground arrangement of halls and passageways and vaults. People thread- 
ed this labyrinth so as to help a friend in his journey through the one in the 
under-world. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND£ 


Review Questions. In what parable was there a man who had not thought 
of the responsibility that his wealth brought him? What did he plan to do, 
and what happened to him? What lesson about the use of money did Jesus 
teach by means of the Parable of the Unjust Steward? 

Connection with the Last Lesson. The Parable of the Unjust Steward 
Jesus spoke to his disciples, but there were Pharisees present who, applying it 
to themselves, scoffed at such teaching about riches. They were lovers of 
money, and they held that riches were the reward of righteousness. Jesus turned 
to them and rebuked them, declaring that though they were well regarded by 
men, by God, who knew their hearts, they were regarded otherwise. Then in 
a discourse of which we evidently have but a condensed report, crowded into 
three of our verses, 16-18, he taught that salvation must be obtained through 
effort. The trend of these verses “which form a somewhat heavily-built bridge 
between the two parables which set forth the right and the wrong use of riches,” 
Dr. Plummer in his commentary explains in this way: To be justified before 
God is all the more necessary now when the Kingdom of God among men 
is being founded. The Law has been superceded. Its types have been ful- 
filled, and its exclusiveness is abolished: every one now can force his way 
to salvation. But the moral principles of the Law are imperishable; you can- 
a abolish them. And thus your frequent divorces violate the spirit of the 

aw. 

After this rebuke Jesus took up again his teaching about the use of wealth, 
and the Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus is his direct answer to the scof- 
fing of the Pharisees. The Parable of the Unjust Steward had taught that 
wealth could be rightly used, that one should make to oneself friends by its 
means: the Parable of Dives and Lazarus now shows how disastrous to the 
rich man are the consequences of not using wealth aright, of failing to make 
himself friends by its means. Lazarus is the certain rich man’s opportunity, 
the man whom he should have made his friend. 


Time and Place. See p. 184. 

The Lesson Outline. I. A House Scene, 19-20. II. A Scene in the 
World Beyond, 21-31. 1. The Fate of Lazarus and of Dives, 22-23. 2. The In- 
human Soul is a Lost Soul, 24-26. 3. He Sins not without Warning, 27-31. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


Hawthorne remarks in the introduction to one of his novels that to add 
a moral to a story frequently means to destroy the story, since the story is 
the moral. We have had many of Jesus’ parables this year: to how many of 
them did he add the moral? The wisest use of stories, as a rule, is to tell 
them well and let them teach their own lesson. Remember President Hadley’s 
dictum, that of all the things which a teacher should know how to do, the 
most important without any exception is to be able to tell a story. Stories 
which aptly illustrate your topic are supplied in the Guide, but from lack of 
space some are given in condensed form, and then they should be expanded in 
the telling; some of them are suitable only for pupils of certain ages, but many 
will interest any class, only they must be adapted in the telling. Stories are 
the concrete examples which Professor James says must be used in teaching 
adult minds, and he is only saying what Jesus said when he constantly used 
his parables in teaching his adult hearers. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


In telling this parable, picture the first scene very fully, making clear the 
selfishness of the rich man. Show Doré’s picture of The Rich man and Lazarus. 
Perry 584c. In the second scene do not dwell upon the torment suffered by 
the rich man, but say simply that Lazarus, who had been a good man, was 
happy, while the selfish rich man was very miserable. Call for the Golden Text. 
“The heavenly Father could not call Dives to a happy place in the’ heavenly 
home. There was no room for those who have been selfish, and for those who 
care only for their own happiness, with never a thought for the unfortunate 
whom God puts in their pathway to help. The heavenly home is a place where 
dwell the generous, the kind, the loving, the truly good.” 

Now tell about Joseph (condensed from a story told by George A. Archi- 
bald many years ago in The Sunday School Times). Joseph had earned five 
cents. He had wanted a nickel for many days, and the moment this one 
touched his fingers he started for the village store, where Mr. Lane sold every- 
thing a boy could wish. All at once the nickel flew out of Joseph’s hand, and 
rolled into one of the cracks between the planks. 

“Oh-h! cried Joseph. He kneeled down quickly, and tried to reach the 
nickel, but his fingers were too plump, so he got two small sticks, and poked 
and poked; but the nickel only rolled farther away. “Oh, dear!” he sighed, 
“T wish my fingers weren't so fat.” 

“Mine are thin,” said a quiet little voice back of Joseph, “I'll help you.” 

The boy looked around, and there was the thinnest, poorest-looking little 
girl he ever saw. 

“T’m afraid we can’t get it,” said Joseph, “I was going to buy a ball. Mine’s 
lost, and I feel kinder lonesome without any ball.” 

The little girl tried, and she succeeded. Joseph was glad to get his nickel, 
but as she handed it back to him he noticed that she looked very pale and 
hungry. Joseph asked her, “What makes you look so thin and pale?” He soon 
found that she had had no breakfast that morning, so he said, “Say, will you 
wait here while I go and spend my nickel?” and away he went as fast as 
his feet could carry him down the plank walk, and was soon in Mr. Lane’s 
store tapping the nickel against the glass case. 

Mr. Lane thought he had come for the ball that he was wanting so much, 
but Joseph said, “I don’t want a ball this time; I want two buns and a ba- 
nana.” As soon as he got them, back to the little girl he went. 

Mr. Lane was interested, and, quietly following Joseph, watched him giving 
the buns and banana to the hungry little girl. “Well, my little girl,’ he said 
to himself, “I think there are people in this town who will see that there is 
something to eat in your house every day!” 

And when Mr. Lane said that, it meant that the thin little girl need never go 
hungry again. It meant that he was to be just such a friend as the child and 
her mother needed. Because its little owner had been generous, Joseph’s nickel 
had brought much comfort to the little girl who helped him. 

As the days went by, and Joseph still looked longingly at the balls in the store 
window without being able to buy one, Mr. Lane said: i 

‘Well, Joseph, perhaps you are sorry, after all, that you didn’t spend your 
nickel for a ball that day.” 

“No, I’m not,’ replied Joseph stoutly, “I’m pretty lonesome without a ball, 
but that little girl was lots more lonesome without any breakfast, and perhaps 
T'll get a ball some day.” 

It is not only with money that you can do good. Tell your pupils about 
other ways of helping, and teach them these words of Phoebe Cary’s:— 


I ask not wealth, but power to take 
And use the things I have aright. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. A young orphaned girl who was very rich was greatly 
troubled on hearing it said that the rich owe their ne to the poor. “Why do I 
owe my money to the poor?” she asked: “Why should I not spend it for myself 
if I choose? My money came to me and it was meant for me, not for the poor.” 
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A friend interested her in a summer country home for poor little children, and 
when she had learned what joy there is in caring for others she exclaimed: 
“O, it is true after all, I do owe my money to the poor, I who have so much 
am only given it in trust for those who have so little.” We study today a 
parable which teaches that wealth is a trust for whose right use its possessor 
is responsible. What is its title? What name do we give to the rich man? 

For Older Pupils. Formerly this story, or parable, was used by preachers 
to impress their hearers with the reality of heaven and hell, especially with 
the awfulness of hell, and to urge them to make sure of their own escape from 
hell. But Jesus did not give this parable for such a purpose. Heaven and 
hell are but the background for a lesson about the problem of the rich and 
the poor, a lesson on humanity. (See Dr. Denney’s words on p. 191.) 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Tu Wrone Use of WEALTH 


Using it merely to be Clothed in Purple and Fine Linen. It is a shame- 
ful conception of wealth which regards it only as a means to ease and luxuri- 
ous living. The ease it brings is, or should be, only the reward for the heavy 
responsibilities it imposes. The man who is rich by reason of the great busi- 
ness interests he has built up is accountable to the community for the honesty 
and usefulness of his service, to his hundreds or thousands of employees for 
such a conduct of the business as will assure them of their means of livelihood, 
to his own conscience for laborious and unremitting attention to the weari- 
some details of business management. ‘Too often the loss of leisure, health 
and happiness are the penalty he pays for the luxuries he enjoys. 

The man who inherits wealth may, indeed, escape these burdens, but he 
must battle with subtle temptations to selfish and ignoble living, and learn 
with anxious care how to spend his money wisely and helpfully. If he is able 
to acquit himself honorably, he must often have the pain of seeing his wealth 
the means of the degeneration and ruin of his children. If riches be idly and 
viciously employed, what condemnation can be more bitter? Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

Selfishness in Gaining and Using Wealth. Nothing else is quite so dis- 
tinctly unchristian as selfishness, and the rich man who is making his money 
by the disadvantage of his brother; whose gain is got by the payment of such 
a wage and the demanding of such a day that the men who work for him are 
compelled to a merely animal existence, and who is thereby damaging the com- 
munity—and defying the Father in heaven; such a rich man has no place in 
the Kingdom of God—that is plain enough. Dean George Hodges. 

What did it Profit! At fifty Madam X was a little, shriveled, agile 
woman, who worked her slaves harder and fed them better than any one 
of the neighboring planters. She had spent many winters in Washington when 
her husband was Senator, and had herself become a keen politician. After 
his death she remained on her plantation childless and alone, her chief object 
the accumulation of money. 

Her nephew was heir to the estate, in which she had only a life interest, but 
she refused to acknowledge or even to see him. He entered college, but gave 
up study, asserting that he should soon have a fortune without work. A pro- 
fession was proposed to him, and other employment, but he answered that 
Madam X was in feeble health, and that in all probability he should be 
a rich man in a few months. 

Madam X , hearing this, smiled and—lived on. 

Ten years passed—twenty years. The heir was a middle-aged, idle, poor 
man, dependent on his friends. Madam X was thinner and feebler, but— 
alive. When he applied to her for aid she replied sardonically: “He who waits 
for dead men’s shoes goes long barefoot.” : 

Twenty more years crept by. The heir, a helpless beggar, without a pro- 
fession or trade, too ignorant and lazy to earn his bread, was placed in the 
county poorhouse, where his manners_were imperious and haughty. “She is 
ninety,” he said. “At any moment I may become the richest man in the 
country.” 
ape X—, still hoarding her money, still clutching at every advantage, 
ived on. 
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Ten years later the heir died in the almshouse. 

Madam X—, who was then a hundred, said, smiling, “I have won the 
game. 

She lived two years longer. The game was ended. Neither of the contest- 
ants obtained one moment of comfort or happiness from the money for which 
they had struggled all their lives. 

Into the other life they could not carry a penny. Youth’s Companion. 


II Tux Poor yk HAveE ALways Witu You 


The Poor in New York. The City of New York is the richest city in the 
world—you are bewildered when you read of the wealth in its banks; you are 
amazed when you go to its costly hotels or restaurants and see people being 
dined and wined in a showy extravagance; you are startled when you witness 
the scale of living at its clubs and in the homes along Fifth Avenue; you are 
astonished when you look upon the signs of splendid prosperity among the 
worshippers in its well-to-do churches. It is the richest city on the globe! 
And yet, in the year 1903, sixty thousand four hundred and forty-three families 
in New York City, one-fourteenth of the whole population, were evicted for 
non-payment of rent! Some of them were scamps trying to take an unfair 
advantage of their landlords, but the great mass of them were people who were 
simply too poor to pay for a place to lay their heads, and so they suffered the 
indignity of being put out into the street to await the coming of some charita- 
ble agency for their relief. And in the year 1902, according to the “Report of 
the Department of Corrections” quoted in Robert Hunter’s ‘Poverty,’ one- 
tenth of all the people buried from the city of New York were buried at 
public expense in the potter’s field! (Since this was written the number has 
increased to one-seventh.) You all know how the poorest of the poor shrink 
from such a fate as that for their dear dead, making untold struggles and 
sacrifices to avert it, and the fact that one-tenth of all who died were thus 
carried off to the potter’s field gives indication of the great and. sore poverty 
in that richest city of earth. Plenty for all, yet the work of distribution so 
badly done that this crying want exists even in prosperous times! Surely we 
have not yet realized the will of God in our division of this rich land of promise. 
Charles Reynolds Brown, in The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit. 

The Poor in London. I wonder whether you realize that in London alone 
there are 1,800,000 people who live on the poverty line or below it. To me it 
is one of the most staggering facts in statistical reports of London that 937 
out of every thousand in London die in poverty; one in every four, year in 
and year out, of the inhabitants of the greatest city the world has ever seen 
live on public charity, either in hospitals or asylums or in the workhouse. ‘The 
condition of the people is such as to defy the powers of the most vivid imagina- 
tion. JT. Gregory Mantle, in Westminster Report. 

Shall we Give to Every Beggar? What shall we do with the unworthy 
tramps and beggars who call at our homes? It has been amply proved that 
we cannot do away with poverty by giving doles to every beggar, and the ex- 
perience of the Associated Charities shows that kind-hearted people who give 
without investigating but encourage idleness and crime. The sick poor, the 
poor who have lost sight or strength, or limbs, the unfortunate poor, must 
always be cared for. Investigation will prove their claim to our money. But 
to all able-bodied poor, another sort of help should be given, the help that 
will secure work for them and make them self-supporting. We must give 
them a chance to maintain themselves by their own honest toil, for to them 
Paul’s dictum applies. If any will not work, neither let him eat. 


TII Sropprnc One’s Ears to tHE Cry of THE Poor 


The Trouble with Dives. Dives, the certain rich man, is not condemned 
because he was rich, but because he did not use his riches to help his brother 
man in need. He sinned not in commission but in omission. He did not abuse 
the beggar, he simply neglected him. He lived wholly selfishly, spending his 
time in pampering himself, giving no thought whatever to those in need. 

“Many a life that we think harmless, the life of a man who does well for 
himself, but which has in it no service for others, no self-denial for their good, 
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no sacrificial labor, a useless life, a fig tree with no fruit on it, is a life that 
stands condemned of God, and is abhorrent in his sight.” 

If the Cry of the Poor is not Heard, that is no Excuse. It is possible for 
great numbers of people to live almost without seeing the poor. There is a 
West End in every large town, and people can live exclusively in their own 
class. There are poor-houses, infirmaries, asylums; the defective members of 
society, those who have been defeated in the battle of life, those who are phys- 
ically and mentally, not to say morally, incapable of taking care of themselves, 
the poor, the maimed, the halt, the blind, are accumulated there; they do not 
shock us at our doors. But this is not all gain. What is unseen is too often 
unthought of, unfelt, not responded to. It does not constitute a motive for, 
and does not produce, humane and unselfish acts. The actual needs and woes 
of multitudes are hidden from multitudes of others; and there must be many 
who (apart from their own families) have never once considerately, spon- 
taneously, unselfishly, and from motives of pure humanity, helped the sick or 
the poor. 

This is a loss to the poor, but what the parable invites us to consider is 
that it is a greater loss to those in whom humanity lies dormant, or is selfishly 
repressed. It is a loss to society when all help is organized and rendered 
through institutions, which, however humanitarian they may be in their origin, 
tend constantly to fall short of being human in their actual working. The 
personal contact of those who minister to the poor and destitute with those 
to whom their help is given sweetens the breath of society. Once when he 
thought himself dying Sir Walter Scott called his children around his bed and 
said to them: “For myself, my dears, I am unconscious of ever having done 
any man an injury, or omttted any fair opportunity of doing any man a bene- 
fit.” What kind of life is it, which in a world crowded with appeals for hu- 
manity, never gives a man or a woman the chance of being humane? It is 
precisely this which is wanted to enrich and render happy lives which are stale 
with selfishness and satiety. Lazarus needed the rich man, undoubtedly; but 
do not let us forget that the main lesson of the parable is that the rich man 
needed Lazarus more still. Dr. James Denney, in The Way Everlasting. 

Two Epitaphs. Near the village of Leamington, Warwickshire, in a small 
country churchyard, connected with a beautiful ivy-covered church, may be 
found a stone on which is this inscription: 


Here lies a miser who lived for himself 
And cared for nothing but gathering pelf. 
Now, where he is, or how he fares, 
Nobody knows and nobody cares. 


The other epitaph is in St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. Among the many 
monuments to England’s heroic dead which this building holds is one which 
at once arrests attention by its simplicity and beauty. It is a plain sarcoph- 
agus on which rests a recumbent statue of noble presence. Beneath the figure 
are these words: 


Sacred to the memory of 
General Charles George Gordon, 
who at all times and everywhere gave his 
strength to the weak, his substance to the poor, 
his sympathy to the suffering, his heart to God. 


Was there ever a more beautiful and significant epitaph? Youth’s Com- 
panton. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Mammon is like fire, a good servant but a bad master. 

A golden key unlocks all doors—but not the door of heaven. 

The initial need to happiness is not many possessions, but much apprecia- 
tion. Dean Hodges. 

We do not own our wealth; we owe our wealth. Francis Greenwood Pea- 
body. 
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No man enough possesses 

Until he has to spare; 
Possession no man blesses 

While self is all his care. Lynch. 


A millionaire in soul will be blessed and be a blessing, if he is also a mil- 
lionaire in gold. Dr. W. L. Watkinson. 
The Bible is the poor man’s friend, a book to keep the rich in order. Charles 
Kingsley. 
That plenty but reproaches me 
Which leaves my neighbor bare. 
Not wholly glad my heart can be 
While his is bound with care. 
Edward Sandford Martin. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


Proverbs says that the destruction of the poor is their poverty: this story 
says that oftentimes the destruction of the rich is their wealth. 

The certain rich man was not a great sinner, as we use the term. He simply 
did nothing for others. What must I do in order to lose eternal life? Some 
lose it by their evil deeds; others lose it simply by not doing good deeds, by 
living as they please with no thought of God or of others. 

It is written, not “Blessed is he that feedeth the poor,” but, “Blessed is he 
that considereth the poor,’ and as Ruskin reminds us, a little thought and 
a little kindness are often worth more than a great deal of money. If you 
have not the latter, your wealth lies in the former, and for its use you are 
responsible. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Christ’s sense of social injustice. 

2. Recent legislation which seeks to prevent poverty: Pensions, living wage, 
housing question, health, etc. See the January, 1913, issue of The Gospel of 
the Kingdom. 

3. Is the President of Cornell University right when he says that the aboli- 
tion of private ownership would produce paralysis of production and would 
cause the “equal distribution” of a common poverty? 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. Into what four parts does the lesson naturally 
divide and what is the connection between them? (Guide, p. 200.) 2. What 
did the number seven indicate to the Jews? (Guide, p. 200.) 3. Tell how 
“Otto the Lion” learned what forgiveness means. (Guide, p. 201.) 4. Tell 
how a little girl tried to keep a forgiveness account. (Guide, p. 202.) 5S. 
Where in Mt. are Jesus’ words about forgiving a brother recorded? (Sub- 
ject Index of your Bible.) 6. Tell the Parable which Jesus there gives to 
enforce his teaching. 7. How does the way in which slaves were treated help 
to explain the meaning of the parable about unprofitable servants (slaves) ? 
(Guide, p. 199, and §2, p. 204.) 8. Where is the journey through Perea re- 
corded in each of the Synoptic Gospels? (Guide, p. 41.) 

Questions to think about. 1. What is the meaning of the Greek word 
translated “occasions of stumbling”? (Guide, p. 108.) 2. What is meant by 
“causing others to stumble’? 3. In what way may one cause others to 
stumble? (Guide, p. 199.) 4. What does “faith as a grain of mustard seed” 
mean? (Guide, p. 108.) 5. Explain the figure of speech about a tree’s obey- 
ing a word, verse 6. (Guide, p. 199.) 6. Explain verse 9. (Guide, p. 199.) 
7, Why are the servants to call themselves “unprofitable”? (Guide, p.. 190.) 
8. What characteristic of the performance of duty do verses 7-10 require, in 
order that it be acceptable to God? 9. What is the meaning of the Golden 
Text and how may it be applied to our lesson? (Guide, p. 204.) 

Note Book Work. Write XVIII, The Parable of Dives and Lazarus. 
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UNPROFITABLE SERVANTS 


Golden Text 
He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. 1 Cor. 1.31 
LESSON Luke 17.1-10 COMMIT verses 3, 4 


1 And he said unto his disciples, It is impossible but that occasions of stumbling 
should come; but woe unto him, through whom they come! 2 It were well for him 
if a millstone were hanged about his neck, and he were thrown into the sea, rather 
than that he should cause one of these little ones to stumble. 3 Take heed to your- 
selves: if thy brother sin, rebuke him; and if he repent, forgive him. 4 And if he 
sin against thee seven times in the day, and seven times turn again to thee, saying, 
1 repent; thou shalt forgive him. , 

5 And the apostles said unto the Lord, Increase our faith. 6 And the Lord said, 
If ye had faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye would say unto this sycamine tree, Be 
thou rooted up, and be thou planted in the sea; and it would obey you. 7 But who 
is there of you, having a servant plowing or keeping sheep, that will say unto him, 
when he is come in from the field, Come straightway and sit down to meat; 8 and 
will not rather say unto him, Make ready wherewith | may sup, and gird thyself, and 
serve me, till | have eaten and drunken; and afterward thou shalt eat and drink? 9 
Doth he thank the servant because he did the things that were commanded? 10 
Even so ye also, when ye shall have done all things that are commanded you, say, 
We are unprofitable servants; we have done that which it was out duty to do. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. Occasions of stumbling. Temptations to sin. The Greek noun cxévdaror, 
translated occasion of stumbling, is the name of the upright stick in a trap 
on which the bait is fastened, which, when touched by an animal, causes the 
trap to close over it. “Offences or traps to entice and betray unwary dis- 
ciples, they are stumbling blocks laid in the path that leads to Christ and 
heaven, in order to make those who would follow Christ lose their way” 
(Stalker.)\—Woe unto him through whom they come! To lead another astray 
is an awful deed. \ 

2. It were well for him. “Because it is better to suffer the worst earthly 
penalty, than to do anything which will incur the awful doom of eternal death.” 
—Millstone. See p. 200—Cause to stumble. The Greek verb is cxavdadlon. 
(whence comes our word scandal) and means literally to lay a snare—One of 
these little ones. An affectionate term either for children or for the beginners 
among the disciples. 

3. For the connection with what precedes see p. 200. 

4. Seven times in the day. In Mt. 18.21 Peter asked: “Lord, how often 
shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive him, until seven times?” and 
Jesus answered: “I say not unto thee, Until seven times; but, Until seventy times 
seven.” And then Jesus enforced the lesson of the duty of forgiveness by 
his Parable of the Unforgiving Servant. To forgive seven times in the day 
would be as limitless a forgiving as the seventy times seven. For the use of 
the number seven see Light from Oriental Life, p. 200. 

5. For the connection of this verse with what precedes see §7, p. 200.— 
Increase our faith. “This sounds more like a stereotyped petition in church 
prayers than a request actually made by the Twelve. How much more life-like 
the occasion for the utterance supplied by Matthew: Why could not we cast 
him out?” (Bruce). 

6. If ye had faith as a grain of mustard seed. The mustard seed is one 
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of the smallest of seeds: the expression means, 
If ye had the smallest amount of faith. See Mt. 
13.31. As Plummer remarks, it is not a ques- 
tion of additional faith, but, is there genuine 
faith to any extent?—Sycamine tree. Probably 
the mulberry tree. In Mt. 17.20 Jesus says, Ye 
shall say unto this mountain—Be thou rooted 
up. This is a figure of speech for “Accomplish 
a great difficulty,’ and was not intended to be 
taken literally. The rabbis were called “uproot- 
ers of mountains” because they removed diffi- 
culties of interpretations of the Law. Compare 
Jesus’ words in Mt. 21.21. The grain of genuine 
faith unites us with God; with God's help faith 
shall accomplish the seemingly impossible, when 
that seemingly impossible is in the line of his 
will. A Sycamine 

7. A servant. Here a slave. To understand 
verses 7-10 we must keep in mind the way a slave was usually treated: see 
Dr. Bruce’s words below. 

9. Doth he thank the servant? “Christ’s purpose is not to teach in what 
spirit God deals with his servants, but to teach rather in what spirit we should 
serve God. The service of the Kingdom is as unlike that of a slave to his 
owner as possible in spirit; but it is like in the heavy demands it makes, which 
we have to take as a matter of course” (Expository Greek Testament). 

10. Unprofitable servants. See the third topic, p. 203. “Unprofitable be- 
cause nothing has been gained by them for their master. He has got no more 
than his due’ (Plummer). 
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SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


2. It were well for him. Christ holds up sin against childhood as a capital 
crime in his government. God will hold stern reckoning with the tempters and 
corrupters of children. The thought of millstone and the depth of the sea 
is associated with the person who, by evil counsel, bad example, or obscene 
word, drops poison in a child’s mind. Parents may well ponder Christ’s words, 
for many parents cause their children to stumble. There are thousands whose 
children are living in sin because of their father’s and mother’s example. There 
are boys whose hearts have been turned away from God and the church be- 
cause their fathers have been worldly and pfayerless and ungodly. Editorial 
in Sunday-school Journal. 

10. Unprofitable servants. In societies where slavery prevails the slave is 
treated as the parable represents—as one who has no rights, and who there- 
fore, do what he will, can be no profit to his master, and can have no claim to 
thanks. The emphasis is to be placed on the word slaves; they are unprofitable 
because slaves; unprofitableness is a matter of course in a slave. And as slaves 
deserve no thanks, they receive none; and so long as they are slaves in spirit, 
it is best they should not. This may seem a harsh statement, but we can cite 
a curious illustration of its truth from a recent book of African travel. The 
writer (Lieutenant Cameron in “Across Africa’) giving some of his ex- 
periences in connection with his servants, says: Afterwards when traveling 
with Arabs I found that we had treated our men with too much consideration, 
and they in consequence tried to impose on us, and were constantly grumbling 
and growling. Our loads were ten pounds lighter than the average of those 
carried for the Arab traders. And since they do not employ askari (soldiers, 
servants, donkey-drivers), their porters, besides carrying loads, pitch tents and 
build screens and huts required for the women and cooking, so that they are 
frequently two or three hours in camp before having a chance of looking after 
themselves. With us the work of our porters was finished when they reached 
camp, for the askari pitched our tents, and the task of placing beds and boxes 
inside was left to our servants and gun-bearers. Dr, A, B. Bruce, in The 
Parabolic Teaching of Christ. 
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2. A millstone. The ordinary way of grinding grain was to put it between 
two stones. Two women turned the upper stone about the fixed lower one 
in this hand-mill. The Greek word for stone in this verse, however, ( évcxds ), 
means a large, heavy, upper millstone which was turned by asses; the hand 
stone is called Aléos. 

2. Thrown into the sea. Punishment by drowning was a practice of Rom- 
ans, Greeks, and Syrians. According to St. Jerome, this was the punishment 
meted out by the Romans to some of the leaders of the insurrection under 
Judas of Galilee. ' 

4. Seven times. Seven was with the Jews the number of perfection. “When 
time has run through seven days, it begins again; the circle is complete.” 
The rabbis said that it was sufficient to forgive three times: “When a man sins 
against another, they forgive him once, they forgive him the second time, they 
forgive him a third time,” said the Talmud of Babylon, “but the fourth time 
they do not forgive him.” 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. Repeat the words spoken by Jesus concerning for- 
giveness, in an early lesson of the year. (Lesson V, First Quarter.) What 
parables teach us about the Divine forgiveness? How has Jesus taught that 
discipleship costs? 

Connection of this Lesson with the Last and of the Four Parts of this 
Lesson One with the Other. Jesus has been discussing the obligations of 
his followers. They are responsible for the right use of wealth: the Parable 
of the Unjust Steward illustrates the right use, and the Parable of Dives and 
Lazarus the wrong use, of possessions. Now follows our lesson. Perhaps we 
have here a collection of sayings of Jesus, not intended to have any connection 
as to place or topic. Matthew and Mark give some of the sayings in other 
circumstances. Yet it is all a continuation of Jesus’ teaching about the respon- 
sibilities of the Christian life. He demands of his followers a justice which 
will use wealth for others (last lesson) ; a righteousness which will not hinder 
the weaker ones (1 and 2); a love which will know no limit in its forgiveness 
of others (3 and 4); a faith which will surmount all obstacles (5 and 6); 
and a faithfulness which will expect no recognition of services rendered (7-10). 

The connection in thought of verses 3 and 4 with I and 2 is evident: both 
deal with offenses: the one with the sin of causing others to offend; the 
other with the duty of forgiving those who offend against us. 

The formal words “the apostles said unto the Lord,” verse 5, indicate a new 
subject. A link with what precedes may be found in the minds of the dis- 
ciples, to whom the requirement of a love that is limitless in its forgiveness 
may have seemed so great that they felt the need of more faith than they 
were conscious of possessing. And the link joining the thought of verses 
7-10 with what precedes may be found in the mind of Jesus, who detected in 
the remark of the disciples the feeling that the demands of the kingdom were 
almost unreasonable: The Parable of the Unprofitable Servants rebukes such 
a feeling by asserting his unlimited claim. 

Time and Place. See p. 184. 

Outline. I. Causing Others to Sin, 1-2. II. Limitless Forgiveness, 3-4. 
Ill. Power of Faith, 5-6. IV. Unprofitable Servants, 7-10. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


There was once a teacher who believed that imbecile children could be de- 
veloped. He studied in foreign institutions, and on his return he advertised 
for the most helpless child that could be found that he might teach it. Such 
a child was found, a boy five years old, seemingly just a bit of helpless flesh, 
for he had never used his hands or feet, had never taken a mouthful of solid 
food, and had never given the faintest sign of possessing any intelligence. 
That teacher believed that there was a spark of intelligence which could be 
awakened, and he set himself to his superhuman task. First he must secure 
some sign of recognition. For an hour each day he lay beside the boy, await- 
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ing the coveted sign. To while away the time he read aloud. For six months 
he kept this up undiscouraged, and then one day his heart was so heavy that 
he could not read. Then he noticed a feeble motion of the child’s hand. After 
repeated efforts the child was able to touch the teacher’s lips. That little mo- 
tion showed the boy missed the sound of the teacher’s voice and thrilled that 
teacher with renewed courage. With infinite skill and patience the teacher 
at last triumphed. Five years later that boy was able to stand upon a platform 
and before a large audience recite with understanding as difficult selections 
from history and from the poets as could other children of his age. 

Did not that teacher cry to the sycamine tree, Be thou rooted up, and be 
thou planted in the sea, and did it not obey him? And shall you not believe 
the Saviors words? Shall you ever lose faith in the possibilities for good 
of those whom you are teaching? 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


Do not confuse your pupils by trying to teach all four parts of this lesson. 
Take as your lesson truth verses 3 and 4, the duty of having a forgiving spirit, 
and the petition in the Lord’s Prayer about forgiveness as your Golden Text. 
Explain what Jesus meant by his words and call for your Golden Text. Apply 
it to your pupils’ lives. Make use of the story about “A Forgiveness Account,” 
p. 202. Tell them that before the missionaries came to them the Eskimos did 
not even have a word for forgiveness in their language and after they heard 
what Jesus said about it they made up the long word Issumagijaujungnainer- 
mik, which means not-being-able-to-think-about-it-any-more. Forgiving includes 
forgetting. 

Give copies of the prayer on p. 200, to be learned for next Sunday. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. A poor woman in a London park stopped and picked 
up something which she quickly hid in her apron. “Here, there, what have you 
got in your apron?” roughly asked a policeman who had noticed the act and 
supposed she had found something of value. He threatened to arrest her if 
she did not show him, and tremblingly the old woman opened her apron and 
disclosed a handful of broken glass. “What in the world do you want with 
that rubbish?” he asked in surprise. “I just thought I’d take it out of the 
way of the children’s feet,” she answered. When Jesus spoke about not causing 
the little ones to stumble he meant that just as that poor woman would not 
leave anything in the children’s path that would hurt their feet, so others should 
not put anything in their way that would cause them to stumble, that is, to 
fall from the right way, to do wrong. In what words does Jesus say this? 

For Older Pupils. Professor Rauschenbusch in one of his beautiful prayers 
beseeches God to bless with a three-fold blessing the young lives whose slender 
shoulders are already bowed beneath the yoke of toil, and whose glad growth 
is being stunted forever, and not to let their bodies be utterly sapped and 
their minds given over to stupidity and the vices of an empty soul. Then he 
adds, We have all jointly deserved the millstone of thy wrath for making these 
little ones to stumble and fall. What are the words of Jesus to which these 
words allude? Is the Professor right in applying Jesus’ words to those who 
might have prevented the stumbling as well as to those who actually cause the 
little ones to stumble? To what extent are we our brother’s keeper? 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I “Tuou suai Forcive 


How “Otto the Lion” learned the Lesson. There is a striking scerie in 
Saxony’s history. Otto I, called “Otto the Lion,” Emperor of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire, surrounded by his court, was reverently celebrating the sacrament 
at midnight in the cathedral at Quedlinburg. He had just returned from a 
victory over the forces of his own brother Henry, who three times had raised 
an insurrection against him. The sacrificial mass was being given and every 
knee was bowed, when the doors were suddenly flung open and in rushed a 
man clad in penitential robe who flung himself at the emperor’s feet. “O 
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brother,” he cried, “my brother, forgive me!” ‘The emperor looked at him in 
scorn and said coldly, “T'wice have I forgiven you; and I will not again. The 
decree has gone forth, and you shall die.” Still was it as death in that royal 
circle till the abbott turned the pages of the Book of books, which he held in 
his hands, and read: “And Peter said to him, Lord, how oft shall my brother 
sin against me, and I forgive him? until seven times? Jesus saith unto him, 
I say not unto thee, Until seven times; but, Until seventy times seven.” Burst- 
ing into tears the emperor embraced his brother, and cries of joy broke the 
dread stillness. 

A Forgiveness Account. John and his sister Gladys were out at the front 
of the house. Gladys was making a bead necklace for her doll. The beads were 
on a little work-table beside her. John was playing at trains. “Don’t come here, 
John,” said Gladys, as he came near the table. Away John went, and soon 
forgot his sister’s warning. The train came round the corner, and, before he 
knew, the table was upset, and the beads scattered in all directions. 

“O John!” cried Gladys, with angry face, ‘“‘what did I tell you?” “[’'m awfully 
sorry,” said John, as he helped to pick up the beads. John was always sorry, 
but it did not make him careful. 

Gladys did not answer for a moment, but then she said: “Never mind, John. 
Tl forgive you.” She had remembered the lesson she heard on the previous 
Sunday about Jesus telling Peter how he had to forgive his brother “seventy 
times seven.” Gladys was a passionate child, but had resolved to obey Jesus. 
She had been saying to herself—although John did not know: “I will forgive 
him four hundred and ninety times, but after that—’ She shut her lips tight. 
“T’ll keep a forgiveness account,” she thought, “so as to know when it’s seventy 
times seven.” 

Before she went to bed she wrote at the top of a clean page in her last year’s 
copy book: “List of the Times I Forgive John.” And under this: “Monday— 
For Spilling my beads.” Then she remembered that that very day she had 
upset a block tower John built to show father when he came home, and John 
had not been the least cross with her. “I suppose I ought to count that on the 
other side,” she said. She then wrote on the opposite page: “The Times John 
Forgives Me.” “Monday—For knocking down his tower.” That made them 
even. And so day after day it went on. One day she had a longer list, and 
another day John had it—often they were even. And Gladys was beginning to 
feel very humble, and said to herself: “I guess if I forgive all I can without 
keeping any list, it will take me all my life to make four hundred and ninety 
times. Perhaps after all that is what the Bible text means.” Young Evangelist. 

Don’t Grow a Grudge. Once, years ago, I had a dreadful headache. I 
hadn’t slept a wink the night before—I was grieving about a friend that hadn’t 
treated me right. I was Just brooding away, going over and over in my mind 
what I’d say to Mehitabel Record some day, when I saw that a big grudge 
was growing right up inside of me. “Now,” said I to myself, “s’pose Mehitabel 
Record did really do it, is that any reason why you should grow a grudge?” 
So I set right about forgiving her as hard as I could and pretty soon I just 
loved Mehitabel Record, no matter what she’d done. Youth’s Companion. 

A Distinction. Father, thou forgivest me, so far as I am truly penitent. 
May I likewise forgive all who sin against me; all who sin against society; 
all who sin against thee; even as thou forgivest me and them. i 

Yet may I not lose sight of moral distinctions in a mush of sentimentality. 
When public protection requires the punishment of the criminal: the correc- 
tion of the depraved; the discharge of the inefficient; the prosecution of the dis- 
honest; the exposure of the corrupt, may I be stern and hard towards them. 
even while I have in my heart the tenderest charity for the men I cause to 
suffer, and in whose suffering I sympathetically share. 

Thus may I in my little world, as thou in thy great universe, blend severest 
justice with gentlest mercy; inexorable penalty with absolute forgiveness; in- 
flicting pain unflinchingly, when love prescribes it for society’s protection and 
the offender’s good. William DeWitt Hyde, in Abba Father. 


II Farre anp rts Erricacy 


Not the Range of Faith, but the Reality matters. As a rule we are more 
anxious about the range of our faith than about its reality. We are most con- 
cerned that faith should be commensurate with the great creeds; and if we 
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find ourselves unable to receive this article or that, we regard ourselves as 
excluded from the household of faith. Does not our Lord in the text teach 
that the matter of first import is not the comprehensiveness or intensity of 
faith, but its reality? Faith, however limited or feeble, if only genuine and 
vital, is full of efficacy. A grain of genuine trust in the righteous God, in 
the supernatural universe, in the divine government, in the virtue of the Cross, 
in the power of grace, in the life everlasting, contains within itself all virtue 
and promise. 

A hundred guineas were recently refused for a miscroscopic speck of the 
pollen of a rare orchid, so precious is the dust of beauty. The fact is, that 
microscopic speck of pollen would have enabled its purchaser to produce no 
one knows what abundance of hybrid and original orchids; to have adorned 
his own and a thousand other conservatories with new and delightful flowers. 
So our Lord teaches that out of a miscroscopic speck of genuine faith in God, 
in his most holy Word, in his eternal promise in Christ Jesus, will spring purity 
and peace, strength and victory, high character and heroic service—in this 
world all the graces of the Spirit, and in the next all the flowers and fruits 
of paradise. A vague, passive faith that is neither belief nor disbelief is 
worth little; a sterling faith, however weak and hesitating, holds the potency 
and promise of universal grace and glory. Dr. W. L. Watkinson, in The Duty 
of Imperial Thinking. 

The Power of Faith. There is a story in Bosworth Smith’s “Life of John 
Lawrence,” of the old days when he was only a subordinate officer in the Pun- 
jab. There came one time a great fire in one of his villages, and he went 
down to see what he could do to save life. He found in one house a Hindu 
woman who was unwilling to leave a great bag of grain, which was all her 
earthly treasure. She sat there by her bag of grain, which she could not 
move, the flames all around her, and Lawrence was unable to persuade her 
to come out to safety, until, realizing that there was only one way to rescue 
the woman, he bowed down and lifted that bag of grain on his back and carried 
it out, the woman following. Later, he went down to where the bag of grain 
was and could not move it from the ground. In that hour of great crisis and 
need faith had awakened in him capacities and powers which he had not 
possessed before. 

Faith did the same thing again and again, in the days when Jesus was here. 
He spoke to the man of withered hand in the synagogue and bade him stretch 
forth his hand, and though the man knew perfectly well that he could not 
stretch it forth—it was a withered hand; how could he stretch forth a withered 
hand ?—he stretched forth his hand and, lo, it was whole. There is nothing 
impossible. even in the sphere of the cleansing of a man’s own life and the 
empowering of a man’s own will, to the creative power of faith. R. &. Speer, 
in Victory by Faith. 

The Efficacy of Faith in Missionary Enterprise. The pathway of obedi- 
ence to the call of God will ever be filled with surprising victories. If the 
churches of today would fling themselves ardently into the costly enterprise of 
preaching the Gospel throughout the world—instead of touching the enterprise 
with the tips of our fingers, as we are doing—there would be such surprising 
revelations of the saving grace and power of God as would fill our hearts with 
wonder and joy, and compel the world to believe in our Lord. Charles Brown, 
in The Birth of a Nation. 


TI] Turrr ts No Ciarm For Extra Services in Gopn’s Krncpom 


Only One’s Duty. You remember that in our first lesson of this Quarter 
Jesus said to the people at a feast: “When thou makest a dinner or a supper, 
call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, nor thy kinsmen, nor rich neighbors,” 
meaning thereby, not that they should never invite these people to their homes, 
but that they should not count this hospitality, for they, would be entertained 
by them in return. To be kind and gracious to friends is right and good, but 
not especially meritorious. Now in the Parable of the Unprofitable Servants, 
or of the Extra Service as it may well be called, Jesus teaches that to be faith- 
ful and patient and constant in the service of Christ’s Kingdom is right and 
good, but not especially meritorious, for the very best service they ‘could ren- 
der is but their duty. 
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The Master’s Design in the Parable. I see that his design is not to show 
what he is, but what I am, and ought to feel myself to be. It is not to teach 
me the verdict I should pass upon him, but the verdict I should pass upon my- 
self. His relation to me is not one of contract, but of ownership. I am what 
Paul so gladly called himself, the “bondslave of Jesus Christ.” I am not hired 
to do just so much, and no more. I belong to this Master absolutely. He has 
“bought me with a price,” and has a right to all my time, and all my exertions, 
too. I have no claim on him. I have no right to be rewarded for my service; 
and I must have no self-complacency, as if I had done something very extra- 
ordinary, when I have done “all that it was my duty to do.” 

A slave could never say or feel that his work was done. He had to keep 
himself at his master’s call, by night as well as by day; and I am to be always 
at my Master’s call. Though the call may come at the most inconvenient time, 
I am to rise and obey. He makes no contract to pay me “for overtime’; for 
my whole time is to be his. I am to be always working, always waiting, always 
watching; and I am not to complain of this, as if it were a species of martyr- 
dom. I am never to feel as the bargaining disciples felt, when they said, “Lo, 
we have left all and followed thee: what shall we have therefore?” I am to 
remember that I am wholly his, to do with me what he will; and so I am 
neither to pity myself for anything I bear, nor plume myself on anything I do. 
Even when I have done my very best I am to feel that 1 might have done far 
more. I am to lament that I have served him so poorly, at the very time that 
I gratefully acknowledge his own sustaining grace, without which I could not 
have done even that. The safeguard against all self-complacency is to be the 
deep conviction that, at my longest and my best, I have done no more than it 
was “my duty to do.” Dr. G. H. Knight, in The Master's Questions to His 
Disciples. 

He that Glorieth, let him Glory in the Lord. Our Golden Text is taken 
from Paul’s letter to the Corinthians. He has been bidding these Christians 
consider that as God is the source of all good, they were indebted to him for 
their good; let them not think of their gifts but of the Giver; let them not 
esteetn themselves of special consequence because of their gifts; those who 
put their trust in power or wisdom or wealth are brought to nought; they only 
are wise who receive all things as from the hand of God and glorify him who 
is the Giver of all good. 

As God is the Giver of all good gifts, there is nothing which we have of 
which we may rightly boast. Therefore let us glory in God alone. As we owe 
every thing to God, there is no service we may render to him which is more 
than his due. Therefore let us say, We are unprofitable servants; we have 
done only that which it was our duty to do. 

The Other Side of the Picture. The Master, here, is speaking only of 
what the feelings of the servant should be; but he spoke at another time of 
what his own feelings about his servants’ work will be shown at last to be. 
“Blessed are those servants whom their Lord, when he cometh, shall find 
watching: verily I say unto you that he shall gird himself and make them to sit 
down to meat, and will come forth and serve them.’ If he did not “thank the 
servant” once, and the servant therefore thought him hard and cold, he will re- 
verse that judgment of his Master afterwards. Though J call myself an un- 
profitable servant, it does not follow that he will call me so. Though I serve 
him simply, looking for no reward, it does not follow that there shalj be no 
reward, I did not want to be “thanked” for my service. My only aim was just 
to be “approved,” to be “accepted of him”; but he will not let me always want 
an outspoken commendation: he will give me even more than that. “He will 
make me sit down to meat and serve me.” Is it so, that whatever I do for 
him he will do for me? that if I love my Master he will love me? that if T 
honor my Master he will honor me? that if I serve my Master he will serve 
me? Then I understand how when he says at last, “I was an hungered and 
ye gave me meat, thirsty and ye gave me drink,” and the humbled servants 
more humbled by his praise than even by their defects, say, “Lord, when saw we 
thee an hungered and fed thee, or thirsty and gave thee drink?” he should not 
only say, “Inasmuch as ye did it to the least of these my brethren ye did it 
unto me,” but should entrance them with the exceeding magnificence of the 
reward reserved for them, “Come, inherit the kingdom prepared for you before 
the foundation of the world.” Dr. G. H. Knight, in The Master's Questions. 
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Forgiveness is man’s deepest need and highest achievement. Horace Bush- 
nell. 

Forgive us our debts, as we also have forgiven our debtors. Mt. 6.12. 

How can we, in the light of Divine pardoning love, be severe on our brother! 
Dr. W. L. Watkinson. 

Remember that the smallest seed of faith is of more worth than the largest 
fruit of happiness. Thoreau. 

Man has always the source of infinite power, if he knows God well enough and 
confidently enough to ask for that power. Edward Everett Hale. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


All things are possible to him who believes; they are less difficult to him who 
hopes; they are more easy to him who loves; and still more easy to him who 
perseveres in the practice of these three virtues. Brother Lawrence. 

The secret of our power is the faith with which we grasp God’s power. 

The Christian life is exacting. It involves not only hard toil in the fields 
through the day, as it were, but extra duties in the evening as well. The Chris- 
tian may never say, “I have done enough:” he may never be off duty. To meet 
the demands requires heroic temper. It is a glorious calling. 

Our Prayer: Grant us, O our Father, that largeness of mind which does 
not easily take offense, and that largeness of heart which easily forgives it. 
May we overlook the irritation springing up in the home, the misunderstand- 
ings arising among friends, the wrongs befalling us on the way. Thou who 
hast forgiven us freely and abundantly, enable us to forgive liberally our 
brothers, and upbraid them not. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Causing the little ones to stumble. See “Saving the Babies’ Lives,’ Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine for May, August, 1912. 
2. The exacting demands of the Christian life. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. What is the time of this event? (Guide, p. 208.) 
2. Tell what John records in Jn. 11, which probably took place between the two 
lessons. 3. What is the nature of leprosy? 4. What was the law in regard to 
lepers? (Lev. 13.45, 46; Num. 5.2.) 5. Describe a recent traveler’s meeting 
with lepers near Nablus, Samaria. (Guide, p. 207.) 6. Why did Jesus bid 
them show themselves to the priests? (Guide, 3, p. 206.) 7. Why did the 
leper fall upon his face? (Guide, p. 207.) 8. Locate and describe Samaria. 
(Guide, p. 208.) 9. How did Absalom prove himself an ingrate? 10, What 
other instance of the curing of a leper is recorded in the Gospels? (Subject 
index of Bible.) 11. Whom did Jesus command to “cleanse the leper’? 12. 
Are there many lepers today? (Guide, p. 209.) 13. What can you tell about 
missionaries among lepers? (Guide, p. 212.) : : 

Questions to think about. 1. What connection in thought can you trace 
between this lesson and the last? (Guide, p. 208.) 2. Since Jews hated Sa- 
maritans why did the nine Jews permit the Samaritan to be of their number? 
(Guide, p. 206.) 3. How did the lepers all show great faith? (Guide, p. 
206.) 4. There were one grateful and nine ingrates among those lepers: is 
this the proportion among people today? 5. In our lessons last year we had 
many instances of a people ever ready to grumble but never to be grateful: who 
were they? 6. What is one great cause of ingratitude? eee Ds Zu)’ Ge 
Do you take pains to express to others your gratitude? 8. What reasons have 
you for being thankful? 9. Do you thank God for his mercies? 10, Why is 
next Saturday an occasion for national gratitude? 11. In what spirit should 
the day be observed? (Guide p. 212.) 

Note Book Work. Write XIX. Unprofitable Servants. 
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THE GRATEFUL SAMARITAN 


Golden Text 


Were there none found that returned to give 
glory to God, save this stranger? Lk. 17.18 


LESSON Luke 17.11-19 COMMIT verses 17-19 


{{ And it came to pass, as they were on the way to Jerusalem, that he was pass- 
ing along the borders of Samaria and Galilee. {2 And as he entered into a certain 
village, there met him ten men that were lepers, who stood afar off: [3 and they 
lifted up their voices, saying, Jesus, Master, have mercy on us. {4 And when he 
saw them, he said unto them, Go and show yourselves unto the priests. And it 
came to pass, as they went, they were cleansed. 15 And one of them, when he saw 
that he was healed, turned back, with a loud voice glorifying God; {6 and he fell 
upon his face at his feet, giving him thanks: and he was a Samaritan. 17 And Jesus 
answering said, Were not the ten cleansed? but where are the nine? {8 Were there 
none found that returned to give glory to God, save this stranger? {9 And he said 
unto him, Arise, and go thy way: thy faith hath made thee whole. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


aI-12. As they were. Or, as he was, RVm.—Along the borders of, Or, 
through the midst of, RVm—Lepers. The Greek erpds comes from Xéros, a 
scale; leprosy is a scaly disease. See p. 207—Who stood afar off. In accord- 
ace with the Law, Lev. 13.45, 36; Num. 5.2. The exact distance that they must 
keep was prescribed by tradition. See p. 207. 

14-15. Go and show yourselves unto the priests. ‘They were still lepers, yet 
he bade them go for their “bill of health,” to have the priests declare them 
free from leprosy: obedience to the command required great faith on the part 
of the lepers—When he saw that he was healed. ‘Faith begins as an experi- 
ment, and ends as an experience” (Jowett) —And he was a Samaritan. Misery 
likes company: even a Samaritan who was hated and scorned by the Jews, 
was received into the company of Jewish lepers. The one place in Jerusalem 
today where the fierce hatred of Jews and Mohammedans is buried is in the 
leper-house. 

17-19. Answering. The remarks of the bystanders, possibly, but more prob- 
ably this is one of the frequent occasions when the word is used not in regard 
to a direct question but to a thought—Were there none found. Or, There were 
none found, RVm.—Stranger. Or, alien, RVm. The Jews claimed that the 
Samaritans were not akin to them: see 2 K. 17.24—Made thee whole. Or, 
saved thee, RVm. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


14. Go and show yourselves unto the priests. There is no record of a man 
getting a blessing from Christ when he was on earth who didn’t get it in the 
act of obedience. He said to the man who had the palsy, “Rise, take up thy 
bed and walk.’ The man might have said, “If I could have done that I would 
not have been carried here by four men.” Do you think the Lord would have 
healed him? He said to the man born blind, “Go to the Pool of Siloam and 
wash, and you shall get your sight.’ The man might have said, “What’s the 
use of my washing in the Pool of Siloam? I’ve done so many times.” But 
he went, and as he went, he got his sight. To the man with the withered hand 
Christ said, “Stretch your hand out!” and the man stretched out that hand. He 
said to the lepers, “Go and show yourselves unto the priests’; and as they 
went they were healed. And now the question comes to you: Are you willing 
to obey Christ? D. L. Moody. 
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19. Thy faith hath made thee whole. How simple the instrumental cause of 
salvation, how simple the whole method of our recovery! The trust of a 
broken and contrite heart in the love and power of God in Christ brings peace, 
purity, heaven! 

We once heard a celebrated scientist lecture on the Rontgen rays, with the 
intention of making the whole subject clear to the non-professional mind. 
We were absolutely unable to grasp the theory of that thing, and came away 
profoundly mystified. If the salvation of that audience had depended upon 
their comprehension of the problem involved, hardly one of us would have 
been saved. 

How different “Heaven’s easy, artless, unencumbered plan!” “Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” Believe in his mercy, his power, 
his promise, and thou art cleansed, doubly cured, saved from sin and made 
whiter than snow. ‘The fact is attested afresh every day. Dr. W. L. Watkin- 
son, in The Quiet Hour. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


12. There met him ten men that were lepers. We camped above the town 
of Nablus in a forest of olives and there I was visited in the early morning by 
seven lepers. There were four men and three women, and they were crouched 
in the heavy dew upon the short grass at the foot of the little slope that lay 
beyond the camp. As I glanced at them for a moment, I did not realize their 
horrible condition, for they were muffled up, and looked rather like monstrous 
bundles. But, seeing me, the bundles stirred. Shattered faces came—I can 
scarcely say looked—forth; arms and hands as twisted as the trunks of old 
olives; legs and feet distorted, eaten away. They arose up out of the sea of 
dew, and came whimpering for alms. Who could refuse? Unlike the pale 
Samaritans, the lepers did not depart with their gift to their own place. They 
returned to the foot of the slope, crouched down in line, and pulled their 
draperies about them, and there they remained when the camp was struck and 
we set out for Sinjil. Robert Hichens, in The Holy Land. 

12. Who stood afar off. Leprosy was one of the worst scourges of Pales- 
tine. In part, at least, it was due to the victim’s unsanitary mode of life. 
There were many laws for the lepers, the first of which ran, “In whom the 


Lepets Begging by the Roadside 


plague is he shall dwell alone; without the camp shall his habitation be.” The 
rabbis debated as to how near a leper might approach those not afflicted; five 
cubits said some, fifty cubits said others, and woe betide the leper who came 
between a rabbi and the wind blowing the rabbi’s way! 

16. He fell upon his face at his feet. It has always been common in the East 
for one seeking a favor of another to fall on his knees before that one’ and 
even to kiss his garment or his feet. 

16. Giving him thanks. Gratitude has never been prominent among the ori- 
ental virtues. The benefactions of the rich are often characterized by so much 
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selfishness that the recipients of the gift feel very little, if any, personal grati- 
tude toward the giver. The merchant, in starting out from home in the early 
morning, gives an alms to the first beggar whom he sees, whoever he may be. 
This he does purely for “good luck,” and quite irrespective of the claims upon 
his charity; in fact, charity has nothing to do with the transaction. The beggar 
himself, while repeating the customary formula, “Good luck to you!” or “May 
your years be many!” really thinks of his own good luck in being in that man’s 


path. Professor Albert L. Long, in Sunday-School Times. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. What miracles have our lessons told about? To what 
charge against Christ did one miracle lead? When in words of Jesus did Jews 
arp in comparison with a Samaritan? What lessons about faith have we 

ad? 

Connection in Thought with the Last Lesson. If ye had faith as a grain 
of mustard seed, ye would say unto this sycamine tree, Be thou rooted up, and 
be thou planted in the sea; and it would obey you. An instance of such a 
faith this lesson records. Go and show yourselves unto the priests, com- 
manded Jesus, and the lepers, though as yet there was no indication of cure, at 
once obeyed. This was faith that uproots trees. 

Connection in Time with the Last Lesson. As noted in the first lesson 
of the year, the section in Luke which we have been studying, 9.51-18.14, 
called the Travel Document, records events in Jesus’ life on his way from Gali- 
lee to Jerusalem. Yet it is a question whether it was all one journey, the last 
one taken by Jesus, or whether there are three journeys from Galilee to Perea 
or to Jerusalem here recorded, corresponding to the visits to Jerusalem re- 
corded by John at the Feast of Tabernacles (7.2) ; at the Feast of the Dedica- 
tion (10.22), and at the last Passover (12). It came to pass as they were on 
their way to Jerusalem, our first verse reads, a vague note of time which seems 
to take us back to 9.51. Three times Luke has told us that Jerusalem was 
Jesh, goal (9.51, 52; 13.22; 17.1); we have no date for determining the chron- 
ology. 

Most harmonists insert between our last lesson and this John’s account (Jn. 
11.1-54) of the raising of Lazarus at Bethany and the withdrawal to Ephraim. 
When their Master proposed going to Bethany the disciples objected, saying: 
“Rabbi, the Jews were but now seeking to stone thee; and goest thou thither 
again?” And when Jesus declared his purpose Thomas said unto his fellow- 
disciples, “Let us also go that we may die with him.” After the raising of 
Lazarus the chief priests and the Pharisees met to decide what they should do. 
“If we let him alone, all men will believe on him, and the Romans will come 
and take away both our place and our nation,” they said. Then it was that 
Caiaphas, the high priest, declared it expedient for them that Jesus should die 
and from that day forth they took counsel that they might put him to death. 
Therefore Jesus tarried for a time in the city of Ephraim, till he was ready to 
set his face toward Jerusalem for the last time. 

It was the enthusiasm which this miracle of raising Lazarus to life aroused 
that accounts, probably, for the excitement with which the populace welcomed 
Jesus as the Messiah on his triumphal entry, lesson V of next quarter. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


When he met the lepers Jesus was apparently going eastward along the 
boundary between Samaria and Judea, Samaria being on the right hand and 
therefore mentioned first. His road would lead him to Bethshean, and thence 
across the Jordan into Perea where he turned southward. Samaria is the cen- 
tral and smallest division of Palestine west of the Jordan. It is well watered 
and fertile, with broad valleys and scattered mountain groups. The Jew never 
considered Samaria a part of the Holy Land. They “had no dealings with the 
Samaritans,” and they avoided passing through that province on their way 
from Judea to Galilee by going by way of the sea coast (for the Maritime 
Plain was not considered a part of Samaria) or, more often, through the hot 
Jordan Valley on the eastern side of the river. The Jewish lepers would go 
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on to Jerusalem to show themselves to their priests; the Samaritan leper would 
go to Mt. Gerizim in Samaria. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


Are the poor people always grateful for your kindness? This is the ques- 
tion that the charity worker is so often asked. You are giving so many of your 
evenings to that night school: do the girls appreciate it? You are spending 
yourself in your work with your Sunday-school class: do the parents of your 
pupils ever express any gratitude? Alas, it must be acknowledged that, more 
often than not, the parents seem to think they are doing you a favor by sending 
their children to Sunday-school at all. Jesus continually met with ingratitude. 
The people flocked to him because of his loaves and fishes—they did not often 
care for spiritual food, and they seldom expressed appreciation of the Giver. 
That Jesus felt their ingratitude his words in our lesson show, but it did not 
discourage him and he never ceased going about doing good as long as he trod 
those hills and valleys. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


Tell the whole story, briefly explaining that lepers were people who had a 
distressing kind of sickness, so unpleasant and so dreadful that their friends 
would not let them stay at home lest they, too, should have it. There were no 
hospitals in’ that land in those days, and the poor sick people had nowhere to 
go. They would stand a long way off from others and beg for something to 
eat. Let your pupils see how ungrateful the nine lepers were, and how grate- 
ful the one. Show the picture of “Jesus Healing the Ten Lepers,” Perry 3202. 
Explain Jesus’ words in verse 17 and include in simple language the thought of 
Dr. Knight on p. 210. Tell of the Indian leper’s surprise when he learned that 
Jesus loved a leper, p. 212. 

Teach your pupils the grace of gratitude. Tell them what Martin Luther 
learned from a tame robin. He said the robin preached to him daily and he 
was the best preacher that he had. Can your pupils guess why? This is what 
Luther said: “I put his crumbs upon my window-sill, especially at night. He 
hops on to the window-sill when he wants his supper, and takes as much as he 
desires for his need. From thence he always hops to a little tree near by, and 
lifts his voice to God, and sings his carol of praise and gratitude, tucks his 
little head under his wing, and goes fast to sleep, and leaves tomorrow to look 
after itself. He is the best preacher that I have on earth.” Talk about reasons 
why your pupils should be grateful to God. Call for this prayer: 


“Lord, I thank thee for the night, 
And for the pleasant morning light, 
For rest and food and loving care 
And all that makes the day so fair. 
Help me, Lord, to love thee more 
Than I ever did before; 

In my work and in my play 
Be thou with me through the day.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. You know, of course, that on the Island of Molokai, 
one of the Hawaiian Islands, a leper settlement is located. The village of 
Kalawao, in the beautiful Waihanan Valley, was the scene of Father Damien’s 
labors. Who will tell us about Father Damien? Whose command was he 
obeying? 

For Older Pupils. Are there many lepers in the world today? Where is 
our largest colony of lepers? In Mexico, Central and South America there 
are unnumbered lepers. In Paramaribo alone, the capital city of Dutch Guiana, 
one-tenth of the population of thirty thousand is afflicted with this awful dis- 
ease. Here there is a Bethesda Leper Home, conducted by workers connected 
with the Dutch Reformed, Lutheran, and Moravian Churches. In the far East, 
India concedes that at least two hundred thousand of her population are lepers, 
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vast numbers of them homeless outcasts, regarded as suffering from the curse 
of their gods. China has thousands upon thousands. Korea has probably 
thirty thousand. The Japanese Medical Department claims to have official 
knowledge of at least forty thousand leprous families in Japan, and those who 
know say it is safe to multiply that number by two or three in order to get 
the actual total. Is it not appalling to think of all this suffering humanity, with 
“likes and dislikes, loves and hatreds, just like ours, altogether such as we are 
ourselves”? How were lepers in Palestine regarded in Christ’s day? 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Tus Grace of GRATITUDE 


The Thanklessness of the Nine. I am amazed that they did not hurry 
back, like the one Samaritan, to throw themselves gratefully at their great 
Healer’s feet. Perhaps what held them back was fear of the priests, who were 
angry enough at Christ already, and would not hesitate to vent their rage on 
any who spoke well of him, a rage which the Samaritan stranger could afford 
to despise; or possibly they may have said to themselves, “Time enough for 
thanks when we have first proved the permanence of the cure’; or perhaps, 
like thousands everywhere, they were so full of the thought of now being 
able to get back to their homes and business, so absorbed by recalling their 
happy past, and visioning a still happier future, that they had no further 
thought to spare for the gracious one who had set them free. But I seem to 
see a truer reason for it still. The nine had thought only of his wonderful 
power. ‘The poor, despised Samaritan thought also of his deep, compassionate 
love, a love that pitied and healed even him; and it is love alone that ever leads 
to thankfulness. There was no sense of obligation in the nine. They almost felt 
that, being Jews, they had a sort of claim to any blessing that others of Israel 
were receiving at this Prophet’s hands. The poor Samaritan could claim noth- 
ing, and his sense of obligation was all the deeper for that. G. H. Knight, in 
The Master's Questions to His Disciples. 

A Great Assumption. Dr. Charles F. Aked has a sermon upon this inci- 
dent which forms our lesson, and he entitles it, “The Most Popular Sin in the 
World.” Ingratitude seems to be the most popular sin in the world, and it is 
because it is so easy, he affirms. Usually, it only consists in doing nothing. 
We have no desire to be brutal, he continues. As a matter of fact, we tell our- 
selves, we really did appreciate the kindness, and we only did not think to say 
how much we felt? That is all. “I never thought of it!’ That is our excuse. 
And that is our condemnation. We never thought about it! And then we try 
to comfort ourselves by the reflection that “Anyway, he knew I was pleased 
and that I really was grateful.’ It is a large assumption. Why should you 
assume that he—or she—is competent to divine what you were incompetent to 
express? And why leave it to be assumed at all? In such a world as this. 
with its real sorrows, with its heads that ache and its hearts that break, with 
its humiliating sickness, crushing poverty, shame, pain, and death, why’ leave 
unexpressed the kindly thought, unsaid the gracious word which had been as 
a ray of sunlight in a darkened world? When these kindly, gracious feelings 
possess you, tell your gratitude and tell your love. * 

Gratitude is the Memory of the Heart. The reason why we are ungrate- 
ful, is not because we have a bad heart, but because we have a bad memory 
“Gratitude is the memory of the heart,’ and we love feebly because we forget 
easily. Take up, you who have reached mid-life, any diary or letters you may 
have written twenty or even ten years ago. Read their story, and you will be 
amazed to find how much you have forgotten.. Not forgotten in facts, but for- 
gotten in feelings. You read of people once so dear, now only a name or 
worse; of emotions once so keen and vibrant that now awaken no echoes in 
your soul, That chord of music has been lost out of your life. As you begin 
to live these scenes over again you realize, if you are a true man, how un- 
grateful you are—ungrateful to men, ungrateful most of all to God. You see 
in these pages men who helped you, women who loved you, great events that 
came to you like the lifting of a cloud of agony off your life. What a surge 
of joy filled your bosom then! How it flowed out in love to man, in promises 
to God! Where is it now? Is it dead? Are you the man who was, and is 
and all he was—overworn? VW’. M. Mackay, in The Man in the Street. 
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Il Gtvg Grory to Gop 


Jesus was concerned about his Father’s Honor. What chiefly impresses 
the listener here is not the wonderful exhibition of the Lord’s power, in heal- 
ing these lepers without a touch, without any outward sign, without even a 
word commanding the disease to depart; nor his equally wonderful omniscience, 
his certainty that, on their way to the priests, the cure had actually taken place: 
but rather his grieved disappointment, arising from the unthankfulness of the 
healed. Accustomed though he had long been to the ingratitude of men, this 
new exhibition of it went to his heart. He wanted no honor for himself. It 
was his Father's honor he was concerned about. He did not say, “There hath 
none returned fo thank me, except this stranger’; but “There hath none returned 
to give glory to God.” It was “the Father dwelling in him who did the works”; 
and to see him dishonored by “his own,’ while an outsider, a Samaritan, gave 
instant thanks, was a sharper sorrow to the Lord than any despite to himself. 
This thanklessness of the healed was one of the many “sufferings of Christ’; 
and yet how meekly he took it! The harshest thing he said about it was only 
“Where are the nine?” G. H. Knight, in The Master’s Questions. 

The Everywhere Thankful People. The Everywhere Thankful People are 
always thankful because they know that al] their good gifts come from God. 
Not simply the things for which they ask, or the special things which no one 
else has, but those which come to us all: the sunshine, the spring-time, the 
flowers, the blue sky, the refreshing wind, the sight of beauty, that which 
makes us laugh, and all the friendly human kindnesses. Many of us forget 
that these are from our Father; we only count the special things as being his 
gifts. That is a-little like a boy who thinks that the only gifts his father 
and mother make to him are the gifts he receives on his birthday. He comes 
down to look with excitement on his plate to see what parcels are lying there 
for him. He sees one parcel and peeps within it, and without looking at the 
writing, shouts with glee, “I know whose present this is—father’s!” Can you 
guess what the present was? A silver watch. And then he quickly opens 
another parcel, small and closely wrapped, and is, if possible, happier than be- 
fore. “Ah,” he says again, “this is mother’s present”—a wonderful knife, with 
half-a-dozen blades, and corkscrews and gimlets, and all manner of con- 
trivances. Yes, these are his father’s and his mother’s presents to him. But 
what a foolish boy he is if he thinks that these are their only gifts to him 
throughout the year. His clothes, his food, the bed on which he lies, the holi- 
days he has, all the little pleasures that come by the way—they are all his 
father’s and mother’s gifts. How ungrateful and how stupid the boy is if he 
only says “Thank you” on his birthday, and forgets to say it, or at least to 
express it in deeds and words, on other days of the year. 

Well, just as ungrateful and just as stupid are many people, when they thank 
God only for’ the special things, and forget to thank him for all the wonderful 
gifts of every day. But the Everywhere Thankful People have long ago 
learned the good habit, and there is never a day that they do not look up and 
say, “Thank God! thank God!” Sometimes it is the scudding clouds that make 
them glad; sometimes it is the sight of some good man; sometimes it is a little 
success in work when they had dreaded failure; sometimes it is deliverance 
from a temptation which had sorely tried them. 

T will tell you how you can learn to be thankful. Begin and keep a little 
book in which you write down every night the pleasant things God has sent 
you, taking a page for every day. When you first begin, you may find that you 
have almost nothing to write in your book. But as you go on and learn the 
habit of watching for the gleams of sunshine and the glints of kindness, you 
will find that your page gets fuller and fuller, until at last I can imagine your 
mother saying to you one evening: “Why are you writing so long in that 
little book in which you write every night before you go to bed? You will 
spoil your eyes writing in the twilight, for you seem to have more and more to 
write every evening.” Then I think you may put your little book away, for you 
will have learned the habit of being one of God’s cheerful ones. You will have 
joined the Company of the Everywhere Thankful People. R. C. Gillie, in The 
Fascinated Child. 

The Right Spirit for Memorial Day. Yesterday was Memorial Day, and 
these words of Ralph Welles Keeler apply to our lesson topic: 
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On Memorial Day men assemble in the cities and towns of the land to praise 
the names and decorate the graves of the thousands of men in the North, 
and the South, who went forth from their homes in defense of principles held 
sacred. Many died in the throes of actual battle; others lived lives made 
short by injuries received and diseases contracted in battle and in camp. All 
contributed to the making possible of the heritage of stability of government 
and institutions. The spirit of our Memorial Day observances will be of value 
or an empty form as we enter into them with the spirit of a gratitude de- 
termined to perpetuate what our fathers fought for, or with an indifferent 
laudation which only for the moment gives credit to the heroism of their lives. 
To those banded together for the study of life’s best and the perpetuation in 
actual life of the practical teachings of Jesus Christ, is given an opportunity 
to make this day count, not only as an occasion of national gratitude, but also 
as a time when a larger gratitude may be manifested and preserved to the God 
who has so revealed himself through the Master of men, that one counts it a 
privilege to lay down his life for a principle, the blessings of the establishing 
of which he will never personally enjoy. 


III Mrusstonary Toric: Lerers or Today 


The Mission to Lepers in India and the East. “Amor de Dios!” “Amor 
de Dios!” (“For the love of God!) were the cries which came from the road- 
side in the southern part of Old Mexico. We had scarcely noticed the bundles 
of rags till we heard the cries, but as*one or two of the bundles began to move, 
crawling slowly toward us, we saw that fingers and toes were missing, hands 
were bleeding, featureless faces were rotting away, and then one of our num- 
ber exclaimed, “Lepers!” Hastily throwing toward them the small change 
which we kept ready for beggars, we fled, and it was some time before we 
could throw off the feeling that we must somehow haye contracted that dread 
disease from the nearness of those horrible-looking sufferers—“butt-ends of 
human beings,” to use Stevenson’s phrase. 

Yet among stricken beings such as these, great-hearted missionaries are liv- 
ing, devoting to them all the skill of long training, and all the love of Christ- 
like hearts. Through the international and undenominational “Mission to 
Lepers in India and the East,” missionaries of America and Europe are doing a 
great work. Over eighty leper asylums, having ten thousand leper inmates, 
were in their care last year and of this number three thousand five hundred 
have been brought to Christ. In one asylum, where each leper receives eight 
cents a week with which to purchase all his necessities and luxuries, they con- 
tribute of their substance to the Bible and Christian Tract Society, Christian 
Endeavor, and the National Missionary. Truly they are a grateful as well as 
a stricken people. 

Some One once Loved a Leper! A middle-aged, refined man came into 
our asylum on Friday morning. On the following Sunday we were having our 
usual service in a little grove of trees. The Indian pastor was preaching from 
the miracle recorded in Matthew 8.1-4, and was emphasizing the love that Jesus 
had for the leper. This chap sat literally at the feet of the preacher, squat on 
the ground, his knees tucked up under his chin, his arms folded around his 
knees, face upturned, eyes and mouth wide open, listening to the wondrous 
story of the love of Jesus. He stood it just as long as he could. Then he said: 
“Stop there, preacher. Am I hearing you right? Are you trying to tell us 
that there was someone once here upon earth who loved a leper?” 

“Yes, Iam.” “Well, who was it?” “Jesus.” “Who is he? Where does it 
tell about him?” “It tells about him in this Bible’ “Is that Bible written in 
Hindu?” “Yes, and you shall have a copy.” And I heard him repeating to 
himself: “Ts it not strange! Some one once loved a leper!” An Indian Mis- 
sionary. 

What you can Do for Lepers. A special effort is being made by Rev. 
Samuel D. Price, the Superintendent of the Department of Utilizing Waste 
Material of the World’s Sunday-school Association, to send pictures to eve 
leper asylum the world over. Can not every one of us help him do this? (In- 
terest your class in this good work. Write to Mr. Price at 1415 Mallers Build- 
ing, Chicago, Illinois, for the address of a leper asylum.) 
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SENTENCE SERMONS 


Measure your mercies by the foot-rule of your deserts. Mark Guy Pearse. 
A man must be worse than an infidel who does not see the goodness of God 
or has not gratitude enough to acknowledge it. George Washington. 


I hate ingratitude more in a man 

Than lying, vainness, babbling, drunkenness, 
Or any taint of vice whose strong corruption 
Inhabits our frail blood. Shakespeare. 


Prayer that begins with praise doubles its blessings. Dr. J. H. Jowett. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits. Ps. 103.2. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


Are you like the nine or like the one? Will you not make and keep this 
resolve: I will always express my gratitude for any favor or service shown 
me: if prevented from doing this at the time, I will not fail to secure an early 
opportunity ? 

Think and Thank! This is the way in which an appeal for a deserving 
charity is headed, and here are the words which apply to every one of us: 
What will you render unto God for all his benefits to you? I would ask all to 
Think and Thank. Thank God for having cast your lines in pleasant places, 
and Think practically and sympathetically of those who are in different circum- 
stances. A little more thoughtfulness would add tremendously to the thank- 
fulness of our own lives and the happiness of others. 

Our Prayer: How can we thank thee enough, O our Father, for all thy 
wonderful gifts, for all thy mercies, for all thy love? For food and raiment, 
for home and loved ones, and above all for thy Unspeakable Gift, Christ Jesus 
our Lord, we praise thee, O God, we give thanks unto thee, we glorify thee. 


SUBJECTS FOR THE BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Ingrates. 
2. Treatment of lepers. See Literary Digest, Feb. 22, 1913, p. 404; March 
8, 1913,p. 508. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. In what connection in Mt. and Mark are the 
words of v. 31 found? (Bible Concordance.) 2. Describe the grinding of 
grain referred to in v. 35. (Guide, p. 216.) 3. How did the Pharisees think 
of the “Kingdom of God?” (Guide, 94, p. 217.) 4. When did Jesus first 
preach about the coming of the Kingdom of God? (Mt. 4.17, 23.) 5. When 
did he bid the Twelve preach the coming of the Kingdom? (Mt. 10.7.) 6. 
What did he say about it when he sent forth the Seventy? (Lesson II, First 
Quarter.) 7. What do the Beatitudes say about the nature of those who pos- 
sess the Kingdom? 8. What are some other references to the Kingdom in the 
Sermon on the Mount? 9. What can you tell about the style of Matthew’s 
Gospel? (Guide, p. 23.) 

Questions to think about. 1. What is the meaning of “cometh not with 
observation”? 2. What is the meaning of “Lo, here! or, There?” (Guide, {j4, 
p. 214. 3. How was the Kingdom “within” the Pharisees, to whom Jesus was 
speaking? (Guide, 4, p. 214.) 4. What is the meaning of verse 22? (Guide, 
p. 214.) 5. What is the meaning of v. 24? (Guide, p. 215.) 6. Explain the 
reference to the days of Noah. (A lesson of last fey 7. Explain the refer- 
ence to the days of Lot. (A lesson of last year.) 8. Explain v. 27. (Guide, p. 
215.) 9. Explain v. 30. (Guide, p. 215.) 10. What did Jesus mean by say- 
ing, “Remember Lot’s wife?” (Guide, p. 215.) 11. Explain v. 33. (Guide, p. 
215.) 12. What is the force of verses 34 and 35? (Guide, p. 215.) 13. Ex- 
plain Jesus’ words in v. 37. (Guide, p. 215.) 14. Answer the review questions 
on p. 217 of The Guide. 15. When Joseph explained Pharaoh’s dream and 
gave such sound counsel, what kind of man did Pharaoh say Joseph was? 
(Lesson of last year.) 16. Is the Kingdom of God within men to-day? 

Note Book Work. XX. A miracle of Healing and its Reward. 
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Lesson X—JUNE 7 
THE COMING OF THE KINGDOM 


Golden Text 


Lo, the kingdom of God is within you. Lk. 17.21 


LESSON Luke 17.20-37 COMMIT verse 33 


20 And being asked by the Pharisees, when the kingdom of God cometh, he 
answered them and said, The kingdom of God cometh not with observation: 21 
neither shall they say, Lo, here! or, There! for lo, the kingdom of God is within you. 

22 And he said unto the disciples, The days will come, when ye shall desire to 
see one of the days of the Son of man, and ye shall not see it. 23 And they shall 
say to you, Lo, there! Lo, here! go not away, nor follow after them: 24 for as the 
lightning, when it lighteneth cut of the one part under the heaven, shineth unto the 
other part under heaven; so shall the Son of man be in his day. 25 But first must 
he suffer many things and be rejected of this generation. 26 And as it came to pass 
in the days of Noah, even so shali it be also in the days of the Son of man. 27 
They ate, they drank, they married, they were given in marriage, until the day that 
Noah entered into the ark, and the flood came, and destroyed them all. 28 Likewise 
even as it came to pass in the days of Lot; they ate, they drank, they bought, they 
sold, they planted, they builded; 29 but in the day that Lot went out from Sodom it 
rained fire and brimstone from heaven, and destroyed them all: 30 after the same 
manner shal) it be in the day that the Son of man is revealed. 31 In that day, he 
that shall be on the housetop, and his goods in the house, let him not go down to 
take them away: and let him that is in the field likewise nor return back. 32 Re- 
member Lot’s wife. 33 Whosoever shall seek to gain his life shall lose it: but who- 
soever shall lose his life shall preserve it. 34 1 say unto you, in that night there 
shall be two men on one hed; the one shall be taken, and the other shall be left. 35 
There shall be two women grinding together; the one shall be taken, and the other 
shall be left. 37 And they answering say unto him, Where, Lord? And he said 
unto them, Where the body is thither will the eagles also be gathered together. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


20. Being asked by the Pharisees, when the Kingdom of God cometh, The 
Pharisees held the popular idea about the coming of the Kingdom of God. See 
below.—Cometh not with observation. ‘There are no special outward signs to 
herald its coming. The Greek word taparnpjoeat, observation, is used astro- 
nomically of the close observation of heavenly bodies and may suggest the cur- 
rent expectation that the Kingdom was to come in bodily shape from the sky. 

21. Lo, here! or, There! You cannot localize the Kingdom of God. On an 
ancient Syrian fragment the familiar words in Lk. 1.33 read “and to his King- 
dom there shall be no frontier.-—The Kingdom. ‘The phrase on the lips of 
Jesus meant a Kingdom totally different from what it did on the lips of the Phari- 
sees: to the latter it meant a political empire of Israel; to Jesus it means a rule 
spiritual in its nature and universal in its extent, a rule of righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Spirit—Within you. Or in the midst of you, RVm. 
The Greek preposition means both within and in the midst of. Jesus was 
speaking to the Pharisees and the Kingdom had not received a welcome in their 
hearts, but it was in their midst in the hearts of Jesus and his followers. 
Where God is King, there is the Kingdom of God. 


22. Unto the disciples. The carping Pharisees have withdrawn, and Jesus 
can speak more openly.—The days will come. In their future persecution 
they will long for comfort—One of the days of the Son of man. not for the 
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time of their companionship with him on earth, but for his Second Advent, or 
coming.—Ye shall not see it. “The vision will be deferred till your heart gets 
sick; so laying you open to temptation through false readers of the times en- 
couraging delusive hope” (E-xpositor’s Greek Testament). 

23. They shall say to you, Lo, there! Lo, here! There will be many false 
predictions of the Advent: one will be called now here, now there, to await 
Christ’s appearing—Go not away, nor follow after them. Heed them not: 
do not leave your occupations to follow false guides. 

24. So shall the Son of man be in his day. Many ancient authorities omit in 
his day, RVm. The thought is that the appearing will be not “here” nor 
“there,” but everywhere, universal, even as the lightning flashes not in one 
spot but from one part unto the other part. 

25. Before exaltation must come suffering. 

26. As it came to pass in the days of Noah. Explained in the next verse.— 
Even so shall it be also in the days of the Son of man. As sudden as was 
the coming of the Deluge to the unprepared people of Noah’s day, shall be 
the Second Advent to the unprepared children of men. 

27. They ate . . . were given in marriage. The Flood came upon men 
who, despite the warnings they had had, were still concerned only with their 
usual occupations and pleasures. 

28-29. See Gen. 19. Another instance of a sudden fate befalling people oc- 
cupied with the thoughtless enjoyment of this present life. 

30. This is the conclusion of the long sentence which begins with verse 28.— 
In the day that the Son of man is revealed. The Greek word doxadirrerat, 
translated revealed, is the root whence our word apocalypse comes. “I under- 
stand this, the revelation of the Son of man, to refer to the moral and spiritual 
crises in which divine truth is made manifest to the individual soul. Then 
comes the need of swift decision for the right and persistence in following it. 
Then, truly, delays are dangerous” (C. F. Aked). 

31. See Mt. 24.15-18; Mk. 13.14-16, where this saying is connected with the 
destruction of Jerusalem when a literal flight was necessary. Here in Luke, 
with no reference to that national crisis, the meaning must be that the attitude 
of the follower of Christ who is ready for his Second Advent (or for his 
coming to the individual soul) is one of detachment from worldly interests as 
the sole things of value. 

32. Remember Lot’s wife. See Gen. 19.26. She looked back with longing for 
her worldly possessions and enjoyments in Sodom, and one who at the Second 
Advent thinks more about his goods than of The Good is, like her, unworthy 
of salvation. Dr. Plummer bids us note that Jesus says “Remember,” not ‘“Be- 
hold:” nothing that is in existence (pillar of salt) is appealed to, but only what 
has been told. 

33. Compare Lk. 9.24. He who deems his earthly life of the chief importance 
shall lose his eternal life, while he who is willing to lose his earthly life shall 
gain the real life, life eternal—Preserve it. Or, save it alive, RVm. 

34-35. See Mt. 24.40. The closest associations of life shall be broken, of two 
men in one bed and of two women grinding together, one shall be taken 
into the Kingdom and the other left outside (or the one taken from destruc- 
tion and the other left to his fate). ci 

37. Where, Lord. Jesus answers neither the “when” of verse 20 nor the 
“where” of v. 37: he never gratified mere curiosity —Where the body is thither 
qwill the eagles also be gathered together. This sounds like a current proverb. 
The interpretation given by the “One Volume Commentary” is: “Just as, 
wherever a carcass may happen to be, eagles or vultures will invariably be found; 
so at Christ’s second coming wherever a man dead in trespasses and sins is 
found, there also will Christ be revealed as an avenging judge. Thus ‘the car- 
cass’ represents the wicked, and the ‘eagles’ Christ and his avenging angels of 
judgment.” (See the interpretation given on p. 216.)—Eagles. Or, vultures, 
RVm. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


20. The Kingdom of God cometh not with observation. We have seen God 
redeem the prodigal. We have seen him lift a wretched reprobate from the 
ditch and transform him into respectability. We have seen him touch a crim- 
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inal with the glory of redeeming love and make him honest. We have seen his 
winsome grace tame the savage brute and give new hope to the despairing. We 
have seen God save a poor lost sinner from his sins. Not once or twice, but 
repeatedly have we seen all this. It appears all around us and we are dis- 
posed to call it a miracle. So it is, but it is only the start. It is nothing to 
what God is doing yonder in the midst, where he is growing a soul into the 
greatness and glory and Godlikeness that will fit it for heaven. But “the 
kingdom cometh not with observation.” Dr. James I. Vance, in Tendency. 


37. Where the body is, thither will the eagles also be gathered together. 
This is one of those strange, puzzling proverbs which Christ was fond of using, 
and which condenses a whole system of truth into a single sentence. The diffi- 
culty is to think through the words to the meaning which lies back of them 
and to grasp the idea which he wished to suggest. 


Vultures are nature’s scavengers. Wherever there are decaying bodies, cor- 
rupting the air, there are vultures to turn the dead and corrupting body over 
into new forms of life. Let us look a little further at the great scavenger pro- 
cesses of the world. They are everywhere to be found, in forms gigantic or 
microscopic. We often wonder why a good God made microbes. Well, if he 
had not, there would be no men to live in his fair world. This invisible army 
of microbes, which no man can number, ceaselessly fights for us against cor- 
ruption and pestilence. Most microbes are beneficent. Wherever anything is 
dying or decaying, there the tents of this army are pitched, and the noiseless 
work of cleaning the world goes on. They transform dead particles into living 
cells and change the deadly poisons into life. Without them the earth would 
be covered deep with fetid matter, and the world would be turned into a charnel 
house. Every mosquito that rises up from the marsh carries off in his marvel- 
ous little body some of the poison of the marsh. His music annoys us, but 
he has a function to fulfill, and he is doing what he can to sweeten the world. 
Nature won’t let the world corrupt. She has a million devices for purifying 
it and for turning death over into new life. Every blade of grass helps in this 
work. Look at an old rotten log or stump and you will find it furnishing 
sustenance to multitudinous forms of life on the inside and on the outside. 
Every bit of the old log which can be utilized is being transformed into new life, 
and what she cannot use this way she slowly burns up with her oxygen, so 
that in the midst of a dying world there is always life and health and sweet- 
ness. 


Now this is all a parable of the Kingdom of God! He that hath eyes to see 
let him see. What, we ask again, is the evidence that the Kingdom is coming? 
Why, wherever you see the good rising up in a life and the evil being weak- 
ened; wherever you see moral and spiritual life purifying away corrupt customs 
and vicious systems; wherever a sinner is being changed into a saint; wherever 
a life of God is consuming any forms of evil, there is the Kingdom. It may be 
and often is as silent as the growing of the grass. The stupendous forces of 
the world are not lightning and earthquake, but those slower processes which 
make the earth over and which repair during the warm days of spring all the 
wreckage of a long winter. Again and again it has happened that one man 
with a genuine love in his heart has transformed an entire neighborhood, with 
no forces but just this quiet power of love. Old prejudices capitulated before 
him. Long-standing evil customs gave way to him. Hostile families became 
united, and the spirit of brotherhood and co-operation spread by a wholesome 
contagion. That is the way the Kingdom of heaven comes. Editorial in the 
American Friend. 


LIGHT “FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


35. There shall be two women grinding together. In the East the greater 
part of the grain is ground by hand. Every household has its mill consisting 
of two stones, commonly about two and a half feet in diameter, fitted to each 
other, the one convex and the other concave. The grain is poured through 
a hole in the center of the upper stone and is crushed by the revolving of that 
stone upon the lower one. Two women sit facing each other and turn the 
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stone by means of a peg, or 
handle, inserted in the upper 
stone. One gives the handle a 
push with her left hand and pours 
in the grain with her right, and 
the other grasps the handle with 
her right hand when it reaches 
her and sends it on to the first eas 

one. When they become tired a. Hand mill. b. Lower Stone. c. Upper Stone 

they change places, and in this 

way they are able to keep up the grinding for several hours at a time, if nec- 
essary. Thus you see that when Jesus uses this illustration he speaks of two 
people that naturally belong together. See the photograph facing this lesson. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. To whom, in our first lesson of the year, did Jesus say 
the Kingdom of heaven belongeth? ‘Whosoever shall not receive the Kingdom 
of God as a little child, he shall in no wise enter therein:’? what did Jesus mean 
by this? To whom did Jesus say: “No man, having put his hand to the 
plow, and looking back, is fit for the Kingdom of God’? What did he mean 
by this remark? What does one of the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer say 
about the Kingdom of God? Tell the parable which compares the Kingdom ot 
God to a grain of mustard seed. What is its lesson? Tell the parable which 
compares it to leaven. What is its lesson? What is the Kingdom of God? 

Connection with the Last Lesson. Verses 20 and 21 are peculiar to Luke, 
but many of the sayings in the rest of the lesson are given by Matthew in the 
great discourse on the end of the world, chapter 24. Our text follows that of 
last week. Jesus had often spoken about the Kingdom of God. The Pharisees 
had witnessed many of the signs, or miracles, which he, the Messiah, had wrought 
—he had just now healed ten lepers—and many had heard his words in dis- 
course and in parable about the Kingdom, but they had not understood his use 
of the phrase. When was the Kingdom of God coming? They put their ques- 
tion to Jesus. We can well suppose their saying to one another: “This man 
talks overmuch about the Kingdom of God. He would be a king—but this 
rabble about him is not a kingdom!” 

The Pharisees’ and Jesus’ Use of the Phrase, the Kingdom of God. 
There was no subject in which the Jews of Christ’s day were more interested 
than the coming of the Kingdom of God. This very familiar phrase meant to 
them the coming of an earthly Jewish kingdom of great pomp and power, for 
they thought that their Roman rulers were to be overthrown and from Jeru- 
salem the Messiah, God’s chosen King for Israel, was to rule the world, and 
to Israel all nations were to pay tribute. 

Jesus took this familiar phrase and fulfilled it, filled it full, with a new, true 
meaning and preached its coming. The Pharisees had been wholly mistaken 
as to the nature of the Kingdom and the mission of the Messiah. The King- 
dom of God is not spectacular, not to be visualized nor localized. It is like a 
bit of leaven which the woman took and hid in three measures of meal till all 
was leavened. God’s throne is invisible for it is in the hearts of his followers. 
God himself is Spirit and therefore his Kingdom is a spiritual Kingdom. 

Time and Place. See p. 208. 

Lesson Outline. I. The Pharisees’ Question about the Coming of the King- 
dom and Jesus’ Answer, 20-21. IJ. The Advent of the Son of Man will not be 
Localized, 22-25. III. The Advent will be Sudden, 26-30. IV. Be Ready, 
31-33. V. The Final Separation, 34-37. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


The Kingdom of God is within you. Do you appreciate what this means, 
you who are striving to lead your pupils to become members of that King- 
dom? What you say and do is the stream; your inner life is the fountain 
whence it flows. A tree is known by its fruit: your conduct is the visible 
fruit of the tree which is your character. What you say to your pupils has no 
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effect if what you do does not agree with your words. What you do for 
them has no effect if those special deeds are not in accord with your life. It 
is the Kingdom within you, your own Christian character, that may influence 
your pupils far more than all you may say. Your real influence and power 
come from your inner life, there is the true source of your success as a teacher. 
“One always felt that one must measure up to him when one came into his 
presence” was the tribute a pastor paid to a friend’s memory, to the King- 
dom of God that was so evidently within his soul. That is the influence un- 
consciously exerted by the true teacher. 


The Kingdom of God is within your pupils. Your mission is told in Para- 
celsus :— 


Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 

From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 
And to know 

Rather consists in opening out a way 

Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 

Than in effecting entry for a light 

Supposed to be without. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


Verses 26-30 recall two lessons of our last year’s course which your pupils 
should know. Tell the stories of the saving of Noah and the saving of Lot, by 
questions if possible, placing the emphasis upon God’s care of Noah and of Lot 
rather than upon the destruction of the wicked people. Teach as your lesson 
truth that the followers of Jesus are those who try to do what he wants them 
to do, and they are guided and cared for by God. Question your pupils about 
some of the things which they have learned this year that Jesus wants them 
to do. Explain our Golden Text’ as descriptive of those who do what pleases 
Jesus Christ, or teach 1 Pet. 5.7: Casting all your care upon him, for he 
careth for you. The following words from the pen of the Rey. Frank T. Bay- 
ley, in “The Congregationalist,’ will help impress your lesson truth. 

Sand in the shoes makes walking anything but easy! A big rock in the path 
wouldn’t give half so much trouble. You can just walk around the boulder, 
and that is the end of it. But those pebbles in the shoes! You carry them 
along with you and every step you take they hurt. A boy or a girl would very 
soon sit down by the roadside and shake the sand out of both shoes and go on 
rejoicing. Of course! But there are some people—grown-up people—who are 
not so wise. They have a good many troubles, some of them large, like the 
boulder in the road, but most of them small, and the small trials plague them 
a good deal more than the big ones. They have learned to leave the greater 
difficulties to God. The boulder is too large for them to lift out of the road: 
so they just leave it to the Heavenly Father, as they have a right to do, and 
go on their way. But the sand grains in the shoes! these are the petty trials, 
and these they just carry about with them. I wonder if people think that God 
cannot be trusted with the pebbles as well as with the great boulders? ‘“Cast- 
ing all your care upon him, for he careth for you’ must include the pebbles. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. What is Jesus’ parable about the mustard seed? His 
parable about the leaven? According to these parables, where was the King- 
dom of God? By what is the petition in the Lord’s Prayer about the coming 
of God’s Kingdom followed? Is he who does the will of God a citizen in God’s 
Kingdom? The Pharisees once asked Jesus a question about the Kingdom: 
what was it? What did the Pharisees think the Kingdom of God would be? — 


For Older Pupils. Begin by recalling, by questions, the teaching of Jesus 
concerning the Kingdom of God in our earlier lessons. See the Review Ques- 
tions, p. 217. Then call for the meaning of the phrase as the Pharisees used it. 
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I THs Kincepom or Gop is witHin You 


Christ’s Definition of Christianity. The questions, What is Christianity? 
Who is a Christian? What are the tests of discipleship? have been answered 
by a thousand different men. Unfortunately, also, they have been answered 
in a thousand different ways. In the midst of all the differences of the scholar, 
therefore, we turn to Christ’s statement, for we can find rest when we allow 
him to define Christianity in his own words, and in his own way. 


“The kingdom of heaven is within you” he tells us. The Kingdom of Heaven, 
then, is a state of mind and character. It is a dispositional quality. It is not a 
city, located yonder behind the fretted firework of stars. The Kingdom of 
Heaven is enthroned in the city of man’s soul. Sometimes we forget Christ’s 
use of the word “kingdom” has colored all scientific thought, and that, just 
here, science will help us. We characterize the stone as the kingdom of min- 
eral, having weight; the tree represents the vegetable kingdom—it adds life 
to weight; the bird represents the animal kingdom—to weight and life it adds 
the power of movement; man represents the rational kingdom—to weight and 
life and locomotion he adds reason. Last comes the Christian—he represents 
Christ’s kingdom of heaven. To weight and life and locomotion and reason 
he adds God’s life in the soul of man, through righteousness, love, peace, joy. 
And who is this Christian who has the Kingdom of Heaven within him? He 
is one who loves what Christ loves, hates what Christ abhors. He also loves 
whom Christ loves—the child, the publican, the prodigal, the poor, the broken- 
hearted. He loves the deeds Christ did and does them. And he who is con- 
scious of the beginning of love for what Christ loved, and of abhorrence for 
what Christ abhorred, has begun to be a Christian. From a Recent Sermon by 
Dr, N. D. Hillis. 


Christ’s Illustration of Christianity. But it is not enough for Christ to de- 
fine Christianity. He goes on to illustrate it. Indeed, Christianity is Christ. 
His test of discipleship was that a man loves what he loved, does what he did, 
and does all of these things under his personal leadership and love. Indeed, 
for the purpose of illustration I may say that he did not emphasize the church 
as important, nor the doctrine as important, nor the government as important. 
Of course this is a half truth. Lest men confuse Christianity with the church, 
he never organized a church. Thirty years after his death, his disciples were 
still offering sacrifices of lambs and wheat and doves in the synagogues, nor 
did they suspect that a separate church would ever spring up. Lest his dis- 
ciples confuse Christianity with ecclesiasticism, he never ordained any priest 
or founded a presbytery or church. He wrote out no sermon, he left no creed, 
he spoke his words and his words died with the vibrating air. What did Jesus 
Christ do? He simply was Jesus in his own person, was Christianity. What 
he was is light and leaven and salvation to the world. But we worship no 
dead Christ, but the living Christ; and what he is still saves men. He, there- 
fore, during his career, illustrated his definition of the kingdom of heaven in 
the soul of man. He was poor in spirit; pure in heart; meek and gentle; hun- 
gered and thirsted after righteousness; was a peacemaker; was persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake; forgave his enemies; unto institutions he was salt; unto 
darkened minds he was light; unto all who were pursued he was a city on a 
hill, offering refuge; he was leaven; he was love. And being this and mani- 
festing forth the kingdom of heaven in the soul of man he lived it. Witness 
his love to children, his solicitude for the sinner, the prodigal; his succor for 
the lost, his patient, all-forgiving love for his disciples. Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount is only a verbal photograph of Christ’s life on the hills of Galilee. He 
is an embodied sermon, an incarnate Gospel, a fleshed kingdom of heaven. 
From a Recent Sermon by Dr. N. D. Hillis. 

A Helpful Comparison. You cannot see spring, and you can see the tree. 
Spring is a spirit and should get into the tree and permeate it. Yet the spring 
and the tree are distinct. The tree may be dead with spring all round about. 
The Kingdom cometh as the spring comes. We know spring has come though 
we cannot see it. It is in the air. It is a spirit. We see everywhere its evi- 
dences. You go out one morning, for the first time that year you advance to 
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meet it, and you say with a joyful welcome in your heart, “Spring has come.” 
A new spirit is in the air, pervading all things, and this spirit enters into your 
blood, and brings with it a new hope and a new life. Peter McPhail, in a Re- 
cent Sermon. 

A Hard Lesson. Boniface is the name of a monk who was “the Apostle 
to Germany” when the people in her great forests were heathen. His name 
means “Well-doer,” and such he was to those wild warriors. They worshipped 
the sun and the moon, and they even offered human sacrifices in their sacred 
groves. “These great warriors listened to the words of love spoken by Boni- 
face, and as they listened they were touched. They knew so little of God, and 
had not heard of one God, but of many. But they believed in some good 
things. They honored courage, and they saw courage in all this missionary 
did. He believed in God’s voice. They, too, heard it in the whispering of the 
trees, in the tempest and in the thunder. The story of the greatest hero, Jesus 
Christ, appealed to them, but they could not find it easy to understand that 
sacrifice does not please God—except the sacrifice of our own wills—and that 
no sacred oak can be the home of a great spirit, but that the Great Spirit 
dwells in men.” 

It was hard for such idolaters as these warriors to learn that the Kingdom 
of God is within, in the heart, for they had first to learn that it was not with- 
out, in trees, for they mixed up the new teaching with their old tree-worship. 
At last the missionary induced them to look on while he cut down a gigantic 
oak, the most sacred of their trees. They expected their god Thor would 
strike Boniface dead, and when they saw the great tree fall, and the missionary 
was still unharmed, they acknowledged that God was not in the tree. From 
the wood of that oak they built a little chapel, and there the missionary told 
them of Jesus Christ and his words about the Kingdom. 

The Great Miracle wrought by the Kingdom within the Heart. Among 
Russian peasants, Italian quarrymen, Chinese coolies, Christ works his re- 
deeming miracles, when he enters the human heart, when his Spirit becomes 
the motive of life and action; and whether a man is a Russian mujik, an 
Italian quarryman or a Slovak miner, the grace of God can shape and lift and 
fill him so that he will grow into the image of the Son of God. Dr. Edward 
A. Steiner, in Conservation of National Ideals. 


II Losrne or Garnine Lis 


The Soul is the Life. What an incalculable depth of gratitude we owe to 
our Authorized English translation of the Bible! But it has done us all the 
same a few wrongs; and among these not the least considerable is that often, 
even in the same passage, it has translated one word in the original at one 
time “soul” and at another time “life.” The result is that we have got into 
the habit of thinking that a man’s soul is something mystical, something vague 
something different from that actual, breathing, struggling human life which 
we know so well. But it is not so. The soul is nothing else than the life, the 
sum of vital powers which we expend. To save your soul is nothing else than 
to preserve your life, to make the best of yourself; to lose your soul is nothing 
else than to defile, to spoil, to waste your vital powers, to make the worst of 
yourself, Of course, if this is to be true, you must remember that your soul 
is yourself and yours beyond the grave; and to save your soul is to make the 
oie of yourself considered as an immortal being. Bishop Gore, in Expository 

ies. 

Two Instances. Whosoever shall seek to gain his life shall lose it: but who- 
soever shall lose his life shall preserve it. This thought is more familiar to us 
in the words recorded by Matthew: Whosoever would save his life shall lose 
tte and whosoever shall lose his life for my sake shall find it. Soon after the 
terrible fire at the Iroquois Theatre a friend met a great, strong man who was 
one of the few in the theatre who escaped. Naturally the friend congratulated 
him upon his good fortune. But the man answered sadly: “Escape? I did 
not escape. I had no interest in that building: nevertheless, everything I had 
was burned up in that fire, my self-respect, my honor—all the things that make 
amanaman. In the excitement I lost my head. Perhaps I trampled on women 
and children. I do not know. I have enough for my family; they do not need 
me. I was the man who ought to have died in that fire. You congratulate 
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me that I am alive; you ought rather to pity me that I am not dead.” Seeking 
to gain his life he had lost it. 

At that same fire a fine young man, the nephew of Dr. Gunsaulus, saved many 
lives. He chanced to be passing as the flames burst forth, and helped to pull 
many out of the struggling, frantic mass of people into safety. Later he stood 
on a narrow plank between the burning building and the adjoining one and 
rescued nineteen women and children. He himself was fatally burned while 
saving others and died in the hospital soon afterwards. In losing his life he 
preserved it, for with his dying breath he quoted the words of the sermon he 
had last heard, “For this cause came I into the world.” Could the strong man 
who saved his own life have changed places with the young man who saved the 
lives of others at that fire, most gladly would he have done this. 

A Supreme Sense of the Value of the Soul. I remember some years ago 
being present at a meeting held in honor of an old teacher who was passing 
into retirement. A large company had gathered together, among them men who 
had made their mark in public life. Several of these rose and spoke in the 
old man’s praise. He was not a man of unusual attainments or of notable 
gifts, but he had evidently done those men, who were paying him honor, a 
service they had come long distances to acknowledge. As I listened to the 
words of generous eulogy I discerned what it was that drew them all to 
respectful gratitude. The words they quoted with deepest feeling were not 
his pregnant comments on men and things, not his wittiest jests, and not his 
wisest counsels. They were the words in which they had felt the trembling 
of a deep passion, all the deeper for a shy man’s reticence, which believed that 
each of them had a spiritual nature to be created anew in the image of Christ. 
These men, busy in the keen struggle of life, one by one bowed down in 
reverence before the man whose years had been spent, and whose duty had 
been fulfilled, under a supreme sense of the value of the soul. W.M. Clow, in 
Expository Times. 

A Fable and its Lesson about Saving and Losing the Divine Life in the 
Heart. The monkish chronicles of the early ages of Christianity wrapped 
the truths which they wished to teach, in quaint allegories to attract their 
heathen readers. One of these fables is as true in significance as it was in 
the days of the Cesars. 

A flock of birds mysteriously appeared one day in a city out of a clear sky, 
and sought refuge in all manner of strange hiding-places. 

One flew into a bare stone cell, where it died of starvation; another into the 
gaping throat of a wild boar, and was stifled by fat; a third was placed by a 
princess in a beautiful cage. At first she counted the bird as her chief treasure 
and fed and cherished it. Then she began to decorate the cage with gold and 
jewels, and forgot its inmate, until one day she found it starved and dead. 

But another took refuge in the breast of a woman so poor that she had only 
rags to keep her warm and crusts to eat. The bird was her only happiness. 

When the winter night came, a call sounded from the sky for the birds to 
return. There was but one of them yet living. It flew from the breast of a 
poor woman who lay frozen to death by the roadside, and heaven opened to take 
it in. 

The allegory needs no interpretation. As we walk along the street to-day 
and look into the faces of the passers-by, we can read the story of the bird 
from heaven which was given to each one of them at birth. In that man’s 
breast it died of cold; in this it was stifled by swinish appetites; that woman’s 
body is a beautiful cage, which she so loves to adorn that she altogether 
forgets its holy tenant. But there are men and women who meet us every 
day, whose every word and action are fragments of harmony, from the divine 
dweller in their hearts. Youth’s Companion. 


III Rememeer Lots Wire 


Delays are sometimes Fatal. The story of the destruction of the Cities 
of the Plain was in our course last year. You can quickly recall the scene. 
The iniquity of Sodom was full, it cried to Heaven for vengeance. The word 
of the Lord came to Lot: “Arise, take thy wife and thy two daughters that 
are here, lest thou be consumed in the iniquity of the city.” So Lot and his 
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family fled, but it is related that Lot’s wife looked back, and that longing back- 
ward look was fatal, she died in the way. Where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also. ‘The treasures and the heart of Lot’s wife were in the 
wicked city she was leaving. The impending doom called for swift action. 
Her delay proved fatal. “Lot’s wife illustrates the perils of a divided heart, 
of backward-looking glances charged with passionate if secret longings, war- 
ring against all the instincts of the soul that bid us look forward to high 
levels and purer air.” 

We cannot Afford to Play with Questions of Human Destiny. In those 
moments when Christ comes to us, comes to compel our choice, the divided 
heart, the soul that cannot choose, the will that is shaken by antagonistic de- 
sires, presages failure. Heroic choice is called for. It is the experience of our 
churches that the vast majority of the men and women who glorify God in 
a Christian life and serve his world through the medium of the church have 
taken a decisive step in early life. Nothing could be better, better for the 
individual, better for the church, better for the world. 

Your difficulty too often is that you wait to be Christians before you call 
yourself by Christ’s name. Then you will wait until the day of your death! 
The essential question is not whether you are, here and now, in every thought 
and word and act as one of the saints of God. The question is whether in 
your heart of hearts you desire to make an “honest try.” Christ looks not 
to the accomplishment but to the purpose. It is impossible that the Church 
should ask you for a nature sweet as that of John’s in his old age, or for 
consecration such as that of Paul’s in his sublimest hours. The Church asks 
in Christ’s name only for this desire after goodness, this reaching out toward 
consecration, this aspiration to a dedicated life. In one word, Christ asks, 
Would you like to be on my side if you could? And will you in my name 
and for my sake try to take my side in all the circumstances and the chances 
and the crises of your life? 

I urge upon you this hour of decision. I see no gain in delay. I see no 
reason for supposing that the moral conflict will grow easier. I cannot under- 
stand why choice should be more simple next week or next year or fifty years 
hence than today. I cannot learn that the world’s work has been done, or the 
world’s prizes gained, by leaving until tomorrow the moral choice which should 
be made today. 

Behold, now is the accepted time, the glorious time, the time of chivalry, 
of decision and of high resolve! Now is the day of salvation from doubt 
from vacillation and hesitation and fear. Now it is that the brave man chooses 
and the coward stands aside; that the earnest soul lays hold on God, and the 
half-hearted drifts rudderless out to sea on a stormy night! “Remember Lot’s 
BE ag ow ie ania from Old Events and Modern Meanings, by Dr. Charles 

. Aked. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


The inner world is at least as real as the outer and far more potent. Dr 
W. L. Watkinson. j 

Awed by the mighty outside world, we are in danger of forgetting that 
eternity has been set in the heart. Dr. W. L. Watkinson. 

Religion at its best is an increasing consciousness of God’s life in one’s own 
Charles Stelzle. 
Stop, man! Where dost thou run? 

Heav’n lies within thy heart. 
If thou seek’st God elsewhere, 
Misled, in truth, thou art. Angelus Silesius. 


The Kingdom of God is something more than a Kingdom of grim assent 
to a dominion without us and over us: the Kingdom of God is a Kingdom 
of glad consent to a dominion within us. George Dana Boardman. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


We should expect nothing so much every day as we expect Christ’s coming 
every day. That is the secret of a true Christian life. Dr. Horton. 
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Oh, all ye young hearts; consider the claim of this higher life upon you. 
To have the Kingdom of Heaven in your life and heart is the only thing worth 
while. When yonder sun is a burned-out ash-cinder you are to “live on 
and on!” Do you love what Christ loves? Do you hate deeds that he abhors? 
Is the Kingdom of Heaven set up in your soul? Being wise for today, so be 
wise also for the tomorrows! For it profiteth a man nothing if he gain the 
whole world, if he lose his own soul. Dr. N.. D. Hillis. 

Our Prayer: O be thou near to us, even in our very souls. Grant that 
more and more thoughts of thy thinking may come into our hearts day by 
day, till there shall be at last an open road between thee and us, and thy angels 
may ascend and descend upon us, so that we may be in thy heaven, even whilé 
we are upon thy earth. George MacDonald. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Illusions concerning the coming of the Kingdom of God. The Jews of 
Christ’s day and their political kingdom; the early Christians and their ex- 
pectation of the speedy return to earth of Christ the King; the modern So- 
cialists and their principles of perfect equality of income—a material concep- 
tion of the Kingdom. 

2. Christ’s lessons about the Kingdom. See “The Divine Life,” p. 763 of 
the Outlook for Aug. 6, 1910; “Shall the Kingdom come inside or outside the 
Church: The Social Purpose in The Church’s Message,” The Survey, April 6, 
IgI2. : 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. What was the Pharisees’ custom of fasting? 
(Guide, p. 225.) 2. Of tithing? (Guide, p. 225.) 3. Of praying? (Guide, 
p. 226.) 4. Give some self-complacent prayers of rabbis. (Guide, p. 226.) 
5. What does Mt. 6.5-15 say about sincerity in prayer? 6. What sins of the 
Pharisees did John the Baptist point out in Mt. 3.7-10? 7. What prophet saw 
his own sin by comparing himself with God: these are his words: “I saw 
the Lord, high and lifted up, and I cried, Woe is me!” 8. When did Jesus 
say that the publicans and sinners would enter the Kingdom before the Phari- 
sees and scribes? 9. Read Tennyson’s poem “Saint Simeon Stylites” and 
compare Simeon’s boastful words with the Pharisees’ in the parable. to, Tell 
the conversation between two Japanese spies who were captured and shot by 
the Russians in the late war. (Guide, p. 230.) 11. What does Luke record 
between the two parts of our lesson? 12. What was a “chief publican’? 
(Guide, p. 227.) 13. What was the sycomore tree? (Guide, p. 225.) 14. 
Tlow did publicans wrongfully exact from others? (Guide, p. 227.) 15. In 
Lk. 3.13 what did Jesus tell the publicans not to do? 16. Where was Jericho 
and what were its exports? Guide, p, 228.) 

Questions to think about. 1. Why did the Pharisee pray? 2. Was the 
Pharisee grateful or boastful? 3. What was wrong about the Pharisee’s 
prayer? 4. What was a publican? (Lesson IV.) 5. In what estimation 
were publicans held? 6. Is there anyone who needs not the publican’s prayer? 
7. Of what Beatitude is the publican in the parable an example? 8. What 
noted publican did Jesus call? (Matthew.) 9. For what lesson was the 
last part of verse 14 of our Golden Text? 10. What is the lesson of the first part 
of this verse? (Guide, p. 225.) 11. Why has our Lesson Committee put to- 
gether the parable and the account of Zaccheus? (Guide, p. 227.) 12. Of 
what other things have the Pharisees accused Jesus? (Guide, p. 226.) 13. 
Assign Review Questions, p. 227. 

Memory and Note Book Work. Commit to memory Dr. Jowett’s words on 
p. 225, or Tennyson’s words, p. 230. Write XXI, A Lesson about The Coming 
of The Kingdom. 
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Lesson XI—JuneE 14 
THE FRIEND OF SINNERS 
Golden Text 


I came not to call the righteous, but sinners. Mk. 2.17 


LESSON Luke 18.9-14; 19.1-10 COMMIT 109.10 


18.9 And he spake also this parable unto certain who trusted in themselves that 
they were righteous, and set all others at nought: 10 Two men went up into the 
temple to pray; the one a Pharisee, and the other a publican. 1! The Pharisee 
stood and prayed thus with himself, God, | thank thee, that | am not as the rest of 
men, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this publican. 12 | fast twice in 
the week; | give tithes of all that I get. {3 But the publican, standing afar off, 
would not lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote his breast, saying, 
God, be thou merciful to me a sinner. 14 1 say unto you, This man went down to 
his house justified rather than the other: for every one that exalteth himself shall 
be humbled; but he that humbleth himself shall be exalted. 

{9.1 And he entered and was passing through Jericho. 2 And beho!d, a man 
called by name Zacchzus; and he was a chief publican, and he was rich. 3 And he 
sought to see Jesus who he was; and could not for the crowd, because he was little 
of stature. 4 And he ran on before, and climbed up into a sycomore tree to see him: 
for he was to pass that way. 5 And when Jesus came to the place, he looked up, 
and said unto him, Zacchzeus, make haste, and come down; for to-day | must abide 
at thy house. 6 And he made haste, and came down, and received him joyfully. 7 
And when they saw it, they all murmured, saying, He is gone in to lodge with a 
man that is a sinner. 8 And Zaccheus stood, and said unto the Lord, Behold, Lord, 
the half of my goods | give to the poor; and if | have wrongfully exacted aught of 
any man, | restore fourfold. 9 And Jesus said unto him, To-day is salvation come 
to this house, forasmuch as he also is a son of Abraham. {0 For the Son of 
man came to seek and to save that which was lost. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


18.9. This parable. Rather, an imaginary incident—Unto certain who 
trusted in themselves that they were righteous. Perhaps these were certain 
of his followers, rather than of the Pharisees, though the description ac- 
curately befits the latter. Dr. Bruce suggests that the parable may also have 
been spoken to publicans to encourage them to hope in God’s mercy.—A4]/] 
hes Greek the rest, RVm.—Set all others at nought. Despised others, 
AV. 

10. Went up into the temple. The temple was on Mount Moriah (Thé Hill 
of the House) and was higher than the rest of the city—A publican. A col- 
lector or renter of Roman taxes. 

11. Stood and prayed. This was the customary attitude in 
prayer, but it is implied that he took a conspicuous place.— 
Prayed. His “prayer” contains only self-congratulation and 
censure of others—With himself. Note that his prayer was 
with himself, not with God: compare the modern report that 
a certain minister’s prayer was “the most eloquent ever delivered 
to a Boston audience.’—/ thank thee. “He says, ‘I thank thee? 
but he is not conscious of anything received, only of something 
achieved. He has brought a prospectus of his qualifications, 
and would have the Divine endorsement” (Thomas Vates). 
“He glances at God, but contemplates himself. Indeed, he al- 
most pities God, who but for himself would be destitute of 
= faithful servants” (Plummer). Compare Paul’s words in 1 Cor. 
Ancient Attitude 15.0, 10—That I am not as the rest of men. “It is better to 
rion tetyaies fe ren oe never poyie done anything to be proud of than 
Virgil. proud of never having done anything to be ashamed of 

(Youth's Companion). 
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12. J fast twice in the week. Pharisees fasted on Mondays and Thurs- 

days, choosing these days because they held that Moses ascended Mount 
_Sinai on the fifth day and came down on the second: but these were 
also the regular market-days, Dr. Edersheim points out, when there were 
special services in the synagogues and these saints in Israel would, at the same 
time, receive special notice for their fasts—I give tithes of all that I get. The 
Mosaic law was that corn, wine, oil and cattle should be tithed, but he, in accord- 
ance with rabbinic laws, tithed everything. Fasting and tithing were meritori- 
ous works on which Pharisees especially prided themselves. “Pharisees look 
only to the credit side of the account; they are blind to the larger column of 
figures on the debtor side. While men look only at what their good deeds may 
be like, they are not able to see their deficiencies’ (Champness). 

13-14. Be thou merciful. Or, be thou propitiated, RVm.—A sinner. Or, 
the sinner, RVm.—Justified. Accounted righteous by God. 

19.1-2. Was passing through. He purposed leaving Jericho, but stopped for 
the sake of Zacchzus-—Zaccheus. His name shows that, though a publican, 
he was a Jew.—4 chief publican, A “Commissioner of Taxes.” See p. 227. 

3-4. Sought. The Greek verb is in 
the imperfect tense, implying that he 
was forced by the crowd to keep seek- 
ing—Sycomore tree. An Egyptian fig 
tree, somewhat like a mulberry tree, 
Its low, spreading branches were easily 
climbed. It does not grow where it 
is cold, and the rabbis were wont to x8 
place the southern limit of Upper Gali- & 
lee as “where sycomores cease to grow.” * 4 

5. He looked up. He had felt the fixed --~"=* 
gaze of Zaccheus.—I must abide at thy 
house. There were no “hotels” in Jer- : 
icho and it was customary for strangers Yash 
to be entertained by the people. ‘‘Hos- 
pitality may almost be called a sacred 
rite in all parts of the East: and were Sy Comore 
it not so, what would become of 
travelers and pilgrims?” 

7-8. A man that is a sinner. The Jews reckoned all tax-gatherers among 
sinners.—The half of my goods I give to the poor. He now vows that this 
is what he will do, for his heart has been touched by Jesus’ treatment of him. 
—If I have. Whatever I have—Wrongfully exacted. See Lk. 3.13; Mt. 3.7- 
10, and page 227—I/ restore fourfold. This was required by the Roman law, 
and by Ex. 22.1 where restitution was compulsory, but the Jewish law required 
only a fifth more than the principal where restitution was voluntary, see Num. 
RYE 

9-10. He also is a son of Abraham. Though a publican he was a Jew.— 
That which was lost. In the minds of Pharisees publicans were always asso- 
ciated with sinners, they were lost, shunned. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


18.14. This man went down to his house justified rather than the other. 
The Master sets the Pharisee and publican in contrast, and his judgment goes 
against the man who has made some progress in moral attainments, and favors 
the man who has no victories to show, but only a hunger for victory. The 
dissatisfied sinner is preferred to the self-satisfied saint. The Pharisee had 
gained an inch, but had lost his sense of the continent. The publican had not 
pegged out an inch of moral claim, but he had an overwhelming sense of the 
untrodden universe. : 

So this, I think, is the teaching for me. We are justified by the penitent 

. sense of want and not by the boastful sense of possession. Our sense of lack 
is the measure of our hope, and our measure of hope determines the poverty 
or fulness of our communion with the Lord. The Pharisee had no “beyond,” 
no realm of admiration, no hope! Aspiration was dead, and therefore inspira- 
tion had ceased. Our possibilities nestle in our cravings. Dr. J. H. Jowett. 
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19.7. He is gone in to lodge with a man that is a sinner. True first~- 
century Jews, what especially grieved them was that Jesus did not observe the 
rites. He might think as he liked, but the intolerable thing was that he did 
not practice, What! he did not fast! He did not refrain from a single one 
of the thirty-nine works forbidden on the Sabbath day. He associated with 
sinners, continually contracted uncleannesses, and did not so much as dream 
of perceiving it! And he required nothing of his disciples, taught them nothing 
of what is permitted and what forbidden, and the apostles never fasted! What! 
no ablutions! no complete baths before meals! He said—“Give alms, and all 
things are clean unto you”—what a scandal! The Pharisees were ruffled to 
the last degree—the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican carried their ex- 
asperation to a climax. Edmond Stapfer. 

19.8. I restore fourfold. 


Ere God forgive the guilt, 
Make man some restitution. Browning. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


11. The Pharisee stood and prayed thus. If the fixed time for prayers had 
come, Dr. Edersheim tells us in “Sketches,” the Pharisee would stop short 
in the middle of the road, perhaps say one section of them, move on, again 
say another part, and so on, till, whatever else might be doubted, there could 
be no question of the conspicuousness of his devotion in market-place or cor- 
ners of streets. There he would stand, as taught by the traditional law, would 
draw his feet together, compose his body and clothes, and bend so low “that 
every vertebra in his back would stand out separate.” 

Rabbi Meir declared that salutations of reverence might be given and returned 
at the natural breaks in the prayers, but in the middle only the salutation of 
fear might be made and returned. Dr. Horton comments thus: One sees the 
good Jew reciting his prayers aloud in public with his eye open to return the 
greeting of the passer-by, and his mind sufficiently unoccupied to reflect whether 
the person to be greeted was one who demanded recognition from reverence 
or fear or chance good will. Such is the praying which is still held efficacious 
in Roman Catholic churches, where the rosary enables the votary to repeat 
a certain number of Ave Marias and Pater Nosters while his eye ranges over 
the objects in the church and the mind is occupied with other things. 

11. God, I thank thee that I am not as the rest of men. Hillel counseled: 
“Endeavor not to be better than the community, and trust not in thyself until the 
day of thy death,’ but few Pharisees were like-minded. To show how true a 
portrayal of the boastful spirit of the Pharisee are Jesus’ words, Edersheim 
quotes the saying of Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, that if there were only two 
righteous men in the world, he and his son were these, and if only one, it was 
he! And the Talmud repeats this prayer of a celebrated rabbi, which he was 
wont to deliver daily on leaving the academy: “I thank thee, O Lord, my 
God and God of my fathers, that thou hast cast my lot among those who 
frequent the schools and synagogues and not among those who attend the 
theatre and the circus. For both I and they work and watch—I to inherit 
eternal life, they for their destruction.” 

The “God, I thank thee that I am not as the rest of men” seems lilce the 
natural breath of rabbinism in the company of the unlettered and of all who 
were deemed intellectual or religious inferiors; and the parabolic history of the 
Pharisee and the publican is not told for the special condemnation of that one 
prayer, but as characteristic of the whole spirit of Pharisaism, even in its 
approaches to God. Thus affirms Dr. Edersheim, in “Sketches of Jewish So- 
cial Life,’ and later he gives this illustration. It appears that Rabbi Jannai, 
while travelling by the way, formed acquaintance with a man, whom he thought 
his equal. Presently his new friend invited him to dinner, and liberally set 
before him meat and drink. But the suspicions of the Rabbi had been excited. 
He began to try his host successively by questions upon the text of Scripture, 
upon the Mishnah, allegorical interpretations, and lastly on Talmudical lore. 
Alas! on neither of these points could he satisfy the Rabbi. Dinner was over 
and Rabbi Jannai, who by that time no doubt had displayed all the hauteur 
and contempt of a regular Rabbinist towards the unlettered, called upon his host 
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to take up the cup of thanksgiving and return thanks. But the latter was 
sufficiently humiliated to reply, “Let Jannai himself give thanks in his own 
house.” “At any rate,” observed the Rabbi, “you can join with me,” and 
when the latter had agreed to this, Jannai said, “A dog has eaten of the bread 
of Jannai!” 

19.2. A chief publican. We find at the head the farmer-general, who was 
a Roman knight, and to whom was assigned the whole taxes of a province for 
a certain number of years, usually five. Under him were the publicani majores, 
the chief publicans, among whom was Zacchzus. They collected the taxes for 
the empire. Lastly, under their orders, came the publicani minores, the tax- 
gatherers properly so called. They examined the goods and collected the tolls 
on roads and bridges. Edmond Stapfer. 

19.8. Jf I have wrongfully exacted aught of any man. Of course, the joint- 
stock company of Publicani at Rome expected its handsome dividends; so 
did the tax-gatherers in the provinces, and those to whom they on occasions 
sublet the imposts. All wanted to make money from the poor people; and 
the cost of the collection had to be added to the taxation. Nothing was more 
common than for the publican to put a fictitious value on property or income. 
Another favorite trick of theirs was to advance the tax to those who were un- 
able to pay, and then to charge usurious interest on what had thereby become 
a public debt. Dr. Edersheim, in Sketches of Jewish Social Life. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. What are some of the characteristics of little children 
which Jesus commended when he said that every one must receive the King- 
dom of God as a little child? What was the Golden Text for that first lesson 
of the year about Jesus and the Children? What did Jesus say about the ex- 
altation and abasement of Capernaum? Why did the people of Capernaum 
think they should be “exalted unto heaven”? ‘Tell the parable about the guests 
who chose the chief seats. With what words about humility does that parable 
end? What lesson about the nature of prayer have we studied? Repeat the 
Model Prayer. One of our Golden Texts began, “Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord’: what is the rest of it? What does that verse mean? What 
class of people cared more about the form of prayer than its sincerity? What 
did Jesus say the Pharisees were careful to tithe? What did Jesus say they 
failed to do? What did he say about their desire for the recognition of men? 
When before was Jesus accused of associating with sinners? What parables 
did he give which show his mission to sinners? 

Between the Two Lessons. The Second Coming of the Son of man would 
be long-delayed and unexpected, Jesus had been telling his disciples in our 
last lesson, yet, he continued, they must never cease to pray for deliverance, 
and to enforce this lesson he told them the Parable of the Unjust Judge, con- 
cluding with the pathetic question, “Nevertheless, when the Son of man cometh, 
shall he find faith on the earth?” 

Connection in Thought of the Two Lessons. Though the parable of our 
lesson, which Luke next records, was spoken to another audience, it continues 
the subject of prayer, teaching this time, not that prayer should be importunate, 
but that it should be humble and genuine. The main lesson last week was 
that the Kingdom of God is within men’s hearts; the Pharisees thought that 
it consisted in long street-corner prayers spoken to be heard of men. Jesus 
now shows that some prayers have no value whatever. 

Between the Two Parts of our Lesson. After the Parable of the Publican 
and Pharisee, harmonists give the teaching concerning divorce recorded in Mt. 
19.3-12 and Mark 10.2-12. Luke records between the two parts of our lesson 
Jesus’ welcome of little children saying that one must receive the Kingdom 
of God as a little child (our first lesson of this year), his conversation with 
the Rich Young Ruler (next week’s lesson), his announcement of his coming 
crucifixion and resurrection, and his restoring sight to Bartimzeus (Lesson III 
of next quarter). Our Lesson Committee have connected Jesus’ treatment 
of a publican (Zaccheus) with his parable about a publican, both incident and 
parable presenting genuine penitence of sinners and showing Jesus as the 
“Friend of Sinners.’ 

Lesson Outline. I. Parable of the Publican and Pharisee, 18.9-14. 1. 
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The Self-righteous Pharisee’s Prayer, 9-12. 2. The Penitent Publican’s Prayer, 
13. 3. The Divine Judgment, 14. II. Jesus and Zacchzus, 19.1-10. 1. Seek- 
ing to See Jesus, 1-4. 2. Jesus’ Reception by Zacchzus and the Pharisees’ Mur- 
muring, 5-7. 3. The Proof of Zaccheus’ Penitence, 8. 4. The Divine Judg- 
ment, 9-10. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Jericho was one of Herod’s royal cities. It was five miles north of the Dead 
Sea, and five miles west of the Jordan where there were two fords across the 
river. It was known as “The City of Palms’ and “The City of Perfumes” and 
was famed for its dates and balsam. “Herod had built its walls, its theatre 
and amphitheatre; Archelaus its new palace, surrounded by splendid gardens, 
The fertility of its soil, and its tropical produce, were almost proverbial. Its 
palm-groves and gardens of roses, but especially its balsam-plantations, were 
the fairyland of the old world.” 

Now there are only a few squalid huts and a tower on the edge of a swamp, 
not far from the site of the Jericho of Christ’s time, which in its turn was 
on a different site from the Jericho destroyed when the Israelites under Joshua 
marched around its walls. 

Through Jericho led the road from Galilee, and the great caravan-road to 
Damascus. The export of balsam and the traffic over these roads would require 
a number of tax-collectors. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


Have you ever marvelled at the way in which Jesus believed in men? His 
disciples were slow in learning his lessons, but he never doubted that they 
would one day master them and become his witnesses after his departure. He 
looked upon Zacchzus that day, a man whom other men’s scorn had made 
defiant and hard, no doubt, and he saw the good that lay dormant in that pub- 
lican’s soul. He went to Zaccheus’ home, and that act of sympathy and belief 
in him made Zaccheus another man. Thou, too, art a son of Abraham, Jesus 
told him: he had almost forgotten that, so long had he been extorting money 
from other sons of Abraham. Pharisees and scribes could do nothing with 
publicans and sinners because they despised them. Jesus despised no one and 
despaired of no one. And the heart of Zaccheus was melted by the Savior’s 
belief in his better nature, he became penitent, his covetousness changed to 
generosity, his desire to profit from others became a desire to help others. 

“Our dearest friends think a little too highly of us, but God has designed 
it so. Who could bear their least over-esteem without craving to bring his 
life up to it?” Do not fear that you will think too highly of your pupils. Do 
not fail to let them know what faith you have in them. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


Your pupils are not self-righteous and they do not need this lesson in the 
parable of the Pharisee and Publican, but you can teach the parable and make 
it the basis of a talk about prayer. Show Doré’s “Pharisee and Publican.” 
Wilde 108. What each man said we know, but God knew also what each one 
was thinking; he knew that the Pharisee was thinkng only about himself, and 
was not thinking about God at all. The publican was thinking about God as 
well as about his own need of him; he meant every word he said. Teach this 
prayer (Lady MacAlister’s) 


Lord Jesus, be thou with us now, 
As in thy house in prayer we bow; 
And when we sing, and when we pray, 
Help us to mean the words we say. 


Begin the story of Jesus and Zaccheus by telling about a little child who 
wanted to see a passing procession, but was so small that she could see only 
the coats of the people around her. “Lift me up,” she cried to her father ; 
“I can’t see anything, please lift me up.” Of course her father lifted her up 
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on his shoulder and she had a fine view of everything. “Jesus is coming!” 
was the cry that Zaccheus heard, but he, too, was so short that he could not 
ae over the heads of the people. There was a great crowd. What could he 

Of 

“Any boy knows what he himself would have done in such a case,” writes 
Dean George Hodges in “When the King Came.” “Zaccheus, man as he was, 
did just that thing. He ran along before the procession and climbed up into 
a tree. Then they came, the Lord, and the Twelve, and the pilgrims from 
Galilee. It was not much of a procession, for a boy. There was not a uni- 
form, or a flag, or an instrument of music from its beginning to its end. All 
that the boys saw was a line of dusty men, in the dress of farmers and fisher- 
folk, looking very tired after a long journey. But the publican saw more than 
that. In the midst walked the Master, the Prophet of Nazareth, the friend of 
publicans. Zacchzus looked at him with all his eyes, and with his heart also. 

The Lord, too, was looking about him as he walked. He did not care for 
crowds, nor for applause; he was never thinking of himself; he was always 
watching for an opportunity to do good to somebody. And as he went, he 
heard men hooting and calling names, and pointing their fingers at somebody 
who was standing in a tree. The crowd had discovered the publican, and 
were making use of the occasion to tell him what they thought of him.” 

In describing the scene at the home of Zaccheus explain why Zacchzus 
now wanted to give to the poor. Before this he had never cared about the 
poor. It was seeing and talking with Jesus that made him ashamed of himself, 
of the wrong he had done, and made him wish to do what would please his 
great Guest. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. There is an oriental story of a sultan who failed to 
awaken one morning at the hour of prayer. The devil waked him up and 
told him to get up and pray. “Who are you?” asked the Sultan. “Never mind: 
my act is good, is it not?” replied the devil. “No matter who does the good 
action so long as it is good.” “Yes, but I think you are Satan, and you must 
have some bad motive,’ the sultan persisted. “You are the tempter; that’s 
your business, and I wish to know why you want me to get up and pray.” 
“Well,” said the devil, “if you had slept and forgotten your prayers, you would 
have been sorry for it afterward, and penitent; but, if you go on as now, and 
do not neglect a single prayer for ten years, you will be so satisfied with your- 
self that it will be worse for you than if you had missed one and repented 
of it. God loves your fault mixed with penitence more than your virtue 
seasoned with pride.” 

We had a Golden Text in one of our lessons about exalting and humbling 
oneself: what is it? What is the parable of which this is the concluding 
verse? In that parable the guests at the marriage feast chose the chief seats, 
not deeming that there were others more worthy of the honor than they. They 
were self-satisfied, self-righteous, like this sultan. What class of people in 
Christ’s time were as self-satisfied as this sultan because they neglected neither 
prayer nor fasting? What do we call the parable which Satan’s words in 
this oriental story naturally recall? To whom did Jesus speak this parable? 

For Older Pupils. By the questions given under the Historical Background 
review former lessons whose teachings bear upon this lesson. 

Or begin by having Tennyson’s poem, “Saint Simeon Stylites” read and the 
spirit of that “saint” compared with that of the Pharisee in the parable. See 
below. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


I Seyr-RicHtK0usNeEss 


I thank thee that I am not as the Rest of Men. Simeon was a Syrian 
monk who about the year 423 A. D. had a pillar erected upon a mountain near 
Antioch and there on its top, which was four feet in diameter and raised sixty 
feet from the ground, he spent the last thirty years of his life. Twice a day 
he preached to the crowds that collected at the foot of his column. 
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Tennyson in his poem entitled “Saint Simeon Stylites” (of the Pillar) puts 
this prayer into his mouth: 
Bethink thee, Lord, while thou and all the saints 
Enjoy themselves in heaven, and men on earth 
House in the shade of comfortable roofs, 
Sit with their wives by fires, eat wholesome food, 
And wear warm clothes, and even beasts have stalls, 
I, ’tween the spring and downfall of the light, 
Bow down one thousand and two hundred times 
To Christ, the Virgin Mother, and the Saints; 
Or in the night, after a little sleep, 
I wake: the chill stars sparkle; I am wet 
With drenching dews, or stiff with crackling frost. 
I wear an undress’d goatskin on my back; 
A grazing iron collar grinds my neck; 
And in my weak, lean arms I lift the cross, 
And strive and wrestle with thee till I die: 
O mercy, mercy! wash away my sin. 


A Modern Pharisee and Publican in Spirit. In the Japanese war with 
Russia two Japanese spies were captured in the act of blowing up a bridge on 
the Manchurian railroad, and they were sentenced to death. Captain Jokki 
was a Buddhist, and Colonel Jokoka was a Christian. After hearing that Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin had ordered them to be shot, the Buddhist said to the Christian: 
“T die more tranquil than you, Colonel. I have performed my duty toward 
my country and toward God. You, only toward your country. I have thought 
a good deal about what you have told me of Christianity—you are always 
boasting of its superiority. Well, I consider that you are not in accord with 
Christ, whereas I have nothing with which to reproach myself.” . 

“Perhaps you are right,’ replied the Christian, “However, it is now per- 
mitted me to do the first truly Christian act of my life. I shall give the money 
I have with me, about a thousand rubles, to the Russian Red Cross, to be 
used for our wounded enemies.” 

Colonel Jokoka then asked to see a Chaplain, and to have the Sermon on 
the Mount read to him. When they reached the words: “For if ye love them 
that love you, what reward have ye? . . . And if ye salute your brethren 
only, what do ye more than others?” he turned to his Buddhist companion and 
said, gently: “Jokki, you are right. You die with a more peaceful conscience 
than I, for never have I felt more keenly how much my life has been in dis- 
accord with the teaching of Jesus.” 

Do we not hear Jesus saying again, “This man went down to his house justi- 
fied rather than the other”? 

When Self-righteousness Vanishes. There is the height of the ideal that 
dawns on a man when he becomes a Christian. In his new standards of the 
measurements of things, there is less difference between him and others than 
he thought. A little green hillock of some thirty feet high might well despise 
the molehill in the field. But place them both under the shadow of Ben 
Nevis, and there is little room for boasting or contempt. The schoolboy who 
has mastered Cesar despises his junior still struggling with the rudiments. 
But in the presence of a ripe Latin scholar there is not so much difference 
between the brothers after all. Just so when a man sees little higher than 
himself, it is tolerably easy to despise. But when the ideal is lifted into the 
glory of Christ our superiority has a strange trick of vanishing. It was a 
Pharisee, whose standard of all things was the Pharisee, who thanked God 
that he was not as other men. But the poor publican, with his God-touched 
conscience, and his vision of the splendor and purity of heaven, could only 
cry, “God be merciful to me, the sinner.” G. H. Morrison, in Sun-Rise. 


TIT Tue Frenp or Sinners 


There is No One who does not Need the Friend of Sinners. When Sir 
James Simpson, the discoverer of chloroform and one of the greatest scientists 
of Scotland, was asked what he considered his greatest discovery, he replied: 


“The greatest discovery I ever made is that I am a great sinner, and that 
Jesus Christ is a great Savior.” 
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This discovery every one should make. The sense of sin is a hopeful sign. 
Well says Dr. van Dyke that it is an evidence of life, in its very pain; of 
enlightenment in its very shame; of nearness to God, in its very hagmliaticn 
before him. 

A sense of sin may mean progress rather than backsliding. Dr. John Doug- 
las Adam takes two sayings of St. Paul, the first from Phil. 3.6—Touching 
the righteousness which is in the law, blameless—and the second from I Tim. 
I.I5—Sinners, of whom I am chief—and observes: ‘The blamelessness was 
at the beginning, the sinfulness at the end. The sense of sin is moral pro- 
gress. If then you have a sense of sin, do not wish it were otherwise. Phat 
is the very condition of soul in which you can receive to the best advantage 
all that God has to give you. A sense of sin is the opportunity of God.” 

Christ’s Treatment of Sinners. The word Pharisees means separated—the 
Pharisees were holier-than-thou men—and Jesus despised their hypocrisy. 
The only separated people whom he recognized were the sinners whom he 
had called to separate themselves from sin. All through his ministry he 
avoided the self-righteous Pharisees and sought out the sinful publicans. He 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners. They that are whole have no need 
of a physician, but they that are sick. He was not sent but unto the lost sheep. 
By deed after deed and word after word Jesus showed his wonderful compas- 
sion for sinners and sought to win them to himself, the Savior. ‘The Parable 
of the Lost Son and the Parable of the Pharisee and the Publican paint with 
imperishable colors the great love of the great Friend of Sinners. 

In “Laws of the Inner Kingdom” Mr. Henry W. Clark writes: “It is one 
of the test questions in regard to any system which professes to deal with 
men and women as a whole, whether the system be social, educational, or re- 
ligious—‘“what has it got to say about the failures?” It may pass them by, 
or if it recognizes them, it may have nothing hopeful to say about them. The 
utmost that can be done by the best schemes of social progress which human 
minds devise is to be as lenient to the individual failures as is consistent with 
the good of the race. When they have fallen, is there a chance left open to 
them to rise again? And here Mr. Clark strikes the dominant purpose of 
Christ’s life when he counsels: “Fix the difference in your minds between 
leaving another chance for the spiritual failures and living for the spiritual 
failures.” 

When a Sinner has Nothing to say for Himself. “A’m gettin’? drowsy; 
read a bit tae me,’ says Doctor MacLure to Drumsheugh in Ian Maclaren’s 
story. After putting on his spectacles and searching for a suitable selection, 
Drumsheugh began to read: “In my Father’s house are many mansions,” but 
the doctor stopped him. “It’s a bonnie word,” he said, “but it’s no’ for the 
likes o’ me. It’s ower guid; a’ daurna tak’ it.” Then he bade Drumsheugh 
shut his Bible and let it open of itself, and it would fall open at the place where 
he had been reading every night for the last month. The book opened at our 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican. Drumsheugh read it, and when he 
came to the words of the thirteenth verse the dying man again stopped him, 
saying: “That micht hae been written for me, Paitrich, or ony ither auld sinner 
that hes fienished his life, an’ hes naething tae say for himsel.” 


The Gleam of the Infinite Compassion for Sinners. I remember looking 
down into the face of a sixteen-year-old girl one day, a girl who had done 
wrong and whom I could not save from her punishment and disgrace. But, 
oh! how I wanted her to know me, to understand me, to drop the hard, stony 
mask! I wanted to get behind the bitter words: “I blame no one. Let all 
good women hate me, if they will.” I longed inexpressibly that she should 
come to me with all the pain, all the blackness of her sin, and receive the pity, 
the sympathy, the help which were waiting. It seemed as if I must make her 
know that, though I despised her sin, I could love her, I understood, and 
my consuming desire was to help. I wanted to give her courage to face the 
result of her sin, that she might in some way get a new grasp upon life and 
start over again with her eyes open to new truth. In my own experience there 
has never been a deeper moment than that in which all I am struggled to re- 
veal itself to her. Many times since, as I have remembered it, I have thought 
that if a weak, sinful, human personality could feel that passion to reveal itself 
to another, what must be the passion of Infinite Personality to reveal itself, its 
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power and pity, its justice and mercy, its compassion and love for a great world 
of finite beings, puzzled by pain and sin and dazed by the complexity of life! 
Miss Margaret Slattery, in Some Experiences in Teaching the Deity of Christ. 


TII Conversion 


The Lesson of Zaccheus. In this narrative we get a portraiture of a man 
in the attitude and act of entering Christian life. Zaccheus, who had been a 
sinful man—a “chief among the publicans’—could not be other than corrupt, 
dishonest and thoroughly unprincipled. Two things set Zaccheus thinking: 
that this Stranger should know his name, that he should ask to go home with 
him whom all other men despised. By the side of Christ's, how his own life 
and character came up before him, revealed as by a flash of lightning! His 
entire moral nature was stirred. He came into the presence of Jesus presently 
with his mind fixed. He would make a total change in his life, and begin on 
the spot. “Lord,” he exclaimed in new-found penitence, “the half of my goods 
I give to the poor; and if I have taken any thing from any man by false ac- 
cusation, I restore him fourfold.” That was the beginning of the publican’s 
Christianity. ‘That was his step across the threshold out of the old life into 
the new. Christ declared him now a Christian, “This day is salvation come 
to this house.”” He had become a scholar in Christ’s school. 


Zaccheus began his Christian life by striking at a sin, his besetting sin. 
His life had been a life of fraud. He stops defrauding and makes restitution. 


Christ says, “Not they that say unto me, ‘Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, but they who do the will of my Father in heaven.” Cry- 
ing “Lord, Lord,” is feeling. That and nothing with it is worthless. The 
Gospel doesn’t tell us anything about Zaccheus’ feeling, but about what he did. 
No doubt, as he grew in Christian experience, he saw a great many other sin- 
ful things in his character and life, and that as fast as he saw them he 
slaughtered them. J. K. McLean. 


All Do Not have Paul’s Experience. Men read the life of Saul on the 
road to Damascus, and expect some mysterious light to shine on their path- 
way. They recall the career of Bunyan, with his days of anguish, his nights 
of tears and agony, and the sudden joy that struck over him like a flood. 
Many wait for some similar experience in their own career. 


Among the mountains of the Adirondacks there is a beautiful lake called 
Placid, and on one side of the lake there is a high precipice with springs in 
the crevasses, and with mud all over the ledges. Last summer a little child, 
disobeying its parents, climbed up the side of the rocks, slipped over a boulder, 
fell upon a ledge covered with slime and spring water, and was carried to the 
hotel having suffered grievous injury. For days and weeks the child rehearsed 
the story of its fall, and its marvelous deliverance therefrom. But there was 
another little companion that kept within the appointed limits. Now, what if 
this second child, having listened to the deliverance that came to his com- 
panion, had longed for a similar marvelous experience, and often commented 
upon the fact that he had never been delivered from the peril of a heavy fall 
on the rocks, and that, since he had never fallen in the mire and had his 
garments washed, he very much doubted whether he had any rght to be happy, 
or pacers whether or not he was alive and at Lake Placid at all? Dr. N. D. 
Hillis, 


You Must be Born Again. These are the words of the Master to Nico- 
demus. Nicodemus wanted Jesus to meet him in a lower world, a world 
of moral precepts and Hebrew traditions, where the Pharisee was thoroughly 
at home. But Jesus said, “No, there is a higher world; you must go up there; 
you must enter into that; you must have a new birth and live in a new life, in 
a life where God is loved and known and trusted and communed with. Not 
merely a better life of the old kind, but a new kind of life. Except you be 
born again, you can not see the kingdom of God, which is that new kind of 
life; and he who is least in that kingdom, he who has in any degree begun to 
live that higher kind of life, has something which the best and noblest soul 
in the inferior life has not, is greater than the greatest who is not in the king- 
dom,” Phillips Brooks 
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If a man say that he love God and despiseth his brother, he is a liar. 

The proud look down upon the earth and see nothing that creeps upon its 
surface more noble than themselves. The humble look upward to God. Dr, 
Thomas Brown. 

The proud prayer has no wings, for it has no conscious need. Thomas Yates. 

Prayer is God’s own antidote for sin. Dr. F. W. Farrar. 

He who feels that he is not what he ought to be is already on the high 
road to amendment. George Ebers. 

Sin surrounded by the antiseptic of grace ceases to be deadly. Dr. Jowett. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


It was not the Pharisee’s fasting and tithing that were wrong, but his self- 
complacency because of good deeds, his trusting in his own righteousness and 
his contempt of others. There is always the danger that we may fall into 
the same grievous sin. If we try to see ourselves as God sees us we shall 
be saved from this. 

Recall Emerson’s words and, as Zaccheus also must have done, ask your- 
selves the questions: Heaven deals with us on no representative system. Souls 
are not saved in bundles. The Spirit saith to the man: “How is it with 
thee? thee personally? Is it well? Is it ill?’ Make haste, for today I 
must abide at thy house, said our Savior to Zaccheus, and this he is saying 
still to every human heart. Zacchzeus made haste, and salvation came to him. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Does a tenth belong to the Lord? See The Outlook, July 18, ’12, p. 615. 
2. Jesus as Friend. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. How do we know that the one who came and 
kneeled to Jesus was a young man? (Mt. 19.22.) 2. What does Luke call the 
man? (Lk. 18.18.) 3. When the jailor asked Paul a question similar to the 
young man’s question of Jesus, what was Paul’s answer? (Acts 16.31.) 4. 
Explain the meaning of Jesus’ question in v. 18. (Guide, p. 234.) 5. What 
man does Acts mention who sold his possessions and gave all the proceeds to 
the poor? (Acts 2.45.) 6. What great poet called the rich young man’s turn- 
ing away sorrowful, “The Great Refusal’? 7. How did Esau make a great 
refusal? 8. Give another figure of speech used by Jesus which contains the 
word camel. (Mt. 23.24.) 9. Look up Gen. 18; 14; Job 42.2; Jer. 32.17; Zech. 
8.6, and tell with what verse they are in harmony. 10. What can you tell 
about the style of Mark’s Gospel? Luke’s? (Guide, p. 25, 27.) 

Questions to think about. 1. Why did Jesus love the young man? 2. 
Where are the commandments given in the Bible? 3. What is the number 
of each one quoted here? 4. Explain Jesus’ words in vv. 29-30. (Guide, p. 230.) 
5. Explain v. 31. (Guide, p. 236.) 6. What hard test was put to Abraham 
and how did he meet it? (Lesson of last year.) 7. What Old Testament 
character studied last year was ruined by the love of great possessions? (Lot.) 
8. What saying of Jesus about unprofitable servants applies to him who can 
say what the young man did in verse 20? 9. What does the figure of speech 
of verse 25 mean? (Guwide, p. 236.) 10. Which group contains the greater 
number of people, that of those who are discontented with what they have, 
or of those who are discontented with what they are? 11. To what group did 
the young ruler belong? 12. What did Jesus teach about true riches in the 
Sermon on the Mount? 13. When are riches a blessing? 14. Wherein lies 
the peril in riches? (Guide, p. 238.) 15. Can the desire for riches be as 
great a stumbling block to a poor man as the possession of riches to a rich 
man? 16. What qualities has one to whom wealth is a blessing? 17. What 
qualities has one to whom wealth is a curse? 18. To what other possessions 
besides wealth do Jesus’ words apply? 19. What is the chief hindrance to 
your following Christ? 

Note Book Work. Write XXII, The Friend of Sinners. 
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THE GREAT REFUSAL 


Golden Text 


Ye cannot serve God and mammon. LE. 16.13 


LESSON Mark 10.17-31 READ Matthew 19.16-30 COMMIT verses 25-27 


{7 And as he was going forth into the way, there ran one to him, and kneeled 
to him, and asked him, Good Teacher, what shall | do that | may inherit eternal life? 
18 And Jesus said unto him, Why callest thou me good? none is good save one, even 
God. {9 Thou knowest the commandments, Do not kill, Bo not commit adultery, 
Do not steal, Do not bear false witness, Do not defraud, Honor thy father and mother. 
20 And he said unto him, Teacher, all these things have | observed from my youth. 
2! And Jesus looking upon him loved him, and said unto him, One thing thou lack- 
est: go, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treas- 
ure in heaven: and come, follow me. 22 But his countenance fell at the saying, and 
he went away sorrowful: for he was one that had great possessions. 

23 And Jesus looked round about, and saith unto his disciples, How hardly shall 
they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God! 24 And the disciples were 
amazed at his words. But Jesus answereth again, and saith unto them, Children, 
how hard is it for them that trust in riches to enter into the kingdom of God! 25 
It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter 
‘into the kingdom of God. 26 And they were astonished exceedingly, saying unto 
him, Then who can be saved? 27 Jesus looking upon them saith, With men it is 
impossible, but not with God: for all things are possible with God. 28 Peter began 
to say unto him, Lo, we have left all, and have followed thee. 29 Jesus said, Verily 
I say unto you, There is no man that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or mother 
or father, or children, or lands, for my sake, and for the gospel’s sake, 30 but he shall 
receive a hundredfold now in this time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, and 
mothers, and children, and lands, with persecutions; and in the world to come eter- 
nal life. 3! But many that are first shall be last; and the last first. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


17, Into the way. Or, on his way, RVm—There ran one to him. A cer- 
tain ruler (of the synagogue), Lk. 18.18. A young man, Mt. 19.22—What shall 
I do? What good thing shall I do? Mt. 19.16—To inherit. To have a share 
in. 

18. Why callest thou me good? none is good save one, even God. This 
saying has been variously interpreted. I have thought of it as meaning that 
Jesus refused the conventional title of “Good Teacher,” which the young man 
used with as little thought of the meaning of good as we do when we say 
“Good morning,’ and thus led him to reflect upon what goodness really is. 
Then he added that if the young man were calling him good in the same sense 
in which God is good, he would accept it. But a writer in the Expository 
Times (A. S. Martin) has this better interpretation. The young ruler was 
a close student of the Law; he came to Jesus as a peripatetic pupil seeking the 
latest knowledge. The maxim of the rabbis held full sway over his mind— 
“There is nothing good but the Law.” Jesus had to fling him out of that groove 
and suggest a goodness higher than the goodness of the Law—namely, God’s 
goodness. He succeeded to perfection. “Thou callest me good—you are judg- 
ing from the point of view of the Law—you are saying what you would 
say to any rabbi. I am not good in that sense. I am good in a better sense. 
There is none good but God; the goodness I have is God’s goodness. What 
it is you have to learn. To learn it, become my disciple, ze. sell all and 
follow me.” 

19. Thou knowest the commandments. “God’s goodness is revealed in his 
commandments, and inheritance of eternal life depends upon keeping them. 
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Thus the words begin as a rebuke for the thoughtless use of the epithet ‘good,’ 
and end as an answer to the question, ‘What shall I do?’?” (Allen). Com- 
pare Paul’s answer to the jailer’s similar question, Acts 16.31—Do not kill 

mother. Ex. 20,12-16; Dt. 5.16-20. All these commandments test one’s 
love to one’s neighbor.—Defraud not. A special application of the tenth com- 
mandment. 


20. All these have I observed from my youth. See p. 236. “Surely the 
great Teacher to whom I have come ‘seeking for some great thing to do, or 
secret thing to know’ cannot possibly give as his answer that I am to keep 
these old, simple, elementary ten commandments, which I have learned to lisp 
ever since | was on my mother’s knee! he must mean something far beyond 
that. It was exactly like the child in the great poem who, having been talked 
to continually about the glory and the majesty of the sea, and being led to 
the seaside said, ‘Is that the mighty ocean? Is that all?’” (Farrar). 

21. One thing thou lackest. Between him and the love of God as well as 
between him and the love of his neighbor, stood his love of his possessions: 
if he could put that love out of the way he could love God with all his heart 
and his neighbor as himself—WSel] whatsoever thou hast and give to the poor. 
This was the one thing necessary for him to do: in another’s case the one thing 
Soa may be something very different—Treasure in heaven. See Mt. 
.20. 

22. He went away sorrowful. “When we read this story, it strikes us as 
if we witnessed a tragedy. It is as if we saw one struggling in the sea, making 
desperate efforts to save himself, and almost grasped by the strong arm of 
another; but, just when we thought him saved, he is swept away, he perishes” 
(A. B. Davidson) —For he was one that had great possessions. Ovid calls 
riches Irritamenta malorum, provocatives of evil. To this young man they 
were an idol; he was trying to serve God and mammon. 

23. Jesus looked round about, and saith unto his disciples. Jesus read their 
thoughts, and possibly they were thinking that their Master had needlessly 
thrown away a great opportunity of winning a very rich man to their cause. 

24. How hard it is. See Light from Oriental Life—For them that trust in 
riches. Some ancient authorities omit this, RVm. “Poverty itself can be 
no prize; its value lies in its power to beget dependence upon God and to 
engender a lowliness of temper in intercourse with man. Wealth is dangerous 
in its seductions to trust in outward things. All who follow Jesus would lose 
their pathetic illusions about the worth of wealth’ (Grist). “Jesus saw that 
the more a man has of things that are seen, the less likely he is to realize his 
need of the unseen things” (Ainsworth). 

25. Compare the figure of speech in Mt. 23.24 and see Light from Oriental 
Life. It is not in the amount of the riches that the danger lies, but in the 
being possessed by the riches. 

26. Unto him. Many ancient authorities read among themselves, RVm. 

27. It is impossible. It probably refers to the conquering of the peril of 
riches. If it refers to salvation (then who can be saved?) the answer means 
that man cannot save himself, his salvation is of God.—All things are possible 
with God. Is anything too hard for Jehovah? Gen. 18.14. See Job 42.2; Jer. 
32.17; Zech. 8.6. It is interesting to note that the Greek preposition trans- 
lated with, with the noun in the dative, means beside, alongside of; hence the 
meaning here is not merely that God can do everything, but that all things 
are possible to man alongside of, with God. 

28. Lo, we have left all, and followed thee. Vike many another, Peter is 
self-centered; he applies Jesus’ reflections to himself and comes to the con- 
clusion that we—he and the other eleven—have done nobly. Emphasize the 
two we’s in reading, and note the bargaining spirit. 

30. Of course these words are not to be taken literally: they mean that 
the common joys of life will be multiplied—Brethren and sisters and mothers 
and children. ‘These relations are the spiritual affinities which bind the 
members of the family of God” (Swete). “This rich promise is repeatedly 
proved true in experience. The fellowship and mutual helpfulness of Chris- 
tians make up for all the sacrifices incurred in accepting and confessing Christ’ 
(Horton) —With persecutions. How surprised the disciples must have been to 
hear this word added here after the blessings enumerated! 
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31. At the final judgment there will be a great reversal of human judg- 
ments. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


17. There ran one to him. No common reason will ever lead the oriental 
to break his slow, sedate, and dignified walk. Ewing. 

20. All these things have I observed from my youth, Dean Farrar tells 
us that when Rabbi Chamina lay dying, he said to the angel of death: “Go 
and fetch me the Book of the Law, and see whether there is anything in it 
which I have not kept”? The Talmud represents God as speaking of “my 
sanctified ones, who have kept the whole Law from Aleph to Taw.” : 

24. How hard is it for them that trust in riches to enter into the King- 
dom of God! The Jews inclined to think it much easier for a rich man than 
for a poor man. The former had in his very prosperity a proof of the divine 
favor; his was prima facie a good man, and might feel very hopeful about 
entering the Kingdom. Dr. John A. Broadus, Commentary on Matthew. 

25. It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye, than for a rich 
man to enter into the Kingdom of God. Exaggerated speech has always been 
common among oriental people, and Jesus here uses a common proverb, whose 
exaggeration could have caused his hearers no trouble of interpretation, though 
it has caused much trouble to modern readers. Many have adopted Madame 
Montfort’s interpretation, that the “eye of the needle” is the name for the 
small gate within the large eastern gate, through which it is possible, when 
the large gate is closed at night, for a camel to pass after being unloaded. But 
the exaggeration of the proverbial saying needs no explaining away. By its 
use Jesus teaches how hard it is for one who trusts in his riches to enter the 
Kingdom of God. He used a similarly exaggerated proverb when he called 
the Pharisees “blind guides, that strain out the gnat and swallow the camel!” 

i, BAP: 

There is a rabbinical proverb which speaks of “a camel dancing in a quart- 
measure,’ and in the Koran it says that one “who accuses our doctrine of 
falsity shall find the gates of heaven shut, nor shall he enter into paradise till 
a camel shall pass through the eye of a needle.” The Greeks said, “It is 
easier to hide five elephants under one’s arm,” and the Latins. “More easily 
would a locust bring forth an elephant.” Sir H.-M. Elliot in “The History 
of India as told by its own Historians” shows that the phrase was universal 
in the East to express difficulty, and quotes a record that in a juggler’s per- 
formances “larger bodies were made to issue out of small ones; an elephant 
was drawn through a window, and a camel through the eye of a needle.” 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. What lessons have we already studied about the right 
use of wealth? Tell the Parable of a man who trusted in his riches. What 
was the Golden Text for that lesson? What rich man in a parable refused 
to give up any of his wealth? On what occasion did Jesus speak of money 
as “the mammon of unrighteousness”? When did he say that a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth? Of what 
did ate Pharisee in the last parable boast? Was he satisfied with his religious- 
ness? 

The Place of this Lesson in the Gospel Records. This story is given by 
Matthew, Mark and Luke, and in all three it follows the account of the little 
children being brought to Jesus. See p. 208. 

Connection in Thought with the Last Lesson. Last week we saw in the 
boastful Pharisee, the holier-than-thou man who not only trusted in his own 
righteousness but despised other men, a man wholly unconscious of being a 
sinner. We could see several sins of which he was guilty. Today in the Rich 
Young Ruler we see one who had kept all the commandments and wanted to 
know what more he could do, a character so attractive that Jesus “looking upon 
him loved him.” But he, too, is a sinner though unconscious of sinning. His 
one great fault Jesus at once discloses. Though there was here irreproachable 
character there was here no capacity for that heroism which could lead him 
to separate himself from the too-valued great possessions and follow the Mas- 
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ter with single-mindedness of heart. Like the Pharisee in the parable, he was 
farther from the Kingdom of God than he knew. 

Lesson Outline. I. The Great Question, 17. II. Jesus’ Answer, 18-19. 
Ill. The Great Assurance, 20. IV. Jesus’ Test, 21. V. The Great Re- 
fusal, 22, VI. The Danger of Riches, 23-27. VII. The Reward of Fol- 
lowers of Christ, 28-31. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


There are several points a teacher may note in these two conversations of 
Jesus. First there is Jesus’ reference to the Decalogue, which the young man 
knew, as a way of leading him to understand the meaning of eternal life, which 
he had not grasped. You have always heard that one must proceed from the 
known to the unknown. That was Jesus’ way: he constantly referred men 
to something within their own experience or knowledge and from that pro- 
ceeded to teach a truth new to them. That is the way you must teach. 

What teacher of young men will not be arrested by the words “Jesus look- 
ing upon him loved him’! What possibilities he sees in the group of young 
men of whom he is the leader, and how he longs to see those latent possi- 
bilities developed and rightly directed! Young men today are impetuous like. 
that young man of old; they have good impulses like him; they need Divine 
guidance as did he; they, too, need to follow the Christ and devote their 
powers to his service. 

The questions which Peter asks show his perplexity: they also show how 
frankly he gave utterance to his perplexities in the presence of the Great 
Teacher. “Jesus not only draws men to him, he leads them to open their 
inmost thinking to him. He never breaks through their reserve, but he some- 
how induces them to break through that reserve themselves. He stands at the 
door and knocks, and men hear his voice, and open the door and invite him 
in.” This is a mark of the Great Teacher: it is a mark of all successful 
teachers. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


Teach the lesson as far as through verse 27. You will find it easy to make 
a beautiful story of the coming of the young man to Jesus, eager to learn 
from him, but not willing to give up his money and follow him as the twelve 
disciples had done. Show Hofmann’s picture of “Christ and the Rich Young 
Man” Perry 802. Simplify for your pupils Mr. S. D. Gordon’s story, p. 239. 
Explain the figure of speech in verse 25 and teach its meaning as Mr. Baviee 
does below. ‘Teach your pupils to be generous. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. What does the word sacrifice mean? If you give 
away something which you do not care for is that a sacrifice? If you give 
away something that you care for only a little, in exchange for something 
that you care much for, is that a great sacrifice? Jesus once asked a man to 
make a very great sacrifice: let us see how it happened. Who was the 
man? 

For Older Pupils. What is the title of our lesson? Who first gave this 
title to this incident? “I looked,’ said Dante, ‘and I beheld the shade of 
him, who through cowardice, made the great refusal”? Where in his picture 
of hell does Dante place the maker of the great refusal? 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Tuer Perri, or Ricues 


“Tt is easier for a camel to go through the needle’s-eye than for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of God. 

T am sure that Jesus did not mean that a rich man cannot be a child of God 
and live in God’s kingdom; but only that it is very, very hard for a rich man 
to get in. Why do you think it is so hard? Certainly, God loves a rich man 
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as well as a poor man. God does not love anybody because he is poor, or 
wears mean clothes or lives in a little, shabby house. God loves us just for our- 
selves, not for what we have or for what we lack. God surely wants the rich 
man to come in. Then why is it so hard? : 

Let me tell you a story which I have heard. I think it will help you to under- 
stand. A child was playing one day with a beautiful vase which the mother 
had left on the table for a moment. When the mother looked, his hand was 
in the vase and he complained that he could not get it out. She tried to help 
him, and pulled and pulled but the little hand could not get out. Mother called 
the father to come, and he tried. But the hand stuck fast in the vase. How 
should they get it out? Of course they must get it out somehow! 

The father thought of breaking the vase. But it was so valuable that he 
did not want to do that. Yet he knew he must if the hand could get out in no 
other way. So he said to the boy, “Now, my son, make one more try. Open 
your hand and stretch your fingers out straight, as you see me doing, and 
then pull!” But the little fellow said, “Oh, no, papa! I couldn’t put my fingers 
out straight like that, for if I did I would drop my penny!” He had a penny 
in his hand all the time, and he was holding it fast in his tight little fist! And 
he didn’t open his hand because he wanted to keep the penny! No wonder 
his hand wouldn’t come out! Of course it wouldn’t! But when once he 
opened his fingers and dropped the penny, out came the hand easily enough. 

The entrance into God’s kingdom is narrow, like the neck of a vase. It is 
quite easy to pass in, but one must first open his hand to God. That is, he 
must give everything he has to God; he can keep nothing back fer his own. 
This is what Jesus meant when he said: “If any man will be my disciple, let 
him deny himself, take up his cross and follow me daily.” Jesus gave up all 
he had for us, and we must give all we have to him. 

But we like to keep our fists closed, to hold fast in our own hands what we 
have, to use it for ourselves. And when a man is rich, the danger is that he 
will love his money so much that he will not give it up at the door of the 
kingdom. So he stays out, not because God keeps him out, but because he 
clings to his money. He keeps saying, “This is mine! I will not give it to 
God!” The boy said, “I can’t draw my hand out of the vase!” But we know 
it was because he would not. He could if he would. It was his own clenched 
fist, that little hand clutching the penny, that made him a prisoner. Frank T. 
Bayley, in Little Ten-Minutes. 

How Hardly shall they that have Riches enter into the Kingdom of 
God! To many a man, ensnared in the complex and intense conditions of 
modern life, to many a man and woman tempted almost beyond their strength 
by self-indulgence, narrow interests, and practical materialism, the message 
of Jesus comes with convincing force. Such persons know well that it is 
hard for those who have riches to enter into the Kngdom. They know how 
difficult it is to maintain religious ideals, genuine simplicity, and breadth of 
sympathy among the exotic and artificial circumstances of a prosperous life. 
They see how frequently the possession of riches becomes a curse and how 
often the children for whom the father has labored are but the worse for the 
abundance which he has secured, as though they had asked him for bread and 
he had given them a stone. They have to confess that it is easier for the poor 
than for the rich to be poor in spirit. Such persons, however, when they look 
once more at the world of modern life observe that the stern demand of Jesus 
is sometimes met; that—here and there—riches are deliberately and consistently 
held as a trust from God, and the way of service is made broad and straight 
through the ministry of wealth; and they recognize the wisdom of Jesus, when, 
having said so unreservedly, “How hardly shall they that have riches enter 
into the kingdom of God!” he is still able to say of the man who had faithfully 
used his many talents, “Blessed is that servant, . . . Of a truth I say unto 
you, that he will set him over all that he hath.” Professor Francis Greenwood 
Peabody, in Jesus Christ and the Social Question. 

All that You Get. One day I was walking down a main street in Chris- 
tiana with a Norwegian friend. He called my attention to a large business 
concern, and then told me this story of its wealthy founder and head. He 
had been a poor boy in a country district tending cattle. One day he wanted 
to be away, and asked his sister to tend the cattle for the day, promising to 
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let her hold for the day a small coin current there, worth less than three cents 
of our money, to be returned at night. She consented. The very sight of 
money was a great rarety to her. So she spent a long, hard day tending his 
cattle, and holding the bright little coin, and returned it again at night quite 
content with her day’s pay. 

Long years afterwards the brother was telling the story. He had grown 
very wealthy. He had allowed the love of money to crowd out the Christ 
passion to which he was not a stranger. He told the story to my friend with 
great glee, laughing at his sister’s childish simplicity. My friend, who knew 
him well, said very quietly: “That is all you get; you hold your wealth to the 
end of the day of your life, then you give it up and have as little as before, 
and the whole of your life is gone.” And the man’s startled face showed 
oe he quite understood. Dr. S. D. Gordon, in Quiet Talks about Our Lord’s 

elturn. 


Il Tue Great Rerusay 


The Heroic Remedy for a Great Danger. One thing stands between that 
winsome youth and his service of the kingdom. It is his wealth. What can 
one who loves him propose but a heroic remedy? It is a case where alleviat- 
ing treatment must fail, when the wise physician must with apparent cruelty 
counsel a capital operation. It is a situation familiar in modern life. A young 
man, well-born and well-bred, winsome and gallant, is withheld from the effec- 
tive use of his life by the weight of his possessions. If he could only forget 
that he is rich, and give himself to strenuous work, he might do gallant service. 
If some dramatic summons like an actual war is heard by him, the follies of 
his luxury and self-indulgence drop away from him, and he becomes the most 
enduring and daring of soldiers, Meantime, however, here he is, with hardly 
a fair chance for a useful life, turning play into work, and sinking into a false 
and foolish estimate of life and happiness. What hope is there for such a 
young man except through some radical change, curative though cruel, like 
the surgeon’s knife? Professor Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question. 

One who would have Stood the Test. When Mary Lyon was struggling 
for the life of Mount Holyoke, the college which she founded, she wrote in 
a letter: “Our personal comforts are delightful but not essential. Had I a 
thousand lives, I could sacrifice them all in suffering, in hardship, for its 
sake. Did I possess the greatest fortune, I could relinquish it all and become 
poor and more than poor if its prosperity should demand it.’ And she meant 
every word she said. While President of the college her salary was small, 
but she gave away—largely to missions—as much as she spent upon herself. 

The Great Acceptance. There is a book recently published with this title. 
It is an account of the life of Mr. F. N. Charrington of England, who as a 
young man had great possessions, but feeling called upon to give them up— 
a million and a quarter in value—and follow Christ, he did so gladly. This 
was “the Great Acceptance.” The incident which was to him the call befell him 
when he was trying to serve both God and mammon, being the owner of a 
great brewery and also a Christian worker in the slums of London. One 
day he was passing a saloon when a poor woman with several children clinging 
to her skirts went up to the swinging doors and called to her husband within, 
saying: “Oh, Tom, do give me some money, the children are crying for bread.” 
The man came out and kicked her into the gutter. Mr. Charrington tells the 
result to him. “Just then I looked up and saw my own name, Charrington, in 
huge gilt letters, on the top of the public house. I thought, as if in a flash, 
that whatever the actual statistics might have been, there was, at any rate, an 
appalling and incalculable amount of wretchedness and degradation caused by 
our enormous business. What a frightful responsibility rested upon us! And 
then and there, without any hesitation, I said to myself, in reference to the 
sodden brute who had knocked his wife into the gutter: “Well, you have 
knocked your poor wife down, and with the same blow you have knocked me 
out of the brewery business!” 

Despite family pleadings, Mr. Charrington gave up his interest in the brewery 
and has since devoted his time to evangelistic work. Now he speaks night after 
night at the Great Assembly Hall, the largest mission-hall in the world, and it 
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is always thronged, and he devotes the daytime to a large number of Christian 
activities, especially to finding and aiding the deserving poor. 

Must You be “Let off’? Ljife’s constant question is: Are you equal to 
the call? Can you rise to it? Can you meet the challenge of your best pos- 
sibility? Or must you be “let off’? Can you so feel the appeal of the greater 
glory as to loosen the hold of the lower on you? Can you escape from the 
thraldom of the inferior good into life? We have great aspirations and occa- 
sional visions. Have we the determination to follow them to the end, or, 
with fallen countenances and sorrowful spirit, must we go away from the up- 
lands of life, enchained by our “great possessions”? Dr. Henry Churchill King, 
in a Sermon upon “The Great Refusal.” 


III Mrsstonary Toric: Lavine Att ror tHe GosPEL’s SAKE 


Everyone that hath left Mother or Father for My Sake, shall receive a 
Hundredfold. I heard a clergyman tell this story of a Jewish maiden brought 
to Christ through his instrumentality. She lived with her mother, whose only 
daughter she was, in Germany. Her mother was a widow, and very well-to-do. 
At first the girl kept secret from her mother her acceptance of the Christian 
faith from fear of the pain that it would cause her. One evening she felt she 
could keep the secret no longer. She asked her mother to kiss her, which the 
mother did, wondering at the request. It was the last embrace between mother 
and daughter, for at midnight the clergyman and his wife were roused by 
the young girl, driven from her mother’s house, penniless. Work was found 
for her to do; but, unfitted for battle with the hard world, she early succumbed. 
When her end was very near, the clergyman, raising her head to put a glass 
of water to her parched lips, asked, “Are you happy?” Unhesitatingly came the 
answer, “So happy!” Happy in giving up all that the world holds dear: home, 
a mother’s love, wealth! Yes, in Christ. J. B. M. Grimes, in Sermon upon 
“The One Thing Lacking.” 

David Brainerd’s Great Words. I care not where I go, or what hardships 
I endure, if I can only win souls for Christ. All I think of by day and dream 
of by night is the conversion of souls. 

One who left a Child for Christ’s Sake. The missionary from Kharput, 
making his annual visit to a Kurdish village, saw in the congregation two faces 
that fascinated him. In a lad’s face there was the promise of great powers; in 
the mother’s face, a poor washerwoman, suffering and sorrow and hope and 
patience and passionate devotion seemed to have wrought their perfect work. 
At the close of the meeting he asked to have them brought to him. 

“Mother, do you love Jesus?” he asked the trembling woman. “I do,’ she 
said, “I do.”’” “How much would you give to him?” “Oh, missionary, I have 
nothing! yet all I earn I give, saving only enough for food for this little boy 
and myself.” “Would you give your little boy?” ‘He is my all—my life!” 
“Think well of it to-night and pray. I return to Kharput to-morrow.” And 
the widow went out sobbing, “My only son, my Thomas!” 

The remaining hours of the missionary’s visit were very busy ones, and when 
the morning came and his horse was saddled, he had forgotten about Thomas. 
But just as he was about to start there came the mother leading her boy by the 
hand. At the missionary’s feet she laid the little bundle of clothing on which 
she had worked all night. She placed one hand on her boy’s head, and with the 
other pointing upward, said two words, “Thomas—Christos.” She then went 
back to her lonely life. But not to a narrowed or mournful life; hers was the 
joy of one who had made the supreme sacrifice. 

Thomas made good. He led his class. He advanced by leaps and bounds. 
And when he was graduated he went back to his old home, where the mother 
waited for him, and then far beyond into the Kurdish mountain to preach the 
Gospel. And they called him “The Prophet of Kurdistan.” The black year of 
1895 came with its awful massacres. Thomas was shot and cruelly cut and left 
for dead. Against all probabilities he recovered and resumed his work, giving 
himself to it with new courage and hope. The sacrifice of the mother bore its 
abundant fruit in the comfort he gave to orphans and brought to hundreds of 
widows, and they call him “The Savior of Kurdistan.’ Based on an Account 
in The Youth’s Companion. 
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SENTENCE SERMONS 


The lowest place in the lowest world is for those who refuse a great oppor- 
tunity. Dante. 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. Wordsworth. 


The rich are saved in spite of their riches and not by means of them. Percy 
C. Ainsworth, 

“Eternity’s saddest dirge will be of chances lost and opportunities thrown 
away. 

The love of money is a root of all kinds of evil which some reaching after 
have been led astray from the faith, and have pierced themselves through with 
many sorrows. 1 Tim. 6.10. 

The worst thing about money is that it so often costs so much. Emerson. 

A Christian making money fast is just a man in a cloud of dust; it will fill 
his eyes if he be not careful. Spurgeon. 

Riches does not consist in the possession, but in the use of things. Plutarch. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


The one thing that most people chiefly dread is to be poor: the one thing 
that Jesus chiefly dreaded for others was to be rich. How do we who are poor 
know that riches would not be harmful to us? Shall we not at least see the 
compensations of poverty? And are we who are rich sure that we have es- 
caped the perils of riches? Shall we not be on our guard against this great 
danger, and use our wealth as a trust committed to us? 

The rich young ruler was asked to give up his besetting sin, which was too 
great attachment to his wealth. What is your besetting sin? What is your 
answer to Christ’s requirement that you give it up? 

Just as Christ looked that day upon this rich young man with love and earn- 
est desire, so God looks out on every young life endowed with great possibil- 
ities, and covets it for high service. Dr. H. C. King. 

How many lives do we not all know that lack only one thing to make them 
sweet and beautiful and invaluable—that one thing being the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ? Dr. Grenfell. 

Our Prayer: May we be like the rich young man in this, that we are dis- 
satished not with what we have but with what we are. Make us, like him, 
eager to know what thou requirest of us. But keep us, O our Father, from 
making, like him, the great refusal; keep us from letting the good things of 
life rob us of the best things. Show thou us the way that we should walk in, 
for we lift up our souls unto thee. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Is Owen Wister right when he says in one of his books that “the Amer- 
ican would rather be rich than good, and he is having his wish”? 

2. The self-estimation of Jesus. Verse 20. 

3. Is it wise for a man to let death distribute his charities? 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Give your pupils the subjects which you wish them to write about and bring 
to class next week. See p. 247. 

Let them write today’s lesson in their note-books and bring the books to you 
next Sunday. You can then look the books over during the week following, 
and two weeks hence can return them with judicious words of praise and en- 
couragement and comment which will incite them to still better work another 
quarter. 
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REVIEW—THE SEEKING SAVIOUR 


Golden Text 
The Son of man came to seek and to save that which was lost. Lk. 19.10 
READ Hebrews 4.14-5.10 
A REVIEW FOR THE WHOLE SCHOOL 
Let this diagram be put upon the blackboard beforehand. After the leader 


has called for the title and Golden Text of the first lesson, and has written 
its outline (given below) upon another part of the board, let the one appointed 


eco 


Ca 


to review the first lesson take three minutes in asking apt questions about it, 
telling a story that illustrates the lesson thought, singing a song whose words 
apply to the lesson, or showing or describing a large picture that illustrates it. 
Review each lesson in this way. 
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AN ORAL REVIEW BY MEANS OF ALLUSIONS 


Read a quotation to your class and let all the pupils who recognize the allusion 
signify this. Then recall the lesson by a few questions. 


Let us bow down our heads, every day, stimulating ourselves for a better 
performance of known duty, and a larger development of the Spirit of God. 
Let us say, every day, “I have done only that which I should, and that in the 
most imperfect manner, and I am an unprofitable servant.” Phillips Brooks. 

Let any forlorn creature happen along that looked as if it hadn’t a friend 
in the world, and Aunt Malvina was for taking it in, putting the best robe 
upon it, and giving it the best bit in the cupboard. G. L. Treple. 

To realize that we are risen with Christ lends to all life a sanctifying force 
which manifests itself in every sphere and realm. Hugh Black. 

Hardened and permanent unbelief conjoined with malicious hatred of the 
only Means of forgiveness is the unforgivable sin. Maclaren. 


“O we ponder the life of our Saviour, 
And our hearts burn within as we read 
How he gave to the humblest his favor, 
How he yearned o’er the lowest in need.” 


The socialist seems entirely too willing to say to the many unprofitable serv- 
ants who somehow get into office—some of them unprofitable from lack of ability 
and some from lack of honesty—“You have been unfaithful over the few things 
you have heretofore controlled; we will make you rulers over everything.” 
Charles Reynolds Brown. 


The land is wild, these hills are bare and cold, 
And I am lame, and longing for the fold,— 
O Shepherd, hear my cry! 
I wait the coming of thy rescuing feet, 
Seeking thy lambs that stray and pine and bleat— 
Save, Shepherd, or I die. Frederick Lawrence Knowles. 


If we take the Good Shepherd as the great type of Christ, if we remember 
that we are among those whom he has sought and found; we may find our- 
selves committed to'a more thorough-going search for the lost sheep than at 
first we like. T. R. Glover. 

So few are the church members in the Sunday-school, and so few are the 
scholars in the church, that an impassable gulf seems to have been fixed be- 
tween these two activities of this church. 

Our sin is this, that we all with one consent excuse ourselves from our re- 
sponsibilities.. H. R. Holland. 
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A REVIEW OF JESUS’ WORDS 


Write these beginnings upon your blackboard, one below the other, and let 
your pupils write the full sayings on paper. : 

Or repeat the first few words as given here and have the sentences com- 
pleted orally. 

Another good plan is to write the entire sayings on separate slips of paper 
and let your pupils write the circumstance which led Jesus to utter each one. 


1. Every one that exalteth . . . 2. When thou makest a feast s 
3. Go out into the highways . . . 4. Behooved it not . . . 5. If any 
man cometh . . . 6. Whosoever doth not bear . . . 7. Which of you, 
desiring . . . 8 Salt therefore is good, but . . . 9. Which of you 
having a hundred ©. . 10. There is joy . . . 11. He that is faith- 
cule . 12, The sons of this world . . . 13. If ye have not been 
faithfulys | see IdeNoeservant (can sts en Sele aL eyicd Get: ms ne 
16. It is impossible but that occasions . . . 17. If he sin against thee 

18. If ye had faith . . . 319. When ye shall have done all 
20. Were not the ten . . . 21. The Kingdom of God cometh 
22. The Kingdom of God is . . . 23. For as the lightning 
24, Whosoever shall@seek) () 5) 4 25-snetemsualis be twoer mame 


26. The son of man came . . . 27. Thou knowest the commandments 
. )4, 28. One thing thou —... ...20; How. hard is ste for then ee 
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A REVIEW FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Before class have the pictures on the next page copied upon your black- 
board, or, failing one, upon a piece of cardboard large enough to be easily seen 
by all in the class. Each circle should be covered by a piece of paper fastened 
at the top by paste so that it can be quickly removed. Tear off one paper at 
a time, and question your pupils about the lesson which the picture recalls. 
If you have followed each week the suggestion given on p. 18, your pupils 
will enjoy the familiar pictures and the review talks all the more. 


QUESTIONS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


One day Jesus 
Talked with two men who were very sad; why were they sad? How did he 
comfort them? Did a good deed to ten men; what was it? Called to a man 
who was up ina tree; who was the man; why was he there; what did Jesus want; 
what did the man do? Was walking along when a young man knelt at his feet; 
what did he want; what did Jesus tell him; what did the young man do? 

What was it that Jesus said about 
Wanting to have the first place? The joy over one who repents of his sins? 
The wrongfulness of not being faithful? Forgiving others? Nine men who 
were ungrateful? Coming to call certain people? 

What was the story that Jesus told about 
A man who was building a tower? A lost sheep and a lost coin? A boy 
who left home and a father who loved him? A rich man and a poor man? A 
proud man and a humble man? 


QUESTIONS FOR AN ORAL OR A WRITTEN REVIEW 


Check with a pencil the questions which your class should be able to answer 
and from those checked select a list of ten or more questions. If you have the 
questions answered orally, you will need but one list. A written review is, in 
most cases, preferable. Have your list of questions copied and give one set to 
each pupil. Or write each question on several slips of paper large enough for 
the answer to be written beneath, and give one to each pupil. As soon as a 
pupil has answered one question, give him another to answer. Announce next 
week the names of those who answer correctly a large number of questions. 
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For Younger Pupils. 1. Where was Jesus when he saw people scrambling 
for seats? 2. What lesson did he teach them? 3. What parable about true 
hospitality did he give at this time? 4. Where was Emmaus? 5. For what is 
it memorable? 6. In what way did Jesus impress upon the multitude the cost 
of discipleship? 7. How did he tell a young man the same truth? 8. How did 
the man receive it? 9. What parables teach that one should not lightly begin 
and as lightly leave off in the building of character? 10. What led Jesus to 
give his parables about the lost? 11.’ What is the lesson of all these parables? 
12. In what parable is the hero both condemned and praised? Why is he con- 
demned? Why praised? 13. Why is Dives in the parable of the Rich Man 
and Lazarus punished? 14. What is the lesson of the Parable of the Un- 
profitable Servants? 15. In what two parables does a Samaritan appear to 
good advantage? 16. In what parable does a Pharisee appear to disadvantage? 
17. Who complained because Jesus received publicans and sinners and ate with 
them? 18. How did Jesus defend his course? 19. When did they complain 
because he lodged with a man that was a sinner? 20. What did Jesus do for 
that man? 21. Where is Jericho? 22. What parable has its scene on the way 
to Jericho? 23. What warning did Jesus draw from Old Testament events? 
24. Why did some one leave the presence of Jesus very sorrowful? 25. Why 
were certain others filled with great joy when he left? 26. In what words did 
Jesus speak of the peril of trusting in riches? 

For Older Pupils. What was Matthew’s aim in writing his Gospel? Mark’s? 
Luke’s? What can you tell about the contents of the first Gospel? The sec- 
ond? The third? How is Matthew’s information arranged? Mark’s? Luke’s? 
Where in Matthew’s Gospel is the journey through Perea recorded? How 
much does Mark record of this journey? How much of Luke is devoted to 
this period of Christ’s life? What can you tell about the style of Matthew’s 
writing? Mark’s? Luke’s? 

Name the parables which we have studied this quarter. What parable tells 
about a man who wasted his own substance? What one tells about a man 
who wasted another’s substance? What parables tell about seeking the lost? 
What was the occasion of Jesus’ giving these parables about the lost? What 
parable tells how to provide one’s table with guests? What parables teach the 
necessity of counting the cost of an undertaking? What parable shows God’s 
love? God’s care for individuals? What is the meaning of the Parable of the 
Unjust Steward? What parable teaches that one must be mindful of the poor? 
Which one teaches that one should not do right for the sake of a reward? 
What was the occasion for the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican? What 
two parables teach the lesson of humility? What is the best known parable of 
last quarter’s lesson? Of this quarter’s? Why is this so well known? 

What did Jesus teach should be one’s motive in giving? One’s motive in do- 
ing good deeds? How did he teach a lesson in humility? On remembering the 
poor? On the wrong of self-righteousness? How did he lead a man to restore 
ill-gotten gains? When and for whose edification did he apply the Old Testa- 
ment scriptures to himself? What reference to Old Testament events did he 
make in one of our lessons? Why did he teach that it costs so much to be his 
follower? How did he teach that God is love? How did he teach that one 
should exercise wisdom in religious as well as in worldly affairs? What les- 
sons about the peril of wealth have we heard from him? What led him to 
speak of the duty of giving praise to God? Where did he say is the Kingdom 
of God? Of what sort of prayer did he disapprove? 

Tell Jesus’ words about exalting oneself. Inviting the poor to a feast. The 
necessity for his death. The cost of discipleship. Tasteless salt. Cross-bear- 
ing. Joy in heaven. Faithfulness. Serving two masters. The duty of doing 
one’s duty. Those who cause little ones to stumble. Forgiving others. Faith. 
Ingratitude. The suddenness of the coming of the Son of Man. Gaining or 
lone life. The Kingdom of God. His mission on earth. The peril of 
riches. 

Explain the custom of seating guests at an oriental feast. What was the 
custom regarding the summoning of guests? How are feasts for the poor re- 
garded by orientals ? How did they regard the poor? Why did they give to 
the poor? How did they regard the publicans? How did they regard swine? 
Who did they think were sinless? How did one’s dress indicate wealth? How 
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was meal ground? For what did the number seven stand? How were lepers 
treated? What was it customary for those engaged in prayer to do? How 
did the publicans levy taxes? Give instances of exaggerated oriental speech. 


AN ORAL REVIEW BY MEANS OF STORIES 


Read a story or sentence and let your pupils tell the lesson which it illustrates. 
Call for stories which illustrate other lesson truths. 

“T think I have the best father and mother and the nicest home in the world,” 
said a child, and that repaid those who had made the home for all their efforts. 

“There wasn’t anyone killed except just wops.” “Except what?” “Wops. 
Don’t you know? Dagos, niggers, and Hungarians—the fellows that did the 
work. They don’t know anything and they don’t count.” How different the 
estimate of Christ! 

“Tf I had my life to live over again, there is one thing I would not do— 
I would not push,” said Dr. Horace Bushnell. 

“One night,” said a follower of Mohammed, “my father awoke as I was 
engaged in my devotions. ‘Behold’ I said to him, ‘thy other children are lost 
in slumber, giving no thought to God, while I alone wake to praise him.’ ‘Son 
of my soul,’ said he, ‘it is better to sleep than to wake to mark the faults of 
thy brothers.’ ” : 

“That’s. the man I want to be like,” said the boys. Then the professor told 
them something of the private history of their hero from boyhood up; of priva- 
tions, of thwartings, of losses, of crosses, of disappointments, all of which had 
gone to make up their man. “You may be sure,” he said, “God needed everyone 
of those strokes: he never wastes workmanship. Are you willing to pay this 
price for noble manhood?” 


SUBJECTS FOR WRITTEN WORK TO BE BROUGHT TO CLASS 


For Younger Pupils. 1. Give the titles of all the texts and mention a lesson 
learned each week which you are trying to put into practice. 2. Describe a 
scene which shows how Jesus cared for sinners. 3. Tell a parable which shows 
how God rejoices over a sinner’s repentance. 4. What Jesus taught about the 
use of wealth. 5. The story of Jesus as a Stranger-Guest. 

For Older Pupils. 1. The Gospel of Matthew. 2. The Gospel of Mark. 3. 
The Gospel of Luke. 4. A comparison of Dives and the Good Samaritan. 5. 
A fault found with Jesus and his defence. 6. The parables of Jesus. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. Where in the Bible is the Parable of the Laborers 
in the Vineyard found? 2. Explain the Jewish division of time. (Guide, p. 
248.) 3. What does the margin of the RV say about the value of a shilling? 
4. What is the law in Lev. 19.13 in regard to the prompt payment of a laborer? 
5. What is a day’s wage now in Palestine? (Guide, §2, p. 250.) 6. Whence 
comes the hot wind which causes scorching heat in Palestine? (Guide, {6, p. 
250.) 7. When was Saul’s eye “evil” because David was honored? Did the 
honor paid David wrong Saul? 8. What is the definition of envy in the dic- 
tionary? 9. What connection has this parable with the lesson about the Great 
Refusal? (Guide, p. 250.) 10. Explain how Mt. 10.27 is the key to this parable. 

Questions to think about. 1. What does the first word, For, indicate? . 2. 
Is work a blessing or a curse? Why? 3. What is the meaning of “Is thine eye 
evil?” (Guide, 2, p. 249.) 4. In the interpretation of the parable who is the 
householder, what is the vineyard and who are the laborers? 5. Does God 
need laborers in his vineyard? ‘6. Would it be right for an employer to treat 
his employees as this householder in the parable did? 7. Why was it right for 
the Great Householder to reward the laborers thus? (Guide, p. 249.) 8. 
What does the parable teach concerning the length of service or amount of 
work in the Kingdom and the reward? 9. What has an employee the right to 
expect of his employer? 10, What has an employer the right to expect of his 
employee? ; 

Memory Work. Commit to memory the stanzas on p. 249. 
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THE LABORERS IN THE VINEYARD 
Golden Text 


He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust. Mt. 5.45 


LESSON Matthew 20.1-16 READ Matthew 20.17-34 COMMIT verses 6, 7 


{ For the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that was a householder, who 
went out early in the morning to hire laborers into his vineyard. 2 And when he 
had agreed with the laborers for a shilling a day, he sent them into his vineyard. 
3 And he went out about the third hour, and saw others standing in the market- 
place idle; 4 and to them he said, Go ye also into the vineyard, and whatsoever 
is right | will give you. And they went their way. 5 Again he went out about the 
sixth and the ninth hour, and did likewise. 6 And about the eleventh hour he went 
Gut, and found others standing; and he saith unto them, Why stand ye here all the 
day idle? 7 They say unto him, Because no man hath hired us. He saith unto 
them, Go ye also into the vineyard. 8. And when even was come, the lord of the 
vineyard saith unto his steward, Call the laborers and pay them their hire begin- 
ning from the last unto the first. 9 And when they came that were hired about 
the eleventh hour, they received every man a shilling. 10 And when the first came, 
they supposed that they would receive more; and they likewise received every man 
a shilling. {!f! And when they received it, they murmured against the householder, 
12 saying, These last have spent but one hour and thou hast made them equal 
unto us, who have horne the burden of the day and the scorching heat. {3 But 
he answered and said to one of them, Friend, | do thee no wrong: didst not thou 
agree with me for a shilling? 14 Take up that which is thine, and go thy way; it 
is my will to give unto this last, even as unto thee. {5 Is it not lawful for me 
to do what | will with mine own? or is thine eye evil, because | am good? [!6 So 
the last shall be first, and the first last. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. For. This word shows the close connection of the parable with what 
precedes: see the Historical Background—A householder. In the interpreta- 
tion of the parable, this is Christ—Who went out early in the morning. The 
time of working is from sunrise, says the Talmud. See Light from Oriental 
Life—His vineyard. The world. “The Kingdom of Heaven is a spiritual 
labor bureau, with tasks looking for men rather than men looking for tasks” 
(Thos. Phillips). 

2. The laborers. Christ’s disciples—A shilling. The word in the Greek de- 
notes a coin worth about eight pence half-penny, or nearly seventeen cents, 
RVm. This was the usual wages for a day’s labor. 

3. The third hour. The Jews divided the time between sunrise and sunset 
into twelve parts: the third hour was about nine in the morning. 

4. Whatsoever is right I will give you. He made no- definite bargain with 
them as he did with those first hired, verse 2—They went their way. To work 
in the vineyard. 

5-8. The sixth and the ninth hour. Noon and three P.M—The eleventh 
hour. Five P.M. “The unwearied compassion of the Lord of the vineyard 
going out hour after hour to invite the unemployed; these and all other details 
are but the feathers of the arrow helping it to fly straight to its mark” (Dods). 
—When even was come . . . pay them their hire. See the law in Lev. 
19.13. 
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11-12. Murmured. Grumbled.—Scorching heat. Or, hot wind, RVm. 

15. Is thine eye evtl, because I am good? Good here means generous, or 
more than just, as in Rom. 5.7. The evil eye is a phrase for jealousy: Are you 
jealous because I am generous? 

16. So the last shall be first, and the first last. So: see 19.30—the proposi- 
tion which Jesus had just demonstrated; the Q. E. D., as the geometrical form- 
ula has it. “The meaning is, In a similar 
way the saying about first and last will 
be fulfilled. All alike will receive the re- 
ward of eternal life, whether they became 
disciples of the Kingdom at an earlier or 
a later period. A somewhat similar ques- 
tion is solved on parallel lines in 2 Es. 5.41, 
42: God has made promises of love to 
his people: ‘And I said, O Lord, thou hast 
made the promise unto them that be in 
the end: and what shall they do that have 
been before us, or we, or them that shall 
come after us? And he said unto me, I 
will liken my judgment unto a ring: like 
as there is no slackness of them that be 
last, even so there shall be no swiftness 
of them that be first?” (Allen). “Possibly 
no employer ever behaved like this great 
Householder; it is not right that any one 
should. God, the Great Householder, acts 
in a way which results from his being God 
and not man. His way of grace is to 
give his gifts to men on a large scale of 
his own, which will humble the pride of 
those who think they are especially deserv- 
ing, and surprise with unexpected favor 
those who think they deserve little. His plan greatly reverses human judg- 
ments, putting many who seemed first last, and vice-versa’ (Horton). 


- SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


3. Saw others standing in the market-place idle. One morning we passed 
through a square in Moscow containing nothing but men—wild eyed, long 
haired, long bearded men—men in rags, most of them, and all of them com- 
pelled to come there and wait to be hired to work. ‘The city feeds them 
while they wait a single small piece of black bread each day. Some 
never leave the square, but wait there their lifetime through. I never 
before beheld so frightful, unkempt a company of hopeless, hapless, hungry 
human slaves as these Russian workingmen who waited for a job. Wiliam 
Seymour Edwards in Through Scandinavia to Moscow. 

tz. Who have borne the burden of the day and the scorching heat. 


Idlers all day about the market-place 

They name us, and our dumb lips answer not, 
Bearing the bitter while our sloth’s disgrace, 

And our dark tasking whereof none may wot. 


Oh, the fair slopes where the grape-gatherers go!— 
Not they the day’s fierce heat and burden bear, 

But we who on the market-stones drop slow 
Our barren tears, while all the bright hours wear. 


Lord of the Vineyard, whose dear word declares 
Our one hour’s labor as the day’s shall be; 
What coin divine can make our wage as theirs 
Who had the morning joy of work for thee? JL. Gray Noble. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


1. Who went out early in the morning to hire laborers. Every oriental 
town has a well-known place where men congregate at dawn and wait to be 
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engaged in manual labor for the day. The laborer stands either without any 
tools, or with the trowel, spade, hoe, or rope that he is accustomed to use. 
The common time of engagement is shortly after sunrise; the unengaged hang 
about for a few hours and then generally go elsewhere in search of small 
jobs. Such day-laborers are usually too lazy, irregular, or inefficient to follow 
a regular trade. They expect to have an overseer over them to keep them from 
loitering, and when the time of payment comes, some incident in the day’s pro- 
ceedings is frequently discovered on which to found a claim for more than 
the sum agreed upon. The altercation of Matt. xx. 12, from a variety of 
causes, is often repeated. G. M. Mackie, in Bible Manners and Customs. 

2. He agreed with the laborers for a shilling a day. Seventeen cents for a 
day’s labor seems an impossible wage, but the amount paid now is equally small. 
A native writer on Palestinian customs says that in Palestine today a skilled 
laborer like a carpenter or mason never receives more than thirty cents a day, 
even when employed by a European who is expected to pay more than a native. 

10. They supposed that they would receive more. To comprehend the 
beauty of this lesson, we must remember that the Jew in our Lord’s day had 
little thought of doing right, irrespective of temporal reward. We train our 
children at first by rewards and punishments. But when they grow older, we 
teach them to obey from love to parents, and finally we get them to see that 
the crowning motive for Christian conduct is neither fear of hell nor hope of 
heaven, but the constraining love of our Lord. Now the children of Israel 
were morally very much children, until Christ came. The old dispensation re- 
lied largely on rewards and punishments. Honor thy father and mother, and 
it shall be well with thee, is a typical motto for the ancient Jews. So fixed 
had these selfish motives become, that when Christ told them the Gentiles who 
became Christians would go into the Kingdom of heaven on an equal footing 
with the Jews, they were not merely disappointed, but really angry. 

The first reference in the parable is to the Gentiles called at the eleventh 
hour, and entering into the Christian religion just the same as the Jews, whose 
nation had for many centuries been the privileged people, the only holders of 
the oracles of Jehovah. Christianity is a marvelous leveller—upwards. And 
with one word Jesus levelled up the Gentiles to the same privileges as the Jews 
in the Christian Church. This the Hebrew mind did not relish. It paid but 
little heed to the glorious prophecies of Israel, showing that the heathen would 
come within the fold through Messiah’s influence, and it fostered the spirit of 
expecting temporal blessing for spiritual excellence. R. W. Aveling, in Ex- 
pository Times. ‘ 

11. They murmured. Every one who studies literature or life knows the 
strong prejudice that was entertained against hired laborers alike in Palestine 
and in Italy in ancient times. The “hireling” was despised as untrustworthy and 
idle, an unwilling laborer who worked for the money and not for the interest 
in or love of the work. He was always looking for the reward and the pay 
for his labor, not aiming at doing it well for its own sake (Job 7.2). John 10.12 
contrasts the cowardly hireling with the true shepherd; the former neglects the 
sheep and flees when the wolf approaches, but the true shepherd defends them 
to the death: So in Italy “mercennarii,” or hired laborers, were always dis- 
liked, and contempt is often expressed for them. A man who wanted important 
or delicate work done employed the members of his own family, especially his 
household slaves. W.M. Ramsay, in The Expositor. 

12, Scorching heat. The margin of the Revised Version translated it hot 
wind. As Dr. Broadus remarks, mere heat is so common in Palestine that it 
would scarcely be mentioned. The east wind that comes from across the desert 
sands is so dry and scorching that in an hour’s time breathing becomes painful 
because mouth and nostrils are so parched. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. What remark of Peter’s in our lesson two weeks ago 
showed that he thought for so much allegiance to Jesus so much reward should 
be potas sane | What led him to ask this question? What answer did Jesus 
make! 

Connection of This Lesson with the Lesson Two Weeks ago. The re- 
fusal of the rich young ruler to give up his riches and follow Jesus led Jesus 
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to comment on the peril of riches, and those comments led Peter to ask what 
their reward—his and the others disciples-—would be for having given up all 
they had to follow him. Peter’s words implied great self-satisfaction and a be- 
lief that he deserved great reward. Jesus answered that every sacrifice would 
be well-rewarded: the Twelve would be as princes, and every one who forsook 
kindred or possessions for his sake would receive a hundredfold more and 
would inherit eternal life—but. But many shall be last that are first; and first 
that are last. The Twelve were first in learning about the Kingdom and in 
serving the King, and they should have their reward, but they must expect 
others to be made equal with them. To enforce this lesson, Jesus uttered his 
Parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard, which is recorded only by Matthew. 
The little word For, which introduces the parable, shows the close connection 
of this first part of the twentieth chapter with the last part of the nineteenth 
chapter of the First Gospel. 

Time and Place. See p. 208. 

Lesson Outline. I. The Laborers Hired, 1-7. II. The Laborers Paid, 8-10. 
OES Complaint of the First Hired, 11-12. IV. The Householder’s Answer, 
13-16. 


« 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


One of the most effective things in Jesus’ parables are the dialogues. Try 
giving the direct words in this parable indirectly, and see how immeasurably the 
story loses! He told them to go into the vineyard and he would give them 
what was right: he asked them why they were standing idle, etc. There is many 
a Bible lesson which has proved dull to little folks that might have been made 
most interesting by telling it in dialogue form. 

Another fine element of Jesus’ parables is the way in which he leads up to 
the point of the story. Apply to his parables as you meet them these words of 
Mr. H. Jeff’s on the Art of Sermon Illustration: Nothing is so wearisome as a 
badly told story. If the preacher is telling a story by way of illustration, he 
should be able to tell it in such a way as to excite the curiosity of the congrega- 
tion and keep its interest and attention until the story is completed. The story 
may not be much in itself, but it may gain a very great deal by the manner in 
which it is told, while the best of stories may lose most of its effect if it is 
related mechanically and without any dramatic effect. If the congregation can 
guess as soon as the story begins what the end is going to be their interest is 
not excited or is at once exhausted. The skillful illustrator makes the congre- 
gation wait for the point of the story which, like that of an epigram, should not 
be clearly realized until the end. The element of surprise is an invaluable ele- 
ment in a story illustration. ‘The fact that the curiosity of the audience has 
been set on edge fixes the story in the memory, and sets the imagination of 
the hearers to work. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


An old man was sawing up wood at a country place. In the long summer 
days he worked many hours, and he received a dollar and a half for a day’s 
work. ‘The days grew shorter and shorter, and he could not see to work so 
many hours. The winter days came, and it was dark so early that he could 
only work a short time, yet he still received each night just as much money. He 
told the man for whom he worked that it was not right, he had not earned as 
much money as he did in the summer time, and he would not take more than 
a dollar. But the man said he should pay him just as much as before. There 
were bright moonlight nights then, and the old man was heard chopping away 
at midnight. “What are you doing, working at this time of night?” they asked 
him. “Oh, I’m trying to earn what I am paid each day, and I can as long as 
the moon will help me.’ Jesus told his disciples a parable about some men who 
were not like this old man that wanted to earn all the money he received. 
These men in the story wanted to have more money than they had earned. 

In telling the story, make it plain that the first hired received all that they had 
earned; the last hired, like the woodchopper, received even more than they had 
earned. So it is in God’s service. He rewards most people far better than they 
deserve. He wants us ail to work for him because we love him, and not for 
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reward. Speak about how your pupils do things in the home, run errands for 
father and mother, etc., not because they are paid for doing them, but because 
they love their father and mother and they want to do what will please them. 
Teach the lesson in L. G. Noble’s poem, page 249, and leave with your pupils 
the thought that they can be like the men who went to work early in the Lord’s 
vineyard. Make it clear that they are working for him when they are doing 
kind things for others. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. “Behold, we have forsaken all and followed thee. 
What shall we have?” Who said this to Jesus? What led Peter to say this? 
What sort of reward did he seem to think they deserved? Jesus had long been 
patiently seeking to lead his disciples to think chiefly about service in his King- 
dom, but they persisted in thinking chiefly about reward. Jesus gave them our 
parable to teach them the relation between work and reward in the Kingdom: 
we seer it is different from what it is in our business world. What is the 
parable: 

For Older Pupils. In “Recollections,” Dr. Washington Gladden tells of the 
first money he ever earned. It was in a harvest field. We were getting in the 
rye, he tells us, and with a larger boy who belonged upon the farm, I toiled 
from early morning until sunset, encouraged by the promise of wages for my 
work. A wiry boy of eight can heap together a good many sheaves of rye in 
twelve hours, and I was made to feel, all day long, that I was helping famously. 
When the even was come, like the men in the parable, I was called to receive 
my hire, and instead of getting what the men in the parable got, “every man a 
penny,” my compensation was a half cent. Such a coin was then in circula- 
‘ tion. The use of it I could not quite understand, for there was nothing in the 
world for which you could exchange it. Nobody would sell you less than a 
cent’s worth of anything. I kept my half cent for some time as a souvenir, but 
nobody gave me another, and it finally disappeared, leaving perhaps, an incipient 
sensitiveness respecting the conduct of those who “oppress the hireling in his 
wages. 

What do you think about the justice of that boy’s treatment? Jesus spoke 
a parable about wages in the Kingdom of God: what was it? What led him 
to give this parable? What do you think about the justice of the treatment of 
the laborers who had worked all day and received no more than those who had 
worked an hour? In the business world we could not call this justice. Of 
what is the parable an interpretation? God does not deal with men as man 
deals with another: what he gives to all is much more than what the best 
of all deserves. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Servicg aND REwarp 


In the Commercial World. The laborer is worthy of his hire. True: but 
shall the laborer be worthy only of his hire? Shall he not take pride in his 
work, pride in being worthy of more than his hire? If his hire is one dollar 
a day, shall he endeavor to do only one dollar's worth of work? Michael 
Angelo loved his art. Through fear that money might lead him to paint hastily 
and unworthily, he refused all pay for his great master-pieces in St. Peter’s 
and in the Vatican. It is possible for every worker to put something of the 
spirit of that artist into what he does, no matter what his work may be. He 
may be well paid for his work, but he should also glory in it, do it as well as it 
can be done. “Great is work, which glorifies the worker,” says the Talmud 
but work done simply for pay seldom does glorify the worker. / 

An article in Harper’s Weekly tells how a young man lost a fine position be- 
cause he was evidently desirous of giving only as much service as he was paid 
for. A big employer placed advertisements in the daily papers asking for a pri- 
vate secretary. The wheat was sifted out of a great grist of letters received 
in answer, and twenty of their authors were told to call. One by one these 
were rejected until the most likely applicant was saved for the senior partner 
to inspect. The boy had an attractive personality, and the senior partner 
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liked him from the outset. He gave the right answers to all the questions for 
: long time, and then he asked a question himself: “What are your office hours 
ere” 

The senior partner swung himself around in his swivel chair and glared out 
from under his heavy eyebrows at the boy. ‘Twenty-four hours a day, seven 
days a week, perhaps, if we need you,” he snapped. “We don’t run jobs in this 
inner office on the office-hour plan. We don’t have time clocks.” 

In the Kingdom of God. In this parable the laborers first hired bargained 
with the householder to give a day’s labor for a shilling. Those hired at the 
third, sixth, and ninth hours received the promise that they should have what- 
soever was right. Those hired at the eleventh hour made no bargain and re- 
ceived no promise, but simply obeyed the call, trusting that they would receive 
all that they deserved. In the service of God, work should be done simply in 
obedience to the call, and not for the sake of reward. Not the quantity of the 
work, but the motive for the work, counts with the Lord of the Vineyard. 

We are not to be Christians for what we can get out of it. We are not to 
do work for Christ only for the reward. Christian service should be done first 
because it is a duty, second because it is a joy, third because it is rewarded. 
The mercenary Christian worker puts reward first, and reward second, and 
reward third. 

The True Spirit of Service in the Kingdom. Dr. G. U. Pope is a great 
Indian scholar to whom a few years ago the Royal Asiatic Society presented a 
gold medal for oriental scholarship. In response he said: 

“More than sixty years ago I said to a man in South India, ‘I am going to 
live for Tamil; it shall be my great study; your people shall be my people, I 
hope that my God may be yours.’ The man replied: ‘Sir, it is very delightful, 
but it means contempt and poverty.’ I thought at the time of the beautiful pic- 
ture in Dante of the saint who married poverty, and, thinking of those beau- 
tiful lines, I said: ‘No, if I give myself to that which it seems to me God has 
called me to study and to work in connection with, it will be its own reward, 
and if not, he knows, and in his hands I place it’.” 


II I po tHex No Wronc 


It is My Will to give unto This Last, even as unto Thee. Suppose you 
have fifty cents and I have five cents, and we each wish to hear a lecture which 
costs one dollar: neither of us could hear it. But suppose a philanthropist gave 
each of us a ticket of admission, then I with my five cents could enter as well 
as you with your fifty. Let the fifty cents and the five cents stand for the 
relative merits of two individuals, and the philanthropist’s ticket of admission 
for God’s free gift of eternal life. It is the Divine will to make this gift to 
the one having five cents’ worth of merit even as unto the one having ten times 
as much. It is the Divine will to give to those who labored one hour as much 
as to those who labored all day. 

Is thine Eye Evil, because I am Good? An evil eye is an envious eye. You 
remember the occasion when Saul looked on David “with an evil eye,” when 
he envied him. It was when David returned from the slaughter of the Philis- 
tines and the women came and sang to him songs of praise. Saul was very 
wroth, and he “eyed” David from that day forward. Did the praise of David 
take aught from the praise that belonged to Saul? Did the women do Saul any 
wrong because they gave David his meed of praise? Saul seems to answer 
“yes” to these questions. : 

Because the householder gave the late-hired laborers a full day’s wage, were 
they losers who contracted to work all day for a day’s wage? Because an- 
other’s cup of happiness runs over, is your full cup the less full? William 
George Jordan defines envy as Inability to bear bravely the prosperity of an- 
other. Base envy withers at another’s joy. 

Wronged by the Good of Another. “M-I-S-F-O-R-T-U-N-E,” spelled the 
child, slowly. “Misfortune, what does that mean, Aunt Dinah?” 

“Well, honey, it’s dis way,” explained the old woman, nodding her head in 
comfortable assurance of her own condition. “Fortin is good tings, an’ mis- 
fortin is de good t’ings what misses you an’ goes somewhar else. When some- 
body ‘cross de street hab some pow’rful streak of luck, deys mos’ tickled to 
def, but you ain’t feel dat way kase it didn’t hit your house. Dat blessin’ cross 
de street am one of your misfortins.” 
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III Misstonary Toric: Go YE INTO THE VINEYARD 


Sent into His Vineyard. Ask any laborer why he is there, and pointing 
back to the master at the gate, he says, “He sent me.” No matter how much 
any laborer might love the work or want the profits, he would have no right to 
be there unless the householder had sent him in. Do you not see the parable? 
Whenever any man believes that God has given him a work to do that belief 
becomes the great motive of his labor. It does not exclude other motives, but 
it overshadows, and, as it were, includes them. Still the man may find the 
work delightful and may expect from it a great result, but when you ask him 
why he does it, he rises from his happy toil and points back to where God 
stands beside the gate and says, “He sent me.” 

When the young lawyer dares to believe beyond the pleasure which he finds 
in the practice of the law, beyond the fortune or the fame that he hopes to 
make out of it, that God sent him there, that the fitness for it which he has 
found in his character and circumstances is something more than lucky acci- 
dent, is a true sign of the intention concerning him of the dear, wise God; when 
a young lawyer dares to believe this, two great blessings come to him out of 
so high a faith: first he is armed against the lower temptations of his profes- 
sion, and second, he is kept in cordial sympathy with all other children of God 
who are trying to find and follow the same Father’s intention concerning them, 
though in works utterly different from his. The true salvation from the sordid- 
ness and narrowness of professional life comes only with a profound faith that 
God sent us to be the thing we are, to do the work that we are doing. Con- 
densed from New Starts in Life, by Phillips Brooks. 

Our Work in the Vineyard. 


““Go ye!’ the Master says. That, first and last, 
Is Heaven’s commission unto all who come 
Into the Kingdom. Yonder beat of drum 
Resounds, and ‘Forward!’ calls the bugle blast.” 


It may be the work of some of us to answer that bugle summons by becoming 
home or foreign missionaries, ministers, physicians, teachers, workers in the 
slums, or workers in the many religious and charitable organizations. Possibly 
it may be ours to reap the harvest in our own home. Certainly it may be ours 
to fulfill Christ’s exhortation to pray for the work, and our privilege and duty, 
too, to give for the work. “The needed reinforcements are not as they would 
be if the position were thoroughly understood,” says an experienced missionary. 
“Reinforcements of men and women are needed, but, far above all, reinforce- 
ments of prayer.” 

No Man hath Hired us. Why not believe their story that their idleness was 
not of choice but of necessity? No man had hired them. While in our churches 
there are idlers who are such by choice, is it not true that there are many who 
are really waiting to be employed? Sunday-school teachers should see to it that 
their classes are definitely related to the many undiscovered tasks that are 
waiting to be done. There are in the local communities, poor to be helped, sick 
to be visited, wayward to be reclaimed. Classes in the sewing school, Sunday- 
school and Mission-school all need helpers. The call for workers in Home and 
Foreign fields is loud and urgent. Many who are idle today will be busy to- 
morrow if we can only show them the need and how they can help. 

Not all can be Foreign missionaries, but this lesson teaches that those who, 
because of limitations for which they were not responsible, cannot go, may still 
receive the full reward for faithfulness. Kingdom Comments. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Idleness is many gathered miseries in one name. Jean Paul Richter. 

The man without a job is a menace to himself and to society, and it doesn’t 
matter much whether he lives in swell apartments or loafs on a park bench. 
Charles Stelzle. 

Life is not wages, but worth. Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock. 

The true measure of a man’s success is the service which he renders—not 
the pay which he accepts for it. President Hadley, of Yale. 
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THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


A Prayer for Employees. Help me to do good, full-measured work, when 
poor, scant work brings equal pay. May I give full equivalent for all I take; 
add to the world’s wealth as much as I consume; and be a sound member of the 
economical order. May I be fair to my employer, whether he treats me well or 
ill; considerate to my employees, whether they love or hate me; loyal to my 
fellow-workmen, whether they stand by me or not; just to those remote con- 
sumers of my product who will never know to whose honesty and honor they 
owe the sound quality of the goods I make and the services I render them. Dr. 
William DeWitt Hyde, in Abba Father. 

A Prayer for Employers. We invoke thy grace and wisdom, O Lord, upon 
all men of good will who employ and control the labor of men. Amid the 
numberless irritations and anxieties of their position, help them to keep a quiet 
and patient temper, and to rule firmly and wisely, without harshness and anger. 
Suffer not the heavenly light of compassion for the weak and the old to be 
quenched in their hearts. May they not sin against the Christ by using the 
bodies and souls of men as mere tools to make things, forgetting the human 
hearts and longings of these their brothers. Save them from repressing their 
workers into sullen submission and helpless fear. 

Raise up among us a new type of employers who shall be makers of men as 
well as of goods. Give us true captains of industry who will use their higher 
ability and knowledge to lift the workers to increasing independence and vigor, 
and who will train their helpers for the larger responsibilities of the coming age. 
Give us men of faith who will look beyond the strife of the present and catch 
a vision of a nobler organization of our work, when all shall still follow the 
leadership of the ablest but no longer in fear, but by the glad will of all, and 
when none shall be master and none shall be man, but all shall stand side by 
side in a strong and righteous brotherhood of work. Professor Walter Rauschen- 


busch. 
a SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Capital’s duties and responsibilities. Whatsoever is right I will give you: 
the minimum wage. 

2. Reasons for idlers in our country. Read the first few pages of “Democracy 
in Industry, the Problem of our Day” in The Survey, April 6, 1912; “The Un- 
employed,” Survey, Nov., 1913. 

3. Facing economic problems in mission fields. See “Some Social and Eco- 
nomic Results of the Revolution in China,” in The Survey for Oct. 5, 1912. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. Where were Jesus and his disciples going? (Guide, 
tI, p. 257.) 2. What does Luke say about the effect upon the disciples of 
Jesus’ prediction of his suffering and death? (Lk. 18.34.) 3. How did James 
and John “drink the cup” that Jesus drank? (Acts 12.2; Guide, 3, p. 257.) 
4. For whom are the “chief seats” prepared, according to Mt. 25.34, 35; Rev. 
3.21? 5. What standard of greatness did Jesus declare in Mt. 11.11? 

Questions to think about. 1. In what earlier lessons did we have Jesus’ 
prediction of his death and resurrection? 2. What additional facts are given in 
his prediction in this lesson? 3. Why did Jesus’ words about his coming suf- 
fering and death have so little effect upon his disciples? (Guide, {]2, p. 258.) 
4. With whom have James and John shared special privileges granted them by 
their Lord? 5. What may be the reason why they did not include Peter now? 
(Guide, 3, p. 258.) 6. For what is “to drink the cup” a figurative expres- 
sion? (Guide, 2, p. 257.) 7. Why was not Jesus able to grant the request 
made? (Guide, 4, p. 257.) 8. Explain verses 42 and 43. (Guide, p. 257.) 
9. Who is the greatest man you know or know about? 10. Who is the greatest 
woman? 11. Is it right to wish for pre-eminence? 12. What kind of greatness 
did Jesus wish his disciples to attain? 13. What woman, in one of our last 
year’s lessons, desired pre-eminence, and how was she punished ? (Num. 12.) 

Note Book Work. XXII. The Parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard. 
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Lesson II—Jury 12 
GREATNESS THROUGH SERVICE 


Golden Text 


The Son of man also came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for many. Mk. 10.45 


LESSON Mark 10.32-45 READ Luke 18.15-30 COMMIT verses 43-45 


32 And they were on the way, going up to Jerusalem; and Jesus was going before 
them; and they were amazed; and they that followed were afraid. And he took 
again the twelve, and began to tell them the things that were to happen unto him, 
33 saying, Behold we go up to Jerusalem; and the Son of Man shall be delivered 
unto the chief priests and the scribes; and they shall condemn him to death, and 
shall deliver him unto the Gentiles: 34 and they shall mock him and shall spit 
upon him, and shall scourge him, and shall kill him; and after three days he shall 
rise again. 

35 And there come near unto him James and John, the sons of Zebedee, saying 
unto him, Teacher, we would that thou shouldest do for us whatsoever we shall 
ask of thee. 36 And he said unto them, What would ye that | should do for you? 
37 And they said unto him, Grant unto us that we may sit, one on thy right hand 
and one on thy left hand, in thy glory. 38 But Jesus said unto them, Ye know not 
what ye ask. Are ye able to drink the cup that | drink? or to be baptized with the 
baptism that | am baptized with? 39 And they said unto him, We are able. And 
Jesus said unto them, The cup that I drink ye shall drink; and with the baptism that 
| am baptized withal shall ye be baptized: 40 but to sit on my right hand or on 
my left hand is not mine to give; but it is for them for whom it hath been prepared. 
41 And when the ten heard it, they began to be moved with indignation concerning 
James and John. 42 And Jesus called them to him, and saith unto them, Ye know 
that they who are accounted to rule over the Gentiles lord it over them; and their 
great ones exercise authority over them. 43 But it is not so among you: but who- 
soever would become great among you shall be your minister; 44 and whosoever 
would be first among you, shall be servant of all. 45 For the Son of man also 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 


many. 
WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


32. They were on the way, going up to Jerusalem. See the Historical Back- 
ground.—They were amazed, and they were afraid. See §2, p. 258—He took 
again the twelve. Away from the multitude that ever followed them. 

33-34. Note the details here given, the delivery to the Sanhedrin (chief priests 
and scribes) and to the Romans (Gentiles), the mocking, spitting upon him 
and scourging. “Jesus speaks here as a voyager to whom the sound of the 
cataract is no longer a distant murmur. He is in the grip of the rapids, and 
has braced himself for the plunge” (J. M. &. Ross). Luke (18.34) adds: Yet 
they understood none of these things. See §/2, p. 258. “The light he offered 
was as darkness to men who were still morally unprepared: here words made 
no adequate impression correspondent with their momentous meaning. To the 
eyes of children the stars are simply points of light pricked out on the plane- 
surface of the sky, though by-and-by they will understand them to be mighty 
worlds moving through illimitable space” (W. A. Grist). 

35. There came near unto him James and John. In Mt. 20.20 it says that their 
mother came with the request. “The case is in accordance with the law maxim, 
‘He who does any thing through another, does it himself’ Our Lord so takes 
it, for he presently addresses the sons themselves as making the request” 
(Broadus). } 

37. One on thy right hand, and one on thy left hand, in thy glory. The two 
places of honor. Were they jealous of their Lord’s remark to Peter near 
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Cesarea Philippi, Mt. 16.18, and seeking especially to “get ahead of him’? 
Dummelow quotes a saying of Rabbi Aeha to the effect that “the Holy and 
Pore God will cause King Messiah to sit at his right hand, and Abraham at 
is left.” 

38. Are ye able to drink the cup that I drink? To drink the cup is a figurative 
expression for “to endure the portion allotted one,” whether of good or of evil; 
here it means to endure the suffering in store for Jesus, as in Isa. 51.17—To 
be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with? ‘This figure has the same 
meaning as the preceding. 

39. The cup that I drink ye shall drink. James was martyred, Acts 12.2. 

John was exiled to Patmos; according to tradition he was plunged into boiling 
oil, endured other sufferings, but died a natural death. 
_ 40. Is not mine to give. Compare his words in Mt. 24.36; 26.42; Jn. 5.30; 
14.28. “Why is he, who is all powerful, unable to give this? Not from want 
of power, but from regard to justice. This eminence is reserved for those who 
are worthy to attain it. For it is not only participation in a death like mine 
which wins the first seat, but undisputed preéminence in all good qualities” 
(Euthynuus)—For whom it hath been prepared. It was prepared for those 
who should deserve it: See Mt. 25.34, 35; Rev. 3.21. “Let us suppose that 
there is an umpire, and many good athletes enter the lists. I'wo of the athletes, 
who are very intimate with the umpire, approach him and say, ‘Cause us to be 
crowned and proclaimed victors, on the strength of the good will and friend- 
ship between them. But he says to them, ‘This is not mine to give, but it is 
for them for \whom it has been prepared by their efforts and sweat’” (Chyrsos- 
tom, quoted in Westminster New Testament). 

42. Jesus saith unto them. Here Jesus is giving the worldly idea of greatness 
—high position which could demand service, enforce obedience, and exact signs 
of homage. ‘ ; 

43. But it is not so among you. Among you the passport to power is service: 
you are measured, not by the way you lord it over others, but by the way you 
serve others: the greatest among you is the one who is most useful to his fellow 
men.—Minister. Or, servant, RVm. “This is rather startling in view of the 
history of the Church, and the prelacy and papacy which some think inseparable 
from it” (Horton). Ey 

45. For the Son of man. Christ is the Model—Came not to be ministered 
unto. “The most supernatural thing about Jesus Christ was his humility” (Sel- 
bie) —But to minister. See Jn. 13.3-17—A ransom. From this Greek word 
Nrpov are derived the Greek words translated redeem and redemption. This 
is the first mention of Christ’s death as an atoning, sacrificial death for others. 
See 1 Pet. 1.18, 19—For many. “Sufficient for all, effectual for many” (Chry- 


sostom). é 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


37. One on thy right hand and one on thy left hand, in thy glory. One day 
God will be seated, and the angels will give thrones to the great ones of Israel 
that they, too, may sit, while God sits among them as president of the court 
of justice, and thus they judge the peoples of the world. Rabbinical Saying. 

45. A ransom. The allusion may be to the half-shekel which every Israelite 
paid annually at the Passover-season to the temple-treasury, “a ransom for his 
soul unto the Lord” (Ex. 30: 12-16) ; or to the ransom paid for captives to pro- 
cure their freedom. The temple and tribute would be in their thoughts at that 
season. David Smith, in Gospel of Matthew. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GROGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. What has Jesus taught about service and reward in the 
Kingdom of God? What question of Peter’s led Jesus to give his Parable of 
the Laborers in the Vineyard? What lesson have we already had in which 
the disciples disputed as to which of them was the greatest? How was that 
dispute settled for the time being? What were Jesus’ words? In what lesson 
of the first Quarter did Jesus represent himself as the Servant-Lord? How 
many times already has Jesus foretold his death? Have the disciples under- 
stood his words? 

Time and Place and Circumstances. It is now the end of March, only a 
few days before the Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem. Jesus is on his way from 
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Perea to the City of Doom, and near Jericho, probably, where the mountains 
about Jerusalem are in sight, he takes his disciples apart to warn them again of 
what is in store for them. He is bound for Jerusalem although he knows that 
a shameful death awaits him there. Although he knows? No, rather because 
he knows. For the suffering and death are his crowning, for God has ordained 
that he shall give his life a ransom for many. 

Yet the disciples understood none of these things, Luke tells us. They had 
now been forewarned several times in regard to the things that were to hap- 
pen; why had they not grasped their Lord’s meaning? Because his words were 
so contrary to what they had been taught to expect would happen to the 
Messiah. Every morning they had thought that before the sun should go down 
their Master might proclaim himself King, and every evening they had looked 
forward confidently to the morrow, for their expectation was unweakened by 
its fulfilment being delayed. Their Lord’s words concerning the things that were 
to happen they must have thought expressed figuratively some struggle through 
which he must pass before he should be made king. That his rule was not to 
be a temporal one, that the thrones he had promised them (Mt. 19.28) were 
symbolic of spiritual sway—these facts they could not comprehend. His 
words amazed them, and they were afraid. Have you never had as companion 
one whose mental alienation you could distinctly feel? This was the feeling 
that oppressed the Twelve. The Master was thinking about the Cross, was 
dwelling in a state of exaltation upon his coming sacrifice; they were thinking 
about earthly thrones for themselves, and they were overawed as they gazed 
upon that Face which betokened thoughts too deep for them to fathom. 

Connection with the Last Lesson. Note that James and John do not in- 
clude Peter in their request for the places of honor: were they still jealous 
because of the special promise to Peter recorded in Mt. 16.18, and are they 
seeking to “get ahead of” him? ‘Their request for special preferment, coming 
as it does immediately after the lesson about service and reward in the King- 
dom given by means of the Parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard, and the 
solemn word about their Master’s coming sufferings and death, shows how 
possible it was for them to be with Jesus and yet not be with him in spirit. 
They could not’ have misunderstood their Lord’s meaning that though they 
were the first-hired in the Vineyard they must expect that others, hired later, 
would be made equal with them, yet the lesson did not stifle their selfish ambi- 
tion. 

Lesson Outline. JI. The Passion Predicted, 32-34. II. The Ambition of 
James and John, 35-37. III. Jesus’ Questions and Answer, 38-40. IV. In- 
dignation of the Ten, 41. V. Jesus’ Lesson that Greatness is through Serv- 
ice, 42-45. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


Teacher—this is the way the disciples addressed our Lord. And he did not 
reject the name. “Teacher” is a beautiful title. 

Note how fine was the Great Teacher’s method in dealing with these men. 
They came to him with their presumptuous request and he reproved them yet 
with the utmost tenderness, by his question and explanation. And when the 
ten murmured he gathered them all around him and taught them the nature 
of true greatness by those beautiful words about the mission of the Son of 
Man. He had taught that same lesson many times before, but he was not dis- 
couraged because his pupils had not learned it. You remember how when 
Charles Wesley was a small boy he came and asked his mother a question which 
she answered; five minutes later he came back and asked the same question and 
again she answered; and so for the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh time 
that question was asked, and as patiently answered. Then the father asked 
her why she answered that troublesome boy’s question seven times. “Because 
six times were not enough,’ she replied. That mother had something of 
the patience of the Master with his pupils. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


A missionary in Alaska had a number of well-trained dogs to draw his sled 
from place to place. There was one fine dog who always led, and very proud 
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he was of his place at the head of the team. ‘The missionary thought it wise 
to train another dog to lead, so that in case anything happened to this one, he 
might not be without a leader. ‘The first time he harnessed his second-best dog 
ahead of the first, the lirst one dropped to the ground and refused to rise, 
When he had been forced to get up and go on, he gnawed the Larness of the 
new leader till that one was freed and he was again at the head of the pack. 
Several times he did this, and then his master took him out of the pack, tied 
him up, and forced him to look on while the other dog received his training. 
This so angered and grieved the dog that he soon died of a broken heart. He 
must have first place or none. Sometimes boys and girls act like that dog. 
Did you ever know anyone who must have the important place in every game 
or he wouldn’t play? Or if he did play, would do it very ungraciously? Even 
John and James, two of the disciples, wanted for themselves the best places 
in Christ’s kingdom. Christ taught them how they might be truly great. 

Omit verses 32-34 and teach the lesson Jesus taught the disciples. Study 
the Words and Phrases Explained and make very clear and simple their mean- 
ing to your pupils. If you have time you can tell how Johnny Blossom proved 
himself great, p. 261. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Who has heard of Wilbur and Orville Wright? 
Which one is accounted the greater? Which one wanted to be thought the 
greater? Did you ever hear of either one wanting any glory that his brother 
did not share? Did you ever hear of either one trying to get ahead of the 
other in any way? ‘There is a book called ‘““Who’s Who” which contains brief 
sketches of the two famous brothers: look them up there and you will see 
that Wilbur Wright reported himself as “brother of Orville Wright,’ and 
Orville Wright in his turn called himself “brother of Wilbur Wright.’ There 
was never a particle of jealousy of the other in either’s heart, never the least 
desire on the part of either to receive the greater share of credit for their 
invention of the first practical heavier-than-air flying machine. 

Were the disciples ever jealous of one another? How did two of them show 
the rivalry that existed? 

For Older Pupils. A bishop was once examining several candidates for the 
ministry. He asked them if they were desirous of becoming pre-eminent, and 
one and all replied with humble accents that such was not his desire. “You 
are a sorry lot, all of you,” was the bishop’s comment. Was the bishop right? 
Is not a man without ambition in service a sorry sort of man? It is right to 
wish to be great. Ambitiousness is one of man’s noblest characteristics. Onl 
one must rightly understand wherein true greatness lies, and must be ambi- 
tious for noble ends. James and John were ambitious to be great: what was 
their idea of greatness? 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Desire For PRE-KMINENCE 


James and John were Selfish, but they were Willing to pay the Price 
for Pre-eminence. Their request was ignorant, presumptuous, irreverent, and 
intensely selfish, says Dr. Bruce. Yes, it was all that and more; and if the 
narrative ended at verse thirty-seven I should have well-nigh despaired of 
James and John. But when I read on I find hints of the nobleness of these 
brothers even in the narrative that most terribly reveals their faults. “Ye know 
not what ye ask,” says Jesus. “Are ye able to drink the cup that I drink, or 
to be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with? And they said unto 
him, “We are able.” That was a searching question Christ put to them 
“Are ye able to drink the cup that I drink of?” They wanted thrones—Christ 
asks them can they drink his bitter cup? They wanted a crown—Christ asks 
them can they bear his Cross? And these men looking into their own hearts 
and knowing that their zeal and passion for Christ was the deepest thing in 
their souls, answer humbly and yet boldly, “We are able.” What is this an- 
swer? Is it a bit of inconsiderate and foolish boasting? No, this is love’s 
daring. “We are able.” It is a great answer, a moving answer, a most mag- 
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nificent answer, and if they were cravens and dastards in their request, they 
are mighty men of valor in their confession. “We are able.” If they wanted 
thrones, they were ready to pay the price for them. There are some of us 
who want the throne without the cup and the baptism; there are some of us 
who want the crown without the Cross; there are some of us who want the 
white robe without the great tribulation. But James was willing to pay the 
price. J. D. Jones, in The Glorious Company of the Apostles. _. ; 

A Great Man who does not desire Pre-eminence. Self-seeking is foreign 
to Sun Yat Sen’s very nature; publicity plays no part in the life of this extra- 
ordinary man. Although he has visited many audiences in many countries, 
Sun’s desire is, and always has been, to be left out of the picture. He loves 
his neighbor more than himself, and he puts his country before all. He con- 
siders his life’s work accomplished, and he leaves his country to be governed, 
as he himself affirms, by abler hands than his. , 

After Sun’s release from the Legation in London, 1896, a number of his 
friends in Canton and Hong Kong sent me a large tablet with Chinese char- 
acters inscribed upon it. Several Chinese scholars attempted to interpret the 
characters, but it was not until Sir James Stewart Lockhart saw the tablet 
that the full meaning was divulged, when it was found to be a line from the 
Sermon on the Mount, “Blessed are the merciful.” Were I to return the com- 
pliment and present a tablet to Sun, I would inscribe upon it a verse preced- 
ing the one referred to as interpreting Sun’s character: “Blessed are the meek: 
for they shall inherit the earth.” If Sun’s principles and men of his disposi- 
tion and character are to prevail in China, his country shall certainly inherit 
the earth, and the “yellow peril’ will become a reality. Dr. James Cantlie, in 
his Life of Sun Yat Sen. j 

The Example of Jesus. If Jesus of Nazareth had said to himself, “Go to 
now! I will go up and down Palestine in the valleys and on the hillsides, 
and I will preach progressive religion to the people that they shall surround 
my name with glory; I will espouse the liberal cause, forsooth, that my name 
shall resound down the vistas of time, that, as long as men tread the vestibule 
of eternity, my fame shall be heard of men,’—Jesus would long since have 
been forgotten. It was because that Jew, looking down from the cross upon 
the men who had effected his painful execution, was great and grand enough 
to say, “Father forgive them, they know not what they do;” it is because he 
could consort with the fallen and the sinner; because he could go to help and 
to cheer where so-called decent men refused to go; because he pleaded for the 
weak and the down-trodden, nay, because he sought them out and went about 
doing good; because, in a word, Jesus served his Father in heaven without 
asking reward, without seeking notoriety, without requesting that his name be 
mentioned; because, in his loving service, his right hand knew not what his 
left hand did, he is as little forgotten eighteen hundred years after he is dead, 
as he is greatly loved and worshipped. Rabbi J. Leonard Levy, in a Sermon 
upon Jeremiah. 


II GREATNESS THROUGH SERVICE 


Whosoever would become Great among you, shall be your Minister. Ina 
sermon upon this answer of Christ’s to the ambition of the Sons of Zebedee 
Dr. Jowett gave these striking thoughts: It is always our peril that we hunger 
for place more than for character. These disciples wanted to be great and 
prominent; the Lord wanted them to be pure and good. They longed to be 
Prime Ministers; the Lord purposed that they should be glad to be ministers 
working contentedly in an obscure place. They wanted to be the King’s cup- 
bearers; he offers them to drink of his cup. They call for sovereignty; he 
asks for sacrifice. They seek a life of getting; he demands a life of giving. 
Through self-sacrifice we pass to our throne. 

What shall we do with our Ex-Presidents? After the inauguration of 
his successor, Ex-President John Quincy Adams returned to his home in 
Quincy. At the next town meeting the moderator said, “Whom will you have 
for hog reeve ?” A wag, by way of a joke, responded, “I nominate John 
Quincy Adams!” The nomination was seconded, and the ex-president arose 
and said: “My fellow townsmen, from the beginning of my public life it has 
been one of my cherished principles to serve my fellow citizens in any capacity 
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to which they may elect me. If elected to this office, I will serve to the best 
of my ability.” He was elected, and thereafter he faithfully impounded all 
stray swine, sheep, cattle and horses! Encouraged by this speech of the ex- 
President, the voters of his district next nominated and elected him as their 
representative, and for seventeen years—until death released him—John Quincy 
Adams served his nation in this capacity. To his special credit are recorded 
his advocacy of the right of petition regarding the slavery agitation (seconded 
by Abraham Lincoln) in a speech outlining a method by which a President, 
in time of civil war, could emancipate the slaves (the method President Lin- 
coln followed). 

When Johnny Blossom proved himself Great. In Emilie Poulsson’s Nor- 
wegian story of Johnny Blossom (translated by F. L. Young), Johnny is 
paying a visit to his Uncle Isaac, when the following conversation (here con- 
densed) takes place. 

“Why, what have you done to your face, John? You have a big scratch 
there.” “Oh, that? Well, that’s nothing.” “But how did you get it?’ “Oh, 
we were fighting. It was just that stupid Tellef Olsen. He bragged so much 
about being the strongest of all the boys. It wasn’t true. I’m a great deal 
stronger than Tellef. I am really awful strong.” 

“And so you fought?” “Yes. I was up on the fence yesterday, and Tellef 
Olsen went past on the alley and hit me in the back with a long switch— 
and then we fought each other, you know. I beat, too! My, what a thrash- 
ing I gave him. Now they'll know I am the strongest. I’d rather be strong 
than anything else!” 

“You say that, do you, John? You think that to be strong is the greatest 
thing? Possibly it was, in past ages; but in the future, the man with the 
most love in his heart, the best man, will be the greatest. Remember that, 
little John Blossom.” 

The boy looked at his uncle in astonishment. The man with the most love 
in his heart the best man? He is the greatest of all? “Yes,” continued Uncle 
Isaac. “He who heals instead of wounds, he who does good and helps the 
needy, he is the greatest, John Blossom.” 

Heals and not wounds; does good; helps the needy. Johnny sat staring at 
his Uncle Isaac. Deep within his heart there lay a weight, a sadness. It 
was the thought of Tellef Olsen’s fishing rod that he had broken to smither- 
eens—Tellef’s, who had to go fishing every day or his mother and the children 
would have nothing to eat; and of the jacket all split, too—the only one he had. 

Uncle Isaac took out his pocket-book and gave John two bright half-dollars. 
“There is always something you would like to buy for yourself, little John, so 
take this; but don’t fight any more, and remember what it is that makes a 
man great.” 

As Johnny left he thought longingly of the extra good fishing tackle he 
could buy for himself with that money, and sadly also of Tellef. How hard 
he had hit Tellef in the face! How the blood had spurted from his nose ft 
Tellef had not been out to play last night or to-day either. How that jacket 
of his looked, torn that way! 

Suddenly, speaking aloud in his determination, he said: “I am going to give 
these to Tellef. It was an awful shame for me to fight like that, even if he 
did hit me in the back.” He carried out his resolve, and was relieved to find 
he could give the two bright half-dollars to Tellef’s sister for Tellef, instead 
of to Tellef himself. 

“That’s a fine new tackle you have,” said William Hohn to Tellef one after- 
noon. “Yes.” ‘Tellef cast a smiling glance at Johnny Blossom. With that 
it was as if the old score between them was wiped out once for all. And 
there was no more talk as to who was the stronger. 

Little Bits of Folks. Mary Lyon, the founder of Mount Holyoke College, 
raised the money for its first building by her own personal work. It came to 
her in sums ranging from six cents to one thousand dollars. During this time 
she heard of a very rich man who lived near certain friends of hers. She 
asked them to introduce her to him, for she thought that he surely would 
give liberally toward the building. She spent a night with these friends, and 
the next morning as she was starting on her errand with her host, a gentle 
hand was laid on her shoulder and her hostess warned her: “Do not expect 
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too much, my dear Miss Lyon. We know the people. I fear you will not be 
successful.” ; 

With a beaming face Miss Lyon replied: “Oh, I am told they are very rich. 
I am sure they will help liberally.” ; 

When she entered the house on her return, Miss Lyon grasped her friend’s 
arm and said: “Yes, it is all true, just as I was told. ‘They live in a costly 
house. It is full of costly things, they wear costly clothes—’ Then drawing 
nearer and almost closing her eyes, she whispered with emphasis, “But, oh, 
they’re little bits of folks!” 

The Outlook. In the colleges and universities the number of aspiring young 
men who have some sort of public service in mind was never so great. In 
the world of popular estimate where applause is given or withheld according 
to the judgment of the many, it was never so plain that if a man would be 
great, he must serve. Dr. Charles R. Brown. 


III Tur SErRvANT-REDEEMER 


Why must the Servant be a Redeemer, and why must the Redeemer be 
a Servant? That was the vision of Isaiah—“Behold my servant’: “and with 
his stripes we are healed.” It means that the redemption of man is to be ac- 
complished by the instrumentality of God. Not against God’s will; not simply 
with God’s acquiescence; but in full harmony with God’s purpose and under 
God’s direction. ‘The Redeemer is to be God’s Servant, the Instrument of his 
hand, used by God for our healing. But redemption is the payment of a price. 
son wounding; it is stripes. The Servant must also be a Sufferer. Expository 

imes. 

Jesus spent himself wholly in the Service of Humanity. The giving up 
of his life was a continuing process, and not simply a single incident; a minis- 
try of self-sacrifice was perfected and crowned in his act of final surrender. 
Jesus had been thinking of the various modes of service which may be ren- 
dered by members of his kingdom; then, by a natural transition, he passes to 
the thought of his sufferings and death, affirming that the Messiah’s greatest 
service to the race lies in the giving his life as a ransom, that by this service 
“many” will be delivered. Jesus had learnt the mysterious secret of history, 
that the world’s true advancement is secured by suffering, pain, and sacrifice. 
The ransom-service of Jesus was a sacrificial life, crowned by his deliberate, 
voluntary acceptance of an ignominious death; and the prophetic word has 
been unified and justified by history: for, in dying, Jesus gained a great, spirit- 
ual emancipation for mankind. W. A. Grist in The Historic Christ. 

Imitators of The Servant-Redeemer. The gifts of selves are mile-posts 
in history. They have made epochs in time. David Livingstone was not the 
only man that ever went to Africa, but because he gave himself away that 
Africa might be lifted into civilization, his name will remain above ail others 
in the modern history of that continent. India was controlled for a long period 
by mercenary men. They were there for personal profit and their names are 
unknown. William Carey gave himself to India and he will ever remain among 
the first in the civilization of that great empire. For three hundred years be- 
fore Christ, thousands had been crucified and thousands have been crucified 
since, but that which makes the Man who was crucified on the hill outside of 
Jerusalem the most fascinating Personage of all ages is that he literally and 
absolutely gave himself away for the good of all mankind, and nowhere has 
fellowship been made so practical and carried to such widths and heights of 
service as by Jesus Christ, and the history of Christianity has been his reflec- 
tion, although sometimes the practice has been blurred in the twilight of fal- 
tering faith. Peter Ainslic, in My Brother and I. 


SENTENCE SERMONS. 


Seek not thy place in life; thy place in life is ever seeking thee. Stead. 
_ No matter about the throne to sit on; make sure that your life is regal in 
its own intrinsic character. Dr. J. R. Miller. 


Ambition becomes aspiration and inspiration when it is attuned to a heavenl 
key. Dr. A. T. Pierson. ? 
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Heaven is prepared for those who have prepared for heaven. 

When we shall seek to pass the sacred gate 

God shall not question: “What gifts hast thou?” 

Nor, “Hath Life graved thy name among the Great?” 

But, “Wert thou tender—loving, soon and late? 

Estelle Duclo. 
Real joy comes not from ease or riches or from the praise of men, but from 
doing something worth while. Dr. Wilfred Grenfell. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


Our word aristocracy comes from two Greek words, &piros best and Kparety, 
to be strong, to rule, and it rightly means, therefore, the rule, not of the high- 
born, but of the best. We can all belong to this aristocracy if we will. Who- 
soever would become great, the true aristocrat, among you, shall be your minis- 
ter, shall serve you. The most beautiful tribute that I ever heard paid another 
is, | think, expressed in these words of Dr. Lyman Abbott: “A human spirit 
of rare beauty passed on into another stage of life, and an instrument for serv- 
ice exquisitely tempered to the highest uses was lost to the world, when Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall died at his home in New York last week.’ What an 
aim to set ourselves, to be worthy of such words, each in our measure! 

Our Prayer: Father, we thank thee for this lesson which shows us that 
the right kind of rivalry is rivalry for noble ends. We may compete, not for 
honor, but for usefulness. They who serve are of royal lineage in thy King- 
dom. May life be to us a school in which we learn how best to serve, how 
best to be true followers of our great Servant-Redeemer, whose mission on 
earth was to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many, in whose name 
we ask this. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


t. A supreme need of nations is a true idea of greatness. (Sir Arthur 
Helps). See.the second Topic; also “In Praise of Kings,’ Outlook for July 
II, 1908, p. 565. ‘That the note of service is dominant in the modern women’s 
movement is claimed in “The Ideal of Womanhood as a Factor in Missionary 
Work,” International Review of Missions, January, 1913. 

2. The gospel for the richly-endowed. “There is a complaint often heard 
in the Church and in the social world, that the richly-endowed are not recog- 
nized, their abilities are not sufficiently valued, or themselves sufficiently hon- 
ored. The good news for such people is not the gospel of getting but the 
gospel of giving. Instead of complaint and querulous criticism and the feverish 
anxiety to be ‘recognized, let them take up the burden of service, enter the 
ranks of labor, accept the gospel, not that you can be saved, but that you can 
save.” See “The Call which Brooks no Refusal’ in The Survey, May 4, 1912. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. What does John call miracles? 2. What miracle 
had Jesus wrought at Jerusalem which may have led to the faith of Barti- 
mzus in Jesus’ power to restore his sight? (Jn. 9.1-12.) 3. What does Jn. 
20.16 say is the meaning of Rabboni? 4. On what other occasions did Jesus 
say “Thy faith hath made thee whole”? (Concordance.) 5. What is said in 
Lk. and in Jn. about Jesus being the Light of the world? (See Subject-Index 
of your Bible: look under “Light.” ) 

Questions to think about. 1. What other man did Jesus see on that last 
visit to Jericho? What did he do for him? 2.,Why was there a great multi- 
tude going out from Jericho? 3. What was the significance of the phrase 
“Son of David’? 4. Why did the people rebuke Bartimzus? 5. Why does 
Jesus ask “What wilt thou?” (Guide, p. 264.) 6. How had the blind man 
shown his faith? 7. What familiar expression, the subject of one of our 
hymns, is omitted from Mark but given in Luke? 8. What words of Jesus 
give the spiritual significance of the feeding of the five thousand? 9. What 
words give the spiritual significance of the restoring of sight to the blind? 
10. What is being done for the blind in your city? 

Memory and Note Book Work. Commit to memory Longfellow’s poem 
entitled “Blind Bartimeus.” Write XXIII. “A Lesson on Real Greatness.” 
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Lesson III.—Juny 19 
BLIND BARTIMAEUS 


Golden Text 


Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of 
the deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame man leap as 
a hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall sing. Isa. 35.5,6 
LESSON Mark 10.46-52; (compare Isaiah 42.1-7) Read Matthew 20.29-34 
COMMIT verses 51, 52 


46 And they come to Jericho: and as he went out from Jericho, with his discipies 
and a great multitude, the son of Timaus, Bartimaeus, a blind beggar, was sitting 
by the way side. 47 And when he heard that it was Jesus the Nazarene, he began 
to cry out, and say, Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on me. 48 And many 
rebuked him, that he should hold his peace: but be cried out the more a great deal, 
Thou son of David, have mercy on me. 49 And Jesus stood still, and said, Call ye 
him. And they call the blind man, saying unto him, Be of good cheer: rise, he 
calleth thee. 50 And he, casting away his garment, sprang up, and came to Jesus. 
51 And Jesus answered him, and said, What wilt thou that I should do unto thee? 
And the blind man said unto him, Rabboni, that | may receive my sight. 52 And 
Jesus said unto him, Go thy way; thy faith hath made thee whole. And _ straight- 
way he received his sight, and followed him in the way. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


46. A great multitude. Many were already on their way to Jerusalem to 
keep the passover.—Bartimeus. Since this word means son of Timeus, it is 
thought that the “son of Timzus” in the text is an explanatory note added for 
those who would not understand the meaning of “Bar.”—A blind beggar. In 
the account by Matthew there are two blind men cured: only Bartimeus, the 
more notable man, is mentioned by Mark. 

47. Jesus the Nazarene. They told him, that Jesus of Nazareth passeth by, 
Le 18.37.—Thou son of David. This salutation acknowledged Jesus as Mes- 
siah. 

48. Many rebuked him. They would not have the great Teacher—or per- 
haps themselves—annoyed.—Hold his peace. Be silent. 

50. Casting away his garment. See p. 266. 

51. What wilt thou? “It has been judged superfluous that Jesus should ask 
what the man wanted, but acquaintance with Eastern beggars would give point 
to such a question; for not many of them desire the total cure of a disease 
that excites pity and secures a regular revenue” (Grist) —Rabboni. ‘This is 
another form for “Rabbi”: in Jn. 20.16 it is explained as meaning Teacher. 

52. Thy faith. His faith in Jesus had been so strong that despite the efforts 
of the people to silence him, he had persevered in making himself heard by 
him.—Made thee whole. Or, saved thee, RVm—And followed him in the way. 
“Not only in the way, but in the Way, Acts 19.9. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


47. When he heard that it was Jesus the Nazarene. Jesus of Nazareth is 
still passing by. He is the central figure of history, and he is the Son of God. 
We know it by what he said, what he did, and what he was; and in the Spirit 
he is here now. He is passing by in the impression abroad in the city, in the 
conversion of friends. He moves us in the appeals of the preacher and in 
God’s sharp providences. The blind man may have heard of him, but he 
could not see, nor can you. He could only feel his need, and then he took a 
ae in the dark, when suddenly all became light. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, in 
a Sermon. 
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47. Jesus, have mercy on me. 


Blind Bartimzus at the gates 

Of Jericho in darkness waits; 

He hears the crowd; he hears a breath 

Say, “It is Christ of Nazareth!” 

He calls, in tones of agony, 

*Inood, édénodv pe | 

Longfellow. 
49. And Jesus stood still. 

Whoever thou art, whose need is great, 
In the name of Christ, the Compassionate 
And Merciful One, for thee I wait. Whittier. 


49. And Jesus said, Call ye him. Human need met him. The blind man 
by the wayside heard Jesus of Nazareth passing by: his voice penetrated all 
other voices and compelled a hearing. This is God’s appointment for the 
Christ and for every man upon the earth; some human need must meet him 
and its cry reach his ears. This is a destiny that the Christ could not escape; 
neither can we. In all our business and professional work and the absorbing 
interest we have in them, there will come some presence of grief, some wound 
or sorrow with a silent or uttered appeal. Take away all the beggars and 
tramps and the wickedness that would suffer rather than work, and there re- 
main a multitude of needs appealing to us. The greater our knowledge of 
the world, the more numerous the voices of the sorrows of men. They meet 
us in every paper or book we read, in all our social pleasures: we see their 
shadow in the brightness of every eye and hear their minor music in every 
song. It is the necessity of human destiny that we learn of human sorrow. 
Being our destiny it is our opportunity. We may decline if we choose, but 
we wound ourselves when we refuse to heal others’ wounds, we diminish our 
own strength when we decline to strengthen those too weak to bear the bur- 
dens or do the work of life. Charles M. Lawson, in Emmanuel and Other 
Sermons. 

st. Lhat I may receive my sight. 

Thou didst come to bring 
On thy redeeming wing, 
Healing and sight, 
Health to the sick in mind, 
Sight to the inly blind,— 
O, now to all mankind, 
Let there be light! John Marriott. 


52. Thy faith hath made thee whole. 
Look inward through the depths of thine own soul, 
How is it with thee? Art thou sound and whole? Lowell. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


46. A blind beggar. Blindness is far more common in eastern countries 
than it is with us. Dr. Geilie says that while in northern Europe only one out of 
a thousand persons is blind, in Egypt there is one blind in every hundred, and he 
attributes it largely to the inflammation arising from the great changes in 
temperature between day and night. Perhaps there is no land where blindness 
is so common as in Palestine. Water is scarce in many districts and cleanli- 
ness is lacking. Dirt and flies aggravate eye diseases. Travelers often speak 
of seeing flies settled undisturbed on the sore eyelids of children. Even eye 
diseases that are easily curable often lead to blindness because of neglect and 
of the prejudice which exists against reliable remedies, for the people much 
prefer to use incantations. Professor Curtis visited a shrine in Palestine whose 
saint is an oculist. “A man who has trouble with his eyes,” he says, “takes 
a cock, cuts off its head, puts a drop of its blood in each eye, gives the cock 
to some poor person, and his eyes get well!” ; j 

46. Sitting by the wayside. There is an Arabic saying that “Begging is an 
easy trade, only the standing at the door is tiresome.” The commonest form 
of infirmity is blindness. Some of those blind beggars, either led by children 
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or guiding themselves by their long stick, move about from door to door, but 
usually they are found at regular places in the town. The blind and lame are 
conducted or carried to the doors of churches at the time of service, especially 
on fast days, and line the steps at marriage and funeral ceremonies, they also 
congregate in front of chief houses on any occasion of family rejoicing or 
sorrow. Year after year the beggar is borne daily to his place at a public 
corner in the town, or at the end of a bridge on its outskirts, and sitting on 
the ground under the rain or burning sun, with the dust flying over him in 
clouds from carriages and baggage animals, he recites the promises of God 
to those who care for the poor. Thus it was with Lazarus at the rich man’s 
gate, and Bartimzus by the roadside at Jericho. G. M. Mackie, in Bible Man- 
ners and Customs. 

50. Casting away his garments. So great was his haste to reach Jesus that 
he could not be hindered by his long, loosely flowing outer garment. Even 
when belted by a girdle it was a foe to progress. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. What miracles have we had in our course this year? 
Where was Jericho? What man arrested the attention of Jesus on his last 
visit to the city? Where was Jesus going? .On the way to Jericho how had 
two of the disciples shown spiritual blindness? 

Connection with the Last Lessons. As Dr. Horton observes, it was much 
easier to open the eyes of the blind beggar at Jericho than to open the spiritual 
eyes of James and John on the way to Jericho. See Lesson XI of the last 
quarter, p. 227, for another event of this visit to Jericho. 

Time and Place. Matthew and Mark say that Jesus healed Bartimeus “as 
he went out of Jericho,” and Luke on his entrance into Jericho. Scholars sug- 
gest that the miracle was wrought between the old town of Jericho and the 
new city built by Herod the Great, and thus Mark describes it as occurring 
when Jesus was leaving the old town and Luke when he was approaching the 
new. 

For Jericho see p. 48. Jesus left Jericho for Bethany on Friday noon, a 
week before the day of his crucifixion. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


Jesus was never too busy or too tired to hear and heed the cry of need. 
His sympathy for those in trouble was unbounded. His miracles like his 
parables are revelations of the nature of God. He wanted men to know 
that God cared for them, and he showed them the Divine love by doing for 
them Divine deeds. 

There are men and women whose scholarship and skill in the art of teaching 
make them admirable teachers, yet they are not successful in the main pur- 
pose for which the Sunday-school exists. Their coldness repels, their un- 
sympathetic nature drives their pupils away. Learn from the Great Teacher 
that a successful teacher must have a sympathetic heart. 

There are many opportunities which a teacher can seize to show his sym- 
pathetic interest in his pupil’s welfare. It costs time and pains, but it pays. 
“Oh, mother, I have had a splendid time,” said a small boy, “I’ve been to a 
fire.” “A fire!’ exclaimed his mother. “But I told you you must not go-to 
a fire alone.” “Yes—but—I didn’t go alone. I was standing on the sidewalk 
when the engine tore by, and I was looking after it, when a man came up and 
said, ‘Little boy, would you like to go to the fire?’ And I said, ‘Yes, sir, I 
would’ ‘Let’s go,” he said, and he took my hand and we went to the fire.” 
“And who was it?” asked the surprised mother. “Oh, he said he was the 
preacher at the Brick Church over on Fifth Avenue.” It was a characteristic 
act of Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock. He did not mind that it took a little time and 
took him out of his way: he had given a great pleasure to a small boy and 
had won his heart. He won, too, thereby, the hearts of that lad’s father and 
mother. Was it not worth while? 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


Lead your pupils to think what they would miss if they were blind and 1 
them talk about the things they could not do. Then tell them sea ye 
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meus. Read Longfellow’s words, and picture to yourself the scene which he 
saw so clearly so that you can make your pupils see it also. Tell them next 
about Helen Keller. It was she who once called Boston “the City of Kind 
Hearts,” because Boston does so much for the blind and deaf and poor. Here 
there is a beautiful home where the blind babies of poor parents are treated 
with the greatest love and kindness. There are over twenty blind yet happy 
babies in the large sunny play-room, and if you were to look in upon them 
you would think they were trying to make as much noise as the phonograph 
that is being played. The babies stay in this room until they are old enough 
to go to the large Kindergarten for the Blind; from here they go later to 
another school (Perkins Institute), where they are taught to do some kind 
of work. All that is done for the blind in Christian lands is done because 
Christ had pity upon the blind when he was on earth, and because his fol- 
lowers know that he wants them to be kind as he was kind. 
Give your pupils copies of the stanza on p. 276 to learn for next Sunday. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Call for Longfellow’s poem entitled Blind Barti- 
meus, and tell your pupils these words of the poet concerning it, written in a 
letter to Mr. Ward :— 

“T was reading this morning, just after breakfast, the tenth chapter of Mark, 
in Greek, the last seven verses of which contain the story of blind Bartimzus, 
which always seemed to me remarkable for their beauty. At once the whole 
scene presented itself to my mind in living colors—the walls of Jericho, the 
cold wind through the gateway, the ragged, blind beggar, his shrill cry, the 
tumultuous crowd, the serene Christ,. the miracle; and these things took the 
form I have given them above, where, perforce, I have retained the striking 
Greek expressions of entreaty, comfort, and healing; though I am well aware 
that Greek was not spoken at Jericho.” 

For Older Pupils. What is the word used throughout John’s Gospel in- 
stead of miracle? What is the purpose of a sign? ‘To what did Jesus’ sign 
of feeding the five thousand point? What were his words? I am the Bread 
of Life. To what did his sign of raising Lazarus point? J am the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life. What words of his show to what his sign of restoring 
the blind pointed? I am the Light of the World. Jesus’ miracles, as well as 
his parables, tell something about the King or the nature of the Kingdom. 
The miracle which is our lesson today he wrought because of the man’s per- 
sistent faith. ‘\Vhat were the circumstances? Where was Jesus going? Why 
did the multitude try to stop the cries of Bartimeus? What miracle that 
Jesus had wrought at Jerusalem may have given Bartimzus his faith in Jesus’ 
power? Why did Jesus ask the question he did? What did Jesus say when 
he restored his sight? ‘This last recorded miracle wrought on the last journey 
to Jerusalem, was an act of mercy, but it was a sign of Jesus’ power to restore 
sight to the spiritually blind. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Tue Eyes oF THe BLIND SHALL BE OPENED 


Modern Miracles. A thrill went through the heart of the nation when it 
was announced the other day that Helen Keller sang at the Otological Con- 
gress in Cambridge, Mass. Blind, deaf and dumb from infancy, this young 
woman, with all the world seemingly shut out from her grasp, has conquered 
her tremendous handicap by the power of her will, the loving patience of her 
teachers, and the outreaching eagerness of her own soul. She has said unto 
this mountain, “Be removed.” She has emerged from her physical prison and 
claimed her place among the living, working men and women. She who could 
not utter a word can now carry on a conversation over the telephone. She 
has addressed in three languages, English, French, and German, a congress 
of scientists who came from all parts of the world. As the crowning achieve- 
ment, this girl who could not see notes, who formerly could not even utter 
speech, sang clearly and sweetly, so that her voice reached every corner of the 
great room and her audience was moved to tears. 
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“Almost it is a miracle!” exclaimed the scientists. Almost? Never was 
there more truly a miracle than the bringing of this wonderful girl up (out 
of the tomb of silence and realizing in her the promise of Isaiah that “the 
tongue of the dumb shall sing.” A miracle of science truly, but with the Om- 
nipotent hand working through science and opening the understandings of 
men to the marvelous mechanism of the human body and brain. : 

Senator Gore of Oklahoma is another example of such miraculous achieve- 
ment in the face of the worst physical handicap. When an eight-year-old boy 
he lost one eye through an accident. Three years later he lost the other eye 
by another accident. He had not gained even common schooling, because his 
father was poor. The world of work and of men was blotted out of his sight, 
but within him his soul was alive. One day, when he was fifteen, he sat on 
a box in his father’s barn down in Mississippi, and listened to a chum read 
to him from the Congressional Record. What boy chooses such a storybook 
nowadays? A vision came into his young soul. A hot flash of purpose thrilled 
him. At that moment the blind boy nominated himself for United States 
Senator. He followed the gleam through the dark, hard days and years that 
followed. He worked, and he grew, and he won. When he was led to his 
seat of honor he had achieved the kind of miracle which makes manhood great 
wherever it is performed, and which has been, through the centuries, the 
miracle by which, under divine blessing, the nation has gained its greatness. 
Christian Herald. 


Losing Your Sight You shall Find it. “I am going to be blind, and I 
shall never forgive him; do not let us mention it again.” 

The words were spoken quietly by a young woman to her minister. Her 
eyes were bandaged as the result of an injury received from a golf ball. It 
had been struck by her own brother, and by accident had inflicted the blow 
which had had such terrible results. 

The girl was strong, ambitious, pleasure-loving. That the joy of life 
should stop for her at twenty was the most terrible tragedy possible. 

The black despair in which she was living was scarcely greater than that 
into which her rebellion had plunged her whole family. Her father and mother 
heard with horror the bitterness of her tone and saw the hardness of her 
face whenever she spoke of the accident. She would not permit her brother 
to enter her room. She would bury her ears in her pillows if she heard his 
voice. In short, she was in the grasp of the monster of unforgiveness. Could 
any word be spoken that should lift her out of darkness into light? The 
clergyman who had watched her since she was a child, who knew her faults 
and loved her in spite of them, was seeking that word. 

“Kate,” he said, “you are right in saying it does no good to talk. But before 
silence falls you must hear the truth once. 

“You have claimed the world. It was made, you believed, for your pleasure. 
Parents, friends, servants, above all your brother, sprang to do your wish. Now 
you are blind, and you declare that you will not forgive. I tell you—for I dare 
—that your own blindness is your one chance to win a nobler self. While you 
could see, you saw no human pain, you felt no other’s need. Now your eyes are 
closed to outward things that you may learn to see deeper. We have but half 
known the dreadful truth, but we now know that you were on the way to be a 
curse. Now you may be a blessing if you will. It may come to pass for you 
that losing your sight you shall find it.” The minister stopped and went quietly 
out, and the stricken girl was left alone—in the dark. 

_ Days passed, and it became evident that a terrible struggle was going on 
in her spirit. 

At last the moment came when she gave way before the voice of conscience 
and the call of love. She asked to see her brother. What passed in that long- 
deferred meeting no one knew; but out of it came sunshine for the whole 
suffering family. That she had received spiritual sight was to them and to 
her as if she had regained physical sight. One and all addressed themselves 
to the cheerful acceptance of the affliction. Kate’s room became the gathering 
place of the household. As she slowly learned to move about the house and 
to occupy herself, they all rejoiced in each new accomplishment. Her whole 
nature seemed transformed by her loss. Selfishness and pleasure-seeking be- 
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came patience and consideration. She was so bright and appreciative that pity 
scarcely woke at thought of her. 

When three years had passed, some chance expression of sympathy caught 
her ear. “Don’t say that!” she exclaimed. “I am really like the poor man in 
the Bible, and can truthfully say, ‘Whereas I was blind, now I see.’ I can’t be 
grateful enough for the courage of the friend who touched my eyes. He told 
me the bitter truth—and the truth made me free.”—Youth’s Companion. 


II Sprrrruay Myopia 


The “Sign” of the Restoring Sight to the Blind. Now, he worketh greater 
cures. For as the soul is better than the body, so is the saving health of the 
soul better than the health of the body. The blind body doth not now open 
its eyes by a miracle of the Lord, but the blinded heart openeth its eyes to the 
word of the Lord. The deaf ears of the body are not now opened, but how 
many have the ears of their heart closed, which yet fly open at the penetrating 
word of God, so that they believe who did not believe, and they live well who 
did live evilly. St. Augustine. 

A Cause of Spiritual Myopia. Oculists tell us that physically it is caused 
by a too constant absorption of the eye in small things, in dim print, in in- 
finitesimal threads and stitches. “Which things are an allegory.” When we 
allow our eye to dwell too long on the material and the trivial, on eating and 
drinking, on buying and selling, on sport and gaiety—nay, even on nobler things 
than these, on science and philosophy—to the exclusion of the spiritual side of 
man, then it cannot be but that the eye-lens of faith shall be flattened, and 
grow dim to the vision of the eternal. Nay, in time atrophy takes place 
altogether, and leaves its possessor in spiritual blindness, as it did with Darwin. 
W. M. Mackay, in The Man in the Street. 

The Light of the World. When Jesus was presented in the temple as an 
Infant, the aged Simeon, you remember, received him into his arms and blessed 
God and said: 

Now lettest thou thy servant depart, O Lord, 

According to thy word, in peace; 

For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 

Which thou hast prepared before the face of all peoples; 

A light for revelation to the Gentiles, 

And the glory of thy people Israel. 
And John in his first chapter tells us that There was the true light, even the 
light which lighteth every man, coming into the world. John records, too, those 
beautiful words spoken by Jesus: I am the light of the world: he that follow- 
eth me shall not walk in the darkness, but shall have the light of life. And 
in his last public discourse Jesus said: Yet a little while is the light among you. 
While ye have the light, believe on the light, that ye may become sons of 
light. Very beautiful is the vision of the Holy City as given in the Book of 
Revelation: And the city hath no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to 
shine upon it: for the glory of God did lighten it, and the lamp thereof was 
the Lamb. This was Jesus Christ’s mission to the world, to dispel spiritual 
darkness even as the sun dispels physical darkness, and of this mission his 
restoring sight to blind eyes was symbolical, even as their darkness was a type 
of moral darkness. 

Lord, that I may receive my Sight. One Sunday during my pastorate in 
Cleveland a young business man spent the day gambling in a down-town re- 
sort. Toward evening, wearied with the day’s excitement, he sauntered up 
the Avenue. As he came to the door of our church he was arrested by the 
music. Though born in a Catholic family, he had never, since childhood, been 
in a church. As the sweet strains of a gospel hymn floated upon the evening 
air, he felt impelled to enter the church. Seating himself by the door, he 
heard the minister announce his text,—the answer of the blind men to the 
question of Jesus: “Lord, that we may receive our sight.” 

Almost instantly there came to this young man, saturated with sin, spiritually 

eaf and blind, a wonderful experience. He did not know what had happened 
to him. He could not keep his seat, so great was his sudden joy. He felt 
light and clean and young. His depraved appetites seemed to fall from him 
like a garment. Afraid that he might disturb the meeting he slipped out into 
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the street, and through the long night he walked, half-beside himself with joy. 

On the morrow he started for his home in Chicago. As he journeyed he 
could not conceal his feelings from his fellow-passengers. The whole world was 
filled with a wonderful beauty. And the glory without was only a symbol 
of the inner peace and joy that ravished his soul. He told his story to a com- 
mercial traveler, a “Gideon,” who knew and loved the Lord. And the faithful 
“Gideon,” with Bible in hand, explained to him that this marvelous change 
was the new birth,—the gift of eternal life through Jesus our Saviour. 

For nearly a year the young man went about his business rejoicing in the 
blessed secret that had made Paul so great.’ Then, stricken with typhoid, he 
came home to die. His sister, a devout Romanist, hastened to his sick-room. 
She saw that he was going to die, and at once suggested that a priest be 
called. He answered: “I do not want a priest. I love the Lord. I have been 
converted.” She could not understand him, for she had not been taught the 
way of life through simple faith in Christ. At last, despairing of making her 
understand, he cried: “Things look different when viewed in the light of eter- 
nity. Can you understand that?” “Yes,” she answered, “I understand that.” 

One day he lay very still for a long time. She thought he was unconscious. 
Suddenly he opened his eyes, and a smile of ineffable sweetness and glory 
lighted the wan face. Reaching out his hands to a Presence she could not 
see, he cried, “Lord, that I may receive my sight.” And thus he went Home. 
Dr. Charles Aubrey Eaton, in Sunday-school Times. 


TII Missionary Toric: Tur BLrinp In HEATHEN LANDS 


The Eyes of the Blind shall be Opened, and the Ears of the Deaf shall 
be Unstopped. The condition of blind girls in Korea is pitiable in the ex- 
treme, declares a missionary who has returned from that country. Under 
heathen customs they are left in ignorance and abject slavery or sometimes 
trained as sorceresses or fortune-tellers. Deaf mutes are looked upon as im- 
beciles. As there is no Korean hand language, they have no name, are not 
taught to read or write, and know nothing except what they can acquire by 
other senses than hearing. To the blind our missionaries have brought the 
blessing of light in the form of the “New York point” alphabet, and deaf 
mutes have been taught lip-reading and vocalization. Verily the blind receive 
their sight and the deaf hear! 

Whang, the Blind Korean Christian. This is the picture given of him 
by a missionary as he came in at the back door of her house after a three- 
hundred-mile walk from his native town to the city where he heard there was 
a school for the blind: “I wish you could see him smile! In repose, his face 
is thoughtful, wistful, seeing things, not close by—those physical eyes see 
nothing in this physical world—but far off, things in another world, the world 
where life is true, where purpose conquers poverty, where love sees through 
blindness, where God is the light men see by. It was so 1 saw him first; dusty, 
tired, at the end of a three-hundred-mile walk. Thus he came to our back 
door, and I saw on his tired, pock-marked face the vision of the other world. 
Strange, isn’t it, to find a deeper, sweeter happiness on a blind Korean face 
than I ever saw on a human face at home?” 

Mutesa’s Message. Said Mutesa, King of Uganda, Africa, to Mr. Stanley: 
“Stamlee, say to the white people when you write to them, that I am like a man 
sitting in darkness, or born blind, and that all I ask is that I may be taught 
how to see, and I shall continue a Christian while I live.” * 

A Blind Woman’s Gift to the Spiritually Blind. A poor blind woman in 
Paris put twenty-seven francs into a plate at a missionary meeting. “You can- 
not afford so much,” said one. “Yes, sir; I can,” she answered. On being 
pressed to explain, she said: “I am blind, and I said to my fellow straw-workers 
‘How much money do you spend in a year for oil in your lamps when it is tee 
dark to work at night?’ They replied, “Twenty-seven francs.’ So,” said the 
poor woman, “I found that I save so much in the year because I am blind and 
do not need a lamp, and I give it to shed light in the dark, heathen lands.” 

Two Pictures. Myriads of children all over this world of ours—gladsome 
and blithe with merry eyes, unshadowed by coming sorrows, in Japan; sad-eyed 
and sorrowful in India; crushed, spiritless, with eyes held to the ground—those 
are in Africa; dull eyes in China, millions on millions; eyes waiting to be 
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brightened with hope in Persia, Syria, South America, the Isles of the Sea— 
the list is too long to write—all these little children call for help. That is 
one side. 

But millions of children—happy, sparkling, eager, when they hear the call 
to help—this is the other side. Sweet and sparkling eyes, ears sometimes dull 
of hearing—but not so when trained to listen! Then like far-off silvery bells 
floats to them the call of the sad-eyed ones; and glad and gleeful and to some 
purpose rings back the answer from the happy children to these brothers and 


sisters across the sea. Katherine R. Crowell, in the Missionary Review. 
SENTENCE SERMONS 


Though the eyes be sealed against sun and moon, he is not blind who sees 
Christ. Christina Rossetti 

“Our solace in suffering is that the Man of Sorrows is sure to walk that way.” 

I am the light of the world: he that followeth me shall not walk in the dark- 
ness, but shall have the light of life. Jn. 8.12. 

I testify to what the good and strong have done for deprivation and infirmity. 


Helen Keller. 
THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


Jesus was passing by when Bartimzus cried to him. There is a favorable 
moment when he comes within reach of the needy soul. Seize the moment. 
Cry out to him again and again. He has compassion. Dr. R. F. Horton. 

Not so encompassed by the night are they 

Whose sealéd eyes ne'er look upon the day, 

As those who view the miracle of morn. 

And hold the Marvel-worker’s name in scorn. Clinton Scollard. 


Our Prayer: We, too, are blind, O Son of David! Do thou have mercy on 
us as thou didst on Bartimeus of old. Thou art passing through our lives this 
day as thou didst pass through Jericho that day so long ago; and each one of us 
may hear the same blessed words, Be of good cheer, he calleth thee. O that 
we may receive our sight through thee, thou great Light of the World, that 
we may henceforth walk not in moral darkness, but may have the light of life. 


SUBJECT FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 
What is being done today for the blind? (See p. 820 Outlook, April 12, 1913.) 
WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. Which Evangelist tells the Parable of the 
Pounds? 2. What reasons does he give why Jesus spoke this Parable? 3. 
What is the meaning of the word ambassage? 4. What was the value of the 
pound? (Margin of your Bible.) 5. Which Evangelist tells the Parable of the 
Talents? 6. When was this parable spoken? 7. What are the words in which 
the faithful servants in this Parable of the Talents are commended? 8. Why 
is it incorrect to speak of “a talent hid in a napkin,” in allusion to the words of 
the parable? 

Questions to think about. 1. What is the force of the first reason given 
for telling the Parable of the Pounds? 2. How did the parable show the peo- 
ple their error? 3. Why did not the third servant even try to use the pound 
entrusted to him? 4. Was it just that the third servant should be deprived of 
his pound? 5. What is the meaning of the man’s words in v. 21? (Guide, p. 
273.) 6. What is the meaning of Jesus’ words in v. 26? (Guide, p. 273.) 7. 
How does the wicked servant show that he himself was a cruel man? (Guide, 
p. 273.) 8. What does God give us to use for him? 9g. Tell the Parable of 
the Talents, Mt. 25.14-30. 10. In what respects are the parables similar? 11. 
In what respects are they different? 12. What common lesson do they teach? 
13. What different lessons do they teach? 14. What do the three parables of 
the Laborers in the Vineyard, the Pounds, and the Talents, teach in regard to 
work and wages in the Kingdom of Heaven? 

Memory and Note Book Work. Commit to memory the two stanzas by 
Eleanor A. Sutphen, Guide, p. 277. Write XXIII. Restoring Sight to Bar- 
timeeus. 
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Golden Text 


Well done, good and faithful servant: thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will set thee over many 
things; enter thou into the joy of thy lord. Mt. 25.21 


LESSON Luke 19.11-27; (compare Matthew 25.14-30) COMMIT verses 16, 17 


{{ And as they heard these things, he added and spake a parable, because he 
was nigh to Jerusalem, and because they supposed that the kingdom of God was 
immediately to appear. {2 He said therefore, A certain nobleman went into a far 
country, to receive for himself a kingdom, and to return. {3 And he called ten 
servants of his, and gave them ten pounds, and said unto them, Trade ye herewith 
till | come. 14 But his citizens hated him, and sent an ambassage after him, say- 
ing, We will not that this man reign over us. {5 And it came to pass, when he 
was come hack again, having received the kingdom, that he commanded these serv- 
ants, unto whom he had given the money, to he called to him, that he might know 
what they had gained by trading. {6 And the first came before him, saying, Lord, 
thy pound hath made ten pounds more. {7 And he said unto him, Well done, thou 
good servant: because thou wast found faithful in a very little, have thou authority 
over ten cities. {8 And the second came, saying, Thy pound, Lord, hath made five 
pounds. 19 And he said unto him also, Be thou also over five cities. 20 And 
another came, saying, Lord, behold here is thy pound, which | kept laid up in a 
napkin: 2! for | feared thee, because thou art an austere man: thou takest up that 
which thou layedst not down, and reapest that which thou didst not sow. 22 He 
saith unto him, Out of thine own mouth will | judge thee, thou wicked servant. Thou 
knewest that | am an austere man, taking up that which I laid not down, and reaping 
that which | did not sow; 23 then wherefore gavest thou not my money into the 
bank, and | at my coming should have required it with interest? 24 And he said 
unto them that stood by. Take away from him the pound, and give it unto him that 
hath the ten pounds. 25 And they said unto him, Lord, he hath ten pounds. 26 I 
say unto you, that unto every one that hath shall be given; but from him that 
hath not, even that which he hath shall be taken away from him. 27 But these 
mine enemies, that would not that | should reign over them, bring hither, and slay 
them before me. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


11. Because he was nigh to Jerusalem. His time for teaching was growing 
short.—Because they supposed that the Kingdom of God was immediately to 
appear. The multitudes thought that he was going to Jerusalem to be made an 
earthly king. 

13. Servants. Greek bondservants, RVm—Gave them ten pounds. One 
pound each.—Pounds. Mina, here translated a pound, is equal to one hundred 
drachmas. A drachma was a coin worth about eight pence, or sixteen cents, 
RVm. Sixteen dollars does not seem a large capital, but its purchasing power 
was considerably larger. 

14. Ambassage. Message, or persons bearing the message—We will not that 
this man reign over us. See p. 274. 

17-20. Have thou authority over ten cities. See Light from Oriental Life — 
Another. Greek, the other, RVm—Which I kept laid up in a napkin. Note 
that it is the pound that is hid in a napkin, not the talent as we so often read; 
the talent was buried in the earth. 

21. For I feared thee. “The opposite state of mind—diligence in righteous 
work, inspired by gladness, which in its turn is inspired by the remembrance 
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of God’s ways—is the mark of a true servant of God” (Maclaren). —Thou takest 
up that which thou layedst not down, and reapest that which thou didst not 
sow. These were probably proverbial sayings applied to grasping persons. The 
man thus affirms that he took good care of the pound entrusted to him, but 
would not venture to use it, for whatever loss there might be his lord would 
require him to make up, and whatever gain there might be his lord would seize. 

23. Then. If I am such a man as you describe, then there was all the more 
reason for your greater diligence in my service: there would have been no risk 
to the seryant had he put the money in the bank. 

24. Unto them ‘hat stood by. His officers. 

25-26. Although “they” in verse 25 may refer to “them that stood by” in the 
parable, these verses are probably an interruption to the parable. The remon- 
strance, “Lord, he hath ten pounds,’ seems to come from Jesus’ eager listeners, 
and his answer in the next verse seems directed to them.—From him that hath 
not, even that which he hath shall be taken away from him. This saying is 
paradoxical and means that he who fails to use his gifts may be said to have 
ee not, and finally he does in reality lose them, for it is a question of Use 
or Lose. 

27. This verse continues the directions given to “them that stood by” in the 
parable—And slay them before me. “Whether the punishment be or be not 
designedly predictive of the fall of Jerusalem, we may find in that disaster a 
dreadful fulfilment of this parabolic saying” (Grist). 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


21. I feared thee, because thou art an austere man. This is the excuse of 
the wicked and slothful servant for neglect. Wicked and therefore hard. The 
tender mercies of the wicked are cruel. Even at their most merciful point they 
are hard. And being hard himself he thinks his lord is also hard. He meas- 
ures his lord’s corn by his own bushel. In a hard heart God’s reflection is 
hard. David saw that ages ago, for he exclaimed, “With the froward thou wilt 
show thyself as froward.” God is only reflected in man’s heart, and the nature 
of the heart determines what the reflection will be like. Look in a concave mir- 
ror and your face will be magnified to that of a giant. Look in a convex mir- 
ror and your face will be minimized to that of a dwarf. Our vision of Goa 
is determined by the heart which beholds. 

The same principle holds good not only of individuals but of communities. 
The idea of God which prevails in an age is largely determined by the spirit of 
such age. This, to a very large extent, accounts for the various theologies 
which have prevailed in different epochs of the Church. The age of Augustine 
was one largely influenced by the legal notions which dominated the Roman 
Empire, and so God was conceived of mainly as a Judge who treated the world 
as a court of justice and men as prisoners at his bar. The age of the Reforma- 
tion was one in which the kingly idea predominated, and God was regarded 
as the King of men. In our own history, when a hard and exacting spirit pre- 
vailed, so that people were hanged for crimes like shoplifting or sheep-stealing, 
men thought that God rules in the same exacting way, punishing to the utter- 
most for the smallest offences, meeting out a suffering that was eternal for 
sins that were often wrought from want of thought. I once heard a man tell 
a boy who, out of mere excess of physical energy, which would not allow him 
to be still, was leaping over a gate on a Sunday, that God would send him to 
hell for Sabbath-breaking. What kind of God could such a man have in his 
mind! W. Garrett Horder, in a Sermon on “A Hard Man’s Vision of God.” 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


12. A certain nobleman went into a far country. The story is true to the 
oriental life of the period; for, when a wealthy man was leaving his home for 
awhile, two courses were open to him for the arrangement of his affairs; either 
he might make his confidential slaves his agents, committing to them the tilling 
of his land, and giving to them his money to be used by them in trade; or he 
might take advantage of the money-changing system which had been introduced 
by the Pheenicians and which was at the time in full operation throughout the 
Roman Empire. Wm. M. Taylor, in Parables. 
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14. His citizens hated him, and sent an ambassage after him, saying, We will 
not that this man reign over us. It is natural to suppose that Jesus had in 
mind the visit of Archelaus to Rome where, in spite of the objections of the 
Jewish embassy, he received from the Emperor the province of Judea. At the 
time of Jesus’ birth Palestine, though acknowledging the power of Rome, was 
nominally independent and governed by Herod the Great. On the death of 
Herod in A. D. 4, his dominions were divided among his three sons, in accord- 
ance with his last will: Archelaus received Judea; Herod Antipas, Galilee 
and Perea; and Philip, the districts northeast of the Jordan. Archelaus speed- 
ily went to Rome to have his father’s will ratified by the Emperor. An em- 
bassy from Judea also hastened to Rome, to relate his misdeeds and plead that 
no Herod might ever reign over them. Notwithstanding the objection of the 
Jews, Augustus confirmed the appointment of Archelaus, but gave him the title 
of ethnarch instead of king. Archelaus did not long retain his province, being 
deposed in A. D. 6: Judea was then joined to the Roman province of Syria, 
but was governed by a procurator of its own. 

17. Have thou authority over ten cities. According to Eastern custom, spe- 
cial cities were appointed to furnish supplies for the service of the state: cities 
of store for chariots, for horse-men, for building purposes, for provision for 
the royal table. Special governors for these and their surrounding districts 
were appointed by David and Solomon (1 Kgs. 4.7; 9.19; 1 Chron. 27.25; 2 
Chron. 17.12; 21.3.) To this practice our Lord alludes in his parable of the 
pounds, and it agrees with the theory of Hindu government, which was to be 
conducted by lords of single townships, of ten, one hundred, or a thousand 
towns. Biblical Cyclopedia. 

23. Wherefore gavest thou not my money into the bank, and I at my coming 
should have required it with interest? ‘The word bank comes from the bank o1 
bench on which the money-changers placed their money. The bankers, while 
usually money-changers also, carried on more extended transactions, borrowing 
and lending money, placing money at interest for its owners, and collecting 
debts. ‘Tel-el-Amarna tablets contain records of banking transactions which 
took place as early at 1400 B. C. The rate of interest varied from four to forty 
per cent. The Old English word usury, from the Latin usura, signified at 
first merely the sum paid for the use of money, but it gradually became a “fallen 
word,” signifying exorbitant interest. Usury is one of the great evils in the 
East today. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. What lessons have we had which showed how the dis- 
ciples thought that “the Kingdom of God was immediately to appear’? What 
parable have we studied which deals with work and wages in the Kingdom of 
God? What is the lesson of that parable? In what lesson did we learn that 
“he who is faithful in a very little is faithful also in much’? 

Are the Parables of the Pounds and the Talents the Same? ‘The Parable 
of the Pounds is recorded by Luke as uttered soon after Jesus left Jericho be- 
cause the people thought that the Kingdom of God was immediately to appear. 
The Parable of the Talents is recorded by Matthew in the discourse of Jesus 
to his disciples on the Mount of Olives, Tuesday evening of Passion Week. 
It follows immediately the Parable of the Ten Virgins, the teaching of the 
latter, that the spiritual life must be kept alive by vigilant effort, being supple- 
mented by this parable’s lesson that his followers must engage in faithful sery- 
ice during the time of waiting. Some scholars see in the two parables only 
varying reports of one and the same parable, but the differences as well as the 
resemblances of the two are great, and it is most natural that Jesus should have 
distinct trains of thought which “intersected in his mind and expressed them- 
selves in dual but intertwined parables.” 

The Interpretation of the Parable of the Pounds. Luke tells us why this 
parable was spoken: it was because Jesus was nigh to Jerusalem and he knew 
that his time for teaching was almost over, and because his hearers supposed 
that the Kingdom of God was immediately to appear, and he would correct this 
false idea. The coming of the King would be like the return of a nobleman 
after a journey into the far country—long delayed. Jesus is the nobleman, and 
the latter’s journey is symbolic of his approaching exodus through death. The 
servants are his followers, to whom he entrusts his interests here during his 
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absence. The pounds are capacities, physical, intellectual, spiritual. The citizens 
who hate the nobleman are the enemies of Jesus. This accounting takes placd 
on his Second Advent, his return to judge the world. 

The Lessons about Work and Wage in the Kingdom as taught by the 
Parables of the Laborers in the Vineyard, the Pounds, and the Talents. In 
the Parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard, you recall, the man who works 
only one hour receives the same wage as the one who works all day, and the 
lesson is that rewards are given in God’s Kingdom for opportunity and right 
motives, rather than for amount of work irrespective of opportunity and motive. 
In the Parable of the Pounds the same amount, one pound, is given to each of 
the three servants,—each has the same opportunity—and the reward is unequal, 
being proportioned according to the amount of service rendered by each: the 
lesson is that when given equal opportunity workers are rewarded according 
to their faithfulness and zeal. In the Parable of the Talents the opportunity is 
not the same, but the diligence is equal and therefore the reward is equal: 
he who increases two talents to four is rewarded and commended in the same 
terms as he who increases five talents to ten: the lesson is that where ability 
or opportunity vary, equal diligence and faithfulness are equally rewarded. 
The first parable teaches that in the Kingdom of God the reward is according 
to the spirit of the workers rather than the amount: of the work; the second, 
that equal ability unequally used is unequally rewarded; the third, that unequal 
ability equally well used is equally rewarded. 

Time and Place of the Delivery of the Parable of the Pounds. It was 
probably on Friday that Jesus bade a last farewell to Jericho and continued his 
journey to Jerusalem. See p. 227. 

Lesson Outline. I. The Occasion of the Parable, 11. II. The Parable, 12- 
27. 1. The Charge to the Servants, 12-13. 2. Hatred of Enemies, 14. 3. The 
Return and Accounting, 15. 4. The First Servant’s Gain and Reward, 16-17. 5. 
The Second Servant’s Gain and Reward, 18-19. 6. The Third Servant’s Ex- 
cuse and Condemnation, 20-24. 7. The Objection of the Bystanders, 25. 8. 
The Answer to the Objection, 26. 9. The Fate of the Enemies, 27. 


THE GREAT TEACHER'S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


It is a lesson this week, not for you in the art of teaching, but for you to 
pass on to the great army who might teach and will not. It is condensed from 
an address given in England by Dr. W. L. Watkinson upon The Buried Talent, 
reported in the Sunday-school Chronicle. 

There was never a time when the Christian Church required the best and 
the wisest of her members for the accomplishment of her work amongst the 
young more than she does today. We want men and women who are spiritual, 
who are sympathetic, who are patient; and it is only as we have men and 
women who are clever in the ingenuities of love; who are gifted with an elo- 
quence inspired by zeal; it is only as we have such teachers that the school will 
approximate toward its ideal of perfection and efficiency. 3 

But where are such workers to come from? Whenever I think of the Chris- 
tian Church I think of it as a gigantic catacomb in which sleep unrealized po- 
tentialities. What tremendous forces are in the Christian Church today un- 
developed, unexercised! What splendid men and women there are in neglected 
spots! Think of the tens of thousands of possible Sunday-school teachers in 
the Church! If they would only exercise the gifts of heaven, they would 
change the face of the land. And remember they are what they are, not be- 
cause of the tyranny of circumstances, but because by a fatal slothfulness they 
fail to stir up the gift that is in them. * 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


Teach only the Parable of the Pounds. Begin by picturing a large estate. 
The owner is in his office and before him appear his servants one after another. 
He is about to start on a long journey, and he tells them what they must do in 
his absence, and gives each one of them the same amount of money to use for 
him. Explain that the owner in this parable is Christ himself, and the servants 
are his disciples and followers. Christ was going to a far country—when, we 
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shall soon see—and he wants his followers to be faithful workers for him 
while he is gone. After picturing the scene on the nobleman’s return, giving 
the dialogue with each one of the three servants, and dwelling on the faith- 
fulness of the two, the unfaithfulness of the third, tell your pupils that Jesus 
the great Nobleman wants them to be as faithful as the first two were. Laura 
E. Richard’s story, p. 278, and Peter’s faithfulness in a few things, p. 277, 
will enforce the lesson. F 

Call for this stanza which last week you asked your pupils to learn (from 
“Songs for Little People’) 


I cannot do great things for him, 
Who did so much for me; 

But I should like to show my love, 
Dear Jesus, unto thee; 

Faithful in very little things, 
O Saviour may I be. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. At Old Umtali, in Rhodesia, there was a boy in the 
mission training school who asked permission to leave the school for awhile. 
The Superintendent did not like to have him go, for he well knew that a return 
to the native Kraals might make him decide never to come back to the school. 
The boy was determined to go, however, and the superintendent did not try 
to detain him. A few days before the time set for his departure the boy heard 
the Parable of the Pounds, and he went at once to the superintendent to an- 
nounce his decision not to leave the school, because, he said, he was afraid that 
if he did go he might lose his pound. Let us see if we can study this same 
parable to as good an advantage as did this African lad. 

For Older Pupils. Do you recall the graphic account given by Lew Wal- 
lace of the time of reckoning between Ben Hur, who had been in a far country, 
and Simonides, his father’s servant? Here it is, considerably shortened. 

“Tn anticipation of thy demand,” Simonides began, “I have here a statement 
covering the property. Will it please thee to read it now?” 

“Later, O Simonides, I will read the papers carefully; for the present, do 
thou give me their substance.” 

“This,” said Simonides, drawing out the first leaf, “shows the money I had of 
thy father’s, being the amount saved from the Romans; there was no property 
saved, only money, and that the robbers would have secured but for our Jewish 
custom of bills of exchange. The amount saved, being sums I drew from Rome, 
Alexandria, Damascus, Carthage, Valentia, and elsewhere within the circle 
of trade, was one hundred and twenty talents Jewish money.” 

He gave the sheet to his daughter, and took the next one. 

“With that amount—one hundred and twenty talents—I charged myself. 
Hear now my credits. I use the word, as thou wilt see, with reference rather 
to the proceeds gained from the use of the money.” 

From separate sheets he read footings and total and then said: “To these 
now, to the five hundred and fifty talents gained, add the original capital I had 
from thy father, and thou hast six hundred and seventy-three talents !—and 
all thine—making thee, O son of Hur, the richest subject in the world.” 

He took the papyri and offered them to Ben Hur. The pride perceptible in 
his manner was not offensive; it might have been from a sense of duty well 
done; it might have been for Ben Hur without reference to himself. 

Taking the roll, Ben Hur arose, struggling with emotion. “I give first thanks 
to the Lord, who has not abandoned me,” he said with a husky voice; “and my 
next to thee, O Simonides. Thy faithfulness outweighs the cruelty of others, and 
redeems our human nature.” 

We have here in this scene the returned nobleman and the servant of our 
parable who gives an account of what he had gained by trading with his lord’s 
money and receives his commendation for faithfulness. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Farturur, Servants 


The Fact of Faithfulness. In both parables it is the faithfulness of the 
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workers which is commended, and it is faithfulness over a few things, faith- 
fulness in a very little, which proves the workers worthy of greater responsi- 
bilities. Every task, however small, is worthy of one’s best endeavor. 


My child, be faithful, 
Is the work small? This I require of thee, 
Do it with all thy heart as unto me. 


My child, be faithful, 
Great is thy task? My grace will suffice thee, 
In well-doing weary not, co-labor with me. 


These brief stanzas (by Eleanor A. Sutphen) contain our lesson. The five 
talent man, the two talent man, the one talent man, and the one pound man is 
alike required to be faithful, to make the best possible use of the talents or the 
pound entrusted to him. 

Thou hast been Faithful in a Very Little. “It’s no use,” sighed Peter, “I 
can’t think of one single thing to do that will bring me any money to put into 
the missionary box. Miss Potter talked to us about giving our talents, but I 
hayen’t got any talent unless it is for going fishing.” Suddenly Peter struck 
ae hands together. “My!” he exclaimed, “I never thought of that. I believe 

trys it. 

So he went to the barn and got his fishing tackle, which wasn’t very elaborate. 
Peter knew the mountain brooks the best of all the village boys, and that 
day he fished more carefully than he ever did before, because of the big purpose 
in his heart. He even went to the deep hole, where the foaming brook comes 
over the cliff, and there he caught his largest trout. “He will weigh half a 
pound if he weighs an ounce!” cried Peter. He kept on fishing and caught 
many more. 

Twenty-five trout, all nicely laid in cool leaves, Peter brought back to the 
village. “But now the hardest part of my job is to come,” he said. “Guess I'll 
try Mrs. Purington first.” “O you delightful boy!” exclaimed Mrs. Purington 
when Peter opened his basket. “Just what I want for my city boarders.” 

The next Sunday when the missionary box was passed Peter put the dollar 
bill, all folded tightly, into it. Miss Potter looked surprised, and then she let 
her hands rest on Peter’s shoulder and said, “Well done, Peter!” Around the 
W orld. 

How to be Faithful. The game of golf teaches that if you want to do any- 
thing well, you must put your whole heart into it. The first rule in the game 
is—keep your eye on the ball. The condition of getting a good drive is to keep 
your eye on the ball. The golfer must be blind to everything else except a 
little ball lying before him. If he takes his eye off it he is pretty certain to 
make a bad stroke or to miss it altogether. “What did I do then?” I have 
sometimes said to the caddie when I have made a bad shot. “You took your 
eye off the ball, sir,’ is the almost invariable reply. To take the eye off for 
even an instant is to run the almost certain risk of failure. Now, I have 
thought, it is just the same in nearly everything as it is in golf. If you want 
to succeed you must set your eye on the goal you have set before you. In 
school, in business, that is the condition of success. If you want to be a good 
scholar, you must put all your heart into your study. And to make a good 
Christian you must put all your heart into it—Paul set a mark before him, it 
was the high calling of God in Christ Jesus, and he never took his eye off it. 
From the day of his conversion at Damascus to the day of his death in Rome 
he just did that one thing—he pressed toward the mark. And that is the way 
to be a successful Christian. Set Jesus Christ before you; fasten your eyes 
on him. If you want to run the Christian race successfully, the only way to do 
so is to “look unto Jesus.’ Dr. J. D. Jones, in The Game of Life. 

Be thou Faithful unto Death, and I will Give thee a Crown of Life. 
“Unto death’ seems a long stretch of time. We fear we cannot hold out so 
long. Even a year seems a great while to continue in diligence without faint- 
ing by the way. God knows this, knows how long the way is, and deals very 
kindly with us, breaking our years into months and days. It will greatly 
simplify our faithfulness if we make it a daily matter, taking up each morning 
only the duty of the one short day. Anybody can carry a heavy load or stand 
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a sore strain or keep up a keen struggle for one day. Anyone can be true to 
God, devoted, loyal, obedient, submissive, for such a little space. Dye Eis, 
Miller. ; 

II Use or Lose 


Unto every one that hath shall be given; but from him that hath not, 
even that which he hath shall be taken away from him. This saying is based 
on an observation of business-life which it may surprise us to find Jesus mak- 
ing, but which is familiar to all who have any acquaintance with this depart- 
ment of things, and it graphically illustrates his point. The man who has capi- 
tal can buy on favorable terms and can wait for a favorable market in 
which to sell; so that he who has much is in the way to have more. The man, 
on the contrary, without capital can make no terms with the buyer but must 
get quit of his property at once, whatever it may bring; if he incur a bad debt, 
or if any other mischance befall him—and such accidents abound in every kind 
of business—he is blown over, and loses the little he has. Some striking cases 
of this sort with which perhaps he made acquaintance during his own business- 
life at Nazareth, must have made a deep impression on the mind of Jesus, for 
he employs the illustration more than once and for more than one purpose. 
Dr. James Stalker, in The Ethic of Jesus. 

The White Fire. Two men came to Love the Lord, asking a gift of his 
white fire, and the gift was not denied. “Take it, keep it, use it!” said Love 
the Lord, and they answered joyfully: “Yea, Lord, this will we do!” 

Then they fared forth on their way, each by himself alone. Presently one 
came to a dark valley, full of men who groped with their hands, seeking the 
way, and finding it not, for they had no light; and they moaned, and cried: 
“Oh, that we had light, to show us the way!” 

Then the man answered aloud, “Yea, and there shall be light!” And he took 
the fire that was given him of Love the Lord, and made of it a torch, and held 
it aloft, and it flashed through the darkness like a sword, and showed the way; 
pete leading, they following, they came safe through that place into the light 
of day. 

The second man went his way also; and, as he went, he said to himself: 
“How shall I keep my fire safe, that no fierce wind blow it out, and no foul 
vapors stifle it? I know what I will do; I will hide it in my heart, and so no 
harm can come to it.” And he hid the fire in his heart, and carried it so, and 
went on. 

Now by and by the men came to the end of the way, and there waited for 
them one in white, and his face veiled. He said to the first man, “What of 
your fire?” 

And the man said, “I found folk struggling in darkness, and I made a torch 
oY my fire, and showed them the way; now is it well-nigh wasted, yet it still 

urns. 

And he in white said, “It is well; this fire shall never die.” 
gti came the second, and of him, too, that one asked, “What of your 

And he answered boldly, “I have brought my fire safe, through peril and 
through strife; lo! see it here in my heart!” 

Then the one in white put aside his veil; and it was Love the Lord himself. 
“Alas!” he said; “what is this you have done?” And he opened the man’s 
heart, and inside it was a black char, and white ashes lying in it. Condensed 
and adapted from The Silver Crown, by Laura E. Richards. 


III Stewarps oF Gop 


Of thine Own we render Thee. When, instead of saying, “The world owes 
me a living,” men shall say, “I owe the world a life,” then the Kingdom shall 
come in power. We owe everything to God but our sins. Fatherland, pedi- 
gree, home-life, schooling, Christian training—all are God’s gift. Every mem- 
ber of the body or faculty of mind is ours providentially. There is no accom- 
plishment in our lives that is not rooted in opportunities and powers we had 
nothing to do with in achieving. “What hast thou that thou didst not re- 
ceive?” If God gives us the possibilities and the power to get wealth, to 
acquire influence, to be forces in the world, what is the true conception of life 
but Divine ownership and human administration? Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock. 
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How we Deal with God. We are “stewards of the manifold Grace of 
God.” Do we always remember this theory of life? Surely we often prac- 
tically forget this, and act as if our gifts were our own, to be used simply for 
personal gratification and aggrandisement. A gentleman walks into his grounds 
on a summer morning, and delighted with certain flowers, says to his gardener, 
“These are very fine; send a few into the house.” The gardener distinctly 
declines to do anything of the sort. “I am keeping these against the show,” 
is his reply, “and I cannot permit them to be cut.” By-and-by the gentleman 
orders his carriage to be sent around at a given time, when once again the 
coachman refuses to obey. “The roads are bad. It is inconvenient,” and the 
carriage is not forthcoming. Arrived at his counting-house, the gentleman 
orders his cashier to write him out a check for fifty pounds, but to his aston- 
ishment the clerk decisively objects to draw the check; he “will not allow the 
balance at the bank to be disturbed.’ How long would a master endure this 
kind of conduct, and consent to be shut out of the disposal and enjoyment of 
his own property? Not for long, be sure; some situations would soon be 
vacant in that quarter. But we often act thus in dealing with God, using his 
gifts capriciously and selfishly, forgetting God’s absolute authority and life’s 
larger purpose. Dr. W. L. Watkinson, in The Lessons of Prosperity. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


Time and talent, every form of human gift and opportunity, form part of 
the wealth of God which is invested in man, and the one business of man in 
the theatre of human life is to be a faithful steward of the trust imposed in 
him. Dr. Wm. J. Dawson. 

Our Prayer: We praise thee, Our Father, that thou hast given each one of us 
at least one talent to use in thy service. Whatever gift of time or opportunity or 
ability or means we have received, we know some time we must render for it an 
accounting to thee. O may we be ever mindful that we have not earned it 
but we have received it from thee, and may we faithfully seek to improve and 
use it for thy service. Are we doing the best we can with what we have? 
Help us to answer this question truthfully to ourselves, and to endeavor so 
to live that we may render our account with joy and not with grief. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. A Christian may not shirk responsibility. 
2. The road to rulership. Lon 
3. The capitalist’s right to his own with interest. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. Where was Bethany? 2. Bethphage? (Guide, 
p. 283.) 3. Describe the location of Jerusalem and its surrounding valleys 
(Guide, pp. 283, 284.) 4. Draw a map of Palestine and locate Jericho, Beth- 
any and Jerusalem. Trace the route from the first city to the last. 5. Describe 
the military aspect of the city as it appeared from the Mount of Olives. (Guide, 
p. 284.) 6. How was the city divided? 7. Where was the temple? 8. Where 
was the Tower of Antonia? 9. On what day of the week was the Triumphal 
Entry, as John tells us? (Jn. 12.1, 12.) 10. How many days was it before 
the crucifixion? 11. What two reasons does John give for the presence of 
the multitude with Jesus? (Jn. 12.12, 17, 18.) 12. When had the populace 
wished to make Jesus king and he refused? (Jn. 6.15.) Read the account 
in all four Gospels. 13. Why did he now consent? 14. What was the proph- 
ecy of Zech. 9.9 and Isa. 62.11? 15. What is the meaning of Hosanna? 
(Dictionary.) 16. When Jesus saw the city of Jerusalem, how was he af- 
fected? (Lk. 19.41-44.) 17. Who objected to the hosannas and what did 
Jesus say? (Lk. 19.37-40; Mt. 21.15-17.) 18. Read Psalm 118. 

Questions to think about. 1. What do we call the Sunday before Easter 
Sunday? Why? 3. Why is the lesson called the Triumphal Entry? 4. What 
did the triumphal entry mean to Jesus? 5. What did it mean to the Twelve? 
6. What did it mean to the people? 7. What did it mean to the Scribes and 
Pharisees? & What friends of Jesus lived in Bethany? 4 

Note Book Work. Write “The Parables of the Pounds and the Talents. 
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THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY 


Golden Text 


Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of 
Jerusalem: behold, thy king cometh unto thee. Zech. 9.9 


LESSON Mark 11.1-11 READ Luke 19.29-44 COMMIT verses 7-9 


1 And when they draw nigh unto Jerusalem unto Bethphage and Bethany, at the 
mount of Olives, he sendeth two of his disciples, 2 and saith unto them, Go your 
way into the village that is over against you: and straightway as ye enter into it, 
ye shall find a colt tied, whereon no man ever yet sat; loose him, and bring him. 
3 And if any one say unto you, Why do ye this? say ye, The Lord hath need of 
him; and straightway he will send him back hither. 4 And they went away, and 
found a colt tied at the door without in the open street; and they loose him. 5 And 
certain of them that stood there said unto them, What do ye, loosing the colt? 6 
And they said unto them even as Jesus had said: and they let them go. 7 And they 
bring the colt unto Jesus, and cast on him their garments; and he sat upon him. 
8 And many spread their garments upon the way; and others branches, which they 
had cut from the fields. 9 And they that went before, and they that followed, cried, 
Hosanna; Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord: 10 Blessed is the 
kingdom that cometh, the kingdom. of our father David: Hosanna in the highest 

11 And he entered into Jerusalem, into the temple; and when he had looked round 
about upon all things, it being now eventide, he went out unto Bethany with the 


twelve. 
WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. They. Jesus and the crowd with him—Two of his disciples. Peter and 
John were sent a few days later to prepare for the Passover feast; perhaps 
they were the ones now sent to prepare for the triumphal entry. 

2. Into the village that is over against you. Probably Bethphage—A colt. 
The foal of an ass. The horse was the symbol of war; the ass was the fitting 
symbol for the mission of the Prince of Peace—Whereon no man ever yet sat. 
See p. 282.--Loose him. Untie him. Matthew adds that this was done in ful- 
filment of Zechariah 9.9, and John (12.14-16) adds that the disciples at the 
time had no thought of fulfilling prophecy. 

3. Any one. Perhaps the owner was a friend of Jesus—The Lord. Jesus. 
—Hath need of him. “The striking thing here is that he should have changed 
his policy. He had always been particularly averse to the spectacular, and 
on more than one occasion had refused and avoided pageants. Why does he 
now consent to one? It was a concession to human nature as that was dis- 
played around him. Then, for the first time, such a concession was safe. 
His task had been to insist upon the Kingdom, and yet to avoid all attempts 
to make him King. For over two years he had managed the populace as a 
skilful rider manages a restive horse, now drawing, and now slackening rein. 
Thus he had kept a bloody revolution at arm’s length. But now at last there 
was no danger of such a revolution. There was, indeed, no time for it, for 
his death was distant but a week, and he must have known it” (Kelman).— 
Will send. Greek sendeth, RVm—Back. Or, again, RVm. This is a promise 
that the colt will be returned. 

7. They bring the colt unto Jesus and cast on him their garments, and he 
sat upon him, Mark and Luke mention only the colt, Matthew says that they 
brought “the ass and the colt, and put on them their garments, and he sat on 
them.” Matthew’s statement has been explained as a neglect of the law of 
parallelism in Hebrew poetry, which makes him construe the rythmic refrain 
of Zechariah’s prophecy as an allusion to a second animal: “meek and riding 
on an ass, and-on a colt, the she ass’s foal.” The garments were their loose, 
outer robes. 

8. Many spread their garments upon the way. See Light from Oriental 
Life, p. 282, and 2 K. 9.13.—Branches. Greek layers of leaves, RVm. “With 
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carping criticism some have ridiculed the idea of spreading branches in the 
road as offering incredible obstructions and dangers; and yet the orthodox 
custom in Russia, in a funeral procession, is to spread the route with branches 
of fir’ (Grist). It has been generally supposed that the branches were palm 
branches because of Jn. 12.13 (whence our phrase Palm Sunday), yet there 
John only mentions that the people came out from Jerusalem to meet Jesus 
bearing branches of palms (palms were carried as symbols of victory and 
rejoicing, Rev. 7.9) ; the Bible nowhere states that the branches spread on the 
ground were palm branches. See p. 282. 

9. They that went before, and they that followed. John tells us that many 
people, excited by the news of the raising of Lazarus, hurried from Jerusalem 
to meet and do honor to Jesus, while following with Jesus was another multi- 
tude on its way to Jerusalem to keep the Passover—Hosanna . . . Lord. 
Compare Ps. 118.25,26, a part of the great Passover hymn, or Hallel (Psalms 
113-118), sung by the Jews on their great pilgrimages to Jerusalem. Hosanna 
is the Greek form of the Hebrew word translated in Ps. 118, save now, where 
it is a prayer for help and guidance. As used by the multitude it seems to 
have become a word of greeting, like our “Hail.” 
Compare “God save the King.”—IJn the name of 
the Lord. The Messiah, who came by the 
authority of God. 

10. Blessed is the kingdom that cometh, the 
kingdom of our father David. ‘These words 
show that the people were expecting Jesus now 
to become king of an earthly kingdom like 
David’s—IJn the highest. In heaven.—Matthew 
(21.10, 11) adds here that all the city was moved, 
saying, Who is this? and Luke (19.39, 40) and 
John (12.19) mention the effect upon the Phar- 
isees. 

11. He entered into Jerusalem. Entering, 
tradition says, through the Golden Gate, that § 
gate in the Eastern wall which was found § 
walled up in the time of the Crusades, and was 
opened only once a year, on Palm Sunday. It 
is now kept closed—IJnto the temple. Not the 
Holy Building itself, but the court. See p. 204. The Golden Gate 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


11. And he entered into Jerusalem, into the temple, and when he had looked 
round about upon all things, it being now eventide, he went out into Bethany 
with the twelve. The Royal Progress seemed to terminate in a fiasco; all 
that Jesus did was to enter the sacred precincts and look around with sad, 
wistful eyes upon the busy scenes of preparation for the Passover. 

The splendor of the Messianic hope in connection with the work of Jesus 
died away as swiftly as the glory of a sunset fades on a threatening sky. Jesus 
suffered no illusion to possess his soul for a single hour. He knew that he 
was stepping on toward his doom. And yet his love for the city of his ances- 
tors clothed itself in this prophetic symbolism and caused him to make his 
last appeal to Jerusalem for recognition of himself as God’s anointed Son. 
Like the prophet Jeremiah, he was commissioned to make an appeal which he 
foreknew would be rejected, to create an opportunity which no one appre- 
hended. But those followers who had acclaimed him as the Messiah in the 
morning were chagrined in this disappointing of their hopes; when they saw 
no stupendous miracle, and looked on him as he allowed his own movement 
to flicker out without accomplishing anything great, they were angry with 
him, feeling that he had deluded them with the words of an empty dream. 
At the close of the day, as Jesus himself returned to Bethany with a little 
company of thwarted and silent disciples, he must have tasted all the bitter- 
ness of failure, even while he believed it was the only way to triumph. The 
morning and evening of that day were in painful contrast; he who had gone 
forth as the Prince of Peace now leaves the city lest the assassin’s dagger should 
intercept his destiny. Jesus was still dominated by the belief that he was 
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appointed to die as a public sacrifice after a trial and rejection of himself by 
the established authorities of the nation. “Oh that my head were waters, and 
my eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and night for the slain 
of the daughters of my people.” In many ways the prophet Jeremiah is a type 
of Jesus, and the insight we gain into the experience of the former aids us 
to understand the tragedy transpiring in the heart of Jesus at this stage of 
his ministry. He appealed to Zion without the expectation of response; he 
made a claim which he foreknew would be refused; he offered a day of grace 
which he perceived would deepen the terrors of the city’s condemnation— 
this, we believe, is the inner meaning of the history of that Palm Sunday; it 
is another step toward the cross. W. A. Grist, in The Historic Christ. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


2. A colt whereon no man ever yet sat. Oriental nations assigned a very 
high value to the ass, which is said to have been of a more stately and hand- 
some appearance than the ignoble animal of the same kind found in countries 
farther north. Like the mule, it was preferred to a horse for riding by men 
of the highest rank. The colt whereon no man ever yet sat was chosen, as 
the conception of purity or fitness for sacred uses was especially connected in 
the minds of ancient Jews and Gentiles with an animal that had not yet per- 
formed any labor. Scheffer. 

8. Many spread their garments upon the way. The garments answered in- 
stead of fine carpets which oriental people often spread in the path of a king. 
The One Volume Commentary quotes Plutarch’s saying that Cato the Younger 
“was escorted, not with prayers which are common, nor with praise, but with 
tears and embraces which could not be satisfied, the people spreading their 
garments under his feet, and kissing his hands”; and also the saying concern- 
ing Rabbi Nicodemus that “whenever he went into the school to lecture, his 
pupils spread garments of wool under his feet”; and reminds us that in quite 
recent times the inhabitants of Bethlehem spread their garments on the road, 
under the feet of the horse of the English Consul of Damascus, whose assist- 
ance they were anxious to obtain. 

8. Branches which they had cut from the fields. Herodotus tells us that 
when Xerxes crossed the bridge on the Hellespont his way was strewn with 
branches of myrtle. First Maccabzeus contains the account of the entering into 
Jerusalem of Simon Maccabeus “with thanksgiving, and branches of palm 
trees, and with harps, and cymbals, and with viols, and hymns, and songs.” 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. How many times have our Lessons this year spoken of 
Jesus as on his way to Jerusalem? What prophecies have we had concerns 
ing what would befall him there? What remark recorded in our last lesson 
shows that Jesus was well aware that the multitude misconstrued his triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem? What remarks of the disciples have shown what they 
expected the triumphal entry would mean? In what previous lesson did Jesus 
declare that Old Testament prophecies concerned himself? 

Nearing the Goal. Throughout our lessons this year we have seen Jesus 
bound for Jerusalem. In one of his sermons Phillips Brooks points out that 
Jesus’ life gets its glory and beauty from the way in which it is always, from 
the very first, tending on toward that which it was at last to reach. That 
tendency began at his birth, and it never ceased until he was hanging on the 
cross outside the city gate. Then he had come to Jerusalem and it was fin- 
ished. Egypt, where they carried the Babe to get him out of danger was on 
the way to Jerusalem, where he was finally to be killed. The Boy’s thoughts were 
full of Jerusalem as he worked in the carpenter’s shop. The visit to the temple 
when he was twelve years old was a nearer glimpse of the Jerusalem to which 
he did not then really come, though his feet trod its steps. He was baptized 
in consecration to the life-long journey to Jerusalem. “For this cause I was 
born. For this cause came I into the world.’ “My time is not yet come 22 
These words, and words like these, dropped here and there, along the path 
are like foot-prints in the road he walked, all pointing to Jerusalem. At last 
he came there, and when he laid down his life there the most intense, persist- 
ent purpose that the world had ever seen, had reached its completion. He 
had reached Jerusalem at last. 
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THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY 

Order of Events. Taking the information given by all four Evangelists, 
the majority of scholars agree upon the following order of events during the 
last Friday, Saturday and Sunday of Jesus’ life. On Friday Jesus left Jeri- 
cho, where he had restored sight to Bartimeeus, and reached Bethany before 
the Sabbath began, which was reckoned from evening to evening. (Many place 
the departure from Jericho and arrival at Bethany on the Sabbath.) It was 
a journey of sixteen miles from one place to the other. Saturday was spent 
quietly at Bethany, and the supper where Mary anointed Jesus (Lesson I of 
the next Quarter: see p. 283) took place that evening, after the Sabbath was 
ended. Sunday the triumphal entry of Jerusalem was made, and after enter- 
ing the temple, Jesus returned to Bethany for the night. It was on Monday 
that he cleansed the temple, as recorded in our next lesson. 

It is now Sunday, the first day of the week, April 2, A. D. 30. We shall 
have fifteen lessons (not counting the review and temperance lessons) which 
narrate the events of the last six days of Jesus’ earthly life. The record of 
these days, which were crowded with events and sayings, occupy a third of 
the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, a fourth of the Gospel of Luke, and almost 
half of the Gospel of John (ten pages out of twenty-four.) 

Chronology of the Last Week. Have one of your pupils who will do it 
well write on the blackboard the synopsis given below. Let the writing re- 
main, and have added to it each week the events covered by that week’s lesson. 
The complete chronology is given on page 435. 

Saturday, The Jewish Sabbath, April 1, A.D. 30. Arrival at Bethany; An- 
ointing at Supper. Mt. 26.6-13; Mk. 14.3-9; Jn. 11.55-12.11. \ 

Sunday (Palm Sunday), April 2. Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem; Healing 
and Hosannas in the Temple; Return to Bethany, Mt. 21.1-10, 14-17; Mk. 11.15 
11; Lk. 19.29-44; Jn. 12.12-19. 

Lesson Outline. I. The Approach to Jerusalem, 1. II. 
Colt, 2-6. III]. The Triumphal Entry, 7-10 (and Lk. 19.41-44). 
Visit to the Temple and Return to Bethany, 11. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 
For Bethany. see p. 56. It was less than two miles from Jerusalem. Beth- 
phage, which means “House of Figs,” has not been identified. It was either the 
name of a village close to Bethany or of the district extending from the wall of 
Jerusalem to the base of the Mount of Olives, or, according to the Talmud, 
surrounding the city. “Whatever is in the exterior circuit of Jerusalem is 
called Bethphage.” 
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Jehoshaphat so that the city lies in the fork of an irregular Y. Across the valley 
of Hinnom south of the city is the Hill of Evil Counsel, so called because tradi- 
tion says that this was where Judas took counsel with Caiaphas to betray Jesus. 
See the map on p. 283. Wis: 

“Seated on her two hills and girt by massive walls,’ writes Dr. Smith in 
“Jerusalem,” “the city to which Christ came presented the appearance of a 
gigantic fortress; impregnable on three sides, for here the walls rose from the 
precipitous flanks of her hills, but on the north they stretch across the backs 
of these and were further fortified by a deep-cut fosse, beyond which lay a 
suburb of uncertain extent. Round this the third or outmost wall, probably 
on the line of the present north wall, had not yet been built. At intervals upon 
the others, towers rose from solid bases, so closely constructed as to seem single 
masses of stone; while in front of the gates and other assailable points the rock 
bristled with outworks. But for the broad sanctuary in her lap, with its snow- 
white shrine and smoking altar, Jerusalem must have seemed more devoted 
to war than to religion, more suggestive of siege than of pilgrimage.” As he 
exclaimed, “If thou hadst known in this day, even thou, the things which be- 
long unto peace!” and then foretold its siege and overthrow, Lk. 19.41-44. 

The city was divided into eastern and western sections by the Tyropcean Val- 
ley, and intersecting this valley was a lesser depression, running east and west. 
These depressions have been filled up with the rubbish that has accumulated 
during all the centuries since, and are now scarcely discernible. In the time of 
Christ the two valleys divided the city into four sections. On the crest of the 
East Hill was the Temple enclosure with the Tower of Antonia dominating it in 
the northwest, and on the South-east Hill was the Lower City; on the South- 
west Hill lay the Upper City, extending as far as the First Wall, while be- 
yond it was the northern quarter, enclosed by the Second Wall, with suburbs 
beyond. See the map. For the temple see the next lesson. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


Nothing that goes on around him seems to escape Jesus’ knowledge. A 
woman touches him in the throng and he feels it, a Zacchzus looks down upon 
him from a tree and he sees him, a Bartimzus raises his voice in a babel of 
voices and he hears him. When he can be helpful he stops at once. His dis- 
ciples dispute among themselves on the way to Capernaum and he notes it, 
but he says nothing till they have reached the city and when they have rested 
and can better profit by a lesson he refers to it. He enters the temple in Jeru- 
salem on the evening of his triumphal entry and looks round about upon all 
things, he sees the traffickers and hears the children in the house of God, but 
when his silent inspection is over he goes quietly out and on to Bethany for 
the night. Evidently it was not the fitting time to teach reverence for God's 
house; it was eventide and it may have been late. Tomorrow he will right the 
wrong. Such alertness to take note of what needs attention, and such patience 
to await the time when things can be set right, a teacher should cultivate. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


Begin by questioning your pupils in regard to some procession they have 
seen. Were the bands playing? Were there flags waving? Were there many 
people watching and cheering? Our lesson is about a joyful procession held in 
honor of Jesus. It was a very great procession—such hosts of people—which 
went along the road to the great city of Jerusalem. 

The lesson can be told almost in the Bible words. Study Dean Hodges’ 
account in “When the King Came,” partly given below :— 

There came the day which we call Palm Sunday, and that morning, at the 
service in the temple, people were saying one to another: “Will the Prophet 
come? What do you think, will he come to the feast?” Some answered, “No 
the rulers have determined to kill him; he will keep himself out of their reach.” 
But others answered: “Yes, he has come already. Last night he slept at 
Bethany, and today he will be seen in the city.” “What is that?” men cried. 
“Is he indeed coming? Let us go out to meet him.” Accordingly many people 
went out from Jerusalem, singing as they went, and bearing in their hands 
branches of palms which they waved as the wind waves the tops of the trees. 
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Meanwhile, our Lord was making his preparations at Bethany. It had been 
written, centuries before, in the Old Testament, that when the King came he 
would come sitting on an ass’s colt. In that country the horse was used in 
war, the ass was used in peace. 

There was a great company of people following, and presently they met the 
multitude who were coming from Jerusalem, who turned about so that Jesus was 
in the middle, and they threw their garments in the road that he might ride 
over them, and tore down branches from the trees and spread them in the way, 
and sang psalms: “Hosanna: blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord: Hosanna in the highest.’ And the whole multitude of the disciples 
rejoiced with great joy and praised God with a loud voice for all the mighty 
works that they had seen. One cried: “He healed the sick in our town. They 
were brought to him on beds and went away walking and leaping.” Another 
cried, “I was dumb, and he made me speak.” And another, “I was a leper and 
he made me clean.” And others, “We stood by when Lazarus came out of 
the grave.” The loudest of all was that of Bartimzus, crying, “I was blind 
and he gave me sight.” Thus they went, laughing and crying, shouting and 
singing, and Jesus riding in the midst; till some of the Pharisees said: “This 
is too much. Master, rebuke thy disciples,’ and he answered: “I tell you that, 
if these should hold their peace, the stones would immediately cry out.” (Show 
the picture of Jesus entering Jerusalem by Doré, Brown 403, Deger, Perry 
3254, or Plockhorst, Perry 814). 

In this manner the King came towards his own city. Even on the way, in 
the midst of the palms and the psalms, his heart sank within him. They came 
to a place in the road where the way rounds a corner of the mountain, and 
Jerusalem came suddenly into view across a deep ravine. ‘There it lay, the 
holy city, on its splendid hills, with its shining roofs. Then the King stopped, 
and he cried, with a bitter lamentation, “If thou hadst known, even thou at 
least in this day, the things which belong unto thy peace! but now they are 
hid from thine eyes.” 

And so it was. It seemed for a moment as if all the world had gone after 
him; the city was moved at his entrance; but the movement was one of curiosity. 
Few people had any idea what the procession meant. They saw a crowd of 
farmers from Galilee, and one riding amongst them, and they said, “Who is 
this?” and the farmers answered, “This is Jesus, the Prophet of Nazareth of 
Galilee.’ But the city folk thought little of the people who lived in that coun- 
try. They paid no more attention, and in a little while many of the men with 
the palm branches were lost in the general crowd which filled the streets. 

Continue with Matthew's account of the children in the temple. Many fol- 
lowed Jesus to the temple, among them large numbers of children, and as 
the children ran up the great white marble steps they sang, “Hosanna, Hosanna 
to the Son of David,’ and they kept up their songs of praise to Jesus after 
they entered the temple. Some of the men in the temple wanted the children 
to stop. but Jesus said that their singing was perfect praise: that God had put 
song in their hearts. Let your pupils sing songs of praise. If you have not a 
room to yourselves, let them softly recite a song. Show Robbia’s “Singing 
Boys,” Perry 231. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. In Lew Wallace’s book, “Ben Hur” (which I hope 
you all have read), there is an account of the triumphal entry of Jesus into 
Jerusalem. Do you recall it? “I saw your dreamy Cesar make his entry 
into Jerusalem,” the Egyptian reported to Ben Hur. “You told us he would 
that day proclaim himself King of the Jews from the steps of the temple. I 
beheld the procession descend the mountains bringing him. I heard their sing- 
ing. There were beautiful palms in motion. I looked everywhere among them 
for a figure with a promise of royalty—a horseman in purple, a chariot with 
a driver in shining brass, a stately warrior behind an orbed shield, rivaling 
his spear in stature. I looked for his guard. It would have been pleasant to 
have seen a prince of Jerusalem and a cohort of the legions of Galilee.” 

Did Jesus fulfil such expectations as these when he entered Jerusalem? How 
did this most unpretending Hero enter? Where did he get the colt? (After 
bringing the actual scene vividly before your pupils’ minds, tell them how it 
impressed the Egyptian in “Ben Hur.” Following is the selection.) 
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“Instead of ayCesar helmeted and sworded, I saw a Man, riding an ass’s 
colt, and in tears. I said to myself: ‘Wait. In the temple he will glorify 
himself as becomes a hero about to take possession of the world.’ I saw him 
enter the Gate of Shushan and the Court of the Women. I saw him stop and 
stand before the Gate Beautiful. There were people with me on the porch 
and in the courts, and in the cloisters, and on the steps of the three sides of 
the temple there were other people—I will say a million people, all waiting 
breathlessly to hear his proclamation. The pillars were not more still than 
we . . . The King of the World drew his gown about him and walked 
away, and out by the farthest gate, nor opened his mouth to say a word.” 

For Older Pupils. Again and again throughout his public ministry we 
hear Jesus cautioning someone against reporting a miracle he had wrought, 
and charging the disciples to “tell no man that he was the Christ.” After the 
feeding of the five thousand what did the people wish to do to Jesus? How 
did he escape? He hid among the hills when the people sought to make him 
king, and left by boat for Capernaum. He seemed constantly to fear that the 
popular enthusiasm would hinder his work of teaching. But in our lesson to- 
day we see another purpose impelling him to seek publicity; to court the en- 
thusiastic applause of the people. What is the purpose? Why is he moved 


by it now? 
LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


I BeHorp, tay Kinc ComMEeTH uNTo THEE 


How Jerusalem received the King. The simple-minded people came 
streaming out to meet him. The thoughtful, puzzled students, not hostile, with 
some degree of sympathy, sat at home listening to the tumult and wondering 
whether it could possibly be that this was “He of whom Moses in the law, and 
the prophets did write.” Those whom he had cured of sickness blessed him 
anew as they heard of his approach. ‘Those who had believed in him felt their 
faith deepen at the sound of his triumph. Those who despised him sneered 
anew at the people’s Idol. “Have any of the Pharisees believed on him?” they 
said over and over to one another. The priests hugged their traditions closer 
and said, “There is nothing about him here.’ There were groups of Sad- 
ducees who looked with a sort of superior pity upon the whole transaction. 
They turned aside to let the host sweep by, and then looked after it and shook 
their heads, with that sort of pity which is at the soul of the intensest pride. 
The pride that hates is never so intensely supercilious and proud as the pride 
that pities. There were those, too, who hated Christ; some people whom he 
interfered with; some people who felt that they could not live in the same 
city with him—that either he or they must give way and go out. There were 
the Pharisees, who saw in Jesus the contradiction of all their most treasured 
traditions and favorite ideas; and there were the sinners, whom he had ce- 
buked for all their different kinds of sins. The Pharisee said, “If what this 
Teacher says is true, all that I say is false.” The sinner said, “If what this 
Master commands is right, my life is horrible.’ Between each of these men 
and Jesus there was war to the death. One or the other of them must yield 
or die. The lordly Romans stalked by superciliously, hardly deigning to 
glance at the passing procession, only wondering what these absurd, fantastic 
Hebrews would do next. Each man according to his nature answered to the 
coming of Christ. It was like the judgment day. Condensed from Sermons 
for the Church Year, by Phillips Brooks. 

How we receive our King. Let us set our own soul on that rocky hill and 
see Christ come to it. Long heard of, not a stranger, having often passed be- 
fore our sight, at last he comes finally and formally to claim us for his own, 
to solemnly assert that we belong to him, to bid us make our choice whether 
we will take him for our King or not. Such days do come to all of us—days 
when we feel as if the Saviour, who had been long tempting us, had gathered 
up all his power of appeal and expected to be then either accepted or rejected; 
days when the chance of the new spiritual life seems to stand with peculiar 
solemnity before our heart. Such days are to us what Palm Sunday was to 
Jerusalem. He loves us as he loved that city, with a love full of reproach and 
accusation. He stops as he comes in sight of us, and “beholds the city, and 
weeps over it.” I can think of no picture which so lets me into the very depths 
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of the soul of Christ as he approaches a soul of man which he longs to save as 
that which depicts him stopping on the Mount of Olives, where Jerusalem 
first comes in sight, and beholding the city, and weeping over it. And so he 
claims our hearts. An Intruder and a King at once he seems to those hearts 
as he stands there on their threshold. ‘There is something in every one of them 
that says to him, “Come in, come in!’ ‘There is something, too, in every one 
of them that rises up at his coming and says, “Begone, begone! We will not 
have this Man rule over us.” But through their tumult, their struggle, Christ, 
whether he be King or Intruder, whether he be welcomed or rejected, goes 
on his way, pressing on into each heart’s most secret places, claiming always 
that he and he alone is the heart’s King. 

And the struggle in any heart cannot keep on evenly forever. Every heart 
has to decide. Jerusalem had to decide. Before the week was over she had 
decided. On Friday she crucified Christ. Still even round the cross there were 
love and faith and lamentation. But they were crushed and only heard in 
sobs. The hatred had triumphed, and Jerusalem had crucified her King. And 
so must every Jerusalem decide. So must your heart say finally to Jesus, 
“Come,” or “Go.” He never will go until you obstinately bid him. He cannot 
come into the inmost temple until you welcome him. 

Do I talk parables? Let me speak plainly as I can. The moment that you 
trust Christ’s forgiveness, and in profound gratitude give yourself to his serv- 
ice, casting every reluctance and doubt aside, that moment he begins the puri- 
fication and salvation of your life which shall go on throughout eternity. May 
some one, may many of you, do that today. Condensed from Sermons for the 
Church Year, by Phillips Brooks. 


II Swarttow Fortowers 


The Shallow Multitude who were Needing a Savior but were Satisfied 
with a Procession. Some were impressed by him simply as a worker of 
wonders. Some were Galilean revolutionaries, proud of their Countryman and 
vaunting his prowess against the gates of the half-paganized Jerusalem. The 
majority were doubtless peasants on a holiday, ready for any excitement, and 
full of the oriental delight in processions and shouting. All that whimsical 
and motley crowd acknowledged his royalty, yet none of them took it seriously 
enough to follow it up to any purpose. They were light-hearted and uncompre- 
hending children, and there was no great value in their acclamations. 

This surely speaks its word to an age like our own, in which so very many 
people are playing at being Christians. Royalty and death are still before the 
world, in the great and eternal tragedy of the cross. But the crowd is ever 
spectacular in heart, and Christianity has much that may be borrowed for the 
color and shouting of the passing show. Its fine thoughts may be used to 
break the monotony of colorless lives. So it is utilized in all manner of cheap 
appeals. A political allusion, a much advertised picture or play, a popular 
preacher interesting the crowd for an hour—in these the multitude puts Jesus 
Christ for a moment in the center of its tableau, the successor of a dema- 
gogue, the predecessor of an artiste. 

There is not necessarily any harm in such a passing interest in Christ; it 
may conceivably do good. He still speaks to us all in our own language, and 
consents to the pageant. Only do not let any one who swells that crowd take 
himself too seriously, or imagine that his approval and applause are religion. 
This is only a side issue at the best. Royalty and death are in the heart of Christ, 
-and we are called upon to reckon with that dread purpose of his, each of us 
for ourselves. The show will pass and be forgotten, but how do we stand 
in respect of mastery over self and the world of sin? What share have we 
in the royal victory of the Cross? Dr. John Kelman, in Ephemera Eternitatis. 

Spasmodic Christians. The spasmodic saint must not rank himself with 
the true saints of God. The difference between them is simply infinite. It 
is a curious experience when at sea you behold for the first time the flying 
fish. They suddenly spring out of the depths, skim the waves, cut the air, 
and you would not be surprised to see them take to the heavens. In a few 
moments, however, their power of flight is exhausted, and they flop into the 
depths whence they emerged. It is wonderful, certainly, yet it is a mild form of 
flying. How different with the genuine bird of the air—the lark singing at 
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heaven’s gate, the eagle soaring towards the sun, the swallow winging its 
flight half across the world! Flying fish and mounting birds belong to dif- 
ferent worlds, although they may resemble each other for a moment. So the 
distinction is practically infinite between the ineffectual struggles of the spas- 
modic penitent and the consecrated life that perseveres through sunshine and 
storm, through months and years, soaring on eagle’s wings, running without 
being weary, and walking without fainting. W. L. Watkinson, in The Duty of 
Imperial Thinking. 
III Tue Lorp HATH NEED OF HIM 


What was it the Lord Needed? It was only a colt, a beast of burden, 
of which these words are spoken—the Lord hath need of him. Early in our 
course this year we saw how the Lord had need of Mary Magdalene and 
Joanna and Susanna, for they ministered unto him with their money; and 
how he had need of Martha and Mary, for each in her way strengthened and 
helped him. And we saw how he had need of the Seventy, those followers 
whom he sent out in advance of his coming to prepare the way for him, by 
preaching and teaching and healing. He had very great need of the Twelve, 
for he was training them to continue his work after his death, he was de- 
pending on them to make his mission to the world a success. But on his tri- 
umphal entry it was a humble little animal that he needed, and when he reached 
Jerusalem and would celebrate the Passover feast his need was for an Upper 
Room: and each time there was a faithful follower ready and glad to supply 
the need. When he would feed the five thousand, Jesus had need of a few 
loaves and fishes, and it was a boy who was glad to serve the Lord with this 
humble gift. 

The Lord has Need of Little Things. Wordsworth sings of 


That best part of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unnumbered acts 
Of kindness and of love. 


And is he not right? Is it not these little acts of kindness, so small, perhaps, 
that the doer never thinks of them again, which give the greatest amount of 
happiness to the greatest number of people? For, after all, our happiness 
really depends largely upon little things. What a vast total the little, nameless, 
unnumbered acts of kindness make! And isn’t it fortunate that while there 
are relatively only a few people who can do great things for Jesus, every 
person living can do a great many of the little things for him! 

The owner of the talents needed the result of the man’s use of the one 
talent, but he had buried it, for it did not seem to him worth while to trade 
with so small an amount for his Lord’s sake. For every man with ten talents 
and every two men with five talents there are hosts of men—and boys and 
girls—with one talent. And their many little services are of more value than 
the few big services of the few big-talented men. Do not withhold the little 
because you cannot do the big. God has need of your little, and by using for 
him your little you may be able later to offer him greater services. The clock 
that will not strike one will never be able to strike twelve. 

How one young man learned the bigness of little things from an old scrub- 
woman, I have read. He had come to New York because he thought he would 
have such big opportunities for his own life and for his Master’s service. He 
had been president of the Young People’s Society in his village church, and 
just before he left he had given a talk about the city’s unlimited field for ‘serv- 
ice. And as soon as he reached New York he had looked for opportunities 
for doing good in the great churches. But there seemed no place for him in 
their work. All the organizations were well led, and rich men were giving 
to all the benevolences. His dimes looked lonesome in the collection plates that 
were heaped high with bills. What good could he do? He became so dis- 
couraged that he stopped going to church even. Then one day he was pass- 
ing a children’s hospital when the little cripples were ranged in pillowed rows 
along the piazza for their afternoon airing. 

“Say, Mister, don’t you miss the music?” questioned a little fellow. “We 
ain’t going to have any more, either,” he continued despondently, “’cause Mrs 


Shay, the old scrub-woman’s dead, and there ain’t anybody to 
~ ‘ ay a h 
and pianos to come here any more.” To tet a ee 
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The young man stood very still in the dull heat. He was seeing things. 
Then he jingled the money in his pocket cheerfully—the dimes no longer seemed 
paltry. On his way home he sent back a street-piano supplied with enough 
pennies to last through a dozen tunes. 

The next morning he went to church. He shook hands heartily with three 
lonely-looking people, and helped an old lady find the hymns. All the next day 
he was astonished at the number of little things he had been neglecting, the 
number of little opportunities for helping people which he had never seen. 
Throughout the week the old scrub-woman’s lesson staid with him. Through- 
out the years he never forgot it, and long afterwards, some one said of him 
that he had made himself invaluable in church work because he knew the big- 


ness of little things. 
SENTENCE SERMONS. 


Children of the heavenly King, 
As ye journey, sweetly sing; 
Sing your Saviour’s worthy praise, 
Glorious in his works and ways. Cennick. 
High wrought emotion is a poor substitute for steady devotion; but cool, 
unemotional recognition of Christ as King is just as unnatural. Maclaren. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


The man who owned the colt and let the disciples have it for their Master’s 
use, was a better follower of the Christ than most of those who shouted dur- 
ing the triumphal entry. Deeds often show the state of the heart better than 
words. Loyal service is better than hosannas. 

So the Lord comes to his temple now, so he looks round about upon all 
things; he notes the formal services, he notes the careless hearts. 

Our Prayer: O God our Father and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
our hearts glow with loyal love and songs of praise leap to our lips as we think 
of Jesus our King, of his marvelous words and of his wondrous life, so freely 
spent for us. O may we have some share in making him known the whole 
world over, and hasten, O Father, the glad day when all knees shall bow in 
glad homage to Jesus their King. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The peril of shallow religious excitement. 
2. Jesus as King. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. What does “haply”’ mean? 2. Explain the growth 
of leaves and figs on a fig-tree in Palestine. (Guide, p. 292.) 3. Read Jesus’ 
parable of the hushandman who spared the barren tree at the vine-dresser’s 
pleading. (Lk. 13.6-9.) 4. Learn Jesus’ words in John 15.1-8 about the way 
to bear much fruit. 5. How many temples have there been on the same spot? 
(Biblical Cyclopedia). 6. By what name was the temple in the time of Christ 
called and why? 7. Describe the courts of the temple. (Guide, p. 204.) 8. 
In which court were the trafficers? (Guide, J4, p. 295.) 9. For what purpose 
were the money-changers there? (Ex. 30.13 and Guide, p. 293.) 10. Why 
were the doves there? (Lev. 1.14.) 11. Where is the quotation in v. I7 writ- 
ten? 12. How was the temple a den of robbers? (Guide, p. 203.) 13. Who 
said “Ye are the temple of God,” and what did he mean? 

Questions to think about. 1. What is the Beatitude about the meek? Who 
are the meek? 2. Is meekness weakness? 3. What instances in Jesus’ life 
show his meekness? 4. Will one who is meek ever be indignant? 5. Is it 
ever right to be angry? 6. Who were like that fig-tree? (Guide, {[5, p. 200.) 
7. How may your place of worship be to you a place of traffic (Guide, f10, 
p. 291.) 8. What is the connection between Jesus’ answer and Peter’s words? 
(Guide, [4, p. 201.) 9. What is the meaning of the figure of speech in v. 23? 
(Guide, JI, p. 199.) 10. Explain verse 24. (Guide, p. 291.) 11. What is the 
condition that must be fulfilled in the prayer that is answered? 

Note Book Work. Begin Part II of your book. The Last Week. Write I, 
Entering Jerusalem in Triumph. Let your account include all the events re- 
corded by all four Evangelists. 
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Lesson VI—Avucust 9 


THE BARREN FIG TREE AND THE DEFILED 
TEMPLE (Temperance Lesson) 


Golden Text 
By their fruits ye shall know them. Mt. 7.20 


LESSON Mark 11.12-33; (compare Luke 13.6-9) READ Matthew 21.12-32 
COMMIT verses 22, 23 


{2 And on the morrow, when they were come out from Bethany, he hungered. 
13 And seeing a fig tree afar off having leaves, he came, if haply he might find any- 
thing thereon: and when he came to it, he found nothing but leaves; for it was not 
the season of figs. 14 And he answered and said unto it, No man eat fruit from 
thee henceforward for ever. And his disciples heard it. 

15 And they come to Jerusalem: and he entered into the temple, and began to 
cast out them that sold and them that bought in the temple, and overthrew the 
tables of the money-changers, and the seats of them that sold the doves; 16 and 
he would not suffer that any man should carry a vessel through the temple. 17 And 
he taught, and said unto them, Is it not written, My house shall be called a house 
of prayer for all the nations? but ye have made it a den of robbers. {8 And the 
chief priests and the scribes heard it, and sought how they might destroy him: for 
they feared him, for all the multitude was astonished at his teaching. 

19 And every evening he went forth out of the city. 

20 And as they passed by in the morning, they saw the fig tree withered away 
from the roots. 2! And Peter calling to remembrance saith unto him, Rabbi, be- 
hold, the fig tree which thou cursedst is withered away. 22 And Jesus answering 
saith unto them, Have faith in God. 23 Verily | say unto you, Whosoever shall say 
unto this mountain, Be thou taken up and cast into the sea; and shall not doubt 
in his heart, but shall believe that what he saith cometh to pass; he shall have it. 
24 Therefore | say unto you, All things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe 
that ye receive them, and ye shall have them. 25 And whensoever ye stand pray- 
ing, forgive, if ye have aught against any one; that your Father also who is in 
heaven may forgive you your trespasses. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


12-13. On the morrow. See the Historical Background.—A fig tree afar 
off having leaves. ‘This is the Jewish nation which professed to be so righteous 
but bore not the fruits of righteousness—He found nothing but leaves. See 
p. 291.—For it was not the season of figs. See p. 202. 

14. No man eat fruit from thee henceforth for ever. This is no in- 
dication of “a bad humor,’ as a noted critic has written; it was a solemn 
prophecy: “He parches the tree,’ said Theophylact, “that he may teach men 
wisdom.” See p. 297. “The curse of perpetual barrenness pronounced upon 
the fig tree, that is, upon Israel,’ the One Volume Commentary reminds us, 
“has received a signal fulfillment. In the time of Christ it was an active mis- 
sionary religion, making thousands of proselytes in every province of the em- 
pire, and leavening religious thought far beyond its own borders. Now it 
enrolls no proselytes.” 

15. He entered into the temple. See §6, p. 204.)—Began to cast out them 
that sold and them that bought in the temple. “The very point of the story 
is, not that he, by mere force, can drive out so many men, but that so many are 
seen retiring before the moral force of one, a mysterious Being, in whose face 
and form the indignant flush of innocence reveals a tremendous feeling they 
can no wise comprehend, much less are able to resist” (Horace Bushnell). 
Note that the buyers as well as the sellers are held guilty of profaning the 
temple—That sold doves. John mentions also sellers of oxen and sheep. See 
Light from Oriental Life, 3, p. 328. 
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16. Would not suffer that any man should carry a vessel through the 
temple. Only Mark records this. The people had been making a public thor- 
oughfare of the temple, carrying baskets and all sorts of utensils. 

17. For all the nations. Gentiles as well as Jews—Is it not written? Isa. 
56.7.—But ye have made it a den of robbers. Jer. 7.11. See p. 293. “He must 
have felt much the same as Luther did centuries afterwards when he came face 
to face with the corruption and materialism of the Vatican; St. Peter’s at Rome 
was to Christendom then what the Temple was to the Jew’s in Jesus’ day.” 

20. They saw the fig-tree withered away. ‘This is the only miracle of wrath 
wrought by Jesus; all the other miracles were miracles of mercy. 

22-25. Jesus answering saith. The connection of Peter’s remark and Jesus’ 
words is that Peter was surprised at seeing the fig-tree, which Jesus had cursed, 
already withered, and Jesus rebuked his lack of faith and then based upon 
this object lesson instruction in believing prayer, declaring that faith in God 
would put them in connection with Almighty power, so that they might do 
mighty works; and from remarks upon believing prayer he proceeded to speak 
about the necessity of forgiving others before expecting to have a prayer for 
God’s forgiveness answered. 

23. Be thou taken up and cast into the sea. For the interpretation of this 
figure of speech, see p. 199. ‘The disciples found later that there were moun- 
tains of ignorance and prejudice which they had to remove before they could 
impart the gospel to Jewish hearts. 

24. All ihings whatsoever ye pray and ask for. But the condition must 
be fulfilled, they must be in accordance with God’s will—Believe that ye re- 
ceive them, and ye shall have them. See below. 

25. Trespasses. Many ancient authorities add verse 26: But if ye do not 
forgive, neither will your Father who is in heaven forgive your trespasses. 
Compare Mt. 6.15; 18.35, RVm. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


14. He said unto it. It had no figs; it had leaves only. Then Jesus might 
have passed on, disappointed and hungry. But he had a deeper disappoint- 
ment in his heart already, and a deeper hunger. He was on his way going up 
to Jerusalem. He had longed exceedingly to gather fruit of that tree, but 
he had been utterly disappointed. The fig-tree suddenly stood for the City. 
And as he pronounced the curse of perpetual sterility, he pronounced it on 
the tree as a visible sign of that religious barrenness to which Jerusalem had 
resigned herself. 

It was all quite natural. There is no perplexity here. ‘The perplexity arises 
when we find men standing in astonishment before the cursing of an inno- 
cent, senseless fig-tree, unable to see that what they call the disappointed petu- 
lance of Jesus was the great sorrow of heart he felt for that city over which 
he cried the exceeding bitter cry, “How often would I have gathered thy 
children together, and ye would not!” The Expository Times. 

15. Overthrew the tables of the money-changers. Beware of setting up 
your business in the temple of public worship. Alas for you if the din of 
bargaining voices comes up through the harmonies of the anthems, and if you 
convert the petitions of the prayer into counters on which you transact your 
business! If you cannot worship God on Sunday without thinking of your 
business it is high time you were taking hold of yourself. Pray to Christ that 
he may drive the mercenary spirits out. C. FE. Jefferson. . 

24. All things whatsoever ye pray for and ask for, believe that ye receive 
them, and ye shall have them. What can it mean to say that when we pray 
we are to believe that we have already received what we desire? There is no 
conceivable excellence which is not eternally present in God. The prayer of faith 
can bring that reality into manifestation, but it cannot create it, and does not need 
to create it; it is always there. Far, far beyond what mind can conceive, or heart 
desire, are the treasures of God waiting for the hand of faith to draw them 
forth, and loyal souls to live them to the world. The Being of God is like 
a boundless reservoir, and to seek the good in purity and sincerity of heart 
is like opening a channel for the waters of blessing to flow. 

One summer I was spending my vacation in Scotland and found my way up 
into the Highlands. I came across a lovely little highland loch, and noticed 
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some engineering works had been erected at the narrower end. I learned that 
the loch had become the drinking supply of a lowland town some distance away, 
and that the work had had to be done suddenly. It appears that during a 
season of severe drought there had been danger of a water famine. All the 
wells ran dry. Water was carted from other districts at great expense. Then 
some one thought of the highland loch, many miles away. A tiny supply pipe 
was run the whole distance from the loch to the thirsty township. Later on, 
thisstemporary expedient for preventing disaster was replaced by works of a 
more efficient and costly character. But the interesting part about the matter 
is this: here was a whole population suffering for the lack of something that 
was only waiting to be drawn upon, and had been in existence thousands of 
years before the township itself. Long before there was any thirst, the water 
was there to quench it. Is not this a fairly apt figure of the dealings of God 
with his children? “Your Father knoweth what things ye have need of be- 
fore ye ask him.’ But we have to ask before the gift can be part of our- 
selves. Let your life become a prayer for the revelation of God in man, and 
the answer is Christ shining in your eyes and healing by your hand. Condensed 
from a Sermon on Pre-answered Prayer, by R. J. Campbell. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


13. Seeing a fig tree having leaves, he 
came, if haply he might find anything there- 
on: and when he came to tt, he found 
nothing but leaves; for it was not the season 
of figs. Various explanations have been 
given for the state of that fig tree. From 
the Expository Times I have gleaned the 
following interesting information which ex- 
plains the situation better than the com- 
mentaries do. 

The fig-trees of Palestine bear two crops 
of figs in a season. In the early spring 
small green knobs, or “buttons,” appear at 
the ends of the twigs. These buttons are 
called paggim. They are referred to in 
Chronicles 2.13: The time of the singing of 
birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is 
heard in our land; the fig-tree putteth forth 
her green figs. The paggim are ripe about the beginning of June or even the 
end of May. These early figs appear on the old wood, the wood of the previous 
year’s growth. Simultaneously with these early “buttons,” the first green figs, 
appear the leaf buds also. Leaf buds and small green figs develop together, so 
that, if all is well with it, when the tree is clothed with leaves it should also 
be laden with figs. Many of these figs never ripen. They are the “unripe 
figs” which the fig-tree casteth when she is shaken of a great wind. These 
unripe figs, although only as large as a cherry, may be eaten. They are eaten 
by the fellahin, and it is surprising how well a few of them will stay one’s 
hunger. It was these figs that Jesus expected to find on the tree, for a tree 
that had new leaves, however early the season, ought to have also new figs. 
As the first green figs are developing and the leaves developing with them, 
the buds of the second crop begin to form on the new wood which the season 
has produced. ‘These buds grow into the figs which form the larger and better 
crop of the year. They reach their maturity in August or September. For 
these figs, it was far too early. 

15. He began to cast out them that sold and them that bought in the temple. 
“What is the reverence due the temple?” asked the rabbis, and they answered: 
“That none go through the court of it with his staff and shoes and purse, and 
dust upon his feet, and that none make it a common thoroughfare, or let any 
of his spittle fall upon it.” Yet the chief priests themselves, who profited, 
no doubt, by the transactions, permitted traffic within the sacred precincts that 
should have been wholly relegated to the rows of shops beyond the temple 
enclosure. For the arrangement of the temple courts see p. 204. 

A traveler in India writes: I never see one of those places famed as resorts 
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for worship of the gods in India without thinking of the Master and his whip 
of small cords as he drove the money-changers and merchants out of the 
temple. In the great Hindu temple at Cawnpore the petty merchant was much 
in evidence with his small booth for the sale of things connected with the 
worship, and it resembled nothing so much as the side-show equipment of the 
ordinary circus, or the environs of a fair-grounds at home. 

15. He overthrew the tables of the moncy-changers. The temple poll-tax 
of a half-shekel must be paid at this festival, and there were besides contribu- 
tions to be made for the morning and evening sacrifices and for other “causes.” 
In the Court of the Women there were thirteen trumpet-shaped boxes, each 
inscribed with its special religious or charitable cause, into which offerings were 


Silver Half Shekel. Obverse: Vase with Silver Shekel. Obverse: Vase with Date 


Date ‘‘Year 1”’ above it, and Words, ‘‘Half “*Year 3’’ above it, and Words, ‘‘Shekel! of 
Shekel. Reverse: Three Flowers and Words Israe].’’ Reverse: Three Flowers and Words 
“Jerusalem Holy.” “Jerusalem Holy.” 


cast. The temple-tax and all the contributions had to be made in Jewish 
money. The current money, of course, was Roman, but there were also 
Persian, Tyrian, Syrian, Egyptian, Grecian, and other money in circulation, 
and the money-changers were a necessity. But they were not needed within 
the very temple courts themselves. We can picture to ourselves the scene, 
writes Dr. Edersheim, the weighing of the coins, the deductions for loss of 
weight, the arguing, disputing, bargaining—and we can realize the terrible truth- 
fulness of our Lord’s charge that they had made the Father’s house a mart 
and place of traffic. 

17. Ye have made it a den of robbers. The Temple market arose from 
the desire to meet the necessaries of the pilgrims from afar. Not only must 
they have money changed into Jewish coin, but they must secure birds and 
beasts for sacrifice which have been duly certified to be ritually clean. ‘The 
temple market was a monopoly. It was, moreover, owned, or leased, Ly the 
sons of the High Priest Annas, as we learn from rabbinic literature, and they 
were noted for their greed and dishonesty. Said a rabbi: “They were them- 
selves high priests, their sons treasurers, their sons-in-law assistant treasurers, 
while their servants beat the people with sticks.’ Business and religion were 
united. The business which was a monopoly was controlled by those who them- 
selves profited by exorbitant charges. The temple had been made the den of 
robbers. 

19. Every evening he went forth out of the city. At festival seasons Jeru- 
salem was so crowded that multitudes were obliged to sleep in the streets, or 
in tents in the surrounding fields, or seek lodging in the nearby villages. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. When did Jesus’ righteous anger flame forth against 
the Pharisees and why? What did he call the leaven of the Pharisees? What 
figure of speech has Jesus used to express the doing of very difficult things, 
the seemingly impossible? What has Jesus said about answered prayer? 
About forgiving others? 

Connection with the Last Lesson. On the day that Jesus made his tri- 
umphal entry into Jerusalem he went into ‘the temple and looked about. He 
noted what was going on, nothing escaped his observation, but there is no 
record that he spoke a word. Silently he looked about upon the worshippers 
and the traffickers and silently went his way. He spent the night at Bethany. 
It was on his return to Jerusalem the following day that he cleansed the 
temple. How great the contrast between the meek and lowly King riding into 
Jerusalem and weeping over it, and the righteously indignant Judge and Re- 
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former, blasting the unfruitful fig-tree on his way to the City, and in the 
temple driving forth the traders who were desecrating its sacred precincts! 
There are fire and force as well as warmth and gentleness in Jesus the Christ; 
there is regal masterfulness as well as long-suffering patience in our King. 

Time and Place. Matthew affirms that the fig-tree withered instantly, at 
the time Jesus condemned it. Mark states that it was the morning after when 
Peter noted that it was blasted and pointed out the fact. 

In Matthew the cleansing of the temple seems to take place on Palm Sunday, 
but Mark’s account makes it clear that it was the day after. John records 
the cleansing of the temple as occurring at the first Passover of Jesus’ Public 
ministry. It is generally held that two such events took place. Only 
Matthew records the homage of the children in the temple, and it is therefore 
not certain whether this occurred at the time of the triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem, or on the day following. 

Chronology of the Last Week. See suggestions on p. 283, and chronology 
on p. 435. 

Lesson Outline. I. The Fruitless Fig-tree Denounced, 12-14. II. The 
Temple Cleansed, 15-17. III. The Chief Priests and Scribes Plot, 18. IV. 
The Evening Journeys, 19. V. The Fig-tree Withered, 20-21. VI. Lessons, 
22-25. 


THE. GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


It is important to remember that the word “temple” was applied to the 
whole temple area within its encircling wall, not to the sacred House alone. 
When Jesus entered into the temple he did not enter the building itself, but 
the Court of the Gentiles. This Court received its name from the fact that 
Gentiles as well as Jews could enter here; beyond the Chel (Hel) which separ- 
ated this court from the Court of the Women, the Gentiles were not allowed to 
go. Herod’s Temple, as it was called, was the third temple erected. It con- 
sisted of the House divided into the Holy of Holies and the Holy Place, into 
which only priests might enter; a Porch and an immediate Fore-Court or 
Court of the Priests with its Altar of Burnt Offering; a Court of Israel; in 
front of this a Court of the Women, and around the whole of the preceding, 
a Court of the Gentiles. 

From a chapter in Dr. George Adam Smith’s Second Volume upon Jerusa- 
lem, I here condense interesting and authoritative information. 

The “House” or Temple itself occupied the site of its predecessors. Before 
the Holy of Holies, still a dark and empty cube of thirty-five feet, hung a 
Veil. The Holy Place held the same furniture as the Second Temple: the 
Altar of Incense, The Table of Shewbread, and the Lamp, now with seven 
branches. The doorway had double doors with a magnificent Babylonian cur- 
tain on the outside, of various colors symbolizing the elements, “as it were 
an image of the universe.” The Porch was rebuilt as a great propyleum 
eleven cubits deep, and of the same height, one hundred cubits, as the House 
behind it. It was also one hundred cubits broad, or fifteen more on either 
side than the exterior breadth of the House behind, which was seventy cubits. 
The vast entrance, seventy cubits high by fifteen broad, lay open without doors, 
manifesting, says Josephus, ‘the unobstructed openness of heaven.’ ‘The whole 
was built of huge blocks of white stone, with plates of gold upon the front, 
so that at a distance it appeared like a mountain covered with snow. ‘The 
roof was protected from birds by a multitude of sharp spikes. 

Twelve broad steps descended from the House to the Court of the Priests, 
covering nearly all the twenty-two cubits which separated the Porch from the 
Altar, which was perpetually smoking with sacrifices. This was the space be- 
tween the Temple and Altar, Mt. 23.35. No one might stand here while the 
priest was within offering incense. A little to the south of the steps stood 
the great Laver which had replaced the Bronze Sea of Solomon’s Temple. The 
Altar was a massive structure of unhewn stones. ‘Two apertures drained the 
blood into a channel, which carried it off to the Kidron. The exact size of 
the Priest’s Court is unknown, for the data conflict. 

Except that it was railed off from the Court of the Priests, and that part, 
if not the whole of it, lay to the east of this, we do not know the disposition 
of the Court of Israel. Josephus implies that it spread round at least three 
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sides of the House and the Priest’s Court; the Mishna, that it lay only on 
the east of the latter. 

On the east, the Court of Israel was separated by a wall (running north and 
south) from the Court of the Women, which lay fifteen steps lower, but had a 
gallery high enough to allow the women to view the services in the Court of the 
Priests. Except this gallery, all the Women’s Court was open to men. It was 
a large court, 135 cubits square. Here were the Temple strong-rooms and 
thirteen trumpet-shaped money-boxes into which the faithful put their legal 
and voluntary offerings: the Gospels describe them by one word—the Treas- 
ury. 

Surrounding all the preceding was a high wall, 
with a cloister and chambers on the inside and 
a narrow terrace on the outside known as the 
Hel, or fortification, and outside of this was 
the Soreg, a latticed barrier, with copies of an 
inscription warning foreigners not to pass 
within on pain of death. This wall had nine , 
gates, four on the south, four on the north, and INOANATON tet | 
one on the east, out of the Women’s Court into © ea aie aes rake 
the Court of the Gentiles. Spe Cae yen Res ee 

Fourteen steps lower than the Hel lay the — seum at Constantinople. 
wide outer Court, the Court of the Gentiles, 
which surrounded “the Inner Temple” (which has been previously described) 
on all sides, but with much the greatest space on the south, and with the next 
greatest space on the east. Herod built vast substructures on the lower slopes 
of the mount and over the Tyropceon Valley in order to form this spacious 
outer Court and lift its surface near to the level of the Inner Sanctuary, about 
the summit: thus creating the immense platform, still extant as the outer 
Haram area. Great walls surrounded this Court of the Gentiles, pierced by 
at least eight gates. On the inside Herod erected magnificent colonnades. The 
finest was the southern, the Stoa Basilica, or Royal Cloister, with 162 Corinth- 
ian columns in four rows. Each of the others had two rows. The eastern was 
known as Solomon’s. In the cloisters sat teachers with groups of disciples 
about them. On the open pavement stood the booths of hucksters and money- 
changers; and from the north, sheep and bullocks were driven towards the 
Inner Sanctuary to be offered in sacrifice. 

Off the northwest of the Outermost Court a castle, the Tower of Antonia, 
dominated the whole from its four lofty towers. Beyond, the Upper City 
rose in curved tiers like a theatre. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 
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Have you taught your pupils by your own example the lesson of reverent 
worship in God’s house which the Great Teacher taught that day in the temple? 
I have seen teachers chatting and laughing together while the school was sing- 
ing: I have seen teachers studying their quarterlies while the school was read- 
ing aloud the lesson text: I have heard of teachers who mark their class books 
while the Superintendent is praying: what lessons are such teachers teaching 
their pupils? 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


Little folks are quick to see analogies, and in the fig-tree that was full of 
leaves but had no fruit they can see the lesson of our Golden Text. The jour- 
ney from Bethany to Jerusalem, the hunger of Jesus and his disciples, the fig- 
tree seen from afar that promised to satisfy their hunger, the eager approach 
and search, the disappointment, the uselessness of the tree, can all be portrayed. 
Stop here for a talk about the blossoms on a tree as promises of fruit. “Leave 
us alone,” they seem to say, “and by and by you can come and gather our 
good fruit.” “If the trees keep their promises there will be plenty of apples,” 
said grandfather to Charlie one day as they were walking through the orchard. 
“But if they are like some boys I know there may not be any,” he added. 
“Why, how does a tree keep its promises?” the little boy asked. Grandfather 
explained that blossoms are only a tree’s promises, just as little boys’ promises 
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are only blossoms. Sometimes the frost nips the blossoms, or the insects hurt 
the trees, and the blossoms never grow into fruit. “I see,” said Charlie, “that 
you think when I promise to be a better boy I am only in blossom. But I don’t 
mean to let the frost nip my blossoms. I am going to bear fruit.” 

Call for the Golden Text. The fig-tree had seemed to promise fruit, but 
it really bore only leaves. Like that tree were the Scribes and Pharisees in 
Jerusalem. They did not bear fruit. They were so wicked that while Jesus 
and his disciples were talking about the tree they were planning how they 
could put Jesus to death. And when Jesus said that the tree should never 
again bear figs, he was thinking of these men in the Great City who, like that 
tree, would never be known by their good fruit. Recall by questions some of the 
ae that Jesus wants from boys and girls as we have learned in our lessons 
this year. 

The cleansing of the temple with its lesson of reverence for God’s house, 
can profitably be taught if there is time. In this connection Hofmann’s pic- 
ture, Perry 797 P, can be shown. Verses 22-25 should, in any event, be omitted 
from your lesson. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. What is our Golden Text? What does it mean? 
How has Jesus taught that his followers will bear much fruit? What has he 
said about the fruit which the scribes and Pharisees bore? As Jesus was 
going from Bethany to Jerusalem the day after the triumphal entry what object 
did he see in the distance? How did it appear from afar? What did he look 
for on reaching it? Why? What did he find? What people were like that 
tree? What did Jesus say to it? Why? 

For Older Pupils. The loving-hearted Man who began his career by chang- 
ing water into wine to promote good cheer among a wedding-party, ends by 
cursing a fig-tree on which he seeks but finds not figs to satisfy his hunger. 
What can it mean? Has his temper become so corroded by the bitter experi- 
ences of the past three years that he can be irritated against an object without 
sense? ‘These questions Dr. A. B. Bruce asks. How shall we answer them? 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I By teem Fruits Yr sHar, KNow THEM 


A Dialogue. “What have I done that I should be anathematized? Am I 
not strong and green and pleasant? Have I injured any one? Have I done 
harm in any way?” 

“Tt is not what you have done, but what you have not done. You have re- 
ceived God’s gifts of sunshine and shower and returned nothing but leaves. 
The world of hungry people expected fruit from you. They found it not.” 
Unknown. 

Leaves or Fruit. 

Belief expressed in praise or prayer 
That yields no fruit from year to year, 
Though God’s fair seasons o’er it roll. 
Is a dead fig-tree of the soul. 
But like gold flowers amid earth’s weeds 
Is faith that blossoms forth in deeds. 
William Hamil 
How to bear Much Fruit. Read John 15.1-8. SP are 

By their Fruits Religions shall be known. There have been, and still are 
many different religions in the world, but the proof of the value of each one 
is the condition of the nations that have professed it. 

Idolatry is known by its fruit. There are heathen peoples who are bar- 
barous, like the tribes of Central Africa, and there are others who are highly 
civilized, like the inhabitants of India and China. But all the idol-worshipping 
lands are “the dark places of the earth,” and are “full of the habitations of 
cruelty.” There is a huge difference between life in Africa, or even in China 
and life in Europe. i ‘ 


Mohammedanism is known by its fruit. The countries where the faith of 
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“the false prophet” reigns are under a blight. They are badly governed as 
compared with Christian countries. Life and property are unsafe. The fruits 
of the tree of Islam have been Bulgarian atrocities and Armenian massacres. 

Pure Christianity is known by its fruits. What blessings the Gospel of Christ 
has brought to the whole life of man! ‘The tree of life bears twelve manner 
of fruits; and its leaves are for the healing of the nations.” ‘Everything shall 
live whither the river cometh.’ Are not the Christian peoples who have an 
open Bible the happiest peoples in the world? Are not the prayerful students 
of the Holy Scriptures the best and bravest men in the world, and the homes 
that have the Bible the purest and the kindest homes on the face of the earth? 
Of course it is still only “the time of the first-ripe grapes” of the religion 
of Jesus. But these are like the grapes and figs from the valley of Eshcol 
which the twelve spies brought to the camp of Israel. They are a foretaste of 
the rich harvest which is to be reaped when the Kingdom of God shall come 
in its power. Charles Jerdan, in Gospel Milk and Honey. 


II RicutKous INDIGNATION 


Why the Temple Abuses were Tolerated. There is always danger that 
we may be blind to the enormity of abuses by reason of their very familiarity. 
Things have always been thus and so, custom has accepted them, who shall 
rise up against them? Long before the Reformation the flagrant abuse of the 
sale of indulgences had become manifest to many whose spirits were yet so 
deadened by custom or cowed by fear that they made no attempt to fight it. 
One there was, who thought not with Hamlet: 


“The time is out of joint; O curséd spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right;” 


but boldly attacked Tetzel and the rest, and brought about the Reformation. 

The sacredness and quiet of the temple precincts at Jerusalem had been de- 
stroyed by the sale in the Court of the Gentiles of the animals needed for the 
sacrifice and the exchange of foreign and Jewish money. The Gentile prose- 
lytes were thereby given scant room and no peace for their worship; to be 
sure, the neighboring courts of the Jews were disturbed by the incessant tur- 
moil, the house of God was desecrated; but it was very convenient to get 
their half-shekel for the treasury and their lamb for the sacrifice right on the 
spot, and, besides, it had always been the custom, so far as they knew. 

Jesus’ Indignation Contrasted with Ours. The irritation which we so 
often feel, the exasperation which lacerates and rends the heart, the bitter- 
ness of which we are ashamed—all these were absent from Jesus’ anger. His 
wrath was the hottest ever known upon our earth, but the heart in which it 
burned was sinless. Our anger is frequently a manifestation of our selfish- 
ness. We become indignant over trifles. The street-car does not stop, or some- 
body carelessly knocks off our hat, or a servant disappoints us; and we are all 
aflame. Our comfort has been molested, our rights have been entrenched 
upon, our dignity has been affronted, and we are downright.mad. Ravelings 
and shavings can set us blazing. But in the presence of gigantic outrages per- 
petrated on the helpless and the weak, some of us are as calm as a summer 
morning. Bad men do not make us angry unless they interfere with our own 
personal affairs. If they wrong others we will make excuses for them. 

Our indignation, then, is quite different from that of Jesus. His anger never 
had its roots in selfishness. When men abused him, he was unruffled. When 
they lied about him, his pulse-beat was not quickened. When they nailed his 
hands to the cross, no trace of anger darkened his face. His calm lips kept 
on praying, “Forgive them for they know not what they do.” It was when 
he saw his brother men abused that his great soul rose in wrath. The more 
helpless the person who was mistreated, the hotter was the fire of his indigna- 
tion. Against rich people who imposed upon the poor, and against clever 
people who took advantage of the ignorant, and against strong people who 
mistreated the weak, and against crafty people who laid traps for the innocent, 
his soul blazed with a heat which became an imperishable and awe-inspiring 
memory in the apostolic church. Condensed from The Character of Jesus, by 
Charles E. Jefferson. 

What Indifference to Wrong-Doing Indicates. Many of us are lukewarm 
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in the presence of evils which are colossal. Some of us are indifferent. In- 
difference to wrong-doing is always a sign of moral deterioration. If we do 
not flame against villainy, it is because there is so much of the villain in our 
self. We would despise graft with a consuming detestation if our own palms 
were not so itching. The healthy soul resents every form of wrong. Charles 
E. Jefferson in The Character of Jesus. 

What We Stand For. 


For the right against the wrong, 
For the weak against the strong, 
For the poor who’ve waited long 
For the brighter age to be. J. H. Garrison. 


An Application of Our Lesson to the Temperance Cause. One of the 
journals of the liquor-dealers’ association makes this frank admission: “The 
church people can drive us out of business when they try, and we know it. Our 
hope is in working after they grow tired and in working three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year.’ The example of righteous indignation set by 
our Lord should prevent the Church from growing weary and giving up the 
fight. Can not the Church also fight against the gigantic evil of intemper- 
ance three hundred and sixty-five days in the year, and drive it out of busi- 
ness? Instead, are we not practically doing in many states what France did 
in feudal times with her highway robbers? She issued licenses to them to 
ply their trade three days in the week. As has been said, we license saloon- 
keepers to ply their trade six days in the week and do not keep a very close 
watch over the seventh. 

Little Knights. 

We boys may be like knights, they say, 
Although our lives are quiet, 
And though we may not ride to war, 
With martial clank and riot, 
Yet we may still be brave and true, 
And fight against the wrong, 
And, like the gallant knights of old, 
Help other lives along. 
Margaret Johnson in St. Nicholas. 


III Temprrancs Lesson: YE arg A TEMPLE oF Gop 


Does your Temple need Cleansing? Listen to Paul’s words: Know ye not 
that you are a temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? 
If any man destroyeth the temple of God, him shall God destroy; for the 
temple of God is holy, and such are ye. And again he writes: Know ye not 
that your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit which is in you, which ye have 
from God? and ye are not your own; for ye were bought with a price: glorify 
God therefore in your body. Paul’s figure of speech needs no interpretation: 
we can all see the analogy. Our body, soul, will, affection, imagination, spirit 
may be compared to the Holy of Holies, the Holy Place, the temple courts. 
Are they being kept so that they glorify God? Some there are who yield to 
slothfulness, and their temple is bare and desolate, or even falling out of re- 
pair. Some there are who spend their time in riotous living, and their temple 
is in crying need of cleansing. The temple of God is holy: how are you treat- 
ing it? In Phillips Brooks’ words: The duty of physical health and the duty 
of spiritual purity and loftiness are not two duties; they are two parts of one 
duty—which is, living the completest life which it is possible for man to live. 

Injuring the Temple of God. Doctor Pach of the University of Utah 
has made a systematic investigation in regard to the effect upon students of 
smoking. He gathered his facts from the football squads of various colleges 
and universities, through the physical directors who have charge of them. 
All the squads were in colleges where the eligibility rules bar men of low 
college standing from the teams, hence the fellows were all of at least fair 
scholarship, and of exceptionally good physical condition. He gives the re- 
sults in the Popular Science Monthly. Only half as many smokers as non- 
smokers are successful in the “try-outs” for football squads. The lung capacity 
of the smokers was found to be on the average nine per cent. less than of the 
non-smokers. In every one of the colleges the smokers ranked lower in 
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scholarship than the non-smokers; and the smokers had twice as many failures 
and conditions as the non-smokers. 

The Chinese are waging a valiant crusade against the most harmful of all 
smoking, cigarette smoking. In the Province of Szchuan the Kiating mission- 
aries and Chinese Christians have distributed thousands of anti-cigarette tracts, 
which the tobacco companies are buying up wherever possible for a few cigar- 
ettes, two or three cash, and a card or two each. In one city not far from 
Kiating the Chinese Board of Trade bought all the cigarettes they could lay 
hands on in the town and burned them publicly. 

Destroying the Temple of God. 

“What robs the human form and face 

Of every beauty, every grace, 

Till naught is left but what is base? 
The bottle.” 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


Let us cultivate and reverently cherish the honest indignations of our na- 
ture, for they are the life and fire that is in us. God has given them, and the 
man is most happy who has them the warmest, the truest, the least wrenched 
by prejudice, the least dulled by sense and sin. Phillips Brooks. 

Our Prayer: By their fruits ye shall know them: O may others know, our 
Father, that we are true followers of thy Son Jesus Christ, because our lives 
are fruitful, because in deeds as well as word we are seeking to live as he 
would have us live. We thank thee for his wondrous Life: help us to re- 
member his lessons. Make us reverent in thy House. ‘Teach us how to wor- 
ship. Teach us how to pray. ‘Teach us how to forgive. In his name we ask 


this. 
- SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. My house shall be called a house of prayer. Prayer is vital, not in- 
cidental, in public worship. 

2. The scandalous incongruity between the profession of religion (high 
priests’) and the practice of dishonest business. 

3. Colossal wrongs which our class should fight. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. Where did Jesus go after the conversation about 
the fig-tree? 2. Who met Jesus in the temple? 3. What, question did they 
ask? 4. How did Jesus answer it? 5. What answer did they make? 6. 
Why were they afraid to say that John was sent by God? 7. Tell the parable 
of the Two Sons which Jesus then spoke. 8. How was land “let out on shares” 
at this time? (Guide, J3, p. 302.) 9. What is a wine-press? 10. Describe 
an eastern wine-press. (Guide, p. 302.) 11. What was the use of the tower? 
(Guide, p. 302.) 12. Who were some of the messengers sent to Israel that 
were killed or badly treated? 13. Where in the Bible is Jesus called “the 
heir?” (Concordance,) 14. Where in the Bible is the quotation in verse 42 
found? (See the footnote in your Bible.) 15. What are other references in 
the New Testament to Jesus as the corner-stone? (Subject-Index of Bible.) 
16. Which verse tells the object of the parable? (43.) 17. Tell Isaiah’s Para- 
ble of the Vineyard. (Is. 5.1-7.) 18. Read Psalm 80. 19. What words of 
Stephen arraign the Jewish nation _as killers of the prophets? (Acts 7.) 

Questions to think about. 1. What do we call husbandmen today? 2. 
Who is the householder? 3. What is his vineyard? 4. Who are the husband- 
men, the servants, and the son? 5. Compare the treatment of the son in the 
parable with the treatment Jesus received from_his people. 6. What claims 
does Jesus make for himself in this parable? (Guide, p. 305.) 7. What does 
the parable teach about the nature of God? 8. About the duty of children? 
9. What nations of today have the ability, opportunity, and the responsibility 
of caring for God’s vineyard? 10. What is the test of their stewardship? 11. 
Of what vineyard has each one of us to render fruit? _ ‘ 

Memory and Note Book Work. Write II. Withering the Fig Tree and 
Cleansing the Temple. Include all the Gospel accounts. 
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THE WICKED HUSBANDMEN 
Golden Text 


The stone which the builders rejected, 
The same was made the head of the corner. Mt. 21.42 


LESSON Matthew 21.33-46 READ Luke 20.1-19 COMMIT verses 42-44 


33 Hear another parable: There was a man that was a householder, who planted 
a vineyard, and set a hedge about it, and digged a winepress in it, and built a tower, 
and let it cut to husbandmen, and went into another country. 34 And when the 
season of the fruits drew near, he sent his servants to the husbandmen, to receive 
his fruits. 35 And the husbandmen took his servants, and beat one, and killed 
another, and stoned another. 36 Again, he sent other servants more than the first: 
and they did unto them in like manner. 37 But afterward he sent unto them 
his son, saying, They will reverence my son. 38 But the husbandmen, when they 
saw the son, said among themselves, This is the heir; come, let us kill him, and 
take his inheritance. 39 And they took him, and cast him forth out of the vine- 
yard, and killed him. 40 When therefore the lord of the vineyard shall come, what 
will he do unto those husbandmen? 41! They say unto him, He will miserably destroy 
those miserable men, and will let out the vineyard unto other husbandmen, who 
shall render him the fruits in their seasons. 42 Jesus saith unto them, Did ye 
never read in the scriptures, 

The stone which the builders rejected, 

The same was made the head of the corner; 

This was from the Lord, 

And it is marvellous in our eyes? 
43 Therefore say | unto you, The kingdom of God shall be taken away from you, 
and shall be given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. 44 And he that 
falleth on this stone shall be broken to pieces: but on whomsoever it shall fall, it 
will scatter him as dust. 45 And when the chief priests and the Pharisees heard 
his parables, they perceived that he spake of them. 46 And when they sought to 
lay hold on him, they feared the multitudes, because they took him for a prophet. 


WORDS AND. PHRASES EXPLAINED 


33. Hear another parable. “These ecclesiastical dignitaries were probably 
feeling that they had heard quite enough already! Their dignity, they felt 
was suffering in the eyes of the mob, who could not fail to see that the tables 
had been turned against them, and who rarely conceal the rough relish they 
have in contemplating the discomfiture of pompous ignorance and sanctimoni- 
ous arrogance” (Dods)—A vineyard. In the interpretation of the parable 
the vineyard is Israel. See verse 43 and read Isa. 5.1-7—Winepress, tower 
See Light from Oriental Life. Recall Isaiah’s question, What could have been 
done more to my vineyard?—Husbandmen. Farmers. Here the husbandmen 
are the rulers, verse 45, in Luke they are the people. “No doubt it was ‘like 
people, like priest,’ the rulers only gave form and voice to the national spirit 
and ‘the people loved to have it so’” (Maclaren). : 

34. When the season of the fruits drew near. “Six years was the time for 
a newly-planted vineyard to rest before the grapes were allowed to ripen.’”— 
Servants. Greeek hondservants, RVm. They were the prophets: Mt. 23.37.— 
To receive his fruits. Or, the fruits of it, RVm. As the servants of God the 
Jewish rulers should have brought forth fruits of righteousness; instead, as 
we have seen, they were intent only on gaining the fruits of office. : 
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35. Compare the treatment which some of God’s servants have received: 
Elijah was driven into exile by Ahab and Jezebel; Zechariah was stoned to 
death by order of Joash; Isaiah was sawn asunder by order of Manasseh; 
Jeremiah was imprisoned by Zedekiah. 

36. Again, he sent other servants. Note how this shows God’s patience 
with the Jews and with all his children—They did unto them in like manner. 
Recall the beheading of John the Baptist. “Jesus treats the whole long series 
of violent rejections as the acts of the same set of husbandmen. ‘The class 
or nation was one, as a stream is one, though all its particles are different, and 
the Pharisees and scribes were the living embodiment of the spirit which had 
animated all the past” (Maclaren). 

37. Sent his own son. Jesus, whom he appointed heir of all things, Heb. 
1.2. God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten son. “The Love 
of God could not be satisfied nor perfected in sending to men the knowledge 
of itself through Prophets and Priests or by the discipline of their own suffer- 
ings; but must itself share, by their side, their weakness, their sorrow, their 
ethical warfare and passion” (George Adam Smith).—They will reverence 
my son. “This he said, not as if they would do so, for he knew they would 
not, but pointing out what they ought to do” (Euthymius, quoted by Dum- 
melow). 

39. And killed him. Note how calmly certain is Jesus of the fate that is 
awaiting him. 

41. They say unto him. Note how they are led to pronounce judgment upon 
themselves, and see Dr. Watkinson’s words, p. 306.—He will miserably destroy 
those miserable men. But when they perceived that they were the “miserable 
men,” they exclaimed, “God forbid!” or as the Greek literally means, “Be it 
not so!” Lk. 20.16. “The RV is here ingeniously literal (AV, wicked men), 
and fairly indicates the paronomasia, i.e. a play on words. It became a general 
conviction in Christian circles that Jerusalem was destroyed because Jesus 
had been rejected and crucified. The vineyard was indeed let out to other 
husbandmen. The Romans entered into the political inheritance of Israel; the 
Gentiles became children of Abraham and heirs of the promise” (Slater). 

42. Did ye never read. In Psalm 118.22, 23.—The stone which the builders 
rejected. Priests and people (the “builders”) were about to reject Jesus (the 
“stone”). See Acts 4.11; 1 Pet. 2.7; Rom. 9.33—The head of the corner. 
Whether copestone or foundation stone, this means the most important portion 
in the building and is a prophecy of Jesus’ exaltation. “In the Psalm the 
‘stone’ is the Jewish nation, rejected and despised by the Gentiles during the 
captivity, but after the return restored to a place of honor among the nations 
of the earth. But on the principle that what is said of Israel applies especially 
to the Messiah, the rabbis interpreted the passage Messianically. Rabbi Salo- 
mo on Micah 5.1 said: ‘It is the Messiah, the Son of David, of whom it is 
written, The stone which the builders rejected, etc” ” (Dummelow). 

43. Therefore I say unto you. “The vision of Jesus comprehends the past, 
present and future, and Israel’s history and destiny are set forth with incom- 
parable moral insight and accuracy” (Grist).—Shall be taken away from you. 
“National responsibilities are not to be slipped out of by being shifted on 
the broad shoulders of governments or influential men. Who lets them be 
governments and influential? ‘Guv’ment ain’t to answer for it, God will send 
the bill to you” (Maclaren). 

. Some ancient authorities omit verse 44, RVm. See Isa. 8.15; Dan. 2.34, 
35.—He that falleth on this stone shall be broken to pieces. The stone be- 
comes a dangerous stumbling-block to those who reject it as the foundation 
stone of their lives—On whomsoever it shall fall, it will scatter him as dust. 
In the former figure of speech the “stone” is passive: here it is active. Christ 
the “Stone” is represented as falling on one who opposes him or rejects him, 
and encompassing his destruction. It is a figure that tells of divine judgment 
executed on his enemies. 

45. They perceived that he spake of them._They saw that the owner of 
the vineyard was God; the vineyard was God’s Kingdom in Israel; the servants 
sent to collect what was due were his messengers, the prophets, whom the 
nation had ill-treated and slain; the son was Jesus the Messiah, whom they 
were determined to put to death. 
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LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


33. Digged a wine-press in 
it. ‘The wine-press was al- 
ways in the vineyard itself, 
as the ripe grapes would not 
without loss bear carriage to 
any distance. So numerous 
are these wine-presses, that in 
the course of one day’s ex- 
plorations on the southern 
slopes of Mount Carmel I 
discovered eleven of them. 
They are very simple in struc- 
ture, but unless destroyed by 
man, will remain while the 
world stands. A flat or gently 
sloping rock is selected. At 
’ the upper end a trough is cut 

SAIESEZESS into the rock about three feet 
deep at the lower part and four and a-half by three and a-half feet in length 
and breadth. Out of the same rock, and parallel to this trough, is cut out be- 
low it a shallower vat, about a foot in thickness of the native rock being leit be- 
tween the two. This segment of rock is perforated by two or three holes bored 
close to the bottom of the upper vat, so that when the grapes were pressed in 
the upper the juice streamed into the lower vat from which it was drawn off 
through another hole. &. C. Tristram. 

33. And built a tower. At the time of harvest all the fruit must be 
watched; in the vineyards, fig and apricot groves, and orange and melon gar- 
dens, watchmen are stationed night and day to watch from some prominent 
point for thieves. In vineyards it is common for small, rough towers of stone, 
or booths raised on posts, to be built to lift the watchman to a sufficient height 
to keep the whole ground in view; in other cases simple “booths” are made 
on a high part of the ground. In these latter whole families will at times 
take up their abode to protect their family property. E. W. G. Masterman, 
in The Biblical World. 

34. He sent his 
servants to the hus- 
bandmen to receive his 
fruits. Dr. Edersheim 
explains that there 
were three modes of 
dealing with land. Ac- 
cording to one of 
these, the laborers em- 
ployed received a cer- 
tain portion of the 
fruits, and sometimes, 
at least, wages also. Sometimes the tenant paid a money rent to the proprietor, 
or else he agreed to give the owner a definite amount of produce, whether the 
harvest had been good or bad. Such leases were given by the year or for life; 
sometimes the lease was even hereditary, passing from father to son. 

Dr. Clarke refers to the time when this custom prevailed in England, and 
quotes from a book still preserved that shows how rent of an estate was paid 
in cows, sheep, pigs, fowl, eggs, and manual labor. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Egyptian Representation of a Vineyard and Wine-Press 


Review Questions. What parables have we had which teach that Cod 
expects interest upon what he entrusts to us? What parables of judgment 
have we studied? In what other parables is God represented as householder? 
In connection with what incident had Jesus prophesied the downfall of the 
Jewish nation as he was on his way to the temple that last Tuesday morning? 
In a lesson of the first Quarter, how did Jesus tell the Pharisees that they were 
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as guilty as their fathers who put the prophets to death? What took place 
on the last Sunday of Jesus’ life? What took place on Monday? On Tues- 
day morning early? 

Connection with the Last Lesson. After the conversation about the fig- 
tree Jesus and his disciples proceeded on their way. On reaching the temple- 
court they were met by a deputation from the Sanhedrin, who demanded to 
know by what authority he taught and healed and drove the traffickers out of 
the temple. By the triumphal entry and the cleansing of the temple Jesus 
had asserted his Messiahship and had brought matters to a climax. The San- 
hedrin, the recognized religious leaders, must take action. “I will tell you,” 
said Jesus in answer to their question, “if you will tell me by what authority 
John baptized.” This was a relevant question, for an acknowledgement of 
John the Forerunner, who had testified of Jesus that he was the Christ, would 
mean an acknowledgment of Jesus himself. “If we say by divine authority,” 
they reasoned, “he will ask why, then, did we not believe in him; but if we 
say by human authority we shall arouse the people, who regard John as a 
prophet.” Therefore they answered, “We know not.” 

“They had struck at Jesus with their question as to his authority, and he 
parried the blow, now it is his turn, and the sharp point goes home.” It is 
the Parable of the Two Sons by which he drives home their guilt. The first 
son, who stands for “the publicans and harlots,’ said he would not go into 
his father’s vineyard and work, but afterwards repented and went; while the 
second son, who stands for the chief priests and elders, promised to go and 
went not. By a question Jesus forced his hearers to admit that the first son 
did the will of his father, and then he drew his lesson: they had not believed 
John the Baptist, and the common people who had would go into the Kingdom 
of God before them. 

“Hear another parable’—thus Jesus sharply spoke. “The abrupt, imperative 
manner,” Dr. Bruce points out, “betrays his emotion. He is aware what deep 
offence his last words have given, and proceeds to reveal his knowledge by 
foreshadowing his own fate.” By means of the Parable of the Wicked Hus- 
bandman he declared the long-continued rebellion of Israel, asserted his divine 
sonship, and foretold the doom of the nation. 

Chronology of the Last Week. See suggestion on page 283 and chronol- 
ogy on page 435. 

Lesson Outline. I. The Householder and his Vineyard, 33. II. His 
Servants Sent for Fruits and Ill-treated or Killed, 34-36. III. His Son Sent 
and Killed, 37-39. IV. The Hearers of the Parable led to Pronounce Judg- 
ment, 40-41. V. The Application of the Parable, 42-44. VI. The Effect of 
the Application, 45-46. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


What will the householder do unto those husbandmen? Jesus asked the 
Pharisees and chief priests. He had told them a parable which compelled their 
attention, and then he stopped and made them draw their own conclusions, 
wringing from them a condemnation of those servants almost in spite of them- 
selves. Jesus always made his hearers think. When you are telling your 
pupils a story to illustrate a lesson truth, use his method. Ask questions. 
Make your pupils think. Make them pass judgment. Appeal to their con- 
sciences as did Jesus. ] ; 

“They got what was coming to them, all right,” some boy exclaimed when the 
parable was finished. His teacher made him think and pass judgment upon an 
act of another. So far so good. But the teacher must make him go still far- 
ther in his thoughts, even as Jesus did. When Jesus had finished his hearers 
perceived that he spake of them. That is a mark of the Great Teacher. That 
boy should be led to think, “And I'll get what’s coming to me if I do so and 
so.’ There is always a home-thrust somewhere in Jesus’ lessons. Thou art 
the man. The teaching of Jesus was intensely personal. He spoke directly to 
the conscience. The Gospel message is always a direct message. Its lessons 
‘are not only for Smith and Jones and Brown but for you and me. Some 
teachers so teach that their pupils hear the divine message but never grasp the 
fact that it is for them. The boy need not utter his thought—l’ll get what’s 
coming to me if—but the teaching should leave with him that thought. Adult 
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pupils like to discuss the sins of certain husbandmen: the truth must be 
brought home to their own day and generation; and they must see their own 
responsibility for the mismanagement or theft of the property of others, and 
the way in which they themselves may be rejecting the Lord. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


Call for last week’s Golden Text and by questions review last week’s lesson. 
The rulers of the Jews were like that fig-tree, having many leaves that seemed 
to promise fruit, and yet yielding no good fruit. They were the enemies of 
Christ, who so hated him that they wanted to put him to death. Jesus told 
them a story which showed them how wicked they were. Read the account 
below of the way some Chinese boys acted this parable; it will help you 
in telling it vividly to your pupils. 

The wicked were punished. They did not bear good fruit. They were 
cast out of the Kingdom of Heaven, that Kingdom which includes all true 
followers of Jesus Christ. There is a beautiful hymn which represents a little 
child coming to a Man at the Gate and asking to be let into the Kingdom, 


And the Man at the Gate looked down and smiled, 
A goodly smile and fair to see; 

And spoke as he looked at the trembling child, 
“T am willing with all my heart,’ said he. 


The Man at the Gate was he who said, “Suffer the little children to come unto 
me.” What is the rest of that verse? Who said it? And he meant YOU. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger and Older Pupils. In Hangchow College, China, the boys 
gave tableaux and short plays on Christmas evening before “a crowded house.” 
In a lengthy report of the entertainment written by one of the missionaries 
present, it is said that the finest thing of the evening was the enacting of the 
Parable of the Husbandmen. The Parable was first read from the Bible and 
then it was acted reverently and powerfully, with truly oriental setting. His 
account shows how the Bible stories appeal to the Chinese mind and heart. 

First there was a landlord, old and gray, with a fine, long, flowing beard. 
He called in a steward and ordered him to take measures to purchase the best 
piece of land in the country, where some day there would be planted the finest 
vineyard the people had ever seen. The steward went out and pasted up 
placards advertising his master’s wish to buy land. Then came various offers 
of sale and the investigation of the soil. At last the purchase was made. Sud- 
denly the master had some sad news which required him to go, with his wife 
and only son, to a far country. Then the workmen in the vineyard were called 
and the arrangements were made for giving to him in the future his share of 
the grapes. 

Later, in the far country, the old master ordered his steward to send a 
servant to the vineyard. While he is on the way the head husbandman calls 
a confederate to him, and tells him he has received a letter from his master 
ordering him to have ready his share of the profits that when the messenger 
arrives he be not delayed. They read the letter and together conspire to send 
the messenger empty away. When the messenger arrives he is received with 
full oriental courtesy, but in a manner that shows evil intentions. At last a 
quarrel ensues in which some pretty sharp fighting takes place on the stage, in- 
cluding some very fine fencing with swords, and at last the messenger is 
wounded and kicked out of the house. When the master receives him and sees 
his wounds he can hardly believe his eyes and declares that the messenger has 
acted in this way so as to keep the profits for himself and make his wounds 
a pretense for not bringing the money. So he sends other servants, and some 
are beaten and some are killed. At last, in a beautiful scene, the father calls 
his only son to him and tells him that though the messengers were cruelly 
dealt with, the workmen would not dare touch him. The difference between 
a son of a family among the gentry and an ordinary messenger is well brought 
out in Chinese life. An ordinary man in China is held rather cheaply, but 
a member of a family of rank and power is entirely a different thing, and 
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the father naturally believes that the laborers of his vineyard, while despising 
and imposing upon men of their own low rank, would not despise his son. The 
son is sent, after a most touching farewell, is received with a semblance of 
courtesy, and after declaring his purpose, is slain, though his faithful attend- 
ants do what they can to fight for him, and are slain with him. ‘The next scene 
is of the old father, who refuses to believe at first that his son is dead, and 
who, when he is finally convinced, is broken down with uncontrollable grief. 
The grief of the father was wonderfully given, with true feeling which moved 
all the onlookers. The final scene was when the father, who is a man of 
official rank, calls on the wicked husbandmen for judgment. At first they are 
threatened with death, but finally sentenced to imprisonment for life, in order 
to reveal the mercy of God and give them time for repentance. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I THe CLAIMs or Jesus 


He was Different from All who had Come before Him. “Last of all he 
sent unto them his Son.” Just see what we have here. Jesus is talking about 
himself. He is telling about his own coming into the world. He is declaring 
what came before him and compelled his coming. And he declares that with 
his coming there was a distinct change, a clear step forward from one method 
of the revelation of God to man to another method of the revelation of God 
to man. That seems so clear. God sent them servant after servant, but by 
and by he stopped the stream of servants and sent unto them his Son. 

Nor is it hard to discover, with these two names before us, what was the 
nature of the change which the coming of Jesus brought about. If you can 
picture to yourself a father who has sent message after message to his wilful 
boy, assuring him of love, and begging, tempting, commanding his obedience; 
if you can think of him at last, when all of them have failed, gathering up all 
the affection and majesty of his fatherhood and going himself, that with the 
look of his own eye and the outreach of his own hand he might bear living 
witness of that which no messenger could tell, then you can feel the difference 
which Jesus means to describe. If you can picture a king whose armies are 
insulted and despised going himself and putting his own life trustfully into 
the power of his rebellious subjects, that he might show them all his heart, 
again you see the difference. It is the everlasting difference between self- 
hood and its power, as distinguished from the closest and most intimate of 
messengers. A being’s knowledge or authority that being may impart to a 
servant, and that servant may communicate. But a being’s self can be handed 
over to no hired stranger, however loyal and obedient and devoted he may be. 
There is a mystery and depth of power in a man’s self which is all his own. 
Now try to state to yourself what was the distinction that Jesus drew between 
himself and the prophets that had come before him, and you will find, I am 
sure, that it lies just here. They brought God’s messages; he brought God’s 
Self. They revealed God’s plans; he opened God’s heart. They told men 
what God wanted; he showed men what God is. That inner, incommunicable 
soul of selfhood which none can manifest but he whose it is—nay, none save 
he who is it—that was what Jesus came to show men concerning God, and 
it was his power and prerogative to show that which he declared when he said 
that he was different from all that came before him; that while they were the 
servants he was the Son of God. 

If we believe what Jesus said about himself, and earnestly desire to receive 
him and to treat him according to the nature which he declared and claimed 
for himself, does it not seem very clear that it is as the Son of God, not as 
the servant of God, that he must be received? Not as another Moses with 
a purer law, not as a new Isaiah with a loftier inspiration, but as one who in 
a different way brings us the very life and heart and nature of God himself; 
therefore not only with intelligent docility, but with adoring love, with loving 
adoration—-so he is to be received. Condensed from Sermons for the Church 
Year, by Phillips Brooks. 


II Tur Personar Note 


They Perceived that he Spake of them. Christ was personal. He spoke 
to men directly, faithfully, searchingly: the sermon for the Sadducees was 
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preached to the Sadducees; to the rich was addressed to the rich, the one for 
the people was heard by the multitude. Yet it was long before some of Christ’s 
listeners appreciated the personal bearing of his address. The Sadducee thought 
he smote the Pharisee, whilst the Pharisee supposed that he rebuked the Sad- 
ducee; the aristocracy looked upon him as a teacher of the democracy, and 
the common people considered him especially severe on pride and power; the 
priestly party concluded that he appealed to the laity, whilst the laity rejoiced in 
his censures upon those who sat in the seat of Moses; the Jew thought that his 
mission was directed against the Roman, whilst the Roman ignored him as 
a teacher of the Jews;—but “they perceived” not “that he spake of them.” 

It is much the same today. Many listen long to the truth before it comes 
home. We generalize and criticise, and forget that the gospel message is 
direct, definite, and personal. Usually we are bad judges of our own portrait, 
and are specially slow to recognize the mortal portrait when it is accurate 
and unflattering; and, in addition, we have no sincere desire to know our 
true selves. 

The season came when the personal bearing of the truth was realized. 
“They perceived that he spake of them.” The truth flashed upon them, and 
they knew themselves accused. Even the most obdurate were convicted. “They 
that heard it, being convicted by their own conscience, went out one by one 
even to the last.” Be sure that “last” was a character. He was the most 
stupid, the most ignorant, the most hardened, the most defiant, the most deluded, 
or the most indifferent of them all; but eventually the truth seized even him, 
his conscience smote him, his cheek reddened, and he went out knowing him- 
self a guilty wretch. “A whited sepulchre’’; says the hypocrite; “He means 
me.” “Ye must be born again’; says the formalist, “He means me.”~ “There 
was a certain rich man, and God said unto him, thou fool”; says the worldling, 
“He means me.” Ye “are in danger of hell fire’; says the presumptuous, “He 
means me.” “They were eating and drinking until”; says the gay sensualist, 
“He means me.” We are arraigned in the court of conscience, and must beg 
the King’s pardon, or brave the King’s wrath. 

But remember that if the truth that condemns means you, so does the truth 
which saves you. “Come unto me, all ye that are heavy laden”; “He means me.” 
“While he was yet afar off’; “He means me.” “The Son of man came to 
seek and to save that which was lost’; “He means me.’ God’s love to us is 
personal. “Fear not, for I have redeemed thee.’ Once I was looking care- 
lessly down a list of heirs to unclaimed property when I suddenly saw my own 
name. What an electric shock! How deeply personal that document all at 
once became! So it is when we recognize our personal interest in the gospel 
grace and promise. “He loved me, and gave himself for me.” Condensed 
from The Education of the Heart, by Dr. W. L. Watkinson. 

The Lesson Luther had to Learn. When Martin Luther was a young 
monk at Erfurt he was greatly troubled, desiring peace but being unable to 
find it. He was discussing his state of mind with David Staupitz, and the 
latter pointed out to him that article of the creed which declares, “I believe 
in the forgiveness of sins.” “Yes,” said Luther, “I believe it.’ “Ah!” ex- 
claimed his counselor, “I see what you lack. You believe in the forgiveness 
of David and Peter; but this is not enough. God’s command is that you be- 
lieve that your own sins are forgiven.’ Then the light broke into Luther’s 
the as he put the “my” into the Creed, made it personal, appropriated it to 

imself. 


III Tue Kincpom or Gop SHALL BE GIVEN To A NATION BRINGING FORTH THE 
FRUIT THEREOF 

The Jewish Nation’s Fate. The nation has rejected the fulfilment of her 
own dream. She has given a king to the world, and she has refused to crown 
him. I have read in one of George Macdonald’s novels of a born-blind lamp- 
lighter. He illuminated the city at night; but he had no sense of what he was 
doing. So has it been with this land of Palestine. She has presented the King 
to the world; she has heard the plaudits of the spectators; and she has refused 
to join in them. In all history there is nothing so unique. It is the enemies 
of this land that have crowned her World-King; it is the Gentiles that have 
come to his light. The lamplighter has been blind to the beauty of that throne 
which he has illuminated. Palestine has lighted up the scene; she has listened 
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to the crowd shouting their applause and she has wondered why. She has 
been like a deaf-mute in a concert room. She. has struck by accident the notes 
of a harp, and by accident they have burst into music. The audience has cheered 
the performance to the echo; but the performer knows not her triumph. George 
Matheson. 

Dr. Watkinson’s Warning to the British. May not the same folly be 
repeated by our own nation, and the same fate be provoked? Macaulay’s New 
Zealander from the broken arch of London Bridge sketching the ruins of St. 
Paul may contain a moral that the brilliant historian did not perhaps intend. 
Will England in coming ages have a “wailing place’ where it will weep over 
its forfeited glory, as the modern Jew amid the ruins of Jerusalem bewails the 
humiliation of his faithless nation? The figures of Alsace and Lorraine in 
the Place de la Concorde, Paris, covered with funeral wreaths, tell the grief 
of a nation at the loss of provinces; but what does it mean to lose an im- 
mortal crown and inheritance? 

Is Ours a Nation bringing forth the Fruit of the Kingdom? A Japanese 
student said at a banquet recently that the young men of his nation were 
over here “spying a Christian land.” “We can examine the Bible at home.” 
he said, “but Christian people must be studied in their own home. If the Chris- 
tian religion stands this practical test, we shall adopt it. Christianity is a life, not 
a ‘doctrine.” Are we standing that test? 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


How do you stand toward Jesus Christ? Is he to you like a stone by the 
roadside, which can not be used in the building of your character? Or has 
he become the very corner-stone of your life? Do you wish to do nothing 
which does not rest upon his will? Then this, too, is from the Lord, and 
what he has done is marvelous in your eyes. 

Our Prayer: “Savior and Master, to my heart be thou no stone of stumbling, 
but Foundation stone on which I build and Copestone to which I climb.” 
O complete what thou hast begun in me, and help me to climb. In thy mercy 
do thou come to the hearts of all who have not yet found the true Foundation 
Stone for their life building. Hasten the day when every child in every land 
shall know thee as his Savior. And may one and all fulfil thy yearning wish. 
and glorify the Father by bearing much fruit. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 
I. Misuse of trust funds. 
2. The claims of Jesus. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. What three parables were occasioned by the 
question of the deputation from the Sanhedrin as to Jesus’ authority? 2. 
What did Jesus “answer,” verse 1? (Mt. 21.23, 46.) 3. What is said in Isa. 
25.6 and 55.1 about Jehovah's making a feast for all people? 4. What was 
the oriental custom in regard to summoning guests to a wedding? (Guide, 
p. 139.) 5. What further details as to the excuses given does Luke give? 
6. Of what is verse 7 a prophecy? (Guwide, p. 309.) 7. What is said in Mt. 
&11r about Gentiles at the feast? 8. How do Zeph. 1.7, 8; Isa. 61.10; Rom. 
13.14; Col. 3.10 represent the wedding garment? 9. Read what Paul says in 
Rom, 13.14 and read Eph. 4.24 to see what he means by it. 10. How did the 
divine invitation to enter the Kingdom come to the disciples? (Mt. 4.18-22; 
Jn. 1.35-51.) 11. How did it come to Paul? (Acts 9.1-19.) 

Questions to think about. 1. In the interpretation of the parable who 
are the King, the Son, the husbandmen, and servants? 2. How is the Golden 
Text appropriate for our lesson? 3. Were the excuses given for not coming 
to the feast good ones? 4. What was the real reason that they stayed away? 
5. How did one of our last year’s Bible characters choose between his tem- 
poral and spiritual interests? (Lot). 6. Do you naturally think of the King- 
dom of Heaven as being like a wedding-feast in its gorgeousness? 7. Which 
is the more amazing refusal, that of the rich young man in a lesson of last 
quarter, or that of those who made light of the royal invitations in the para- 
ble? 8. What excuses are sometimes given for not accepting the privileges of 
the Christian life? 9. What good excuse is there for not accepting them? 

Note Book Work. Write TI. The Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen. 
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Lesson VIII—Aucust 23 
THE WEDDING FEAST 


Golden Text 


O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killeth the prophets and stoneth 
them that are sent unto her! how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her 
own brood under her wings, and ye would not! Lk. 13.34 


LESSON Matthew 22.1-14 COMMIT verses 8, 9 


{ And Jesus answered and spake again in parables unto them, saying, 2 The 
kingdom of heaven is likened unto a certain king, who made a marriage feast for 
his son, 3 and sent forth his servants to call them that were bidden to the mar- 
riage feast: and they would not come. 4 Again he sent forth other servants, say- 
ing, Tell them that are bidden, Behold, | have made ready my dinner; my oxen 
and my fatlings are killed, and all things are ready: come to the marriage feast. 
5 But they made light of it, and went their ways, one to his own farm, another to 
his merchandise; 6 and the rest laid hold on his servants, and treated them shame- 
fully, and killed them. 7 But the king was wroth; and he sent his armies, and 
destroyed those murderers, and burned their city. 8 Then saith he to his servants, 
The wedding is ready, but they that were bidden were not worthy. 9 Go ye there- 
fore unto the partings of the highways, and as many as ye shall find, bid to the 
marriage feast. 10 And those servants went out into the highways, and gathered 
together all as many as they found, both bad and good: and the wedding was filled 
with guests. {!f! But when the king came in to behold the guests, he saw there 
a man who had not on a wedding-garment: !2 and he saith unto him, Friend, how 
camest thou in hither not having a wedding-garment? And he was speechless. 
{3 Then the king said to the servants, Bind him hand and foot, and cast him out 
into the outer darkness; there shall be the weeping and the gnashing of teeth. [4 
For many are called, but few chosen. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. Jesus answered. He answered the rulers’ thoughts, their hatred and de- 
sire for revenge, last verse of last lesson— Spake again in parables. This is 
the third successive Parable of Judgment. 

2. A certain king. God—A marriage feast. An oriental marriage feast 
lasted several days. The rabbis pictured “the age to come” as a banquet to 
which the righteous are invited. “The marriage is between Christ and his 
Church, Rev. 21.2; 2 Cor. 11.2; Isa. 54.5, which begins here, but is perfected 
in the world to come” (Dummelow). 

3. Servants. Greek bondservants, RVm. The prophets—VYo call them that 
were bidden. Literally, to call the called. Israel, the Chosen People, had 
already been invited; now they are royally summoned. See p. 130. 

4. Again he sent forth other servants. John the Baptist, the apostles. “The 
King graciously assumes that these guests deferred their coming through some 
misunderstanding. Something of the same gracious overlooking of the past 
breathes through the language of Peter in his discourses after Pentecost: 
‘And now, brethren, I wot that through ignorance ye did it’” (Trench)— 
Fatlings. Fatted calves. 

5. Chey made light of it. Ridiculed the invitation, perhaps; ignored it, 
certainly—And went their ways. They were too busy with their own affairs 
to attend to God’s messengers. “It is not only the hurry and fever of a great 
commercial city but the quiet and leisure of country life, which shut out 
taste for God’s feast” (Maclaren). 

6. The reference seems especially to the death of John the Baptist, the 
persecution of the apostles, and Jesus’ own death. 

7. Wroth. Very angry. Their refusal of the invitation meant contempt 
of the King and defiance of his authority—Sent his armies. This is taken 
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as a prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem in 
70 A.D. by the Roman armies. On the coin here 
represented which was struck to commemorate the 
capture of Jerusalem, the bowed figure represents 
Judea, with Latin words meaning “Conquered Ju- 
dea,’ the winged figure is Victory, writing on a 
shield the letters which stand in Latin for the Sen- 
ate and the Roman People. The Roman armies are 
here called the King’s, God’s, just as the Assyrian 
army is called in the Old Testament “the sword” 
of God’s anger. 

: a ee aes bidden ak Wak de ae 
ad judged themselves unworthy of eternal life, é ; 

m Paul later declared the Jews of Antioch had ce Peace erect 
one. 

9. The partings of the highways. The Greek word means literally the 
ways through the ways. The forks of the road, the crosspaths; or perhaps 
the term embraces, as Dr. Bruce suggests, streets and lanes and highways and 
hedges. Euthymius, who sees analogies everywhere, remarks that he calls 
the cities and villages of the Gentiles the outlets of the highways, signifying the 
forlorn state of the Gentiles. 

10. Both bad and good. Whosoever will may come—The wedding was filled 
with guests. See p. 130. 

11. When the King came in to behold the guests. The scene is now the 
Last Judgment—A man who had not on a wedding garment. The loose, flow- 
ing oriental robes have no “fit,” and they are thought of as supplied by the 
royal entertainers, but this guest refused one. Compare Zeph. 1.8: It shall 
come to pass in the day of Jehovah’s sacrifice, that I will punish the princes, 
and the King’s sons, and all such as are clothed with foreign apparel. And 
compare also Isa. 61.10: I will greatly rejoice in Jehovah, my soul shall be 
joyful in my God; for he hath clothed me with the garments of salvation, he 
hath covered me with the robe of righteousness. Instead of being clothed 
with the wedding garment, the garment of righteousness, this man was arrayed 
only in his own “righteousness.” The wedding garment is symbolical of char- 
acter. “This rejection of the marriage dress is proof of alienation of spirit, 
disaffection. ‘The man who could refuse the festive dress on such an occasion 
must lack the festive spirit, and it is a real and internal, not a merely formal 
distinction, that exists between him and the rest of the guests” (Dods). Both 
good and bad were called to the feast—we accept the gospel invitation just as 
we are: those who have not on the wedding garment are not allowed to re- 
main at the banquet—we cannot remain bad and be fit for the Kingdom. See 
Theophylact’s remarks (p 311). 

12-14. He was speechless. Dumfounded at the revelation of his guilt, of 
which he himself was conscious.—The servants. Muinisters, RVm. The angels. 
—There shall be the weeping and the gnashing of teeth. There shall be sor- 
row and despair—Many are called but few chosen. The parable shows why 
few are chosen.—many refuse to come. Primarily, the reference is probably 
to the Jews of Christ’s time, the few chosen being the followers of Christ, 
but the remark is applicable to all, Jews and Gentiles, of whom many refuse 
to come and many think to come without preparation, and those that receive 
the privileges of the Kingdom are few. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


11. A wedding garment. The emblem of righteousness is a wedding robe. 
I am not sure that John Wesley, or John Knox, or John Bunyan, or even St. 
Paul would have chosen this emblem for righteousness, but our Master, with 
supreme insight, saw right away into the heart of the divine thing, and knew 
that righteousness in its essence is blessedness; a wedding robe—not a convict’s 
garb—for righteousness knows nothing of bitter servitude; not a hair shirt, for 
a pure life is not a course of irritating prohibitions and mortifications; not a 
poisoned robe, like the tunic of Nessus, for there are no secret griefs feeding on 
a pure heart; nor mourning weeds, for the service of truth is not a life of tears; 
not a shroud, for goodness does not mean death and despair. The emblem of 
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righteousness is bridal attire, wrought with flowers, bedropped with gold, 
lighted with jewels. Dr. W. L. Watkinson, in Lessons of Prosperity. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


2, Who made a marriage feast for his son. The. rabbis taught that the 
Messianic age would be ushered in by a great feast. All Israel, with its pa- 
triarchs, prophets, and heroes, would be there. The Gentiles would be excluded, 
and would have the mortification of seeing all the sumptuous preparations. 
Every clean animal that exists, and many that do not, would be eaten at that 
feast, e.g. the Leviathan, Behemoth, the gigantic bird Bar Jochani, and certain 
fabulous fatted geese. The wine of the feast would have been kept in the 
grapes from the creation of the world. King David would return thanks ac- 
cording to Ps. 116.13. One Volume Commentary. ; 

3. Sent forth his servants to call them that were bidden. See p. 139. 

12. How comest thou in hither not having a wedding garment. To afford 
accidental guests clothing suitable to a marriage feast was a custom among the 
ancient Greeks. Homer relates that Telemachus and the son of Nestor, ar- 
riving at Lacedemon when Menelaus was making a marriage feast for his son 
and daughter, were accommodated with garments suited to the occasion, after 
having been bathed and anointed. Adam Clarke. 

The provision of an upper garment for each guest is not extinct, but is now 
rarely practiced. I once only have met with an instance, and that was at a 
Jewish wedding feast in Hebron when the father of the bridegroom, a wealthy 
man, supplied each guest a cloak as he passed the threshold. We accepted one 
to conceal the peculiarity of our European garments, but our better dressed 
friends simply expressed their thanks and passed on. H. B. Tristram, in East- 
ern Customs 1 Bible Lands. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. How has Jesus used the imagery of a feast to por- 
tray the behavior of those who received the Gospel invitations? In whose 
house was he when he spoke that parable? What excuses did some give for 
not coming? What was the purpose of that parable? In what lesson of the 
first quarter did Jesus speak of “the weeping and the gnashing of teeth’’? 
Who did he say in that lesson would “sit down in the Kingdom of God”? 

Connection with the Last Lesson. 
In Matthew’s Gospel the Parable of the 
Marriage Feast closely follows that 
of the Wicked Husbandmen, and was 
spoken to the same crowd of people in 
the outer temple court, including es- 
pecially the deputation of chief priests 
from the Sanhedrin. It enforces still 
more strongly the lessons of the former 
parable, the guilt of the Jewish rulers in 
rejecting him, the certain punishment 
that awaited them, and the call of the 
Gentiles. The parable concludes with 
a thought not found in the Parable of 
the Wicked Husbandmen, that the Gen- 
The Mosque of Omar, Built on the Site of the Temple tiles, though called, must make them- 

selves fit for the Kingdom. 

_A Comparison of the Parables ofthe Great Supper and of the Mar- 
riage Feast. Some scholars think that the two are the same, but their differ- 
ences are as striking as their similarities. Review the former parable, our 
first lesson of the Second Quarter. They were spoken on different occasions 
and for different purposes. The Parable of the Great Supper was spoken at 
the home of a Pharisee in Perea, three months before Passion Week, and 
shows how little the people who spoke glibly of eating bread in the Kingdom 
of God really cared for the privilege that might be theirs: its tone is not 
severe, and its aim is to show the goodness and grace of the maker of the feast. 
The Parable of the Marriage Feast proclaims the Sonship of Jesus, the fall 
of Jerusalem, the severe punishment of his enemies: its tone is extremely 
severe and its purpose is to declare the terrible guilt and doom of the Jewish 
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rulers. The earlier parable is one of grace, remarks Dr. Bruce; the latter 
is one of judgment. 

ut of Passion Week. See page 435, and the suggestion on page 
283. 

The Lesson Outline. I. The Feast Prepared, 1-2. II. The Invitation 
Given and Slighted, 3-6. III. The Punishment, 7. IV. Other Guests As- 
sembled, 8-10. V. The Intruder Expelled, 11-14. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


You have heard of that teacher who came to her Superintendent and told 
him that all of her girls had now been converted and had joined the church, 
and as there was nothing more for her to do for them she wanted another 
class. We are constantly told that the chief aim of the Sunday-school is to 
bring the pupils to Christ, and this is true. But the bringing is only the be- 
ginning. Jesus himself makes that but the first step in the Christian life: he 
called his followers to him just as they were, Matthew from the receipt of 
customs, James and John from their fishing nets, and then he taught them. 
And how immeasurably do we find that these men have grown after their 
schooling with him was over! ‘The pupils’ decision to live the Christian life 
is not the end of a teacher’s aim but the beginning: he has still to train them 
in Christian living and Christian service, a training in which one never grad- 
uates till in his Father’s home he partakes of the marriage feast of the Lamb. 
This is the teaching of Jesus by his guest without the wedding garment. That 
guest had made his decision to be among the blessed but he had not taken 
pains to make himself fit to be there. Theophylact long ago drew the lesson 
in his quaint words: The entrance to the marriage feast is without scrutiny, 
for by grace alone were we all called, both good and bad. But the subsequent 
life of those who have entered in, will not be without scrutiny, but the King 
will make a most exact scrutiny of those who after their entry into the faith, 
shall be found with filthy garments. Let us therefore tremble, reflecting that 
unless a man live a pure life, faith by itself is of no avail, for not only is he 
cast out of the marriage feast, but is cast into the fire. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


Here is a fine beginning for your lesson, a story about the boyhood of 
Jesus which Mr. J. Edgar Park, writing in the Pilgrim Teacher, says he gleaned 
from the Bible, but from between the lines. 

Once upon a time when Jesus was a little boy no higher than that, he wan- 
dered away out of the village where he lived, along the country roads, looking 
at everything he saw with wide open eyes of wonder and joy. Everything 
was interesting. Everything was wonderful. He walked on and on through 
the country lanes looking at the flowers and the birds till he came to a big 
farm house by the side of the road. He stopped and looked with interest at 
all the sheep and goats and other animals which were going out to pasture. 
Suddenly he heard a loud noise in the distance, like a low rumbling and jolt- 
ing. It came nearer. It sounded like a horse with a big wagon coming at 
full speed along the road. 

Still it came on. All of a sudden another strange noise began just behind 
the little boy as he stood there listening. It was like this, ‘Cluck-a-cluck-a- 
cluck ’. Little Jesus looked round in astonishment and saw a big mother 
hen who had stuck up her head through the long grass and was looking 
anxiously in the direction of the road while making this crying, calling sound. 
Then Jesus noticed the tiny head of a little chick appearing from behind some 
little bushes on the other side of the road. He cocked his head on one side 
and listened to his mother’s call, then scampered with all his might over the 
road. His mother raised her witig so—and tucked him safely under it. Another 
little head appeared in the marshy ground at the side of the house, another 
from out of the barn, another from a little flowering plant and soon all were 
scampering into the protection of their mother’s wings. But the noise of the 
big wheels coming along the road grew louder and louder, and although her 
wings were filled with little cuddly chicks the mother hen would not sit down 
and cover them all up safely; still standing, and now almost in a shriek, so 
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anxious had she become, she called and called. And still the cruel, big, lum- 
bering wheels were coming nearer and nearer. They had almost come in 
front of the farm-house when a little figure all scared and out of breath ap- 
peared on the bank on the other side of the road and missing the big wheel 
by just about an inch got over the road and under his mother’s wing safe 
and sound. Not till then did she sink down with a sigh of relief and cover all 
her children safely up till the big, murderous wagon had passed on out of 
sight. And little Jesus saw it all with wide open eyes and years after he told 
about it to his friends. 

What Jesus said about it is in our Golden Text today. Explain the first 
part of the text, and then talk about Jesus’ great love for the people among 
whom he lived and for everyone living now. His love is like his Father’s. He 
told a story which shows God’s loving care. ‘Tell the parable, but omit verses 
6 and 7 and 11-14. Explain the meaning of the parable to be that God is the 
King, and he invites every one to come and know his Son Jesus Christ: some 
refuse but others gladly come. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. What a long Golden Text we have today! What 
is it? Did you ever hear a hen calling her brood to her and gathering it under 
her wings? “A hen gives her whole self to her chickens, and their instinct is to 
run under her, and when there to lift themselves close up to her body and 
get their warmth from her. I have watched them as they did this again and 
again. ‘How often would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her own brood under her wings!’ What an idea of the intimate and 
clear relationship between the soul and the Lord Jesus Christ is conveyed in 
that figure!” There is a sad ending to this expressed longing of Jesus; what 
is it? “And ye would not!” The people of Jerusalem had killed the prophets 
and stoned the messengers sent unto them, as we heard last week, and now 
their children would not come under Jesus’ loving care, would not be obedient 
to ce How they refused he tells in a parable. What is our title for the 
parable: 

For Older Pupils. “When you first read the Gospels,” a Japanese student 
at Yale was asked, “what was the strongest impression made upon your 
mind?” Quickly he answered: “It was Christ’s journey up to Jerusalem. 
Oh, the courage of it! Christ was the one Man of history of whom it is 
true that he never knew what it was to fear.’ Our very first lesson of the 
year showed Jesus bound for Jerusalem, though conscious of what awaited 
him there. By questions recall instances in earlier lessons which show Jesus’ 
absolute fearlessness of his enemies, his unflinching courage in unveiling their 
hypocrisy. By the parables of judgment, in our last lesson and this, we see 
his dauntless courage in boldly proclaiming the guilt of Pharisees and scribes 
and warning them of the terrible fate awaiting them. Truly he never knew 
what it is to fear. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Gonv’s Invitation 


Making Light of the Invitation. Well known writers who have little 
sympathy with supernaturalism, have nothing bitter to say against religious 
faith; they rather discuss it as an innocent and beautiful phase of what we ought 
not willingly to let die. They treat it as one of the fine arts. 

Others pleasantly dismiss religion as a useful illusion. Lecky calls it “the 
romance of the poor.” It is a pleasant dream, yet only a dream. The Bible is 
characterized as a collection of “the fairy stories of God.’ Pretty phrase! 
Students of a different taste or temper would denounce it as a fraud, a super- 
stition, a scandal; but to the gay spirits who have not seriousness enough to be 
angry it is a myth, a romance, a story of pathos and beauty. They make light 
of it. Agnosticism elevates indifference into a philosophy of a religion. 

The same levity is more conspicuous still in actual life; thousands treat the 
gospel as though it were a romance, yet they shrink from calling it one. 
Science !—that touches us. We listen with eagerness and admiration; we are 
curious and sympathetic; the subject is full of fascination. Politics! here our 
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preferences and antipathies are at once evoked; we applaud, we hiss, our 
friends are concerned lest party spirit should betray us into indiscretion. Com- 
merce !—we are instantly all eye and ear. Amusement!—our face shines, our 
heart beats, our tongue is loosed. But our interest in religion is faint indeed; 
it is a subject that does not charm or agitate in the least; many a romance 
stirs us more deeply. 

The mood of levity is a guilty mood. There is no merit whatever in treat- 
ing religion lightly rather than offensively, although some persuade themselves 
that there is. They think their polite treatment of religion a considerable justi- 
fication. They do not stone the messengers, they are courteous, they merely 
put the invitation into the waste-paper basket, and compliment themselves on 
their reticence and taste. No, we are not acquited when we have dismissed 
Christ politely. There is no greater sin than to make light of religion. Dr. 
W.L. Watkinson, in The Duty of Imperial Thinking. , 

A Tragedy. In one of his sermons, an English preacher, Rev. J. Gregory 
Mantle, tells how sorely disappointed a father was in his son. In the little town 
where I was born, on the banks of the Severn, he writes, there was a man 
who worked in the iron works; he worked as few men worked. He had a 
boy, his only child. His ambition for the boy was that he should become 
a doctor. That boy received the hard-earned money of his father for his 
medical training. How that father economized! How he impoverished him- 
self, that his lad might become a doctor! Then it came out that the boy was 
wasting his father’s money, and year after year there was the same story,— 
he was “plucked.” I remember how I resented it. I knew how the man 
toiled; I knew the longing of his heart, and there in that home was the tragedy 
of disappointed hope: the man spending all his strength that the lad might 
become what he wanted him to be, and the lad failing ignominously to fulfil 
his father’s desire. 

What a tragedy! But there is a greater tragedy than that,—when the love 
of our Father, lavished upon us, is wasted; when we are unresponsive to his 
invitations, so often given; when we are called but wili not be chosen. 


II Tur Wepprnc-GArMENt 


What the Wedding-Garment Signifies. “Aunt Hannah” was a hard work- 
ing woman who yet found many opportunities for Christian service. Every 
one liked her and called her by this name. When she was invited by a young 
woman belonging to a very wealthy family to come to her wedding, she said 
she could not appear among all the richly-dressed guests, but when her young 
friend insisted upon her coming beforehand and viewing the wedding presents 
and bridal dress, she consented. After looking with the greatest admiration 
at the wonderful robe, she turned to the bride-elect and said suddenly: “Tell 
me, have you also the still more beautiful wedding-garment that the great King 
requires?” The young girl was silent. “Yes,” continued Aunt Hannah, “you 
must have that or you cannot be blessed.” 

What did she mean? Our parable answers. But what does the wedding- 
garment typify? (See page 300.) 

No Right to Remain at the Feast. In Paraguay the natives have given our 
missionaries a name of beautiful significance—‘Men-who-go-by-the-Measure- 
of-the-Book.” Does not that describe a genuine Christian? He is trying to 
live by the Bible standard. A life which bears no resemblance to Christ’s life, 
in its strivings if not in its attainings, has no right to be called a Christian life. 
The Roman censors would not permit the wicked son of Africanus to wear a 
ring on which his father’s likeness was engraved, “for,” they declared, “he 
who is so unlike the father’s person is unworthy to wear the father’s picture.” 
So there are many nominal Christians who are unworthy of bearing the name. 

The Decoration of the Christian. Every workman in the great Krupp 
gun factory in Germany belongs to “the Order of the Shell’’ On entering 
the factory he is presented with a scarf pin composed of a miniature artillery 
shell made in platinum and set in silver. After twenty years’ service he re- 
ceives sleeve buttons made of shells mounted in gold. The men are all very 
proud of these decorations which show their relation to this huge industry, 
and they wear them all the time. 

There are other people who are proud of their decorations. “Wouldn’t it 
be a fine thing if every Christian had a badge so that you could know him!” 
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a boy remarked to his father. The father had just walked across the deck 
of a ferry-boat and grasping the hand of a man had shaken it vigorously. 
“Who is your friend?” the boy had asked on his return, and the father replied: 
“Oh, I did not know him, but I saw he had on a masonic badge. We masons 
always try to shake hands when we meet each other.” It was this incident 
which called forth the boy’s remark about every Christian wearing a_ badge, 
and he continued: “Then if you were on a boat and saw another with this 
badge on, you could take him by the hand and say, ‘You are a Christian, are 
you not?” 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Chapman observes as he tells this conversation in 
“Revival Sermons,” every Christian has a badge, and Jesus gave it to him. I 
turn to John 13.35 and I read, “By this shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples.” By what? If you will turn to the thirteenth of St. John and read 
the thirty-fourth verse you will know: “A new commandment I give unto you, 
that ye love one another; as I have loved you, that ye also love one another.” 
So other people may certainly know whether or not we are Christians. And 
then Dr. Chapman asks: Does your husband think you are a Christian? Stop 
and think a moment. What would he say? If I should stop your brother and 
ask him, “Is your sister a Christian?” what do you think he would say? 

Ponder this definition of a Christian given by Dr. McLennan: A Christian 
is one who believes something about Christ, in whom Christ has done something, 
and who is doing something for Christ. 


TI Many ars CaLLeD, But Few CHosEN 


The Solemn Teaching. Many are called to the joyous wedding feast, but 
few are chosen. Why are few chosen? Ye will not come unto Me that ye 
might have life, Christ answers. If you will not will to be chosen, where lies 
the responsibility? “There is no reason why you should not be among the 
few,” to quote the words of Dr. Marcus Dods in “The Parables of Our Lord.” 
“For God not only offers enjoyment but also power to enjoy. If you could 
not be easy in God’s presence without great alterations in your character the 
alterations will be made. The bona fide invitation is your guarantee that they 
will be made. If you could not be easy in God’s presence without knowing 
that he was fully aware of all you had thought and done against him, and 
forgave it you; if you could not eat at the table of one against whom you 
harbored ill-will; if you could not enjoy anything in company thoroughly un- 
congenial, whose conversation was all of subjects quite uninteresting to you; 
if you are conscious that in order to enjoy any entertainment the prime requis- 
its is that you have a genuine admiration and love for the host—then this will 
be communicated to you on your acceptance of God’s invitation.” 

“Let us ask ourselves, whether we shall all, without an exception, have eternal 
life with Christ,” suggested a guest at a large dinner. So unusual a suggestion 
at such a place, startled all, and each one said to himself, “If there is to be an 
exception, is it possible that I shall be the one?” Have you ever asked yourself 
that question? 

The Lack of the Wedding Garment cannot be Hid from the King. I 
have read a story about the uncomfortable time a boy had one day when 
trying to hide from others the fact that his shirt was badly torn in the back 
He was playing on_a cricket-team in a boy’s school in England. It was a 
broiling hot day in July, but he kept his coat on all the time, though he let it 
fly loose. His captain beckoned to him and said, “I want to put you on to 
bowl your left-hand twisters,” and Bert’s heart leaped with pride, for it was 
an important match. But he remembered his ragged shirt just in time. He 
couldn’t bowl in his coat. So he said sorrowfully: “I’m sorry, but Cm out 
of form today. Let me off, please!” When the match was over, both teams 
rushed off to a neighboring pool. “Come along,” the captain called to him 
“iv ll be jolly to have a plunge after this swelter.” “Can’t,” said Bert thinking 
of those rags, “I’ve got to get home.” “T’ve been a slave to that plaguey shirt 
all ah thought Bert on his way home, “but nobody knew it, that’s one 
comtort. 

So there are other boys who are slaves to something worse than a ragged 
shirt that must be hid from the eyes of others—slaves to some sin which they 
don’t want others to know about. Perhaps they do succeed in keeping it from 
the knowledge of their friends, but they can’t keep it from the knowledge 
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of the King of Kings. The man in the parable thought, no doubt, that his 
not having on the wedding-garment would not be known by the King. He 
could not escape detection. No sin can be hid from God. 

There shall be the Weeping and the Gnashing of Teeth. One of the 
divisions of “The Divine Comedy” is entitled “The Inferno,” in other words, 
it is entitled “Hell.” It is a picture of the life of the damned, and the significant 
thing of that book is that Dante picks out characters living at the time that 
his book was written, and shows them already in hell, displaying, perhaps for 
the first time in literature, the significant fact that a man goes to hell of his 
own volition and of his own character, and gets there before he dies; that 
hell is the moral setting which he has made for his own life. It is the de- 
bauching and debasing of his own motives, it is the conscience that he lives 
and sleeps with, and he is tortured long before the day comes when he shall 
render his final account. President Woodrow Wilson in an article entitled 
Importance of Bible Study. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


The question of what will be the fate of the many we cannot solve, but 
the question of what will be our own fate we must solve, one way or the other. 

Our Prayer: Our Father and King, we thank thee for thy gracious invita- 
tion which comes to us through the words of thy Son Jesus Christ. We 
thank thee for the two great privileges which his parable shows us, the privilege 
of being with thee and the duty of proving ourselves worthy of so wonderful 
a privilege, and the privilege and duty alike of helping to make thee known 
to those who have not even heard of thee, their King. Having put on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and become honored guests at thy great feast, may we 
never waver in our allegiance to him and to thee. Grant us, we pray thee, a 
vivid sense of the cheer and help of thy companionship throughout all our 
days. In Christ’s name we ask this. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Too busy with business to have the Kingdom of Heaven enter our lives. 
2. Christians without the wedding-garments: the great contrast between 
Christ and Christianity. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. Who were the Pharisees? (Bible Dictionary.) 
2. Who were the Herodians? 3. What is meant by “ensnare him in his talk”? 
4. What does the word Cesar mean? (Dictionary.) 5. Who was the Cesar 
when Jesus was born? (Guide, p. 319.) 6. Who was the Cesar at this time? 
7. How was Herod the Great’s kingdom divided on his death? (Guide, p. 319.) 
8. Who governed Judea at this time? (Mt. 27.1.) 9. Who was the ruler of 
Galilee and Perea and what was his title? (Guide, p. 319.) 10. Who was 
tetrarch of the district east of Galilee and north of Perea? (Guide, p. 319.) 
Iz. What is meant by “tribute”? 12. What was the value of a denarius? 
(Footnote, Bible.) 13. What is meant by “image and superscription’? 14. 
Find the seven verses in Romans which are based on Jesus’ words in our 
Golden Text. (Rom. 13.1-7.) 15. What false statement about Jesus and the 
tribute was later made to Pilate? (Lk. 23.2.) 16. Had the Jews long paid 
tribute to a foreign power? (Guide, p. 317.) 17. What had the Roman power 
done for Palestine? (Guide, p. 318.) 18. How had Jesus earlier settled the 
question of his paying tribute to Cesar? (Guide, {3, p. 319.) ; 

Questions to think about. 1. Why did they begin with such a long intro- 
duction before propounding their question? 2. Why did they say such flat- 
tering things? 3. Why did they think their question would ensnare him? 
(Guide, §4, p. 316.) 4. Why did Jesus call them hypocrites? 5. How did 
“Render unto Czesar the things that are Czsar’s” answer their question? 
(Guide, p. 317.) 6. Why did the people marvel? (Guide, p. 317.) 7. For 
what do we depend on good government? 8. For what does the government 
depend on its citizens? 9. What tribute do you owe your parents? 10. What 
tribute do you owe your school-teachers? 11. What tribute do you owe God? 

Note Book Work. Write IV. The Parable of the Wedding Feast. 
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Lesson IX—Aucust 30 
A DAY OF QUESTIONS 
Golden Text 


Render therefore unto Cesar the things that are Ce- 
sar’s; and unto God the things that are God’s. Mt. 22.21 


LESSON Matthew 22.15-22 COMMIT verses 16, 17 


{5 Then went the Pharisees, and took counsel how they might ensnare him in 
his talk. {6 And they send to him their disciples, with the Herodians, saying, 
Teacher, we know that thou art true, and teachest the way of God in truth, and 
carest not for any one: for thou regardest not the person of men. 17 Tell us 
therefore, What thinkest thou? Is it lawful to give tribute unto Cesar, or not? 
{8 But Jesus perceived their wickedness, and said, Why make ye trial of me, ye 
hypocrites? 19 Show me the tribute money. And they brought unto him a dena- 
rius. 20 And he saith unto them, Whose is this image and superscription? 2! They 
say unto him, Cesar’s. Then saith he unto them, Render therefore unto Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s; and unto God the things that are God’s. 22 And when 
they heard it, they marvelled, and left him and went away. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1s. Then. See the Historical Background—The Pharisees. See Dr. Jeffer- 
son’s words, p. 317—How they might ensnare him in his talk. They had de- 
termined to put Jesus to death, but to accomplish this they must secure Pilate’s 
decree, for they themselves had not this power. They thought of a plan 
whereby they hoped to lead Jesus on to say something which they could re- 
port to Pilate as treason. 

16. Their disciples. Pupils of the rabbis. Luke says, spies who feigned 
themselves to be righteous.—Herodians. They were a small class who resented 
the Roman rule but favored the kingship of the house of Herod—We know 
‘ men. ‘The question they are about to propound is a dangerous one 
to answer, but, they say,—in an attempt to flatter Jesus—they know that he 
is not afraid of consequences. 

17. Is it lawful to give tribute unto Cesar? The tribute was the tax levied 
by the Romans. Cesar was the title given to all Roman emperors, just as all 
German emperors today are called Kaiser, and all rulers of Russia, Czar. 
The reigning emperor at this time was Tiberius. Whatever answer Jesus may 
give will stir up ill-will against himself, they think, for if he answers that it 
is lawful the people will condemn him, and if he answers that it is unlawful, 
he can be denounced as a rebel before Pilate. The Pharises themselves held 
with Judas of Galilee, the founder of the party of the Zealots, who declared 
that it was unlawful for Israel, as a theocracy, rightly subject only to the 
rule of God, to pay tribute to any foreign power. ‘Though the motive of their 
question was evil, to get Jesus into trouble, yet the question itself was a burn- 
ing one among them. 

18. Ye hypocrites. Note how fitting is this word hypocrites here, which 
means literally play-actors! 

19. Shew me. Luke says, Bring me—They brought unto him a denarius. 
A coin worth about eight pence half penny, or nearly seventeen cents, RVm. 
It was a day’s wage at this time. Strict Jews would not carry a Roman 
denarius, for they regarded the image of the emperor thereon as savoring of 
idolatry, but one could easily be obtained from the money-changers. 

20. Image and superscription. The image and name thereon. “Neither 
Herod nor Herod Antipas had any image on their coins. This must have 
been either a foreign one (Roman) or else one of the Tetrarch Philip, who 
exceptionally had the image of Tiberius on his coins” (Edersheim). 

21. Render therefore unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s. See Rom. 
13.7. The right of coinage involved the right of taxation. “If a king’s coin 
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is current in a country, the men of that country do thereby evidence that they 
acknowledge him as their lord” (Talmud). Render means give back; the coin 
came from Cesar and they owed him something in return—Unto God the 
things that are God’s. See p. 322. Ye cannot serve God and mammon but ye 
can serve God and Cesar. “This second part of Jesus’ reply was not so irrelevant 
as it may have sounded to unprepared ears; it expressed his view that religion 
is concentric with all earthly obligations of man’s relationships, comprehend- 
ing all lower duties under the supreme rule of fidelity to God” (Grist). In 
this connection see the false charge made before Pilate, Lk. 23.2. 

22. They marvelled. At the ease with which he gave an irresistible answer 
which yet evaded the difficult position into which they thought to ensnare 
him, and at the way in which he turned the question away from the realm 
of politics into that of religion. “Tet us hasten to confess that Jesus is the 
supreme Example of genius in the realm of intellect” (Hillis). 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


15. The Pharisees took counsel how they might ensnare him in his talk. 
Men laid their traps and tried to catch him; he walked bravely in the midst 
of them, and never was entrapped. The intellectual athletes of his time tried 
to trip him—they flung their lassos at his head—they never got a lasso round 
his neck. They dug their pits—he never tumbled into them. Wherever he went 
he was surrounded by enemies waiting to catch him in his talk—they never 
caught him. They asked him all sorts of questions, expecting that by his 
answer he would incriminate himself—he never did. They brought out to him 
one dilemma after another, saying, We will catch him on one horn or the other 
—but he escaped them every time. After they had done their best they retired 
vanquished from the field. He remained undisputed conqueror. Charles E. 
Jefferson, in The Character of Jesus. 

21. And unto God the things that are God’s. When Jesus answered, Render 
unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, the question of the Pharisees and 
Herodians had been answered, and on the whole answered according to the 
Herodian view. But Christ is not content to leave the matter there; for to 
do so would convey the impression that he sanctioned the cynical opportunism 
of the Herodians, and would have left untouched the real difficulty implicit 
in the question itself. Accordingly, he adds a clause to his reply, which has the 
effect of establishing a distinction which the Herodians were wont to ignore, 
and of pointing a moral, which the Pharisees were not willing to receive— 
“And to God the things that are God’s.” There are claims, then, other than 
those of Cesar; the recognition of which implies no wronging of Cesar, the 
refusal to recognize which involves rebellion against the Divine author of all 
Czsar’s legitimate authority. The effect of Christ’s answer was to convict both 
parties of unreality, to awaken every sincere element in the hearts of both, 
to place the issue at stake on a higher plane, to disallow as irrelevant most of 
the pleas and counter-pleas of the long controversy between them. And when 
they heard it they marveled. Canon H. Hensley Henson, in a Sermon. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


17. Is it lawful to give tribute unto Cesar? Ever since their return from 
Babylon, with a brief interval, the Jews must have been accustomed to foreign 
taxation. At the time of Ezra they paid to the Persian monarch “toll, tribute, 
and custom’—or rather, “ground tax,” “custom” levied on all that was for 
consumption, or imported, and “toll” or road-money. Under the reign of the 
Ptolemies the taxes seem to have been farmed to the highest bidder. During 
the Syrian rule the taxes consisted of tribute, duty on salt, a third of the 
produce of all that was sown, and one half of that from fruit-trees, besides 
poll-tax, custom duty, and an uncertain kind of tax called “crown money.” 
Under the Herodians the royal revenue seems to have been derived from crown 
lands, from a property and income tax, from import and export duties, and 
from a duty on all that was publicly sold or bought, to which must be added 
a tax upon houses in Jerusalem. 

Heavily as these exactions must have weighed upon a comparatively poor 
and chiefly agricultural population, they refer only to civil taxation, not to 
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religious dues. But, even so, we have not exhausted the list of contributions 
demanded of a Jew. For every town and community levied its own taxes for 
the maintenance of synagogue, elementary schools, public baths, the support of 
the poor, the maintenance of public roads, city walls, and gates, and other gen-, 
eral requirements. Alfred Edersheim, in Sketches. 

20. Whose is this image and superscription? Throughout the Roman Em- 
pire Cesar claimed and received divine honors, save in Palestine alone. Ca- 
ligula was the only Cesar who attempted to force the Jews to worship his image. 
As Dr. Geikie tells us in “New Testament Hours”: “It was reckoned enough 
that two lambs and an ox were offered twice a day in the temple ‘for Cesar 
and the Roman people’; whether at the cost of the emperor or of the sanctu- 
ary is uncertain. On extraordinary occasions, moreover, the Jewish authori- 

atti ties expressed their loyalty by special 
sacrifices for the emperor. Next to 
the worship of the Cesar, his effigy on 
the coins and military standards were 
abhorrent to the Jews, and care was taken 
not to offend their prejudices on these 
: points. It was impossible, however, to 
A Denatius. Obverse! Head of Tiberius with 2VOid the circulation of Roman denarii in 
the Inscription Ti Cesar Divi Aug. F. Augustus Judea bearing the imperial ‘image and su- 


am 


(Tiberius Cesar the Son of the Deified perscription, for no gold or silver money 
Augustus himself Augustus). Reverse: was coined in Palestine. On locally coined 
Seated Figure with the words ? 
Pontif Maxim (Pontifex copper money, only the name of Cesar and 
Maxlmus). innocent emblems were to be seen.” 


This illustration of a denarius shows the 
image, the head, of Tiberius encircled by a laurel wreath and the superscription 
in Latin. Compare with this the Jewish shekel and half-shekel illustrated 
on page 203. 

It was a principle of the later rabbis that the right of coinage implied the 
authority of levying taxes. So much was this felt, that the Maccabees, and in 
the last Jewish war, Bar Coch- : 
eba, the Jewish impostor, issued 
a coinage dating from the libera- 
tion of Jerusalem. We _ cannot 
therefore doubt that this prin- 
ciple about coinage, taxation, and 
government was generally ac- 
cepted in Judea. Dr. Edersheim. 

21. The things that are Ce- 
sar's, What the advent of the 
Roman power had done for Pal- 


Shekel of Bar-Cocheba, Representing the Porch of the Temple 


estine, Dr. George Adam Smith and his “‘Star”; onthe Other Side isa Pot of Manna 
tells in one of the chapters of with the Inscription (in Hebrew), ; For the 
“Jerusalem” which I condense as De ene oe teen 


follows:—The Romans gave 

peace to the world and by their thorough administration they multiplied its 
commerce and its wealth. The world was not a new one, but, to use the 
famous figure of Pliny, the Romans were a new day, a new sun, to it. The 
Roman Empire excelled all before it in the construction of roads—long lines 
of firm highways, fit for wheels as well as animals. The security of the ancient 
lines of traffic was a matter of care to the provincial governors. Security of 
travel by land and by sea was immensely increased. The civilized world found 
itself for the first time under a common system of law. The effect on Juda 
was manifest. Even Herod, through all the arbitrariness of his government 
was constantly refering cases of justice to Augustus. The security, population 
and wealth of Jerusalem greatly increased. Except from Rome, Jerusalem 
had nothing to fear. Fortresses controlled most of the ways to her gates 
She had a coast of her own and a spacious port towards Europe. Roman 
emissaries and officials, Italian, German and Gaulish mercenaries, with traders 
from all the coasts of the Mediterranean, became familiar figures in her streets 
The pickled fish of the Lake of Galilee, the wheat of Hauran and Moab, the 
olives of Judea, the gold and incense of Arabia, paid tolls from which Herod’s 
capital directly benefited. 
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THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. How did Jesus settle the question as to what was law- 
ful and what was unlawful to do on the Sabbath? What were the officials 
called who collected the Roman tax? What two lessons have we had in which 
such an official appears? How did the people regard them? What was the 
day’s wage of a laborer at this time, as shown in the Parable of the Laborers 
in the Vineyard? How did Jesus denounce the hypocrisy of scribes and Phari- 
sees in an early lesson of the year? 

Connection with the Last Lesson. The three parables of the Two Sons, 
the Wicked Husbandmen, and the Marriage Feast, in which Jesus pronounced 
such severe judgment against the Pharisees, aroused them to the highest pitch 
of anger; they saw that the claims which Jesus made so freely and fearlessly 
were drawing the attention of all to him; and they realized that it was neces- 
sary for them to act quickly. It was customary to ask Jewish rabbis questions 
in public, even to interrupt them in their talk, and the plotters decided to put 
a question to Jesus such that, no matter how he answered it, his answer could 
be used against him. 

An Earlier Political Question. Had his questioners known of the con- 
versation between Jesus and Peter on the subject of taxation, they would not 
have thought to catch him with their political query. When Jesus reached 
Capernaum, on his return from the region of Cesarea Phillipi, while the mem- 
ory of the transfiguration scene still filled him with an exalted self-consciousness 
of his Messiahship (the starting point of our year’s lessons), he was met by 
the question whether he, the Messiah, should submit to be taxed by the Roman 
government. “What think you, Simon: from whom do the kings of the earth 
receive tribute, from their sons or from strangers?” he then asked. “From 
strangers,” replied Peter. “Then the sons at least are free’: Jesus was the 
Great King’s Son. Yet he claimed no exemption from the tax and directed his 
disciple to pay it. 

How Palestine was Governed at This 
Time. Herod the Great, who had ruled 
all Palestine under the Romans, died soon 
after the birth of Jesus, and his kingdom § 
was divided among his three sons. The 
Provinces of Judea and Samaria were 
given to Archelaus but he was deposed in 
6 A.D. and these provinces were there- Chimtal Hema tha Great 
after governed by Roman _procurators. 

At the time of our lesson, Pontius Pilate was the procurator or governor, 
having been appointed at Rome in A.D. 26. The Provinces of Galilee and 
Samaria fell on the death of Herod the 
\ Great, to his son, Herod Antipas, who was 


SS not deposed until 39 A.D. It was to this 
Loz Herod that Pilate sent Jesus, hoping to shift 
ite the responsibility of his case upon the former, 

Rls see p. 416. Philip, the third son of Herod 
‘ the Great, was made tetrarch of the region 
east of the Sea of Galilee and north of 
Perea. He was still reigning at this time, his death not occurring till A.D. 34. 
See the small map on p. 32. 

While some of the Jews regarded their subjection to Roman authority as 
a deserved punishment meted out to them by God, and some approved it be- 
cause business and property were more 
secure (see p. 318), the great mass of 
the people bitterly resented their sub- 
jection to Roman rule, for Israel should 
acknowledge no king but Jehovah. 
About the time of the birth of Jesus, 
a Galilean named Judas went about 
preaching the doctrine that Jehovah 
was the only ruler of the Jews and it 
was sinning aeniget, om to pay paar Coin of Herod Antipas 

a foreigner: the doctrine became , 
oe Ronn with a people steeped in hatred of foreigners. They were the 
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Chosen People; freedom was theirs by right. “Shall we pay tribute to Cesar 
or not?” was a question continually raised, and was equivalent to another 
question, “Shall we rise in rebellion?” 

Time and Place. Pharisees and Herodians came to Jesus in the temple 
enclosure, probably in one of the porches, and, as far as can be known, on 
that day of Passion Week which was so crowded with events. 

Chronology of Passion Week. See suggestion on page 283, and chronol- 
ogy, on page 435. 

Outline of the Lesson.. I. The Plot, 15. II. Preliminary Flattery, 16. 
III. The Question, 17. IV. Jesus’ Answer, 18-21. V. The Surprise, 22. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


Jesus was always ready to meet any question. And he always went to the 
heart of the matter—he wasted no time in talking around it. “Show me a 
penny,” he said. That penny had on it the image and superscription of the 
king, and it was a recognized fact that a people owed taxes to the nation whose 
coinage they used: the penny itself answered the direct question of his enemies. 
“Show me a penny” is the evidence which a keen teacher may call for, the 
evidence that in itself will answer a pupil’s perplexity. 

Jesus was not content to answer the question and let it go without using it 
as a basis for a higher lesson. ‘Thee was another and greater obligation than 
civic duty resting upon the people, there was the religious duty: Render unto 
God the things that are God’s. He soared above all political duty into the 
realm of the highest duty of all, and he not merely answered a question of 
the moment but laid down an eternal principle. As in the lesson about the 
right use of the Sabbath, so here again we see his method of teaching principles 
that govern conduct instead of giving special rules for special acts. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


Give each of your pupils a penny and talk about its “image and superscrip- 
tion.” Tell them a little about the way the penny is made by our Government, 
and speak about the many other things that our Government does for us, es- 
pecially the way our letters and parcels are carried for us from one part of 
the country to another. Lead them to see that we owe our Government some- 
thing in return for all these benefits. Now tell them about the question that 
his enemies asked Jesus when he was in the temple court. Let your pupils see 
the scene. To those people Czsar stood as our Government stands to us. 
They will understand Jesus’ answer. Show them Bida’s picture of Jesus and 
the Tribute Money, Brown 210, or Doré’s, Wilde 125, or Titian’s, Perry 300. 

“T want a new dolly, Papa,” declared a little maiden of my acquaintance. 
“I want everything new for her, too, clothes, and carriage and a great big 
doll-house. Please get them for me at once.” “But all those things cost 
money, Dorothy, and I can’t spare so much just now,” her father replied. “Well, 
why don’t you go and get some money, then?” “Where?” “Why, just go 
to the bank and get it: Mama does.” And then the father had a talk with 
his three-year old daughter, told her how he went to see a sick man and made 
him well again, and then that man gave him money because he had done this 
for him; how her mother took some money to the store and gave it to the man 
because he gave her some meat for dinner, and at once the little girl grasped 
the fact that money had to be earned, that it was paid out for something re- 
ceived. Tell your pupils this dialogue between Dorothy and her father, and 
lead them to express the thought that for something received something should 
be given. Now teach the last part of Jesus’ answer and show that we give 
our money for things that God wants done—the poor helped, the Gospel carried 
to the heathen—and in this way we make some return for all the things we 
owe God. And when we seek to live unselfishly, and to do good to others, we 
are rendering unto God the things that are God’s. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Yuan-Shi-Kai, you know, is the President of China. 
He himself is not a Christian, but his children were educated by a London 
Mission Society teacher and his four sons are now in the London Mission 
Society College at Tientsin, to which Yuan himself gave money for a building. 
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When Yuan-Shi-Kai was governor of Shantung, he said to the missionaries: 
“You have been preaching in China many years, and, without exception, you 
exhort men concerning righteousness. In establishing your customs, you have 
been careful to see that Chinese law was observed. In regard to your presence 
in this province, I willingly testify that it makes for good, and that the teach- 
ing you impart is calculated to benefit all who may embrace and follow its pre- 
cepts. Moreover, its effects upon our people are beneficial, and do not in the 
least interfere with their duties as subjects of the empire and law-abiding 
citizens.” You see, it was because the missionaries carried out our Golden 
Text that they won such appreciation from the President of China, and their 
golden opportunity to advance in that great land the things that are God’s. 
What is the Golden Text? Who was Cesar? How was Jesus led to talk about 
what was due to Cesar? 

For Older Pupils. Speaking about his religious convictions, Emperor Wil- 
liam said: “I hold to the Bible, which I constantly read. In it one finds the 
solution of every difficulty and of every problem, even of a political descrip- 
tion.’ Our text today contains Jesus’ proverb-like words which solve political 
problems. On this saying of Jesus Paul based his great words about the 
responsibilities of the Christian to the government, in the first seven verses 
of Romans thirteen. (Call upon some one to repeat them.) In his treatment 
of the Sabbath problem what did Jesus give instead of a multitude of rules? 
It was his custom always to give general principles which might underlie right 
motives and conduct, not a multitude of specific rules. We see this in his wise 
answer to Pharisees and Herodians. “His indifference to temporary phases 
of government allowed him to be the abiding Lord of history. Jesus imparted 
a spirit to the world which creates an insatiable craving for reform, and 
also makes possible the accomplishment of every projected advance in civiliza- 
tion.’ 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


I RENDER UNTO CAESAR THE THINGS THAT ARE CAESAR’S 


Good Fruit of Christianity. Recently, at one of the treaty ports of China, 
there met a leader of the republican movement that swept away the old 
monarchy and a well-known American. Their talk was of the republic, the 
revolution that brought it into being, and the chances of the new government 
in the difficulty and dangers that beset it. “What produced the revolution?” 
asked the American. 

“The Christian missionary,’ responded the Chinese. “He came to give us 
a new religion; he gave us a new government, a new social order. His pur- 
pose was not to achieve what he did, but he is primarily and largely responsible. 
The Chinese people did not, to large extent, accept his religion, although 
they have accepted many of its principles, but they did take from him the 
principles of his social and political life. They took his literature and its les- 
sons. His presence, his teaching, his work aroused the people to newer and 
larger realizations of life and of the world and started the Chinese into the 
world. The machinery of his system helped. It taught foreign languages to 
many Chinese and, through those who support it in foreign countries, offered 
the means to hundreds of young Chinese to go abroad. ‘The mission schools, 
hospitals, and refuges added to the spread of this new political and social 
knowledge among the people. The number of Chinese who gave actual ad- 
herence to these religious institutions was small; the number of Chinese in- 
fluenced by what the missions taught, unconsciously perhaps, of social and 
political science, was enormous. The movement had its origin, growth, and 
culmination within the span of my life and it has all passed under my eyes. 
IT know the men who formed and fought the revolution and I know the in- 
fluences that controlled and inspired them. I repeat, the Christian missionary 
made the republic of China.” 

Here is a novel view and yet it is probably sound, probably true. The hun- 
dreds of missions scattered throughout China have been teaching the things 
that this observer so forcefully describes. To thousands of young men they 
have given the means of acquiring a foreign education and have completely 
changed their habits of thought, their very viewpoint. These men were de- 
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tached from the social habits of their people and returned to their people as 
crusaders against the old order. At : 

Remarkable fruit is this to spring from the seeds of Christianity sown in 
China, but who will say it is not good fruit? And when China shall have parted | 
finally from the prejudices of the centuries may not the chances of the mis- 
sionary to win converts for his religion as well as his political creed be greater 
than before? Editorial in the Maniila Times, sent to All the World. 

The Ephebic Oath. When an Athenian youth attained the age that ad- 
mitted him to the ‘duties of citizenship, he took the Ephebic oath. Mayor 
Gaynor told its promises to the graduating class of the College of the City 
of New York one June, and the whole class held a special meeting a few 
days afterwards and subscribed to them as their program for their after lives 
as citizens. Here they are, and you will see that all American youth might 
well make the same promises :— 

“We will never bring disgrace to this our city by any act of dishonesty or 
cowardice, nor ever desert our suffering comrades in the ranks. 

We will fight for the ideals and sacred things of the city, both alone and 
with many. 

We will revere and obey the city’s laws, and do our best to incite a like 
respect and reverence in those above us who are prone to annul and set them 
at naught. 

We will strive unceasingly to quicken the public’s sense of civic duty; that 
thus, in all these ways, we may transmit this city, not only not less, but greater, 
better, and more beautiful than it was transmitted to us.” 


II RENDER UNTo Gop THE THINGS THAT ARE Gon’s 


A Double Loyalty Required. The utterance is as profound as any of the 
words of Jesus on the ordinary relationships of life. He meant that 
there are certain laws in every sphere of activity which rule in that 
sphere, and that these laws must be obeyed. God’s sphere is the realm 
of right motive. We render our duty to God by coming to every sphere 
with a purpose to use it for the glory of God, but we have to obey the 
laws of the particular sphere when we enter that sphere. These spheres are 
all divine, if they are legitimate at all, but each has laws of its own. To il- 
lustrate, take the thought of earthly government. Governments have to pro- 
ceed by certain well-established principles. They have to frame laws and 
devise methods of taxation. There may be little or nothing in any word of 
revelation which will tell how a government is to be carried on in detail at 
a particular time. Shall wheat be taxed, or rice, or both? Revelation does 
not answer the question. But the lawmaker, while he renders to government 
its due by seeking for the very best law, must render unto God his due by 
forming all laws with his glory in mind. Or, think of the coin as a symbol 
of the kingdom of finance. How much money shall the government issue? 
Shall it be of gold or silver or paper? What shall be the ratio between gold 
and silver? These questions belong to the realm of finance. Render then to 
the kingdom of finance its due by considering these questions, but unto God 
render also the right intention which aims to frame financial laws justly. Or, 
suppose I wish to make money legitimately in the realm of agriculture, or 
commerce, or science. I must render the kingdom of agriculture its due by 
studying the rotation of crops, if I am_to succeed as a farmer: or the king- 
dom of commerce its due observance of the rules of trade, if I am to succeed 
as a merchant; or the laws of matter their due if I am to succeed as a scientific 
inventor. In all lines of activity I must render God his due by seeking his 
glory. There is hardly a relation in life but has this double aspect and this 
call for double loyalty. I must love God and serve him with all my heart, 
but I must be loyal to the principles of whatever realm I work in if I am to 
do him the best service. Bishop F, J. McConnell, in Sunday-school Journal. 

What shall I Render unto Jehovalk for All his Benefits toward me? Read 
the Fortieth Psalm, the song that embodies a strong man’s experiences. He 
had known what it means to be a spiritual failure, and then had exz2-ienced 
the great joy of being led up out of a horrible pit and of having his feet set 
upon a rock and a new song put in his mouth, even praise unto our God for 
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his gracious leading. What shall he render unto Jehovah for all his benefits 
toward him? ‘This is the answer of the Fifty-first Psalm :— 
The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: 


A broken and a_ contrite heart, 
O God, thou wilt not despise. 
And from the One Hundred and Sixteenth Psalm comes this answer :— 


I will offer to thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving, 
And will call upon the name of Jehovah. 


While in the Fortieth Psalm a third answer is given:— 


I delight to do thy will, O my God; 
Yea, thy law is within my heart. 


Contrition, penitence for the sins of the past; communion with God and need 
of thanksgiving for the present; full, ready, joyful obedience to the Divine 
will promised for the future—these are the things of God’s which must be 
rendered unto him. For this is what the Lord requires of every one, to do 
justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly with his God. To him is due 
a life of whole-hearted, glad obedience, a life consciously striving to do his 
will day by day. 

You may Give Yourself back to Me. The other day a little girl told 
me she was going to give her father a pair of slippers on his birthday. “Where 
will you get your money?” I asked. She opened her eyes like saucers, and 
she said, “Why, father will give me the money.” And just for half a minute 
I was silent as I thought the dear man would buy his own birthday present. I 
was not in the house when she gave him the slippers. But I suppose when 
the father came down in the morning there was the parcel between his knife 
and fork. And the father loved his little girl for her gift, although he had 
had to pay for it. She had not anything in the world that he had not given 
her. 

That is just what I want to tell you. You have not anything of your own 
to give to Jesus Christ. You can only give him back what belongs to him. 
When Christ says, “Give me something,” and you say, “I have nothing to give,” 
he further says: “I will put you back into your own care and keeping—into 
your own proprietorship, and if you really love me for love’s sake, you may 
give yourself back to me.” W. K. Greenland, in an Address. 

A Kaffir Sermon on This Topic. In a periodical whose name has escaped 
me, a long sermon from a native Kaffir preacher was translated from the 
German. ‘To understand it we must know that in those churches every Chris- 
tian receives a “token” which he carries with him, which shows that he is in 
the protection of a missionary. Here it is in part. 

Give to God what belongs to God. Do we do that? You there with the red 
blanket, do you give to God what belongs to God? No, you come sometimes 
on Sundays here to the service and then go away to serve idols. You do not 
give to God what belongs to God. You must be converted and baptized, but 
that you will not do. Until you do it, we can do nothing with you. But you 
others, how is it with you? Do you give to God what belongs to God? You 
have been baptized. So the Lord Jesus has given to you a token for Heaven. 
There it stands written: “This man has been baptized in my name. I have 
bought him with the price of my blood. He belongs to me; and he shall go 
to Heaven and be happy there.” This token you have in your pocket, but 
how is it in your life? Do you live as it fits one who has been baptized and 
who would go to Heaven? You, Peter, there; have you stolen a sheep? And 
you, Jack, you have gotten at the brandy and have drunken until it was shame- 
ful. How does that agree with the token which you carry in your pocket? 

And with you women it is just the same. You, Katharine, you have a bad 
tongue and do not take care for the truth; and you, Hannah, you have truly 
a lovely name, but you are vain and think you must run after every new 
fashion. That will not do. The Savior says, “He that will follow me must 
deny himself.’ And where is Eliza? Two weeks ago she was here. Now 
she is dead. We all know that. Now, Peter and Jacob, that may come to you 
sooner perhaps than you believe. How will it happen to you when you stand 
before the door of Heaven? The Lord Jesus will come out and ask you for 
your token. You find it in your pocket and give it to him. He takes it and 
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says, “Yes, that is good. I see my name on it!” Then he asks further, “Have 
you lived and acted according to this name?” You cast down your eyes for 
you have no good conscience. 2 

Do you know what it means to give to God what belongs to God? It is 
not enough to be baptized and have a Christian name. You must also live in 
a Godly way else the Jesus token avails nothing. Give him thine heart, con- 
secrate thy life, but see that you give to God what belongs to him. 


III Frarrery 


Ye Hypocrites. “Teacher, we know that thou art true, and teachest the 
way of God in truth, and carest not for any one”: thus the young Pharisees 
supported by the Herodians approached Jesus. Wonderful words these, had 
they been spoken from the heart. ‘Why make ye trial of me, ye hypocrites?” 
Jesus made reply. Well he knew their evil intent, quickly he saw through the 
purpose of their flattering words. Richard Jeffrey in one of his books says that 
the old deer-stealers were wont to approach the herds with bundles of sweet- 
smelling hay on their heads, which disguised the scent of the destroying 
enemy, and threw the deer off their guard. Thus skillfully did these Jews 
think they could throw the Master off his guard by their flattering words. 
“Ye hypocrites!” was his answer to their attempt. 

The words were absolutely true of Jesus, but the speakers were absolutely 
false, they did not come to Jesus because they wanted to know the truth and 
they knew that he would speak it fearlessly, they came to make trial of him. 

Possibly Jesus was the only one who could always see through the insincerity 
of the would-be flatterer. Little children, though, have a rare power of recog- 
nizing insincerity. “She smiles with her face at me, but she doesn’t smile 
inside,’ a child explained when asked why she did not like one who claimed 
to care so much for her. Spurgeon declared that we are all pervious to flat- 
tery; we all like the soothing cordial, only it must not be labelled flattery; 
for we have a righteous abhorrence of flattery if it be so called; call it by any 
other name, and we drink it in, even as the ox drinketh in water. 

Flattery is not Praise. Flattery is in reality the opposite of praise. To 
flatter, says Webster, is to treat with praise or blandishments; to gratify or 
attempt to gratify the self-love or vanity of another, especially by artful and 
interested commendation or attentions; to blandish; to cajole; to wheedle; to 
use false, insincere, or excessive praise. The synonym of praise is com- 
mendation: the synonym of flattery is adulation. Flattery is the sign of the 
Inn of which Duplicity is the host: this quaint Puritan saying is worthy of 
being memorized by us all. Praise is another’s meed; flattery is an attempt 
to win for the giver undue gratitude or appreciation. He who praises has 
another’s interests at heart: he who flatters is thinking about his own interests. 

Absalom is a good example of the fulsome flatterer who has his own axe 
to grind. He rode in his chariot accompanied by his fifty runners, and when 
his father’s subjects sought to humble themselves before him he raised them 
up and kissed them, claiming that they were brothers. How interested he 
pretended to be in their suits, how just he found all their claims, how he longed 
to be in the place of power so that he might mete out justice to them! Surely 
Absalom loved them, they thought, so skillfully did he flatter them, and they 
began to long for the time to hasten when David should die and Absalom 
should reign in his stead. Thus cunningly did Absalom seek to stir up a re- 
bellion against his father, that he might come the sooner to his inheritance. 

Must we, then, never show an interest in others? some one asks. Of course 
we must, but we must also feel an interest in them, an interest that is sincere 
and genuine, not feigned for the sake of being popular or of winning something 
to our own advantage. 

Must we not make it pleasant for others, say nice things to them about them- 
selves? The genuine word of praise and encouragement should not be with- 
held, but the empty compliment is an untruth that usually harms both speaker 
and hearer, leading the speaker on to still greater falsity and the hearer on 


to still greater vanity. 
SENTENCE SERMONS 


Loyalty to rulers is with me an essential branch of religion. Wesley. 
O God, help us not to despise our rulers! And, Lord, help them not to act 
so that we can’t help it! Lyman Beecher’s Prayer. 
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Let all the aims thou aim’st at be thy country’s, thy God’s and truth’s. 
Shakespeare. ie. a ; ; 
Let reverence for law become the Political Religion of the nation. Lincoln. 


Love thou thy land, with love far brought 
From out the storied past. Thomas Hood. 


Whatever makes men good Christians, makes them good citizens. Webster. 
THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


Our Prayer: O God, thou art our Father, we are thy children. To thee we 
owe everything, all that we have and all that we are: not only life and health, 
food and clothing, but also understanding and sense, gifts and faculties. O 
our Father, grant that we may know the joy of rendering unto thee the things 
that are thine! We cannot have strong, useful and happy lives unless we do 
render to thee thy due. Thy will is best: our wills are ours to make them 
thine. Show us what is thy will for us this day, and give us grace to do it 
gladly. Only so can we pay our great debt of love to thee, in that thou didst 
send thine only Son, Jesus Christ, to teach us thy will and to give his life a 
ransom for us. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE «CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Religion and civics. See “Modern Government and Christianity,” Ai- 
lantic, Jan., 1912; “Telling the Churches where they are,” Survey, Feb. 15, 1913. 

2. Our duties to our Government. See “A Wrong Attitude to Law a Cause 
of Crime,’ Survey, June 17, 1911. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. What question did the Sadducees ask and what 
was their object in asking it? (Mk. 12.18-27 and Guide, p. 329.) 2. What 
did the Sadducees hold concerning the resurrection? (Acts 23.8.) 3. What 
were the duties of a scribe? (Guide, p. 327.) 4. What did the scribes hold 
concerning the commandments in the Pentateuch? (Guide, p. 328.) 5. What 
two passages in the Old Testament did Jesus quote? (Margin of Bible.) 6. 
What one adverb could be used instead of the phrases in verse 30? 7. What 
does James in his Epistle call the second great commandment? (Jas. 2.8.) 
8. Who said that love is the fulfilling of the law, and how did he prove it? 
(Rom. 13.) 9. What is the great Bible chapter on love? (Thirteenth of I. 
Cor.) 10. What question did Jesus himself ask after his questioners were 
silenced? (Mk. 12.35-37.) 11. For what purposes were contributions cast into 
the treasury? (Guide, p. 328.) 12. How much did the rich cast in of their 
superfluity? (Guide, p. 328.) 13. What was the value of the two mites? 
(Guide, p. 327.) 14. When Jesus sent forth the Twelve Apostles on their 
mission, what did he say to them about giving? (Mt. 10.8.) 15. What did 
Paul say Jesus once said about the blessedness of giving? (Acts 20.35.) 

Questions to think about. 1. Do you think this scribe was honest in asking 
this question or did he wish to try Jesus? 2. Which of the ten command- 
ments are covered by the First Great Commandment? 3. Which by the Second 
Great Commandment? 4. Since the two commandments are found in the Old 
Testament, wherein lies Jesus’ great service in repeating them? (Guide, p. 327.) 
5. Why should we love God? 6. How can we prove our love for God? 7. 
What are some things which you can do to prove your love for your neighbor? 
8. In what way can we love our neighbor as ourselves? (Guide, p. 326.) 9. 
What was the meaning of Jesus’ commendation of the scribe? 10. Why did 
no one after that dare ask Jesus any questions? (Guide, p. 320.) 11. What 
do we sometimes mean when we say “Here is my mite’? (Guide, p. 327.) 
12. What Bible character is one of our lessons last year promised to give a 
tenth to God? (Gen. 28.22.) 

Memory and Note-Book Work. Commit to memory Romans 13.1-7. 

In your Note-Book write V. A Futile Attempt to Trap Jesus. 
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Lesson X—SEPTEMBER 6 - 


THE GREAT COMMANDMENTS 


Golden Text 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with 
all thy mind; and thy neighbor as thyself. Lk. 10.27 


LESSON Mark 12.28-44 READ Matthew 22.23-46 COMMIT verses 29-31 


28 And one of the scribes came, and heard them questioning together, and 
knowing that he had answered them well, asked him, What commandment is the 
first of all? 29 Jesus answered, The first is, Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God, the 
Lord is one: 30 and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength. 31! The second is 
this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. There is none other commandment 
greater than these. 32 And the scribe said unto him, Of a truth, Teacher, thou 
hast well said that he is one; and there is none other but he: 33 and to love him 
with all the heart, and with aJl the understanding, and with all the strength, and 
to love his neighbor as himself, is much more than all whole burnt-offerings and 
sacrifices. 34 And when Jesus saw that he answered discreetly, he said unto him, 
Thou art not far from the kingdom of God. And no man after that durst ask him 
any question. 

41 And he sat down over against the treasury, and beheld how the multitude cast 
money into the treasury: and many that were rich cast in much. 42 And there 
came a poor widow, and she cast in two mites, which make a farthing. 43 And 
he called unto him his disciples and said unto them, Verily I say unto you, This 
poor widow cast in more than all they that are casting into the treasury: 44 for 
they all did cast in of their superfluity; but she of her want did cast in all that she 
had, even all her living. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


28. One of the scribes. See p. 327—Knowing that he had answered them 
well. It would seem that this was an honest inquirer: note Jesus’ commenda- 
tion, verse 34—What commandment is the first of all? Which is the great 
commandment in the law, Mt. 22.36. See p. 328. “If prompted not by curios- 
ity but by conscience, it may be an inquiry as to what it is that really matters 
in the eyes of God—approaching near to what is intended when in our own 
day it is asked what it is that makes a Christian” (Stalker). 

29. Hear, O Israel. Dt. 6.4-5—The Lord our God. Or, the Lord is our 
God, RVm. 

30. With. Greek from, RVm—Heart . . . soul . . . mind . : 
strength. Wholly, perfectly, with all thy powers: this may be called ‘the 
Royal Love. “In these terms some interpreters have recognized the language 
of a primitive psychology, an attempt at a three-fold or four-fold division of 
human nature, ‘soul’ referring to emotion, ‘mind’ to intellect, and ‘strength’ 
to will. But whatever may be thought of this suggestion, it is manifest that 
the words are intended to claim for God the affection of human nature it, 
all its extent and in all its intensity” (Stalker). 

31. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Lev. 19.18. James, 2.8, calls 
it “the royal law.’—As thyself. “Not in the same degree, but after the same 
manner, i.c. freely and readily, sincerely and unfeignedly, tenderly and com- 
passionately, constantly and perseveringly” (Burkitt). 

32. And the scribe said. “The reply of Jesus lifted him completely off his 
feet, causing him to disassociate himself from his comrades and to acknowledge 
in a tone of inexpressible enthusiasm, his appreciation of Jesus’ answer” 
(Stalker). -—Thou hast well said. The Greek word kadés, well, means literally 
beautifully, and gives the idea of complete satisfaction with the reply. 
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34. Discreetly. Understandingly. His wisdom is shown, not alone in his 
accepting Jesus’ answer, but in further admitting that moral obligations are 
more important than forms of worship, “burnt-offerings and_ sacrifices.”— 
Thou art not far from the Kingdom of God. “If thou art not far off, enter; 
better otherwise to have been far oft” (Bengel). 

41. He sat down over against the treasury. He had left the court of the 
Gentiles, where he had been teaching, and had entered the court of the Women, 
where was the treasury. See p. 205—Money. Greek brass. Probably small 
copper coins are meant. 

42. A, Greek one—Two mites. Literally, 
two leptra. The leptron was the smallest Greek 
coin in circulation. A farthing is an Anglo- 
Saxon word meaning “a little fourth of a 
penny.” Its value was about four-fifths of a 
cent or about one twentieth of a laborer’s wage a 
for a day. The rabbis forbade the offering of A Mite 
a single leptron. 

43. Cast in more. Her offering was more in proportion to her means. 

44. They all did cast in of their superfluity. See Light from Oriental Life. 
—For she of her want did cast in all that she had. “If we have regard to 
the origin of the expression, it argues more of presumption than of humility, 
to call any gift, however liberal, unless it were our all, a mite, while the fre- 
quent use of the term to excuse some shabby offering which costs the donor 
nothing is a remarkable expression of the serene unconsciousness with which 
persons will sometimes pass the most bitter sarcasms upon themselves” 
(Davies). 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


31. The second is this. The chief service rendered by Jesus to this second 
commandment was to associate it so closely with the first. In the Old Testa- 
ment they lie apart, with no indication of any connection between them; but 
he brought the two together in such a manner as to suggest that they have 
an intimate relation to each other. In reality they are twin commandments; 
and so closely are they connected that they cannot exist, or, at all events, they 
cannot have a healthy existence, apart. 

Even the first great commandment is not independent of the second; for, 
although in logic the first is primary, as it is in authority, yet in experience 
the second is first. It is through the domestic affections that the heart learns 
to know what love itself is, and, if it did not first love man, it would never 
love God. The growth and refinement of the natural affections prepare the 
heart for satisfactions which these cannot fully supply; and the intensity of 
human love supplies a standard by which we can measure our love to God. 
On the other hand, the first great commandment acts as a protection and a 
stimulus to the second. When love to God is thoroughly awakened, it is the 
most decisive of all breaks with selfishness, and, the spell of this entanglement 
once broken, every development of altruistic sentiment becomes possible. The 
love of man is commanded in the law of God and backed with all the sanctions 
by which the law is enforced. 

But, in modern times, the opposite mistake is commoner—namely, the tendency 
to put asunder the two commandments by the sacrifice of the first. The 
service of man is set up as a rival to the service of God; and morality with- 
out religion is, in certain circles, a watchword of modern progress. There 
can be little doubt, however, that such a notion would have been even more 
painful to Jesus than that against which he protested, and that he would have 
discerned in it not only blasphemy against the Father whom he loved, but, 
at the same time, a subtle and insidious attack upon the honor and highest 
interests of man. Condensed from the Ethic of Jesus by James Stalker. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


28. One of the scribes. Long before the time of our Savior, the law, writ- 
ten and oral, had become the absolute norm of Jewish life. Every detail of 
life, civil as well as religious, was regulated in the minutest manner by the 
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law. It was impossible for the ordinary Jew to be fully acquainted with the 
innumerable statutes referring, e.g. to Levitical purity or the keeping of the 
Sabbath, and to apply them to the fresh cases that emerged daily; and yet his 
standing before God depended upon his scrupulous observance of these statutes. 
It was absolutely necessary, therefore, that a special class of men should devote 
themselves expressly to the study of the law. These were the “scribes,” 
“lawyers” or “doctors of law.’ Hasting’s Bible Dictionary. 

28. What commandment is the first of all? Accord- 
ing to the scribes there were three hundred and sixty-five 
prohibitions and two hundred and twenty-eight com- 
mandments in the Pentateuch, and of these which was 
the greatest was a common dispute. The first great com- 
mandment which Jesus quotes from Deuteronomy was 
repeated by the Jews in their morning and evening 
prayers, was inscribed in the phylacteries which the Phari- 
sees wore on their foreheads, and was enclosed in the 
Mezzuzah, which was nailed to the door posts. 

41. The multitude cast money into the treasury. See 
p. 295. ‘These thirteen chests were narrow at the mouth 
and wide at the bottom, shaped like trumpets, whence 
their name. ‘Their specific objects were carefully marked 
on them. Nine were for the receipt of what was legally 
due by worshippers; the other four for strictly voluntary 
gifts. Trumpets one and two were appropriated to the 
half-shekel temple-tribute of the current and of the past 
year. Into trumpet three those women who had to bring 
turtle doves for a burnt and sin-offering dropped their equivalent in money, 
which was daily taken out and a corresponding number of turtledoves offered. 
Into this trumpet Mary the mother of Jesus must have dropped the value of 
her offering when the aged Simeon took the infant Savior in his arms and 
blessed God. Trumpet four similarly received the value of the offerings of 
young pigeons. In trumpet five contributions for the wood used in the temple, 
in trumpet six for the incense, and in trumpet seven for the golden vessels 
for the ministry, were deposited. Jf a man had put aside a certain sum for 
a sin-offering, and any money was left over after its purchase, it was cast into 
trumpet eight. Similarly trumpets nine to thirteen were destined for what 
was left over from trespass-offerings, offerings of birds, the offering of the 
Nazarite, of the cleansed leper, and voluntary offerings. In all probability this 
space where the thirteen trumpets were placed was the “treasury.” We can 
also understand how, from the peculiar and known destination of each of these 
thirteen “trumpets,” the Lord could distinguish the contributions of the rich 
who cast in “of their abundance” from that of the poor widow who of her 
“penury” had given “all the living” that she had. But there was also a special 
treasury-chamber, into which at certain times they carried the contents of the 
thirteen chests; and, besides, what was called “a chamber of the silent,’ where 
devout persons secretly deposited money, afterwards secretly employed for 
educating children of the pious poor. Dr. George Adam Smith. 

44. They all did cast in of their superfluity. Such was the tendency to cast 
in much that a law had to be enacted, forbidding the gift to the temple of 
more than a certain proportion of one’s possessions. And the amount of such 
contributions may be inferred by recalling the circumstance that, at the time 
of Pompey and Crassus, the temple treasury, after having lavishly defrayed 
every possible expenditure, contained in money nearly half a million, and 
precious vessels to the value of two million sterling. Dr. Edersheim, in The 
Temple and its Service. : 

42. She cast in two mites. A certain woman offered a handful of wheat 
meal, and the high priest despised her, saying, How worthless this is to eat 
how worthless to offer. But in a dream it was revealed to him. Despise her 
not, for it is the same as if she had offered her soul (or, life). Talmud. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. By what parable did Jesus teach one’s duty to his neich- 
bor? Whom did the Jews consider their neighbors? Who is on ae 
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How did the elder brother fail to love his neighbor? How did the rich young 
ruler fall short of loving his neighbor? What had taken place on Tuesday 
of the Last Week? What was the object of the question of the Pharisees 
and Herodians? 

Between the Last Lesson and This. The Pharisees and Herodians having 
been defeated in their attempt to ensnare Jesus in debate, to surprise him 
into some word that might be used against him, the Sadducees next sought to 
confound and humiliate him. ‘They were a sect that said there is no resurrec- 
tion, neither angel, nor Spirit, Luke tells us in Acts 23.8. Suppose now, they 
said, that a woman marries seven brothers in succession, whose wife shall 
she be in the resurrection? Jesus did not treat the Sadducees’ absurd sup- 
position as unworthy an answer; instead, he based upon it a lofty lesson. “Ye 
do err,” he courteously replied, “not knowing the Scriptures nor the power of 
God. For in the resurrection they neither marry, nor are given in marriage, 
but are as angels in heaven. But as touching the resurrection of the dead, 
have ye not read that which was spoken unto you by God, saying, I am the 
God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? God is not 
the ‘30d of the dead, but of the living”’ Therefore the dead still live. ‘The 
mind of Jesus passed far beyond the earth-born doubts of the Sadducees and 
the pedantry of the scribes,” writes William Alexander Grist in “The Historic 
Christ,’ “and this thought he has given the world becomes ever more replete 
with force and meaning as we learn to know the reality of our divine relation- 
ship. Such an argument as this flashes upon us a light of revelation as trans- 
cendent and self-evident as that flung first from Horeb’s Bush. It unveils the 
personal intimacy of Jesus with the Father in Heaven. Immortality is as- 
sured by our knowledge of the spiritual and personal relations existing between 
God and the soul. When Christ’s exegesis brings such an intimation as this, 
it compels us to think that we, too, are ignorant of the Scriptures. Our Lord 
authoritatively declares that when the dead arise they do not resume the forms 
and habits of earthly life, but enter upon an angelic state in Heaven. He does 
not argue that there will be a resurrection; he simply affirms the continuity 
of man’s personal life in God; physical death is but an incident in the soul’s 
experience as it passes to fuller intimacy with God.” Again Jesus had won 
the victory over his enemies, and again the multitude marveled. 

Two more Questions. The question of the Pharisees and Herodians con- 
cerning politics was followed by the question of the Sadducees concerning 
religion, and that was followed by the question of a scribe concerning theol- 
ogy. The first question intended to bring Jesus into conflict with the Roman 
power failed; the second question aimed to humiliate him before his enemies 
and the multitude failed; the third question may have been an honest one, with 
no ulterior motive, and its answer received hearty commendation. Skilfully 
Jesus answered the questions one after the other, unmasking at the same time 
the hypocrisy of Pharisees and Herodians and humiliating the Sadducees. 

After answering the scribe, Jesus himself asked a question—in verses 35-40 
which are omitted from our printed text. While the Pharisees were gathered 
together he said unto them, “What think ye of the Christ? Whose son is he?” 
“The Son of David,’ they promptly answered. “How then doth David call 
him Lord?” he further questioned; and quoted from the Hundred and Tenth 
Psalm which they accepted as Messianic. “If David then called him Lord, how 
is he his son?” And no one was able to answer him a word, Matthew tells 
us, neither durst any man from that day forth ask him any more questions. 
But the common people heard him gladly, Mark adds. 

Before going to his seat “over against the treasury” he probably pronounced 
his woes against the scribes and Pharisees and uttered his lament over Jeru- 
salem, recorded in Mt. 23, Mark 12.38-40 and Luke 20.45-47. 

Chronology of Passion Week. See page 283 and page 435. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


Tt waz not new truth that the scribes needed so much as a better understanding 
of old truths. This Jesus showed when he quoted to them a law which they 
repeated every day of their lives. It is well for us and our pupils that our 
course takes us so often over the same Gospels, that we may gain a better un- 
derstanding than we have hitherto gained of their meaning. 
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In a sermon upon our last verse Dr. J. H. Jowett draws this lesson for 
teachers. “‘We have no time to spare,’ is the excuse which many give when 
asked to teach in the Sunday-school. It is the thing that we cannot spare that 
the Lord wants. You hear a call to teach in the Sunday-school, and you say, 
‘I have been teaching all week, and it is hard lines to teach again on Sunday.’ 
It is hard lines. I always feel it is hard lines to ask a teacher to teach again 
on Sunday, and I am always doing it, and just because it is hard lines, and 
costs something, and because the offering has blood on it, it tells tremendously 
when it is dropped into the treasury.” 

It is not to men and women of leisure, who out of their superfluity of time 
could devote some of it to teaching in the Sunday-school, that we look for our 
best teachers: rather is it to those who must give up some pleasure in order to 
gain the necessary time for their preparation of the lesson, those whom it costs 
something to teach, and whose hearts are in the work. It is work that is 
worth sacrificing for. Remember Daniel Webster’s words: If we work upon 
marble, it will perish; if we work upon brass, time will efface it; if we rear 
temples, they will crumble into dust; but if we work upon immortal souls, 
if we imbue them with immortal principles, with the just fear of God and love 
of fellow men, we engrave on those tablets something which will brighten all 
eternity. 

SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


“What is love? How do you show your love for your mother?” Some one 
asked a little street Arab, as we call him (a little boy who has no comfortable 
home like yours) what love is and he answered, “It is going errands.’ ‘That 
was a pretty good answer, wasn’t it? If we love any one we want to do some- 
thing for that one, don’t we? And often running errands is the best way we 
can show our love. 

There was a man who came to Jesus with a question. He was a wise man, 
who had studied the Bible a great deal, and had found there many rules about 
what one should do and should not do. He wanted to know what was the 
chief rule of all, the one which it was most important to keep. Jesus answered 
in the words of our Golden Text. What is it? If we love God we will not 
want to do anything that he will not like, and if we love our neighbor we will 
want to do something for him. Recall the Parable of the Good Samaritan, 
and question your pupils about it. Tell them about the little four-year-old who 
had learned the lesson of our Golden Text. She was in a kindergarten in 
New York. A visitor came in and sat watching the children. This little girl 
thought the visitor had nothing to do, and she slipped out of her chair, went 
to a shelf where there were some Bibles, and took one to the visitor. Putting 
it in the lady’s lap she said: “This is our Father’s letter, and in it he says, 
Little children, love one another.” 

After talking about the ways in which your pupils can prove their love for 
others, if there is still time the second paragraph of our lesson may be 
graphically told. Show Bida’s picture of the “Widow’s Mites,” Brown 45, or 
Doré’s, Wilde 127. Giving money for the poor or for missions is one way of 
proving our love for God. Impress the thought that God cares for the little 
things that children can do, the small amounts that they can give. If you can 
lead your pupils to earn some money of their own for missions, or to give up 
something they had wanted and give what it would cost for missions (or any 
good cause), you will best teach them the difference between giving “of their 
superfluity’—the money which their parents give them to bring to Sunday- 
school—and of their own, of what it costs them something to give. Tell them 
about Andy’s Mites, p. 332. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. We had two lessons last year about the Ten Com- 
mandments, you remember. What is the commandment about worshipping God 
only? What is the one about not worshipping idols? What is the third com- 
mandment about? What is the fourth commandment? These four command- 
ments concern our duties to whom? What is the commandment concerning 
parents? What is the sixth commandment? What is the commandment con- 
cerning purity? Concerning honesty? Concerning truthfulness? Concerning 
contentment? These last commandments concern our duties to whom? Does 
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our Golden Text cover them all? How? What did Jesus call these two state- 
ments of our Golden Text? What led him to put the two together? 
For Older Pupils. See the Historical Background. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I THe Great CoMMANDMENTS 


Why we Love God. Jesus has made it possible for every one to love God, 
for he taught that God himself is love, that we may think of him as a Father, 
and he has shown in his own life what God must be, a Divine Being who loves 
and cares for every one. It is with many as with the little boy who thought 
the minister was a great man, too great to notice him, and was so afraid of 
him that when he saw him coming in the distance he would turn around so 
as not to meet him. The minister made an effort to get acquainted with that 
lad, and the two became great friends. One day the minister said, “Tell me, 
George, do you love me?” Eagerly the boy answered, “Yes, indeed I do.” 
“But George, there was a time when you did not, when you would run away 
from me. How long is it since you have loved me?’ ‘The boy thought awhile 
and then said, “Ever since I knew you loved me.” As long as we fear God 
as a great and terrible Being, we do not love him; it is only when we realize 
that he loves us that our hearts go out in love to him. We love God because 
he first loved us. 

What Proves One’s Love for God. In Dr. Henry van Dyke’s “Legend 
of Service” an angel reports to the Lord that he has found in the city Lupon 
three men renowned as saints of God: One of them is very wise; another is 
a great orator; a third has no special gifts nor graces but is a doer of good 
deeds. And he concludes :— 

With three such saints Lupon is trebly blest; 
But, Lord, I fain would know, who loves thee best? 

In answer the Lord proposes a test. Here it is:— 

Thou shalt go to Lupon, to the three 

Who serve me there, and take this word from me: 
Tell each of them his Master bids him go 

Alone to Spiran’s huts, across the snow; 

There he shall find a certain task for me: 

But what, I do not tell to them nor thee. 

Give thou the message, make my word the test, 

And crown for me the one who answers best. 

At the pulpit steps the angel meets Benol, the great preacher, and delivers 
his message. ‘“Benol’s face went white as death” and slowly he looked around 
and whispered “Why ?” 

With a sigh the angel passes on to the home of Malvin, the sage, and gives 
him the same message. Malvin receives it with surprise and sorrow, thinks 
of the dangers, and mutters, “How?” 

With fading hope the angel hastens on till he meets Fermor, “hurrying cheer- 
ful down the street,” and once more delivers the Lord’s command. Eagerly 
the answer came “When?” Then 

The angel’s face with inward joy grew bright, 

And all his figure glowed with heavenly light; 

He took his golden circlet from his brow 

And gave the crown to Fermor; answering, “Now! 
For thou hast met the Master’s bidden test, 

And I have found the man who loves him best. 
Not thine, or mine, to question or reply 

When he commands us, asking how or why; 

He knows the cause; his ways are wise and just, 
Who serves the King must serve with perfect trust.” 


II Atmos? in THE KINGDOM 


On the Verge of the Great Surrender. This scribe is an interesting study 
as being one who recognized the Law in its spiritual meaning, in opposition to 
forms and ceremonies. His intellectual convictons needed to be led on from 
recognition of the Spirituality of the Law to recognition of his own failures 
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His intellectual convictions needed to pass over into and influence his heart 
and life. He recognized true piety and was earnestly striving after it, but 
entrance into the Kingdom is by faith in the Savior, who is “the Way.” So 
Jesus’ praise of him is but measured. For in him there was separation be- 
tween knowing and doing. 

How many of us have lying in our heads like disused furniture in a lumber- 
room, what we suppose to be beliefs of ours, which need to be followed out 
to their necessary results! There are multitudes who have, or have had, con- 
victions of which the only rational outcome is practical surrender to Jesus 
Christ by faith and love. Such persons abound in Christian congregations and 
Christian homes. They are on the verge of “the Great Surrender,” but they do 
not go beyond the verge, and so they perpetrate the “Great Refusal.” And to 
all such this text sounds a warning note, which has also hope in its tone. 
“Not far from” is still “outside.” Condensed from Dr. Maclaren’s Mark, 

It is of Supreme Importance that we take the Ultimate Step. A news- 
paper writer described a strange habit that seamen have of visiting a famous 
city without landing. He said, I spoke with the mate of a ship one day at Venice, 
and asked him how he liked the city. Well, he said he had not been ashore 
yet. He was told that he had better go ashore; that the Piazza San Marco was 
worth seeing. Well, he knew it, he had seen pictures of it; but he thought 
he wouldn’t go ashore. Why not, now he was here? Well, he laid out to 
go ashore the next time he came to Venice. So he lay three weeks with his 
ship, after a voyage of two months, and sailed away without even setting his 
foot on the enchanted ground. How many, after crossing troubled seas of 
doubt and conflict and finding themselves in the very haven of rest, yet hesitate 
to take the last step and possess the land! Dr. W. L. Watkinson, in The Bane 


and the Antidote. 
III Two Mitrs 


The Gift that Costs. In an appreciation of the late Emperor of Japan 
we read that it was sympathy with the nation as a family which was the 
dominant note with him,—an emotion translated into action by a frugal, at 
times an abstemious life in order to pour from his private purse instant and 
unstinted relief to the needy. 

Here we have the secret of all true giving—the gift bestowed at the cost of 
personal self-denial. We know of a church whose members themselves—almost 
entirely of the poorer class—not only support its ministry and the various 
branches of work attained to it, but also supplied last year f250 for for- 
eign missions, including the support of their own missionary on the Congo. 
Think of the self-denial thus involved. No wonder that such a church knows 
nothing of “arrested progress,” conversions are frequent, and its spiritual ac- 
tivities go with a swing! Thus the seed sown yields fruit an hundredfold. 
True giving receives back more than its gift. The Christian. 

Andy’s Mites. What took Andy to see the Infirmary on the public visiting 
day, it would be hard to tell. But Andy was a wide-awake little chap, and 
always ready for seeing sights. 

“And this here show is free,” said Andy to himself, studying the great red 
card hung out at the door, whereon it was stated that visitors would be ad- 
mitted on this first Monday in the month, between the hours of eleven and 
one. “Tain’t like the wax works, nor the fat woman; you just wipes your 
feet, and in you walk.” Andy didn’t mention the ceremony of taking off his 
hat, because he didn’t have any hat. 

So it happened that when the directors and lady managers and patrons and 
other folks were walking about the clean, airy wards, between rows of nar- 
row white beds, small Andy, having scraped his coarse shoes very clean 
stepped along after them. “My!” he said to himself, “did you ever think. 
Andy Stubbs, that there could be such a lot of sick people?” A 

When the directors and managers and patrons met in the reception room 
afterward, Andy ‘met” too, He didn’t know any reason why he shouldn’t 
and they offered him a big chair, as if he had been a patron at least. a 

There was a little talk from Dr. Guthrie, and then a prayer, that said, “Dear 
Lord, make us thankful that we are not lying here, and make us show we are 
thankful by helping those who must lie here.” 

After this visit, if you had watched Andy, the little street sweeper, you 
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might have seen him put a penny in the donation box every Monday; some- 
times he was rich enough to put in two, so he became himself a patron, and 
if all of those gentlemen in broadcloth had given as much in proportion to 
ne means, the Infirmary beds might have been made of eiderdown. Sun- 
eam. ; 

The Change in Manchuria. The Chinese do not give willingly, writes 
a missionary from China, but since the great awakening everywhere one sees 
gifts brought with great joy to advance the work. At Tie-lieng I found a 
gathering conducted entirely by the Chinese, and I saw with what joy they 
brought their gifts. One man brought on his back a sack of vegetables, 
marched up to the platform and put it down. He had no money, but he could 
give his produce. Out by the door stood a spotted calf. Perhaps the Lord 
will accept that. Another brought a musket, saying, “I think a great deal 
of that, but I have nothing else, so I will give it.” The women brought their 
jewels, gold and silver. One old woman—one could see that she was of the 
very poorest—came up and whispered that she had only one coin, which she 
would be glad to give; would it be accepted? ‘The little coin, worth only one- 
half cent, was thankfully received. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


The first great commandment given by the scribe was repeated by the Phari- 
sees every day. They had committed it to memory, but they had not com- 
mitted it to life. Love of one’s neighbor formed no part of their daily living, 
for they had no true conception of who their neighbor was. Is there danger 
that we may know the commandments without keeping them? Do we rightly 
understand their full meaning? Have we made the principle of love to our 
neighbor a ruling force in our lives? 

Our Prayer: O Father, how can we fail to love thy Son Jesus Christ as 
we study his life of self-forgetful love for thy erring children, and how can 
we fail to love thee as we see thy Divine Nature portrayed in that wonderful 
Life and learn about thy lovingkindness through his perfect knowledge of thee! 
Grant that we may prove our love by glad service in thy Kingdom. May we 
never grow weary in doing loving deeds to our brothers the wide world over. 
Teach us, too, the joy of giving, not out of our superfluity, but out of our 
living, to advance thy Kingdom here on earth. We ask this in the name of 
him who taught that love to thee and to our neighbor is the Greatest Com- 
mandment. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Business and the two Commandments. See “Changing Conditions of 
a Working Faith,” in The Survey, Feb. 3, 1912. 

2. Jesus as a controversilist. 

3. The art of giving. See The Survey, Dec. 28, 1912. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. To what does “Then” in the first verse refer? 
2. Describe the lamps and the oil vessels (Guide, p. 325.) 3. Why were 
lighted lamps essential at the wedding? (Guide, p. 336.) 4. Describe an 
oriental wedding procession. (Guide, p. 336.) 5. Why was the door shut at 
the wedding? (Guide, p. 336.) 6. Compare the wise and the foolish virgins 
with the wise and the foolish builders. (Lk. 6.46-49.) 7. What is said about 
watching in Mt. 24.42-51? 8 In Revelation? (Subject-Index of Bible.) 9. 
About being ready in Lk. 12.35-40? 10. About being shut out in Lk. 13.22-30? 

Questions to think about. 1. How did the wise virgins differ from the 
foolish? 2. In the interpretation of the parable, who are the wise virgins? 
3. Who are the foolish virgins? 4. What does the extra supply of oil signify? 
5. Who is the bridegroom? 6. What is meant by “the door was shut”? 7. 
A Boy Scout after listening to a sermon upon our Parable remarked: “If 
those women had been trained as scouts, the wise ones would have shared 
their oil with the foolish ones and then there wouldn’t have been all that 
bother.” Was he right? (Guide, p 338.) 8. What is meant by “watch” in 
verse 13? (Guide, p. 334.) 9. How can one best “watch” for Christ’s com- 
ing? (Guide, p. 340.) ' 

Note Book Work. Write VI. The Great Commandments, 
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Lesson XI—SEPTEMBER 13 


THE TEN VIRGINS 


Golden Text 
Watch therefore, for ye know not the day nor the hour. Mt. 25.13 


LESSON Matthew 25.1-13 READ Matthew 25.14-30 COMMIT verses 1-4 


! Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten virgins, who took their 
lamps, and went forth to meet the bridegroom. 2 And five of them were foolish. 
and five were wise. 3 For the foolish, when they took their lamps, took no oil 
with them; 4 but the wise took oil in their vessels with their lamps. 5 Now while 
the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered and slept. 6 But at midnight there is 
a cry, Behold, the bridegroom! Come ye forth to meet him. 7 Then all those vir- 
gins arose, and trimmed their lamps. 8 And the foolish said unto the wise, Give 
us of your oil; for our lamps are going out. 9 But the wise answered, saying, Per- 
adventure there will not be enough for us and you: go ye rather to them that sell, 
and buy for yourselves. {0 And while they went away to buy, the bridegroem 
came; and they that were ready went in with him to the marriage feast: and the 
door was shut. {! Afterward came also the other virgins, saying, Lord, Lord, open 
to us. {2 But he answered and said, Verily | say unto you, | know you not. [3 
Watch therefore, for ye know not the day nor the hour. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. Then. This word connects the parable with the time of Christ’s Second 
Coming, referred to in the last chapter, verses 36, 42, 44, 50.—The Kingdom 
of heaven. Here, the Church—Ten virgins. The number ten stood for a 
complete number. Admission to the Kingdom of Heaven will be granted to 
those who are like the wise virgins —Lamps. Or, torches, RVm—‘“The lamps 
are all that is outward in the life of professing Christians, as the oil is all 
that is inward.’—Went forth to meet the bridegroom. See Light from Orien- 
tal Life. In the interpretation of the parable the bridegroom represents Christ. 

2-3. Foolish. Imprudent. See p. 335—Wise. Prudent—Took no oil with 
them. ‘Took no extra supply of oil in vessels (verse 4), in addition to what 
their lamps contained. 

4-5. Took oil. “The meaning of the oil is manifest from the frequent 
occurrence of the image in scripture. It represents the reality of a living 
religion produced by the Holy Spirit. This is plain in the symbol of Ex. 
30.23-25, 30, and Ps. 45.7. The interpretation is given in Zech. 4. It sym- 
bolizes the Spirit not given by measure, Jn. 3.34, the Spirit of Christ, Rom. 
8.9, the holy unction, 1 Jn. 2.27” (Horton)—Slumbered. Nodded, drowsed. 
In Old English nappened, napped. 

9. Peradventure. It may be—There will not be enough for us and you. 
The answer is not selfish, for if they had given, their oil would not have 
sufficed for all, and there would have been no lights. In the application of 
the parable the thought is that the righteousness of one cannot help another. 
—Buy for yourselves. “The image is from Prov. 23.23. There was no ques- 
tion about the ability to buy; for the oil is without money and without price 
(Is. 55.1; Rev. 3.18). The only drawback was the want of time. It was too 
late” (FTorton). 

10. They went away to buy. Half an hour might elapse before the pro- 
cession arrived: See p. 336—They that were ready. Like Mt. 24.37-51, this 
parable teaches that they only are ready for the coming of Christ who are 
always ready, 

12-13. I know you not. See Jn. 10.14—Watch. This does not mean keep 
awake (the wise virgins slept as well as the foolish), but, Be mindful of his 
coming and be not found unprepared. “It is not enough to have a lively zeal 
st we must have, in addition, a perseverance that never tires” (Cal- 
vin). 
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THE TWO VIRGINS 
From a statue by Rinaldo Rinaldi, at Wellesley College 
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SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


8. Our lamps are going out. Let us remember that the kindling of the 
light is only part of the work that needs to be done. The other part is the 
sustaining and nourishing of the light when kindled: and if the first part is 
God's, the second part is ours. Much secret fellowship with God, much prayer- 
ful intercourse with him, nothing else than this will maintain my light, even 
though Christ himself has kindled it. I must watch, therefore, lest by 
indolence, or negligence, or worldliness, my prayer-life become a fickle and 
aa thing, and so my candle burn too low to be of any use. Dr. G. H. 

nignt. 

10. They that were ready went in with him to the marriage feast. More 
and more the jaw of the Christian life seems to me to be this—that Christ the 
Savior comes to every man, and that they that are watching for him and ex- 
pecting him know him when he comes, and enter with him into some higher 
life. They that were ready went in with him to the marriage; these words 
of the old parable tell the whole story. Ah, yes, as we look back over our own 
life, how sudden always have been the comings of the Son of Man! The 
deepest experiences of our life have taken us unawares. In such an hour as 
we thought not the Son of Man has come. ‘To be so possessed with the con- 
viction that God is around us always, and may show himself to us in any 
commonest moment, that we are always alert and ready to receive him— 
that is the true condition of the soul. Phillips Brooks, in The Law of Growth. 

In a beautiful way the parable contrasts the wisdom and the folly of being and 
not being ready to welcome the Messiah-king, when he should come, whether 
that be soon or late. When thinking of the progress of the Kingdom, particularly 
in these days of such marvelous missionary acceleration, it is well to emphasize 
wise preparations. 

It is particularly interesting to look back from our present point of ad- 
vantage in the history of modern missions to be impressed with the remarkable 
wisdom of early pioneers and later builders in prosecuting policies and activi- 
ties. At the beginning of the modern missionary enterprise the Bible might be 
read by comparatively few people of the earth in their own language. Before 
any great triumph of Christian teachings could begin, the Bible must be trans- 
lated into the various dialects and languages of the world. This undertaking 
was the first to engage the industry of missionaries and the interest of those 
supporting them. ‘This work has grown till now the Bible, in some form, has 
been translated into over five hundred dialects and languages. The growth 
of Bible Societies has been such for a century that colporteurs and agents are 
now riding and walking in cities, over prairies, upon the mountains, along the 
untracked wastes of civilization, wherever people are, attempting to place be- 
fore them the precious work of God, that can make every one “wise unto sal- 
vation.” ‘This work, which certainly is the vanguard of real missionary pro- 
gress, is one of the preparations that the Christian church has been making 
for the coming of the King. Condensed from Kingdom Comments. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


3. The foolish, when they took their lamps, took no oil with them. The 
lamps and oil vessels were of earthenware, of such shape as our illustration 
shows. The handle of the lamp is only 
large enough for a finger to pass through 
it, the wick passes through the hole at the 
top in the pointed end, and the oil is 
poured through the opening near the 
handle. At the present day paraffin oil, 
crude castor-oil, or olive oil is used. The 
ordinary lamp holds only a few table-z 
spoonfuls of oil and does not burn over <8 
two hours without replenishing, hence the 
necessity for the oil vessels which the 
foolish maidens neglected to bring with 
them. 

6. At midnight there is a cry, Behold, the bridegroom! Come ye forth to 
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meet him. The bride and her attendants were in her own home awaiting the 
coming of the bridegroom from his home, or they had already gone to the 
bridegroom’s home there to await his return from the house of a relative, 
whither he had gone to celebrate with his friends.- Both customs seem to 
have prevailed among the Jews in these times. In either case, the bride’s 
friends must go out and meet the procession, and sing a hymn of welcome. 
The lighted lamps were most essential, for they symbolized joy and welcome: 
extinguished lamps were symbolical of mourning and death. Hence the con- 
sternation among the foolish virgins when they saw their lights going out 
and realized that they had no oil with which to replenish them. 

The way in which the coming of the bridegroom is heralded is thus de- 
scribed by Dr. Mackie in “Bible Manners and Customs.” As the procession 
starts flowing torches are held aloft by special bearers and lighted candles 
are handed at the door to each visitor as he goes out. A great crowd has 
meanwhile assembled on the balconies, garden-walls, and flat roofs of the 
houses on each side of the road. It is always an impressive spectacle to watch 
the passage of such a brilliant retinue under the starry stillness of an oriental 
night. The illumination of the torches and candles not only makes the pro- 
cession itself a long, winding array of moving lights, but throws into sharp 
relief the white dresses and thronging faces of the spectators seen against the 
sombre walls and dark sky. The bridegroom is the center of interest. Voices 
are heard whispering, “There he is! there he is!” From time to time women 
raise their voices in the peculiar shrill, wavering shriek by which joy is ex- 
pressed at,marriages and other times of family and public rejoicing. The 
sound is heard at a great distance, and is repeated by other voices in adyance 
of the procession, and thus intimation is given of the approach half an hour 
or more before the marriage escort arrives. 

10. The door was shut. It was shut, 
says Van Lennep, in order to avoid the 
possibility of violent men entering and 
carrying off jewelry, costly garments, 
and even the bride herself. The tardy 
virgins who finally came crying, “Lord, 
Lord, open to us,” could not, of course, 
be admitted: for that the bridegroom 
was too wary. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEO- 
GRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


is 
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Review Questions. What parables 
have we already had about the Judg- 
ecleneataene tines a eee fee gh aoe ay learned 
ana : ; rom each? ell the parable a v 
studied in which the Kingdom of Heaven is likened to a weds tall the 
lesson about Watchfulness which we studied the First Quarter. 

Between the Last Lesson and This. Perhaps it was after Jesus’ remark 
about the value of the gift of two mites which the poor woman cast into the 
treasury that the visit of the Greeks occurred, who had come seeking Jesus; 
read Jn. 12,20-50. As Jesus left the temple with his disciples, they wished 
him to stop and admire the building; instead, he predicted its destruction. 

When they reached the Mount of Olives, the disciples—Peter, James, John 
and Andrew, according to Mark—asked him what should be the sign of his 
coming and of the end of the world, referring to his words in regard to the 
temple and his words before the multitudes that “Ye shall not see me hence- 
forth, till ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord” 
(Mt. 23.39). In answer, Jesus gave the long discourse recorded in chapters 
twenty-four and twenty-five of Matthew. In mystical language he spoke about 
the future, the destruction of Jerusalem, the coming of the Son of God, the 
end of the age. The day and hour of his second coming are known only to 
the Father. They must be prepared. After giving a series of illustrations 
showing how unexpected would be that coming, he spoke three parables that 
illustrate the judgment—the Ten Virgins, the Talents, and the Sheep and the 
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The Special Character of the Parable of the Ten Virgins. It is the air 
of expectancy that pervades it which gives the parable its character, Phillips 
Brooks points out. It all looks forward. It is busied with the future, not the 
past. The waiting virgins, the sleepless eyes, the well-filled lamps and then 
the hurried stir, the rustling garments, the passing voices, and the opening and 
closing of doors,—all the movement is expectant, and is full of one idea: 
Be ready, for a future is coming—new issues—new destinies—new duties. 
Forget the past! Look forward! That is the tone of the parable, and it is 
the tone of the Gospel always. Stretching out into an infinite distance, it 
shows the endless future of human life. It lays its hand upon every soul that 
is asleep and says, “Wake, for your work is not done yet.” New developments 
of truth, new perfections of character, and infinite plans of God in which we 
are to take part,—these are the burden of the Gospel, and of the fruit of these 
the Parable of the Ten Virgins is full. It is all alive with expectancy. It is 
a Parable of the Future. “Behold, the Bridegroom cometh!” 

Time and Place. Turn to the map on p. 283 and notice the location of 
the Mount of Olives. This range of hills is separated from the temple hill 
by the Kidron Valley (or Valley of Jehoshaphat). Keep in mind that it is 
now late on Tuesday afternoon of Passion Week, and that Jesus well knew 
“his hour” had well-nigh come, when his disciples would be left without his 
visible presence. 

Chronology of Passion Week. See page 283 and page 435. 

Lesson Outline. I. Five Wise and Five Foolish Virgins, 1-5. II. The 
Approach of the Bridegroom, 6-7. IJI. The Conversation between the Fool- 
ish and the Wise Virgins, 8-9. IV. The Wise Virgins Admitted to the Feast 
and the Door Shut, to. V. The Foolish Virgins Crave Admittance and are 
Refused, 11. VI. The Lesson, 13. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


Have you noticed how often Jesus teaches by contrasts? It is the conduct 
of the Good Samaritan set over against that of the Priest and the Levite which 
shows in full relief the latter’s guilt; similarly, Mary’s peaceful attitude is 
contrasted with Martha’s tormenting worry; Dives’ abundance with Lazarus’ 
misery; the gratitude of the Samaritan with the ingratitude of the nine other 
lepers; the publican’s humility with the Pharisee’s self-righteousness; the con- 
duct of the men who made a large return in pounds and talents with that of 
the men who hid the pound in a napkin and buried the talent in the earth; the 
want of the woman of two mites, with the superabundance of the rich givers; 
the wisdom of the five wise virgins with the folly of the five foolish virgins. 
Teaching by means of contrasts is forcible teaching. The beauty of goodness 
throws a limelight upon the ugliness of badness without unduly exploiting the 
badness. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


Begin at once by destribing an eastern wedding scene, explaining the cus- 
toms, the lamps which the girl friends of the bride carried, the procession, 
etc.; see p. 336. Tell the parable by scenes: at the bridegroom’s home; the 
starting of the procession; at the bride’s home, waiting; the approach of the 
bridegroom; the stir in the bride’s home; the consternation among the foolish 
virgins; the conversation; the departure to get oil; the happiness of the 
maidens who were ready to go with the bridal procession; the return of the 
five foolish maidens and their lament. Show Piloty’s picture of the Ten Vir- 
gins, Wilde 128. Call for the Golden Text and explain that the one is “watch- 
ing” who is “ready.” ; : Me 

Watch was the name of a bright dog belonging to an English minister. 
The dog followed his master everywhere, even to church where he always lay 
down by the door and waited till church was over. One morning the minister 
was reading the words of our Golden Text. When he said “Watch” the dog, 
who had seemed to be asleep, heard that word. He pricked up his ears, rose 
to his feet, and stood eagerly waiting. Again the minister repeated the words, 
and this time the dog trotted down the aisle as fast as he could, and on up 
the steps to his master’s side. The minister could not help smiling and patting 
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the dog’s head, as he told his hearers that if they were as ready to hear their 
Sad Master's call and as quick to obey, they did not need the lesson of our 
parable. 

Ask your pupils if they ever do as those five foolish virgins did, put off doing 
a duty till it is too late. Do they ever say “Not now,” “Tomorrow”? A prince 
who was in command of a company of soldiers in Zululand was told that the 
Zulus were surrounding his camp and he must get away at once. “O, let us 
stay ten minutes longer and drink our coffee!” was the prince’s answer. In 
that ten minutes they might have made their escape, but before that time was 
over the enemy came and the prince was killed. “That was always his great 
fault, even when he was a little boy,” his sad-hearted mother said afterwards. 
“He always wanted to wait. He was always asking for ten minutes more.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. At the end of a long point of land extending into 
a beautiful lake in Switzerland, far from the beaten track of tourists, a traveler 
chanced upon a beautiful villa. He knocked at the garden gate and an aged 
gardener undid its heavy fastenings and bade him enter. The aged man 
seemed glad to see him and showed him around the wonderful garden. “How 
long have you been here?” the traveler asked. “Twenty-four years.” “And 
how often has your master been here meanwhile?” “Four times.” “When 
was he last here?” “Twelve years ago.’ “He writes often?” “Never once.” 
“From whom do you receive your pay?’ “His agent in Mailand.” “But he 
comes here often?” “He has never been here.” “Who does come, then?” 
“T am almost always alone—it is very, very seldom that even a stranger 
comes.” “Yet you have the garden in such perfect order, everything flourish- 

‘ing; as if you were expecting your master’s coming tomorrow!” “As if he 
were coming today, sir, today!” exclaimed the old man. This is the thought 
of our beautiful parable, the duty of being ready for our Lord’s coming today, 
though his coming may be far in the future. What is the parable? 

For Older Pupils. You recall that in Dante’s dream there was a place 
called Ante-Purgatory, a place inhabited by the spiritually slothful, the pro- 
crastinators, who in life kept postponing all thoughts about salvation till it 
was too late, and they died unrepentant and unabsolved. In Ante-Purgatory 
they were condemned to a long, weary waiting, for a period thirty times as 
long as the term of their procrastination, before they could be admitted to 
Purgatory. The danger of unpreparedness, the peril of delay, Dante’s alle- 
gory teaches. These are the lessons of our parable. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


I Goopnrss Not TRANSFERABLE 


Should the Wise Virgin have given Some of her Oil to the Foolish 
Virgin? At Wellesley College the two virgins are portrayed in marble: the 
foolish virgin holds her empty lamp in one hand while she stretches out the 
other hand beseechingly to the wise virgin, and the latter has one hand uplifted 
as if to guard her supply of oil. The pathetic, despairing face of the foolish 
virgin moved Emerson to say, “She should have given her the oil.” Do you 
think so? Was the wise virgin selfish? Mr. William M. Taylor, in “The 
Parables of Our Lord,” gives us in answer this argument of the former owner 
of the piece of statuary. “If you and your neighbor have each signed a bill 
for a certain sum on a certain date, and you by dint of economy have been 
able to lay by just enough to meet your own obligation, while your neighbor 
wasting his hours on trifles, has made no provision for the day of settlement : 
and if, on the morning on which the bills fall due, he should come beseeching you 
to give him some of your money to help him pay his debt—would you give it to 
him?” This argument shows the injustice of the foolish virgin’s request and 
the futility of granting it, for then neither of them would have had oil enough 
to meet the wedding procession. Moreover, as Mr. Taylor adds, the parable 
treats of character, and that may always be labeled “not transferable.” 

Second-hand Religion. A girl in Minnesota, last Christmas thought out 
a new idea in Christmas presents. Instead of spending her money on personal 
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gifts, she wrote to the “New York Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor” a letter which, in Part, can thus :— 

“Please find enclosed a draft, which is a Christmas gift to ‘Sea Breeze Hos- 
pital’ in the names of my friends, of whom I send a list. 

This year, instead of Christmas gifts for them, I wish to send the amount 
I usually spend for many trifles, to the Sea Breeze children. I shall write my 
friends accordingly. The amount inclosed is sent in their names—as_ their 
gifts, not mine—and I have wondered if you would be willing to send each 
an acknowledgment of the gift. I am asking them also to send what they ex- 
pected to spend for me to you for the children.” ‘To complete her little scheme 
she sent a list of the several sums with which each friend was to be credited 
out of the sum total of her check, and also twenty decorated post cards addressed 
to the twenty names on her list. Each friend, therefore, would receive, when 
her plan was carried out, the thanks of the hospital for a personal gift to it. It 
was a well-thought-out affair, and of undoubted value both to the hospital and 
herself, so far as her generosity went. But in thinking it over, the mind 
stumbles over one obstinate question: “What reality or pleasure was there 
in those gifts on the part of the twenty friends? Could generosity be trans- 
ferred, as the dollars and cents were, to their account?” 

Goodness of all kinds, indeed, is always stamped, “Not transferable”’ It 
takes some people a long time to understand this. Some never understand 
it at all. There are some young men and women who rely upon the family 
goodness to save them. “Yes, I know that I’m not behaving right,” said a 
youth in a great city to a friend who sought to turn him toward religion, “but 
my mother’s prayers count for something. She’s a saint, and her prayers will 
be answered in the end for me.” In a superstitious sort of way, he relied 
upon the overbalancing of his sins by his mother’s holiness. Meanwhile his 
character was going to ruin, and he was making no effort at all toward first- 
hand goodness. 

“Oh, I let my sister do all the charity for the family,’ was a girl’s careless 
answer the other day, when asked to help a kindergarten for the blind. That 
very girl would have resisted with all her might the proposal that her sister 
should do all the gayety or fine dressing for the family. Those, she was de- 
termined to share in, because they were real pleasures to her—but charity? 
Why, there was no fun about that. Grace could have it all and welcome, and 
she herself was delighted to get off at secondhand. 

Perhaps that is why some Christians have so little joy in their religion. 
They are getting it at secondhand,—their prayers are done by their pastor; 
their giving by the more generous members of the church; their praise by 
the choir. The Christianity around them holds them up and keeps them from 
sinking, but they themselves are utterly inert. How can they have the joy 
and the inspiration of real, first-hand Christian living? Prayer at first-hand, 
praise straight from the heart, personal and loving help to men, daily and 
direct service to God—these elements of goodness are not transferable; their 
dividends of happiness are payable only to their actual possessors. Goodness, 
and the joy of goodness, must be personally reached, or not at all. Condensed 
from an article in Forward. 


II THe Passinc Day or Grack 


The Tragedy of the Light that Failed! The fact that their “lamps are 
going out’ shows that those they represent have a measure of grace. They 
possess the vital thing in insufhcient measure. | : 

It is manifestly possible that we outlive our faith. Either the events of life 
or the doubtful reasonings quench the light of high belief, and leave us like 
the explorer of the catacombs whose torch is extinguished. Our love may wax 
cold, and its sweet light glimmer to extinction. Our duties of meditation, 
prayer, and worship may little by little be neglected, until we no longer have 
pleasure in them. We may permit our character to lose its spirituality until 
the power of godliness departs and nothing is left but the form. Almost in- 
sensibly our enthusiasm for service may wane until no remnant of Christian 
work is left in our hand. ; me 

Let me be solicitous that my lamp is kept brightly burning. This is the grand 
point. Daily may I replenish the soul with sacred oil. Then, when my candle 
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of natural life fails and flickers, my spiritual life shall glow into the glory of 
the King’s banquet. Dr. W. L. Watkinson, in the Quiet Hour. 

Time Enough! A minister was once thoughtfully considering what he 
should preach about the next Sunday. He began to wonder what warning 
was most needed by his congregation, and then he fell asleep, and in his dream 
was transported to a conference of evil spirits, who were discoursing how 
best they could lead the greatest number of men to destruction. “I know 
how,” said one of them. “I will go into the world and declare that there is 
no God.” “No,” said the evil spirit who was presiding; “that will not avail, 
for nature shows too plainly that there is a God.” “I can do it,” said another, 
“for I will go to men and say, there is indeed a God, but you need not fear 
him; for death ends all, there is no judgment after death.” “No, that will be 
of no use, either,” declared their chief; “for it is written on men’s hearts and 
they cannot free themsclves from it that death does not end all and there will 
be a time of judgment.” Then a third announced his plan: “I will go into the 
world and say that there is a God, that death does not end all, that there is a 
judgment, that some will go to never-ending bliss and others into never-ending 
torment. And I will tell them that they can only attain the joy of Heaven 
through Jesus Christ; he alone is the Way, they must turn to him and have 
their sins forgiven. All this will I tell them, and then I will add a little lie of 
two words. Time enough!” “Good!” said the presiding evil spirit, “you have 
hit it, you will succeed; go!” 

I do not know what subject the minister chose when he awoke from his 
dream, but I think it must have been the parable of the Ten Virgins. 


III Wartcs THEREFORE 


Watch, therefore, for ye Know not the Day nor the Hour. What an 
incentive there is to watchfulness in the uncertainty of the future Phillips 
Brooks tells us in these words from “The Law of Growth” :— 

I suppose that it would not be possible to get a better idea of what Jesus 
meant by the watchfulness that would become the character of one who was 
always looking for his undated coming, than we should have if we could under- 
stand perfectly the strange and subtle influence which the uncertainty and ap- 
parent infiniteness of the life before him has upon a child. The alertness, the 
receptivity, the modesty, the eagerness, and easy enlargement or readiness for 
great things, which belong to the best childhood, seem to me to be the very 
qualities which the Gospel is always trying to make in Christians, and all these 
qualities belong eventually to the uncertainty with which a child’s future hovers 
before his eyes. 

There are old men whom living has disenchanted with life. And if they 
look into it they will see that what has gone out of life is simply its uncertainty. 
Once, when they got up in the morning, they wondered what they would do 
that day; they thought of a hundred things that might happen before the sun 
went down. Now, they know just what they will do at every hour of the 
day. Life is certain to become dull and uninteresting and weary to an old 
man, to every man as he grows old, unless some future beyond life opens be- 
fore him, which shall be to his old age all that the yet untried life was to his 
boyish dreams. Is there any possible thing that can replace it for you? Only 
that opening of another future, with new uncertainties, which has turned many 
an old man into a child again as he stood at the gateway of the Everlasting 
Life. When this life is exhausted, when its crooked streets have all been 
trodden to the end, still the interest need not have gone out of living if only 
from the hilltop of experience new and untrodden ways open themselves be- 
fore us, rolling on into the mystery of eternity. Then one may die with as 
true vitality, as eager curiosity, as he has ever lived. To him the interest of 
life is still preserved, as alone it can be preserved, by the power of an un- 
certain future. 

“Is You Ready?” ‘There is a beautiful story told of a sermon preached 
upon this subject by a little lad in a sleeping-car. His father and mother left 
him asleep in a lower berth and went back to the observation car to enjoy the 
grand scenery through which they were passing. An hour later a rough-look- 
ing fellow entered the car and asked, “Anybody here got a kid what’s dressed 
in a red night-gown and sings like a bird?” The father and mother jumped 
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to their feet in fear, but the man reassured them. “There ain’t nothing the 
matter with him,” he said, “the matter’s with us. You're a parson, ain’t you? 
The kid, he’s been singin’ to us—an’ talkin’. If you don’t mind, we’d take it 
mighty good of you to come with me.” 

The minister followed him till they reached the smoking-compartment of 
the thirteenth car ahead. They opened the door and stopped to listen. Upon 
a table stood the little boy, his face flushed, his voice shrill and sweet. “Js 
you ready?” he cried, insistently. “My papa says the Bridegroom is Jesus, an’ 
he wants everybody to be ready when he comes, just ’cause he loves you.” 
And then he sang, “Are you ready for the Bridegroom when he comes?” 

“He’s sung it over’n over,” whispered the man, “’nd I couldn’t stan’ no more. 
He said you'd pray, parson.” As the father entered the boy said to him, “They 
want to get ready,” and then he snuggled in his father’s arms while his father 
prayed, as he never had prayed before, for the men gathered about the child. 

Soon the father carried his boy back to the sleeping car where his mother 
was anxiously awaiting his coming, and then returned to talk with the men. 
Four of them decided that night to “get ready.” 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


“Opportunity is like a pitched ball: the time to hit it is before it passes the 
plate.” 

Borrowed faith is worthless as religious capital. Dr. H. F. Cope. : 

Live in the present that you may be ready for the future. Charles Kingsley. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


The foolish virgins were not hostile to the bridegroom, they did nothing 
against him; they were left in the outer darkness for sins of omission, not 
commission. “What must I do to be lost?” an evangelist has had printed on 
one side of a card and on the other the one word, “Nothing.” 

Our Prayer (Christina Rossetti’s): From lamps going out, gone out; from 
any light that shineth not to the glory of our Heavenly Father, from such 
temporal love and joy as forfeit eternal love and joy, deliver us, deliver all 
men, O Lord. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Jesus’ teachings about the advent. a 
2. Reserve power: physical, mental, spiritual. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. What does Rev. 19.11-16 say about the exalta- 
tion of the Judge? 2. What does Acts 17.31 say about the Judge of the world? 
3. Give the “Shepherd of Jebel _Nur’s” words about the selfishness of goats. 
(Guide, p. 344.) 4. What does Prov. 19.17 say about one who has pity on the 
poor? 5. How did the Jews regard the duty of visiting the sick? (Guide, 
p. 344.) 6. When was Paul taught that what he did to others was done to 
Christ? (Acts 22.4, 8.) 7. Tell Dr. Mabie’s parable, p. 343, and explain how 
it interprets one part of our parable. 8. What is the lesson common to the 
three parables of the Ten Virgins, the Talents, and the Last Judgment? 9, 
This is our last parable: how many have we had this year? 10. Which are 
told by Matthew. 11. Which by Mark? 12. Which by Luke? 

Questions to think about. 1. Why was it natural to call the righteous 
sheep and the unrighteous goats? (Guide, p. 342.) 2. Sheep and goats natur- 
ally separate into two folds: from this what deduction may be made concern- 
ing the separation of the good and the evil? 3. To whom had Jesus told the 
disciples that the place on his right hand and on his left in glory belonged? 
4. In what sense was the Kingdom prepared for those on the right hand of 
the Judge? (Guide, p. 342.) 5. Does the parable teach that one’s future fate 
depends solely upon the deeds of charity done here? (Guide, p. 343.) 6. 
Would you be willing to have the character you have already attained settle 
your future life? 7. What reason for missions is there in the picture of the 
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THE JUDGMENT OF THE NATIONS 
Golden Text 


Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of these 
least, ye did it not unto me. Mt. 25.45 


STUDY. Matthew 25.31-46 COMMIT verses 34-36 


31 But when the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the angels with 
him, then shall he sit on the throne of his glory: 32 and before him shall be gathered 
all the nations: and he shall separate them one from another, as the shepherd 
separateth the sheep from the goats; 33 and he shall set the sheep on his right 
hand, but the goats on the left. 34 Then shall the King say unto them on his right 
hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, Inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world: 35 for | was hungry, and ye gave me to eat; I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink; | was a stranger, and ye took me in; 36 naked, and 
ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me; | was in prison, and ye came unto me. 
37 Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee hungry, 
and fed thee? or athirst, and gave thee drink? 38 And when saw we thee a 
stranger, and took thee in? or naked, and clothed thee? 39 And when saw we 
thee sick, or in prison, and came unto thee? 

40 And the King shall answer and say unto them, Verily | say unto you, Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto 
me. 4{f Then shall he say also unto them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into the eternal fire which is prepared for the devil and his angels: 42 for 
! was hungry and ye did not give me to eat; | was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink 
43 | was a stranger, and ye took me not in; naked, and ye clothed me not; sick, and 
in prison and ye visited me not. 44 Then shall they also answer, saying, Lord, when 
saw we thee hungry, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did 
not minister unto thee? 45 Then shall he answer them saying, Verily I say unto 
you, Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of these least, ye did it not unto me. 46 
And these shall go away into eternal punishment; but the righteous into eternal life. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


BL, When the Son of man shall come in his glory. Compare Mt. 24.30; 
25.0) 010, 

32. Before him shall be gathered all the nations. “All the nations naturally 
suggests the heathen peoples as distinct from the Jews, though the latter may 
be included, notwithstanding the fact that in one respect their judgment day 
had already come, 24.15-22” (Exbositor’s Greek Testament)—He shall separate 
them one from another. God will judge the world in righteousness by The 
Man whom he hath ordained, Acts 17.31. 

33. The sheep . . . the goats. Those who trust in God, the righteous, 
are often called jis sheep in the Scriptures, and it is natural.to represent the 
genuine Christians by the sheep and the spurious ones by the goats. A goat is 
“selfishness on legs’: see p. 344.—On his right hand . . . on the left. 
See p. 344. “Tristram and Ftrrer both remark that while sheep and goats 
often browse together, at the time of folding they separate into two flocks of 
their own accord. The segregation of the last judgment, on the principle of 
like to like, will perhaps be automatic.” 

34. The King. The Son of Man, verse 31, the Christ. Compare Rev. 19.16 
—Inherit the kingdom. See Lk. 12.32——Prepared for you from-the foundation 
of the world. “The thought of God from the beginning looked towards those 
who by such conduct would inherit such a reward” (Horton). 

_ 35: Ye gave me. The One Volume Commentary holds that the persons being 
judged are all professing Christians, and therefore the judgment proceeds ac- 
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cording to works, by which a living is distinguished from a dead faith, Jas, 2.14- 
26. We may, however, take ‘“‘all nations” to mean all nations, and still understand 
that Jesus did not teach that the only question at the Judgment will be whether 
or not one has been benevolent, nor that actions alone count. Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto one of these my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me, he 
explains. The deeds mentioned are done “unto Christ,” they show that the 
doer has a vital, personal relationship to Christ, and “it is personal relation 
to Christ as acted out in the life that will fix eternal destiny.” It is the spirit 
that lies back of what you do or say that counts. Lives of unselfishness in- 
dicate the possession of the Spirit of God, they are the hall-mark of the Chris- 
tian—I was a stranger and ye took me in. I was herborouless (harborless), 
and ye herborouden (harbored) me, Wycliffe’s Version. 

36-37. Naked. Poorly clad—Then shall the righteous answer him. ‘They 
are sincerely humble. 

40-41. With verse 40 coinpare Mt. 10.42; Prov. 19.17—Depart from me, ye 
cursed, Or, Depart from me under a curse, RVm. They had brought about 
their own downfall—Ye that worship iniquity, Mt. 7.23—Prepared for the 
devil and his angels. “Jewish eschatology assigned to Satan and his supporters 
special punishment, as in Jude 6; 2 Pet. 2.4” (Slater). 

45. Ye did it not unto me. This is the important clause here. See p. 346. 

46. Eternal. The Greek word aildéos, translated eternal, means strictly 
age-long, not everlasting. “But the doctrine of the future states must ulti- 
mately rest on deeper considerations than those supplied by verbal interpreta- 
tion.” Over this word eternal and around the nature of the punishment, count- 
less theological battles have been fought. The horrors of hell are not often 
described in modern sermons; we are content to admit that we do not know 
what “eternal punishment” will be, but the one “doctrine clear’ which all Chris- 
tians must believe, is that it will make a vast difference in the hereafter whether 
one has lived on earth like the Apostle Paul or like the Emperor Nero. There 
is a reckoning. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


31. He shall separate them. 

Only one Judge is just; for only One 
Knoweth the hearts of men; and hearts alone 
Are guilty or guiltless. Sir Edwin Arnold. 

34. Inherit the Kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world. 
Slowly and painlessly consciousness returned. He looked about him and re- 
membered. It seemed but a moment, and yet the life he had lived on earth 
was as far from him as if he had died a century ago. In the stillness and 
measureless quiet which enfolded him after those last agonizing hours he 
knew that he had already entered into rest. So deep was the peace which fell 
softly as if from the vast heights above him that he felt no curiosity and was 
without fear. He was in a new life and he must find his place in it, but he 
was content to wait; and while he waited his thought went swiftly back to 
the days when, a little child, he looked up at the sky and wondered if the stars 
were the lights in the streets of heaven. One by one the years rose out of 
the depths of his memory and he recalled, step by step, all the way he had 
come: childhood, youth, manhood and age. He read with deepening interest 
the story of his life, all his thoughts, his words, the things he had done and 
left undone. And as he read he knew what was good and what was ill; every- 
thing was clear, not only in the unbroken record of what he had been, but in 
a sudden perception of what he was. At last he knew himself. And while 
he pondered, one stood beside him, grave and calm and sweet with the purity 
that is perfect strength. Into the face which turned toward him, touched with 
the light of immortal joy, he looked up and asked, “When shall I be judged?’ 
And the answer came: “You have judged yourself. You may go where you 
will.’ Hamilton W. Mabie, in Parables of Life. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


32. As the shepherd separateth the sheep from the goats. “’Tis a land of 
many goats, our Cilicia,’ he said, smiling, as we paused amid a mixed flock 
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on the rocky ascent to watch their immemorial ways. The shepherd’s outcry 
and a quick commotion we heard—there was a sudden affray of the droll crea- 
tures. The fierce whack of charging heads, the bleating of terror-stricken 
sheep, the mingled shouts and soft calls.of the hurrying shepherd as he strove 
to part them and to quell the wrath of one and the consternation of the other— 
it was all serious enough, that lonely little tumult on the sky-bound height. 
Yet so ludicrous were their mannish, gravely shaken beards, their weird battle- 
bleats and grotesque antics in charge and recoil, that we who looked on from 
a safe distance waked the mountain with shouts of laughter. 

“What in the world is the matter with them?’ we asked. 

“Ah—they are just goats, just goats! Now you can fancy what was in the 
Master’s mind when he said he would part folk, a day coming, ‘as the shep- 
herd separateth the sheep from the goats.’ Think of his watching a scene 
like that and saying in his heart, “There, ‘twill be even so!’ ’Tis a passing fine 
way, you see, of picturing what no man of us can explain, try as we will. You 
will ofttimes be minded of that sight. I warrant—those black, butting creatures 
parted from the white and gentle sheep. Ah, they are a heady, quarrelsome 
stock, these goats! Climbing everywhere, devouring anything—why, sirs, pity 
them as we may, they are like selfishness on legs! All day the shepherd must 
ward his sheep from them as well as he can, and when folding-time comes 
he must make sure of shutting them off for the common weal. And that, I 
take it, is like the judgment. Goat nature must be parted from kindly folk— 
so my thoughts often run, here where goats are on the hills.” Condensed from 
The Shepherd of Jebel Nur, by William Allen Knight. 

33. He shall set the sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left. In 
Plato’s “Republic,” Er the Pamphylian is allowed to see the judgment after 
death executed by the judges of the underworld. The judges sit between two 
gaps, one leading to heaven, the other to hell. “After passing sentence, the 
judges commanded the just to take the road to the right upwards through the 
heaven, and fastened in front of them some symbol of the judgment which 
had been given; while the unjust were ordered to take the road downward to 
the left, and also carried behind them evidence of all their evil deeds.” One 
Volume Commentary. 

36. I was sick, and ye visited me, Visitation of the sick was a duty uni- 
versally acknowledged among the Jews. The great Jewish doctor Maimon- 
ides holds that this duty takes precedence of all other good works, and the Tal- 
mud goes even so far as to assert that whoever visits the sick shall deliver his 
soul from Gehenna. A rabbi declared that God clothed the naked (Gen. 3.21) 
and so should we; he visited the sick (Gen. 18.1) ; he comforted the mourners 
(Gen, 25.11); and he buried the dead (Dt. 35.6); leaving us in all this an 
example that we should follow in his footsteps. Dr. Edersheim, in Sketches 
of Jewish Social Life. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. In the parable of Dives and Lazarus what had the rich 
man done that sent him to the place of torment after death? What was it 
that he had not done that condemned him? In the parable of the Ten Virgins 
what was it the five foolish virgins had done that shut them out of the feast? 
What was it they had not done that was their undoing? When one of the 
disciples once asked Jesus “Are they few that are saved?” what was his answer? 
Jesus then described the coming of many to the closed door and the house- 
holder’s claim that he knew them not; what did they protest, and how did 
Jesus reply? 

The Parables of the Judgment. In chapters 24 and 25 of Matthew we have 
the words of Jesus spoken to his disciples on the Mount of Olives in answer 
to their question, “Tell us, what shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the 
end of the world?” Our lesson is the conclusion of the whole discourse, in 
which Jesus describes the great judgment scene by means of a parable. 

In the Parable of the Ten Virgins, it was not what the foolish virgins had 
done, but what they had failed to do, that shut them out in the outer dark- 
nes:. In the Parable of the Talents, which followed, it was again neglect that 
caused the unprofitable servant to be cast into the outer darkness where there 
was weeping and gnashing of teeth; he had failed to use and increase the 
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talent entrusted to him. In the Parable of the Judgment of the Nations it 
is for sins of omission that some are sent away into eternal punishment. ‘The 
first parable demands vigilance; the second, fidelity; the third, practical service. 
The thought of all three parables is that this life is preparatory to the next, 
that duty well done here is the right preparation for eternal blessedness. 

Time and Place. See the last lesson. “Sitting there, a wearied Man on 
the Mount of Olives, with the Valley of Jehoshaphat (Kidron) at his feet, 
which the Jews regarded as the scene of the final judgment, Jesus declared 
himself to be the Judge of the world. Calvary was less than three days off, 
when he spoke thus. The contrast between the vision of the future and the 
reality of the present is overwhelming.” 

Chronology of Passion Week. See page 283 and page 435. 

Lesson Outline. I. The Judge, 31. II. The Judgment, 32-33. III. The 
Fate of those who Ministered to Christ, 34-40. IV. The Fate of those who 
Failed to Minister to Christ, 41-46. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


Notice the full repetitions in this parable. It is such repetitions of words that 
little children love to hear: you have noted their delight in the repetitions of 
phrases which occur in fairy tales. When wisely used they appeal to the adult 
mind as well. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


Of course you have played with cardboard letters and have tried to see who 
could make the most words out of certain letters. One day a little girl had 
made the word good with her letters. She thought a moment and then she 
cried joyfully: “Oh, I can make two lovely words out of that one word—‘go’ 
and ‘do’.” We are all of us going and doing kind things to others and then 
we are good; or else we are not doing them and then we are not good. Jesus 
told his disciples on that last busy Tuesday of his life a parable in which he 
divided all peoples into two classes of those who do kind things for his sake 
and those who don’t do them. He called the good people sheep and the people 
who were not good he called goats. That was because sheep are good, gentle 
and obedient, while goats are stubborn, wild and selfish. 

Tell your pupils how the Eastern shepherd separates the sheep from the 
goats, as described on p. 344, and then tell the parable, using all the repetitions. 
Say nothing about the “eternal fire,” calling it merely the place of punishment. 
Call for the Golden Text and talk about what each one can do for Jesus. There 
is a beautiful story that comes from Japan which will leave the right thought 
with your pupils. 

Ishimoto was a little Japanese girl so weak and feeble that she could only 
turn her head from side to side, but could not move her body at all. Her 
mother thought she would die, and she left the little thing in the street. A 
kind woman took the child to the Christian hospital. There she lived on and 
grew in mind and soul, but she was never able to leave her bed. Kind friends 
told her about Jesus, and she learned to love him. When she heard our para- 
ble she was very sad, for she thought she could never do anything for Jesus. 
“My dear ‘Moto, ” said the nurse, “cheer up. Jesus will take from you what 
he cares much for. You have a body that cannot move, but you have eyes 
that can be bright—so they must shine for Jesus. Light up your eyes, and 
so cheer all who lie in this beautiful Hal! of Healing!” 

Ishimoto thought over these words and then she laughed to herself. “Why, 
I thought to do some great thing for Jesus, and now I am told to laugh for 
him! Yes, I will laugh for him all day!” She was as good as her word, 
and before long the row in which she lay was called “Sunny Side” because of 
her bright, cheerful face. After a time Ishimoto begged to be taught to read, 
so that she could read to others. Then her ward was known by another name 
—“Living-book-Shelf,” for she studied her letters and words out loud. She 
did learn to read and to sing, and now there is a corner in the Hall of Healing 
known as the “Singing-bird Grove,” where lies the little girl, feeble in body, 
but with such a joyous heart that she can not long keep quiet, because she 


“must sing for Jesus.” 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Do you ever dread the time of examinations in your 
school? Why? If you were sure that you could give the correct answer to 
every question that would be asked, would you dread to be examined? If you 
were sure that it would make no difference afterwards whether you “passed” 
or not, no difference what sort of papers you handed in, would you then dread 
the examinations? I once knew a history professor who did not believe in 
written examinations, but he was obliged to have them in his classes. His 
pupils all knew how his examinations would be given. In the back of the his- 
tory book was a list of questions, and each time it was the first five questions 
that were asked in regard to the work studied. The pupils looked up these 
five questions and were ready for examination. They knew, too, that he would 
never read what they had written, but would throw all the papers into the waste 
basket, and give them the marks he thought they deserved from their daily 
recitations. None of his pupils were ever heard to say that they dreaded his 
examinations ! 

The two reasons why any of you dread your school examinations are that 
you are afraid you may not be able to give the right answers, and you know 
that it will make a great difference whether you do or do not answer correctly. 
These are the two reasons why so many people dread the Great Examination 
Day before Christ the Judge. When Rabbi Jochanan ben Zakki, a great Jewish 
rabbi of the first century, lay dying he wept because he feared what his fate 
might be in the Judgment, for, he said, “If God is angry with me, his wrath is 
an eternal wrath, if he binds me in fetters, his fetters are eternal fetters, and 
if he kills me, his death is an eternal death”’ What Jesus told his disciples 
about that great examination or Judgment Day is the subject of our lesson. 
He told them how to prepare to pass the examination, and he also told them 
what a vast difference the result would make. 

For Older Pupils. In Jerusalem there is a small company of people known 
as “The Armenians of the wall,’ because one of their houses overhangs the 
city wall. The house was built thus, on one of the highest spots in the city, 
because these people think that when Christ comes again they from their van- 
tage ground, will be the first to see him. What parable followed that of the 
Ten Virgins? See Review Questions, p. 344. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


I Unto Ms 


One who never had a Chance to Do Anything for Christ. Here we are, 
a lot of us gathered together, in the final round-up, if you please. We are 
all there, and the old imagery of the East among pastoral people is used by 
the Master. We are gathered before him, and divided into the sheep and 
the goats. And I can imagine over here in the group of sheep an old Italian 
peasant woman, a Christian of the old land, a woman who has been at more 
births, at more deaths, at more rejoicings and festivals and weddings, than 
any other soul in all the Seventeenth Ward of Chicago—old Aunt Lena. And 
I imagine Aunt Lena sitting there very uncomfortably because she is honest: 
she did not want to be with the sheep even under false pretense, and she 
finally gets the Lord’s eye, and she stands up, and tears are streaming down 
her old wrinkled face as she says: “Master, I would like to be with the sheep 
but prophets never came where I lived. I lived down in the Seventeenth Ward. 
My little rear tenement opened on an alley and only garlic-smelling Italians 
lived around there. I never had a chance to do anything for you.” And then 
through nineteen hundred years, come those searching words of Jesus. “Tnas- 
much as you did it unto the least of these you did it unto me.” Raymond Robins 
in an Address for the Men and Religion Movement. 

How the Cobbler Received Christ. Do you know Tolstoy’s story entitled 
“Where Love is, there God is also”? It is so beautiful and so applicable to 
our lesson that I wish there were space to repeat it all here. Martin Avydee- 
ich, the cobbler, is the hero. He lived in a cellar which had one window 
through which he could see the boots of the passers-by. One day as Martin 
was dozing he heard his name called. “Who’s there?” he asked as he started 
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up from his nap. He saw no one, Again he dozed off. Suddenly he heard 
quite plainly these words: “Martin, Martin! Look tomorrow into the street. 
I am coming.” 

The next day Avydeeich kept thinking about Christ’s coming to him. His 
thoughts were divided. He thought at one time that he must have been dozing 
when he heard these words, and then again he thought he really must have 
heard that voice. Looking out of his window he saw Stepanuich sweeping 
off the snow. “The old man is much broken,” thought Avdyeeich to himself, 
“It is quite plain that he has scarcely strength enough to scrape away the snow. 
Suppose I made him drink a little tea!” 

“Come in and warm yourself a little,’ he cried a moment later. “You’re a 
bit chilled, eh?” 

“Christ requite you! Yes, and all my bones ache, too,” said Stepanuich. 

“Here, take a cup of tea. Have some more. ’T will do thee good.” And 
then Martin told his guest of the words he had heard the night before, and 
talked with him about Jesus and his words. 

“T thank thee, Martin Avydeeich,” said Stepanuich as he went back to his 
shoveling. “I have fared well at thy hands, and thou hast refreshed me both 
in body and soul.” 

After awhile Martin saw a stranger, a poorly clad woman, leaning up against 
the wall and trying to wrap up a crying child. Martin went to the door and 
called “Come inside! In the warm room thou wilt be better able to attend him. 
This way!” The amazed woman followed him into his room. Then he warmed 
up some cabbage soup for her, gave her a jacket to wrap her baby in, and 
some money with which to get back her shawl which she had pawned. 

“Christ requite thee, dear little father. It is plain that it was he who sent 
me by thy window. And he it was who made thee look out of the window 
and have compassion on wretched me.” With these words the poor woman 
went on her way warmed and fed and comforted. ; 

Others, too, Martin helped that day. And when night came and he was 
reading from his Bible he thought once more upon his dream. Glancing 
around he saw in the corner the face of Stepanuich. ‘’Tis I,” cried the voice, 
“To, *tis I!” “It is I,” again the voice cried as a woman with a little child 
stepped from the corner. “And it is I,” cried the voice, as other faces ap- 
eared. 

: And the heart of Avydeeich was glad. He opened his book and read: “And 
I was hungry and ye gave me to eat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink. 
I was a stranger, and ye took me in. Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these 
my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me.” And Avydeeich understood 
that his dream had not deceived him, and that the Saviour had really come 
to him that day, and he had really received him. 


II Sins of Omission 


Inhumanity. The man who needs our help at this moment is trying what 
we are, and at the Last Judgment will be the decisive witness for or against 
us. True relizion is as simple as this, and it is a fatal blunder when we allow 
a truth so vital and indisputable to be blurred or shadowed or thrust into the 
background by those philosophical or theological perplexities which are so 
commonly spoken of as religious difficulties. It is humanity—I mean human- 
ity in the ethical, not the metaphysical sense; humanity as opposed to insensi- 
bility, selfishness, cruelty—which by uniting us to man and to God assures our 
future. It brings us into a common interest with God and his children. He 
who feeds the hungry and clothes the naked has treasure in heaven, and the 
very fact makes heaven real to him as it can not be to the hard-hearted. The 
invisible world will never be more than a source of unanswerable questions, 
which will take the delusive form of religious difficulties, to the unfeeling and 
inhuman; but to those who live in a love and humanity like that of Jesus it 
will be what it was to him—another part of the Father’s house, and as real as 
that which we see. Dr. James Denny in The Way Everlasting. 

Ye did it not unto one of these Least. Over here, among the goats, is 
the president of the ’steenth National Bank of Chicago, Mr. Bill Smith. 
Bill is very much worried because he has always been called “the Honorable 
William Smith,” and he is a very important person, and whenever prophets 
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came to town, if he knew they were prophets and if they had enough money, 
he got an automobile and took them around. They had something in his line 
he would like to have. And he knows the Lord has made a terrible mistake. 
He wants to set the Lord right, and he finally gets up, and he says: “Master, 
I am William Smith, of the ’steenth National Bank of Chicago, and I have 
entertained eleven prophets in my house, and I have given banquets for them 
everywhere, and here you have got me with the goats.” And through nine- 
teen hundred years, you that have got ears to hear can hear the judgment of 
Jesus Christ: “Bill Smith, of the ’steenth National Bank, inasmuch as you 
thought only of the strong and powerful, inasmuch as you cared only for the 
credit of prophets, inasmuch as ye did it not to these least, ye did it not to 
me.” Raymond Robins, in An Address. 

Ye did it not unto Me. Clara Gray, as she came home from Church, re- 
peated to herself the text: “I was a stranger, and ye took me not in: naked, 
ye clothed me not: sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not.” “It is simply 
impossible for me to obey that text,” she thought. “The Bureau of Organized 
Charities looks after all hungry people, no strangers ever come to our door, 
and papa would never allow me to go to the prisons.” She dismissed the mat- 
ter from her mind, and tripped up the steps of her luxurious home. 

When she had brushed and curled her pretty hair she went down to luncheon. 
Tom was there, for a wonder. ‘Tom was her elder brother, a tall, handsome 
man, with a loud voice and a handsome face. She would rather he never 
would come to luncheon; he laughed so foolishly and his breath smelled so 
of brandy. But this was one of the days when Tom’s voice was quiet and 
his face pale. He made no jokes and ate nothing, but watched his little sister 
wistfully. How like she was to their mother! 

There were times when Tom halted on his downward path; when he longed 
for that dead mother who had loved him. If there were someone to care for 
him now, to pray for him, to encourage him and help him a little when he 
swore off from that accursed liquor! He moved from his place and sat down 
by Clara. Presently he took her hand. “Clara,” he said, “suppose you come 
to my room and let us have a talk? I want to be better acquainted with you. 
What do you say?” He laughed awkwardly, and added in a lower voice, 
“Mother and I used to have Sunday afternoon talks.” “I always practice 
rae music on Sunday afternoons,” said Clara calmly, withdrawing her 

and, 

Tom looked at her a moment and turned away. Something in his eyes made 
her start to her feet. The soul of her brother, “sick and in prison,” had 
called for help, and she had not given it. The hall-door clanged as Tom 
went out. She crept to her own room and threw herself on her knees. “In- 
asmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me.” 
Condensed from The Youth's Companion. 


III Missionary Toric: Brrorr Him sHALL BE GATHERED ALL, THE Nations 


What we have Learned This Year. Consider any of the cardinal sayings 
of Jesus: God so loved the world, or I am the Way, the Truth and the Life 
or I am the Light of the World, or Whosoever believeth in him shall not per- 
ish, and the conviction forces itself upon you that this is for every one or 
for no one; there is no way of showing that it applies to any one except by 
showing that it applies to all. If these words, which are broad and high as 
the lights of heaven, are not addressed to the natives of New Guinea, or the 
Bantu of Africa, we have no reason for supposing that they are addressed 
to Europeans and Americans. We cannot get hold of them at all except by 
a handle which every human being is equally entitled to seize. I have no 
right to say, God so loved me that he gave his only begotten Son for me, unless 
I derive this conclusion from the major premise that God so loved the world. 
The Prodigal Son means nothing unless he represents the worst and most 
rebellious of human beings. The Good Samaritan is employed as the pattern 
of saving helpfulness because he is a Gentile and worse than Gentile. The 
Laborers in the Vineyard—however the parable be interpreted—certainly in- 
clude the late-called races that had not the advantage of belonging to the 
Chosen People. Dr. R. F. Horton, in The Commandments of Jesus. 

Missionary Work is Work Done unto Christ. An illustration in the 
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Missionary Voice depicts a thermometer, with the following points marked :— 
Zero—Opposes and criticises missions; dead in spiritual gifts. Freezing— 
Thinks missions “a huge mistake.’ Cold—Callous about the heathen, and 
about everybody else. Cool—Thinks charity begins at home and ends there; 
not much charity at home either. Lukewarm—Assents to missionary teaching ; 
apologies for missionary offering. Warm—Deepening interest in missions; no 
apologies; studies the fields; evangelistic passion growing. Blood-heat—Prays 
earnestly; gives freely to missions; a power in the local community. Hot— 
Prays and longs for members to go; missionary sermons most popular; gifts 
for foreign missions equal to or in excess of self-support. Boiling—The ideal 
church; “always abounding in the work of the Lord.” 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


I have so ruled my life that when death came I might face it without fear. 
Tenry Havelock. 

a that is afraid of solemn things has probably solemn reason to be afraid 
oft them, 

The condemnation given from the judgment throne is all for the undones, 
and not for the dones. Ruskin. 

The glory is not in the task, but in the doing of it for him. Jean Ingelow. 

A Christian is one who does for Christ’s sake what he would not do other- 
wise. Alexander Mackenzie. 

““Tnasmuch as ye did it not’ may mean, not darkest Africa, but the brother 
or sister at our side.” 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


When the old negro servant of Andrew Jackson was asked, after his master’s 
death, whether he thought the General had gone to Heaven, he replied, “I don’t 
know, marsa, but I reckon if he wanted to go, he went.’ That would be a 
true prediction of the future state of everyone living. He who wants to in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for him, will so live that he will hear the joyful 
words, Come, ye blessed of my Father. 

Dr. Grenfell says that life means to him a chance for every one to be help- 
ing lame dogs over stiles, a chance to be cheery and helping to bear the bur- 
dens of others, a field for the translation of unfailing faith in the love of God 
above into deeds that shall please his children below, and therefore please him 
also—filling this poor life with satisfaction otherwise unattainable. Life may 
mean this to you. i 

Our Prayer: O thou who art the Judge of all the nations, may we not fail 
to perceive that thou speakest of us, that all includes me, that we shall all 
one day stand before thy Judgment-seat, shall go to the place for which we 
are preparing here and now. Help us, O Christ, to find thee in the service of 
thy brethren, even the least. May we not forget to minister unto thee in the 
little things, the small duties and opportunities of each day, in the word of 
sympathy or the “happy morning face,” as well as in the great and widely 
helpful deeds. May we find our delight in doing kind deeds unto others, 
knowing that we are doing them unto thee, our Saviour and King. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Our treatment of prisoners. See “Our Friend the ‘Ex, ” in The Out- 
look, Nov. 2, 1912; “What does Imprisonment Accomplish?” Independent, Feb. 


20, 1912. ; guar bp ¥ 
ey Christ’s teaching concerning “the eternal fire.” See “Letters to Unknown 


Friends,” The Outlook, Feb. 15, 1913. : 
3. The Inasmuch Mission. See The World’s Work, Dec., 1912. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


estion at the end of page 120. : 
ee ee Bock write VIII. The Judgment of the Nations. 
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Lesson XIII—SEpreMpBer 27 
REVIEW: JESUS THE JUDGE OF MEN. 


Golden Text 


I come quickly: hold fast that which thou 
hast, that no one take thy crown. Rev. 3.11 


READ John 3.14-21 
A REVIEW FOR THE WHOLE SCHOOL. 
Have this diagram put upon the blackboard beforehand. After the leader 
has called for the title and Golden Text of the first lesson, and has then written 


its outline (given below) upon another part of the board, let the one appointed 
to review the first lesson take three minutes in asking apt questions about it, 


4 COME SQUICKLYI2=2., HOLD = FASiE 
THAT - WHICH THOU: HAST: = -) 


telling a story that illustrates the lesson thought, singing a song whose words 
apply to the lesson, describing the scene by a vivid word picture, or showing 
and describing a large picture that illustrates it. Review each lesson in this 
way. 


arly <i ame 

I H ieccath hour laborers receive the Shitting reward 
isciples ervice the 

II D ‘apuite about Greatness Sa ne Greatness 


Ill Bye See 
artimzus ight 
IV Heese in Rese 
ew things eward 
Vv esus enters 5. id Beis 
erusalem riumph 


ursing rofitless ree 
VI The leansing of the Pas emple 
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hless in of tl be 
VII The ut of the usbandman ondemned 
R ejected tone made the H ead of the Gene 
ith roviding east with illing uests 
Vi Pa ine the Har, without the Ww edding arment 
IX Render to the Bega h i zesar’s 
eto ees things that are the reatoe's 


ommandments 
X The greatest aden 


XI The Ee of five WA eae Virgins 


isionary 
XII For the ee the 


AN ORAL REVIEW BY MEANS OF ALLUSIONS 


Read a quotation to your class and let all pupils who recognize the allusion 
signify this. Then recall the lesson by a few questions. 

The man of one talent is often the man of one virtue, who goes about with 
it wrapped in a napkin, not to conceal it, for he shows it to every one, but to 
keep it clean. VW’. Mackiniosh Mackay. 

Many do not stone the messengers of religion, they are courteous, they 
merely put the invitation into the waste-paper basket, and compliment them- 
selves on their reticence and taste. No, we are not acquitted when we have 
dismissed Christ politely. W. L. Watkinson. 

Our treatment of our neighbor is the guage which shows how our love of 
God stands. 

Unheard, because our ears are dull, 
Unseen, because our eyes are dim, 
He walks the earth, the Wonderful, 
And all good deeds are done to him. Whittier. 


Lest that Thy steps unhailed should pass my gate, 
Lest that my lamp untrimmed should fail and wane, 
Thou, who hast bidden me to watch and wait, 
Watch in mine heart, wait in my soul, remain! 
Leave me not, Lord, or I shall watch in vain. Mabel Earle. 


“Lord of the Vineyard, whose dear word declares 
Our one hour’s labor as the day’s shall be; 

What coin divine can make our wage as theirs 
Who had the morning joy of work for thee?” 


Lord, grant us grace to love thee so 
That glad of heart and glad of face, 
At last we may sit high or low. 
Each in his place. Christina Rossetti. 


In our own land there are many great national evils that need driving out 
with a whip of cords. 

If men sin against it they sin against the love of their own soul, and if man 
or people try to tamper with this stone, verily it will scatter them as dust. 
J. Morgan Gibbon. 

Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the right, 

And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that darkness and that agre . 
owell. 

To go through life and plead at the end of it that we have not broken any 
one of the commandments is but what the servant did who kept his talent care- 
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fully unspent, and yet was sent to outer darkness for his uselessness. Froude. 

Every day witnesses a political uprising in some city. With whips and 
scourges the public conscience is driving the money-changers out of our city 
halls. Dr. Hillis. - 

An aged Chinaman, an inmate of a decrepit ward of the pauper hospital at 
Kuala Lumpor, gave all that he had, all his living, for God’s cause. By in- 
dustry in making baskets he had saved twenty dollars, and half of this sum 
he fe as a freewill offering, the remaining portion being set aside for his 
burial. 


A REVIEW OF JESUS’ WORDS 


Write these beginnings of sentences upon your blackboard, one below the 
other, and let your pupils write the full sayings on paper. 

Or repeat the first few words as given here and have the sentences com- 
pleted orally. 

Another good plan is to write the entire sayings on separate slips of paper 
and let your pupils write the circumstances which let Jesus to utter each one. 


I. Is it not lawful . . . 2s The last 2 2) = 3. Dhe Som ot) Man shail 
bese & 404) Yelknow not what cmecue-e 5. Whosoever! wouldmpe a lemEe 
6. For the Son of Man also came . . . 7. What wilt thou F 
Unto every one that . . . 9. Well done, . . . 10. My house shall 

11. Whosoever shall say unto this . . . 12. All things whatso- 
ever . . . 13. Whensoever ve stand praying, forgive . . . 14. Did ye 
never read . . . Is. The Kingdom of God shall be taken 27 2. 26: 
And he that falleth . . . 17. Render therefore . . . 18. Thou shalt 
love: 5 =) los Uhevsecond is.) a e20.) Uhisn poor pwid owen I 
Watch . . . 22, But when the Son of Man shall . . . 23, Come, ye 


blessed . . . 24. Inasmuch as ye did 
A REVIEW FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Before class time have the pictures on the next page copied upon your black- 
board, or failing one, upon a piece of cardboard large enough to be easily seen 
by all in the class. Each circle should be covered by a piece of paper attached 
at the top by paste so that it can be quickly removed. ‘Tear off one paper at a 
time, and question your pupils about the lesson which the picture recalls. 

If you have followed each week the suggestion on p. 18, your pupils will 
enjoy the familiar pictures and the review talks all the more. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


One day Jesus 
Was going on his way toward Jerusalem, when two of his disciples asked 
a favor of him; what was it; and what did Jesus teach them? Heard a man 
calling to him; what did the man want; and what did Jesus do for him? Rode 
into a great city; what was the city and how did he enter? Saw a tree that 
was useless; why was it useless and what did Jesus say about it? Was asked 
a question; what was it; and how did he answer it? 


What was it Jesus said about 
The way to be great? What he came to earth for? How to know people? 
How to care for God’s house? What we owe God? The great command- 
ments? A small gift? How we can do things for him? 


What was the story that Jesus told about 
Some men who were not satisfied with their wages? A nobleman who re- 
turned from a journey and asked his servants what they had done with some- 
thing he gave them as he went away? Some wicked servants of a man who 
owned a vineyard? A wedding feast? Ten girls? 


QUESTIONS FOR AN ORAL OR A WRITTEN REVIEW 


Check with a pencil the questions which your class should be able to answer, 
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and from those checked select a list of ten or more questions. If you have 
the questions answered orally, you will need but one list. A written review is, 
in most classes, preferable. Have your list of questions copied, and give a set 
to each pupil. Or, write each question on several slips of paper large enough 
for the answer to be written beneath, and give one to each pupil. As soon as 
a pupil has answered one question, give him another question to answer. An- 
nounce next week the names of those who answer correctly all or most of the 
questions. 


For Younger Pupils. : 

1. Of what three people did Jesus ask what they would have him do for 
them? 

2. For what did each one ask? 

3. What three questions were asked of Jesus? Who asked each? What 
was the real object of the questions? 

4. Name the parables which we have studied this quarter. 

5. Tell one of the parables. 

6. When Jesus made his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, why was it upon 
the colt of an ass rather than of a horse? How did the people show him 
homage? 

7. What commandment did Jesus call the greatest? What commandment 
did Ae say is “like unto it”? How was he led to speak about these command- 
ments: 

8. How has Jesus shown remarkable courage? 

9. How has he shown remarkable wisdom? 

10. How has he shown remarkable power over others? 

11. ‘How has he shown remarkable knowledge? 

12. How has he shown remarkable zeal? 

13. How did Jesus say we can serve him? 

14. How did Jesus say we can all be great? 

15. How did Jesus say we can all be generous? 

16. How did Jesus say we can all be faithful? 

17. What action of Jesus said, “I am the King’? 

18. What words of Jesus said, “I am the Judge”? 


For Older Pupils. 

How many parables have we had this quarter? 

Name all the parables studied this year. 

Which parables are parables of judgment? 

Which parables teach lessons about the Kingdom of God? 

Which parables teach a lesson about true greatness? 

Which parables teach something about the Nature of God? 

Which parables teach the duty of helping others? 

Which parables show the guilt of his enemies? 

Which parables tell about a rejected invitation? 

10. What miracle is recorded in this quarter? Of what is it symbolic? 
11. How did Jesus protest against a wrong? What lesson has that act for 
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12. What has Jesus said about the fate awaiting him in Jerusalem? Why 
did he go to Jerusalem? Why did he enter in triumph? 

13. What different Jewish parties planned to ensnare him in his talk? 

14._ What questions have been asked Jesus in this quarter’s lessons, what 
was the motive of each questioner, and how did he answer? 

15. How did Jesus teach a lesson about our duty to our neighbor? 

16. A lesson about our duty to our rulers? 

17. A lesson showing kindness for his sake? 

18. A lesson about fidelity in service? 

19. A lesson about love for God and for man? 

20. A lesson about having svmpathy for the afflicted? 

21. A lesson about accepting God’s call? 

22. A lesson about the right motive in God’s work? 

23. A lesson about the certainty of punishment? 

24. A lesson about being always ready for his coming? 

25. A lesson about true greatness? 
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26. A lesson about true generosity? 

27. A lesson about bearing fruit? 

28. Give illustrations from our quarter’s lesson which show (1) the courage 
of Jesus; (2) his devotion to duty; (3) his loyalty to his Father; (4) his sym- 
pathy; (5) his righteous anger; (6) his moral authority; (7) his kingship; (8) 
his office as judge; (9) his wisdom; (10) his Divinity. 

29. What wonderful claims has Jesus made for himself in these lessons? 
Tell the way in which each claim was made. 

30. Describe an eastern winepress. 

31. What was the oriental method of renting land? 

32. What was the oriental custom of inviting guests to a great feast? 

33. Describe an oriental wedding procession. 

34. To what foreign nations had the Jews paid taxes? 

35. What had Roman rule done for Palestine? 

36. What was a scribe’s work? 

37. Describe the offerings made in the temple. 


SUBJECTS FOR WRITTEN WORK TO BE BROUGHT TO CLASS 


For Younger Pupils. 
1. Make a list of the events of Passion Week as far as we have studied 
them. 
2. The Parable of the Ten Virgins. 
3. A Day of Triumph. 
4. A Day of Questions. 


For Older Pupils. 
1. Seven Parables and their Lessons. 
2. A Comparison of the Parables of the Pounds and the Talents. 
3. Lessons about the Kingdom of God. 
4. A remarkable Tuesday in Jesus’ life. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. To what does the note of time in verse 1 refer? 
2. What was the feast of passover and the unleavened bread? (Bible Diction- 
ary.) 3. What is said in Jn. 11.47-53 about the plottings to compass Jesus’ 
death? 4. How does John date this event? (Jn. 12.1.) 5. How may the two 
dates be understood? (Guide, J 4, p. 359.) 6. What does subtlety mean? 
7, Where are we told who was the woman who anointed Jesus? (Jn. 12.3.) 
What does verily mean? 8. What reason for Mary’s deed does Tennyson give 
in In Memoriam? 9. How much were the three hundred shillings in our 
money? (Margin of Revised Version.) 10. Who was it that ordered offer- 
ings of “sweet odors” made to Daniel as a great mark of respect? (Dan. 2.46.) 
11. How do orientals use perfumes? (Guide, p, 358.) 12. Who else were at 
Simon’s feast? (Jn. 12.) 13. Who voiced the criticism of the disciples according 
to John’s Gospel? 14. What does Luke 22.3 say had happened to Judas? 

Questions to think about. 1. Why could not Simon have been a leper at 
this time, and why was he still so called? (Guide, { 4, p. 356.) 2. For what 
purpose may Mary have purchased the ointment? 3. Do you think that Mary 
knew she was anointing Jesus for his burying? (Guide, J 4, p. 357.) 4. What 
do you think of the argument of those who objected to Mary’s deed? 5. Was 
Mary’s act a waste of the ointment? 6. Is there anything that is priceless and 
yet that cannot be given a money valuation? 7. Should money be spent in 
building a magnificent cathedral or should it be spent on the poor? 8. Have 
you ever asked whether it is a waste of money to give to missions? 9. Is our 
Golden Text true of you? 10. Why could not this be the same anointing as 
the one recorded in Luke 7.37? ‘11. How can the records of two anointings be 
accounted for? (Guide, J 2, p. 359.) ; 

Memory Work. Commit to memory Tennyson’s words about Mary’s deed 


in In Memoriam. 
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Golden Text 
She hath done what she could. Mk. 14.8 
LESSON Mark 14:.1-11 READ Luke 22.1-6 COMMIT verses 8, 9 


| Now after two days was the feast of the passover and the unleavened bread: and 
the chief priests and the scribes sought how they might take him with subtlety, and 
kill him: 2 for they said, Not during the feast, lest haply there shall be a tumult 
of the people. 

3 And while he was in Bethany in the house of Simon the leper, as he sat at meat, 
there came a woman having an alabaster cruse of ointment of pure nard very costly; 
and she brake the cruse, and poured it over his head. 4 But there were some that 
had indignation among themselves, saying, To what purpose hath this waste of the 
Ointment been made? 5 For this ointment might have been sold for above three 
hundred shillings, and given to the poor. And they murmured against her. 6 But 
Jesus said, Let her alone; why trouble ye her? she hath wrought a good work on me. 
7 For ye have the poor always with you, and whensoever ye will ye can do them 
good: but me ye have not always. 8 She hath done what she could; she hath anointed 
my bedy heforehand for the burying. 9 And verily | say unto yeu, Wheresoever 
the gospel shall be preached throughout the whole world, that also which this woman 
hath done shall ke spoken of for a memorial of her. 

{0 And Judas Iscariot, he that was one of the twelve, went away unto the chief 
priests, that he might deliver him unto them. 1! And they, when they heard it, 
were glad, and promised to give him money. And he sought how he might conven- 
iently deliver him wnto them, 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1-2. Now after two days. ‘Two days from the events which Mark has just 
recorded, which occurred on Tuesday.—The feast of the passover and the un- 
leavened bread. ‘The Passover commemorated the sprinkled blood and the de- 
liverance from Egypt: it lasted seven days, during which no leavened bread 
was eaten—The chief priests and the scribes. Members of the Sanhedrin. 
See p. 381.— Sought how they might take him. Read the account in Jn. 11.47- 
53.—With subtlety. Craftily, in secret—Not during the feast. For the time 
of the Passover feast see p. 368—Haply. Perhaps—There shall be a tumult 
of the people. The proposition of Judas, verse 10, was a safe one which would 
avoid the uproar. 

3. While he was in Bethany. See J 4, p. 3590—In the house of Simon the 
leper. He must have been healed of his leprosy, or his guests would have been 
made ceremonially unclean. Probably he was still called “the leper” to dis- 
tinguish him from other Simons, just as Matthew was called Matthew the 
publican, after he had left his tax-collecting—There came a woman. Mary, the 
sister of Martha and Lazarus. See Jn. 12.3. She was not Mary Magdalene, nor 
“the woman that was a sinner,” Lk. 7W—dAs he sat at meat. As he was eating 
They made him a supper; and Martha served; but Lazarus was one of them that 
sat at meat with him, Jn. 12.2—Cruse. Flask—Pure nard. The meaning of 
the Greek word mrixjs translated pure, is disputed. It is thought by some to 
mean liquid, and by others to be the name of the district whence the nard came 
Perhaps Mary had purchased the ointment for the embalming of her brother 
Lazarus. Read Tennyson’s words in In Memoriam.—Poured it over his head 
Anointed the feet of Jesus and wiped his feet with her hair; and the house 
was filled with the odor of the ointment, Jn. 12.3. 
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4. There were some . . . saying. The disciples, and especially Judas, 
as John tells us, Jn. 12.4—This waste. “A little later Jesus employs the very 
word that Judas himself used in plausible reproach, and employs it against Judas 
himself. Of all those whom God had given him, Jesus lost but one—‘the son 
of perdition’, or the son of waste. He who was so anxious over the waste of 
Mary’s ointment, had no eyes to see that it was he himself who was wasting” 
(Dawson). 

5. Three hundred shillings. The word in the Greek translated shilling de- 
notes a coin worth about eight pence half penny, or nearly seventeen cents, 
RVm. The shilling was the day’s wage—And give to the poor. See John’s 
comment, Jn. 12.6. 

6-7. She hath wrought a good work on me, Explained in verse 8—For 
ye have the poor always with you. See Dt. 15.11. Jesus here is not uttering 
a prophecy, he is merely stating a fact that was very conspicuous in his time 
and land. His words mean, You will have abundant opportunity to help the 
poor as Jong as you live. 

8. She hath done what she could. She hath done all that she could, her 
very best—She hath anointed my body beforehand for my burying. Whether 
Mary’s love made her more in sympathy with Jesus than were the disciples 
and she had understood his words as they had not, or whether Jesus gave to 
her loving deed a greater significance than she had intended, cannot be known. 
“When these captious friends of his see him hanging slain on the cross, will 
they grudge him Mary’s spikenard, or think that she had loved him too well?” 
(Dawson). 

9. Verily. A solemn affirmation—The gospel. Or, the good tidings, RVm. 
—For a memorial of her. In memory of her. Before John records this in- 
cident he refers to her as “that Mary who anointed the Lord with ointment,” 
Jn. 11.2, as though the story were well known at the time of his writing. 
Chrysostom, who lived in the fourth century, said that even the people living 
in the distant British Isles had heard of her deed. “That which we do for 
ourselves is forgotten; that which we do for Christ is immortal” (Talmadge). 
“In Christ’s words of commendation is the charter of all undertakings which 
propose in the name of Christ to feed the mind, to stir the imagination, to 
gnioken the emotions, to make life less meager, less animal, less dull” (Pea- 
body). 

10. And Judas. ‘The time is that referred to in the first two verses. Note 
how the deed of love is set between the hatred of enemies, verse I-2 and I0-I1. 
—He that was one of the twelve. Or, one of you twelve, RVm—That he 
might deliver him unto them. See Mk. 3.19, RVm. And Satan entered into 
Judas, Lic. 22.3. “There was a testing time in his life; there is a testing time 
in your life. He is not the only man who has betrayed Jesus” (Chapman). 

11. Money. Thirty pieces of silver, Mt. 26.15. This was the price of a 
slave, Ex. 21.32. See Mt. 27.1-10.—For a study of Judas see p. 386. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


7. For ye have the poor always with you, but me ye have not always. Jesus 
has not forgotten his love for the poor, nor has he forgotten how much might 
be done with the money; but the poor might be helped at any time, while if he 
was to be thus honored, it must be now or never. There is a time to sell the 
precious ointment, and a time to break the box and pour its treasure over the 
head of Jesus; and happy is he who knows these times and seasons. 

Jesus is here enunciating, in his own inimitable way, the great truth of the 
relative value of opportunities. The good is not the best, and his words sug- 
gest that the man who would do homage to the best must be daring enough to 
rise above the temptation to be merely good, or to govern his life by the stand- 
ards even of a noble convention. Jesus came not to be ministered unto, yet he 
was glad, very glad when such spontaneous ministrations came. Though meek 
and lowly, he unhesitatingly accepted the costliest service, and counted himself 
worthy of the noblest that men could offer. He loved the poor, but to him 
life had other than economic aspects; and amid the cruelty, suspicion and mis- 
understanding that clouded the last of his earthly days, he welcomed with 
peculiar joy the daring generosity of this woman’s heart. ; 

The principle is this—that opportunities differ in value and importance, and 
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that wisdom consists in reading their value aright and in selecting the one 
which will not be always with us. Certain things may be done at any time; 
certain other things must be done now or never. Certain privileges may be 
enjoyed at any time; certain others, now or never. Every life is confronted at 
many points with this strange contrast—between the ordinary opportunities 
which come with every day, and some great opportunity which, if not grasped 
at once, may vanish forever. The poor and Jesus! There is the living con- 
trast which is symbolical of so much in our life. The presence of the poor we 
can depend on; the pathetic commonplace is ever about us; but unique oppor- 
tunities are not always with us. They are rare. Sometimes they come to us 
but once, and though we should wait for a century, they would never come 
again. Condensed from The City with Foundations, by John Edgar McFadyen. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


3. As he sat at meat. Oriental churches observe the Saturday which pre- 
cedes Palm Sunday as the anniversary of that supper, and call it “the Sabbath 
of Lazarus.” On that day the people make bread-offerings in the churches, and 
the native school-children in a body, led by their teachers, visit every home 
and perform a sort of play based on the facts recorded in Jn. 11. The play 
is in Arabic verse, and they read it from a parchment. The actors represent 
Martha, Mary and Lazarus. Mrs. Goshn-el-Howie, in Sunday-school Times. 

3. An alabaster cruse of ointment. Alabastron was the name of the town 
in Egypt where most of these cruses were made, and its name aiterwards was 

— given to the material out of which they were 

made. Any semi-translucent soft white stone 
is now called alabaster. There are collections 
of alabaster cruses of varying shapes, in many 
museums. There is one such vase in the 
University of Pennsylvania which is inscribed 
with the name of Artaxerxes in cuneiform 
characters. “We have evidence that perfumed 
oils—notably oil of roses, and of the iris 
plant, but chiefly the mixture known in antiq- 
uity as foliatum—were largely manufactured 
and used in Palestine. A flask with this 

Alabaster Cruses ber tie was worn by women round the 

neck. 

3. She brake the cruse. The flask did not have a stopper, but was her- 
metically sealed, and when this was once broken all must be used. 

3. Poured it over his head. Orientals are still very fond of perfumes. “In 
the shops especially devoted to the sale of perfumes are to be found many 
varieties of scents, ointments, and essences quite puzzling to a Western drug- 
gist. The pastry and confectionary sold on the streets are all scented. The 
garments of the richly dressed ladies who pass along the streets of an oriental 
city all smell of myrrh and aloes and cassia, and of a great many other things 
recognizable only to the professional expert.” : 

Pouring fragrant ointment upon the hair of a guest was the customary way 
of showing him honor In the “Talmud” we are told: The school of Shammai 
saith, He holds sweet oil in his right hand and a cup of wine in his left. He 
says grace first over the oil, and then over the wine. He blesseth the sweet 
oil and anoints the head of him that serves. A resident of Constantinople says 
that at social gatherings servants bring in censers of burning perfumes and 
they dip sprigs into perfumed water and sprinkle the guests. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. What have we heard about the two sisters of Bethany? 
What characteristics did Mary show in that lesson? For what did Jesus com- 
mend her? What reason has she had since to be very grateful to Jesus? 
What lesson have we had about the grace of gratitude? : 

The Plottings of Jesus’ Enemies. After the raising of Lazarus (see J 5 
p. 208) many believed that Jesus was Christ, but those who were hostile 
reported the miracle to the chief priests and Pharisees in Jerusalem. They 
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met in council. “If we let him alone, all men will believe on him, and the 
Romans will come and take away our place and our nation,” they declared, 
and then Caiaphas, the high priest, counseled that it was “expedient that one 
man should die for the people.” When the Passover was at hand, they won- 
dered whether or not Jesus would come, and they gave orders that whoever 
knew where Jesus was should make it known to them. Two days before the 
Passover feast the chief priests and scribes deliberated how they might arrest 
Jesus secretly, and when Judas offered to betray him they gladly bargained 
with him to this end 

The Two Anointings. During the second period of the Galilean ministry 
Jesus was anointed at the home of a Pharisee named Simon, by a woman who 
was a sinner. The Pharisee wondered, and Jesus rebuked his own lack of 
courtesy to him as guest and defended the deed of the woman, by his parable 
of the Two Debtors. Luke records this anointing, Lk. 7.36-50. All three Syn- 
optists record the anointing of Jesus by Mary of Bethany at the home of Simon 
the leper during Passion Week. 

“When it is suggested that incidents of a similar nature which occur in 
Scripture are just different versions of one story, it is well to bear in mind 
the long arm of coincidence in human affairs,” observes the editor of The 
Christian. “That there should be two women named Mary, who anointed our 
Lord’s feet, and two men named Simon, who each made him a feast, is not 
more wonderful that there should be two preachers named Jonathan Edwards 
(the one the son of the other), that each should be tutor in the college where 
he was a student: both dismissed from the church because of doctrinal 
opinions: each president of a college; both die at the age of fifty-five, shortly 
after their inauguration; and both on the first Sunday in January preceding 
their death preach from the text: “This year thou shalt die. That we find 
recorded in the New Testament two cleansings of the Temple, and two 
miraculous draughts of fishes, is not more remarkable than this. If we had 
not before us well-attested biography, the critics might dogmatize that there 
was really only one Jonathan Edwards, and that the two stories are but two 
versions of one life. But their theory would not be true to fact.” 

The Date of this Anointing. Then Jesus six days before the passover came 
to Bethany, John tells us in his Gospel. Reckoning the day on which the Pas- 
chal Supper was eaten as one of the six, as was the Jewish custom, six days 
before would be Saturday, the day before the Triumphal Entry. Matthew 
and Mark connect the anointing with the events that occurred only two days 
before the feast. Some scholars believe that John gave his account earlier in 
order not to let it interrupt his story of the last days of Jesus in Jerusalem; 
others, and theirs is the preferable view, think that the Synoptists recorded it 
cut of its chronological order so as to present the motive it offers for Judas’ 
deed. For the order of events see p. 283. 

Lesson Outline. I. Secret of Councils of Jesus’ Enemies, 1-2. II. Love’s 
Gift, 3. III. Love’s Gift Grudged, 4-5. IV. Love’s Gift Immortalized, 6-9. 
V. Judas’ Treachery, 10-11. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


Very beautiful is Jesus’ tribute to the loving thought of Mary, very full her 
meed of praise. We are all too chary of our words of commendation; this would 
be another world if every one always recognized and expressed his recognition 
of the fact that others have done what they could. “Mama, have I been a good 
girl today?” a little child asked at bed time. The mother thought a moment 
and then answered, “Why, yes, Jennie, you have been a good little girl today.” 
“T am almost heart-broken over it,” the mother told her pastor, Dr. Addison 
Ballard, who called the next day. “I had always been quick enough to re- 
proach and punish her for being naughty, but she had evidently, as I remem- 
bered, been trying hard all day to please me by being good, and I had taken 
no notice of it; so the little thing had to ask for the word of commendation 
which I should have been thoughtful and loving enough to have given, without 
her hungry little heart having to ask for it.” Apply this lesson to your reception 
of your pupils’ handwork, your appreciation of their study of assigned work 
and of their answers to questions. Be on the lookout for conduct on a pupil’s 
part which you can commend when talking with him alone. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


Omit verses 1-2 and 10-11. About Judas’ treachery you will tell your pupils 
next week. Today you have a beautiful story and a Golden Text whose true 
meaning your pupils will understand. Begin by recalling the Bethany home 
and the lesson we had in the first quarter about Jesus and the two sisters. 
Show Hofman’s picture again. In telling how Mary did all she could for 
Jesus explain the oriental custom in regard to the use of perfumes and the 
custom of anointing the head of an honored guest at a feast. The fragrant 
ointment was restful in that hot country, and it was valued just as we value 
flowers. Her deed was her way of expressing her great love for the Savior. 
Jesus said that she would be always remembered for what she had done, and 
so this story is told in all four Gospels, and every one who knows about Jesus 
knows about Mary’s love-gift to him. Ask how we may show _our love for 
Jesus. Recall our Golden Text of two weeks ago. Tell how a Chinese Chris- 
tian did what he could, next paragraph. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. In the Chinese Bible the value of three hundred 
shillings is given as thirty taels of silver. A Chinese Christian sold some land 
and from the money he received he took thirty taels of -silver and brought them 
to the missionary to help build a guest room, where strangers might lodge 
while listening to the gospel. “I want to show the Lord my love, as Mary 
did, by giving him the same amount,” he said. What was in his mind? Who 
was this Mary? 

For Older Pupils. Begin with the Historical Background. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I A DEFENSE oF SENTIMENT 


The Beautiful Reply of Jesus. Economic considerations, and even social 
duties, are not the first things in human life: room must be left for the play 
of fine emotions and the instincts of the heart. In the commerce of a true 
affection gifts are exchanged, because affection needs some tangible expression 
of itself. How ungracious would it be to forbid such acts because they cannot 
claim utility, and how impoverished would human life become were it governed 
on utilitarian principles alone! Love thrives upon its own redeeming irration- 
alities. It is divinely wasteful; it is abandonment or nothing. There is a kind 
of noble extravagance in human love, without which the poet, the hero, the 
martyr would never reach their goals; for what do these great lovers of truth 
and of their fellow-men do but break the alabaster vase of life itself that the 
world may be filled with an immortal perfume? Dr. W. J. Dawson, in The 
Life of Christ. } 

Depreciation of the Priceless. When the celebration in honor of the re- 
turning winners of the Olympic gatnes was held in New York, the victorious 
athletes wore wreaths of laurel. That was in keeping with a Greek tradition 
as old as the Olympic games themselves. Some of the spectators and certain 
writers who described the celebration made fun of the wreaths. Their point 
of view is one that in these days is too often held. We are likely to regard the 
laurel wreath as of little value; to measure success in sordid terms, and to 
consider unrewarded the service that is not rewarded in dollars and cents. 

But the athletes at Stockholm did not give the best strength and skill of their 
young manhood to win prizes of money. No amount of gold or silver could 
have spurred them to fight for victory as they fought for the glory of winning 
for the honor of their native land, for the love of honest sport,—for the in- 
tangible but imperishable reward of which the simple wreath of laurel is the 
symbol. Youth's Companion. 

Why Cathedrals are Built. No one needs to be told why churches are 
built, and few need to have it explained why church buildings are made to 
possess as much architectural dignity and beauty as their builders are able to 
give them. But many persons do not understand the purpose or the useful- 
ness of great cathedrals. They are likely to agree with the New York minister 
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who lately protested against spending millions of dollars on the magnificent 
cathedral at New York, while so much was needed for the relief of the poor. 
Their reasoning is easily understood; it does credit to their sympathy and 
their love for their fellow men. But they forget one thing which Jesus himself 
never forgot—that social service is only one of the many ways of expressing 
religious faith. 

A beautiful cathedral is a magnificent testimony to the faith of a people. 
It costs a great deal of money to build, money that might have been put out 
at profitable interest or spent on personal gratification. ‘Therefore it represents 
a real sacrifice, just as the alabaster box of ointment did. And it is made very 
grand and beautiful, because only so can it fitly express the sublimity, the 
beauty, the triumphant hope and assurance of the Christian faith. 

No one can enter one of the great medieval cathedrals of Europe without 
an immediate stirring of religious emotion, so well did those old ecclesiastics 
build their feeling and their faith into the structure of stone. It is a hopeful 
sign when, in a time so “practical” and “commercial” as this, the spirit and 
the means can be found to raise in the New World a testimonial equally won- 
derful to the ever-living faith of the church universal. Youth's Companion. 

Things that Defy Valuation. O these priceless things—how we miss them! 
How Jesus pleaded for them! Judas had companioned with that unworldly 
Life, had heard the Master say that the widow’s farthing was worth more than 
the jewels of the rich, and yet he had not learned that there are things which 
cannot be bought and sold. You can buy a book of poems, but you cannot 
buy a poem. The poem is yours only as the unpurchasable gift of God to your 
soul. You cannot buy a home, a happy hour, a good conscience, or a rich hope. 
Life is made up of things that defy all valuation by this world’s standard— 
things the worth of which can only be expressed in that mystic coinage which 
is stamped with the image of One wearing a crown of thorns, and has for its 
superscription, “Ye did it unto Me.” Percy C. Ainsworth, in The Pilgrim 
Church. 

II Sue watH Done wHat sHE CouLD 


An Oft Misapplied Expression. In our study of Jesus’ words of apprecia- 
tion of the widow’s gift of two mites we noted how his words were wrongly 
repeated today to excuse a small gift that cost one nothing. Similarly, she 
hath done what she could, is often used to excuse one for not doing more, as 
an apology for scant measure of service, whereas Jesus used the words to 
express his appreciation of the fact that Mary had done her utmost to honor 
him, had done all that she could do, had given him uncalculating devotion. 
The disciples objected to her gift because it was so great; Jesus in approving 
her gift revealed how great it was, greater even than she herself fully realized. 

The saying implies a stringent demand, as well as a gracious defence. writes 
Dr. Maclaren. Nothing less than the full measure of ability is the measure 
of Christian obligation. Power to its last particle is duty. Jesus does not 
ask how much his servants do or give, but he does ask that they should do 
and give all that they can. He wishes us to be ourselves in serving him, and 
to shape our methods according to character and capabilities, but he also 
wishes us to give him our whole selves. If anything is kept back, all that is 

iven is marred. ey oe 

@ Two Instances of Doing All that One could Do. Busy in his study a minis- 
ter was preparing his sermon for the coming Sabbath. He reached to the shelf 
at his side for a book, and then remembered that he had left it down stairs. 
His little daughter was playing in the next room and he called her. She came 
running, eager and delighted at the thought that papa needed her. He ex- 
plained carefully where she could find the book and she went gladly, return- 
ing in a moment with a book which he saw at a glance was the wrong one. 
But he hardly looked at the book as he took it and laid it on his table. He 
looked only at the eager face of his little daughter, wreathed in smiles. Gather- 
ing her close to his heart he kissed her and said, “Thank you, darling,” and 
when she had gone back happy and contented to her play, he went quietly for 
the book he needed. I think I should like to listen to the sermons that man 
would preach. I think they would deal little with dogmas and theories and 
much with life, and human hearts, and the tenderness of God the Father in 
his dealings with his faulty, stumbling children. 
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In Florence, Italy, is a manufactory for handmade lace. It was founded and 
endowed by Robert Barrett Browning as a memorial to his father and mother. 
Hundreds of women in the villages scattered about Florence bring their work 
to this Browning Memorial. Most of it is very beautiful, for the workers are 
paid not for the quantity but for the quality of their lace. The rare and costly 
pieces are eagerly bought by those who delight in such things, and can afford 
them. 

One day a poor woman more than eighty years old came to the Browning 
Memorial to sell her lace. Her husband had been drowned at sea, her son 
had been killed in the war, and alone in her old age she was struggling to care 
for two grandchildren. She brought an elaborate piece of lace upon which 
she had worked steadily for three months, but her eyes were failing and her 
fingers unsteady, and the lace was crude and uneven. 

‘What shall we do with it?” asked the superintendent, showing the lace to 
Mr. Browning. “It is worthless, but I dread sending the poor old woman 
away.” 

“Pay her for it, and give it to me,” said Mr. Browning. “She has done the 
best she could.” 

So for several years, the old woman came, each three months, hobbling on 
her cane and bringing her lace, and with comfort and gladness in her heart 
she went hobbling away again carrying her silver tied in the corner of her 
handkerchief. 

Only when we have continued to the end, doing our utmost and doing our 
best, may we be comforted by the knowledge that it is the effort and not the 
results which will win the reward. Then we may go confidently into the pres- 
ence of the Master of the works and present the lace which we have made with 
so intricate a pattern and so much labor. There will be many faults, many 
uneven, and broken, and tangled threads, but through it all, if we have been 
faithful, the Master will be able to trace the design, and he will look it over 
without reproach, saying, ‘““Pay her for it, and give it to me, She has done 
the best she could.” Condensed from an Article in The Christian Herald. 


III Awnornt tage Livinc 


When to bring our Offerings. Do not keep the alabaster boxes of your 
love and tenderness sealed up until your friends are dead. Fill their lives with 
sweetness. Speak approving, cheering words while their ears can hear them, 
and while their hearts can be thrilled by them. The things you mean to say 
when they are gone, say before they go. The flowers you mean to send for 
their coffins, send to brighten and sweeten their homes before they leave them. 
If my friends have alabaster boxes laid away, full of perfumes of sympathy 
and affection, which they intend to break over my dead body, I would rather 
they would bring them out in my weary hours, and open them, that I may be 
refreshed and cheered by them while I need them. Henry Ward Beecher. 

Too Late. “What can you tell me of your neighbor?” asked the Angel-who- 
looks~-into-things. 

“Oh, an excellent person!” said the Busy Man. “Full of wisdom and virtue: 
merry, too, withal; in short a delightful companion.” i 
fend have been much together, then?” asked the Angel-who-looks-into- 
things. 

“Well, scarcely that,’ replied the Busy Man; “in fact, I have been so ex- 
cessively busy that I have seen nothing of him for a long time. But now I 
have Egy intention of doing so; indeed, I think I will ask him to dine with 
me tonight.” 

“You can hardly do that!” said the Angel. 

“Why not?” 

“Because he died this morning.” Laura E. Richards, in The Silver Crown. 

The Unsaid Word. 

Out of sight and out of reach they go,— 

These close, familiar friends, who loved us so; 

And, sitting in the shadow they have left, 

Alone with loneliness, and sore bereft, 

We think with vain regret of some fond word 

That once we might have said and they have heard. Nora Perry. 
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SENTENCE SERMONS 


Afterwhile—and one intends 

To be gentler to his friends. James Whitcomb Riley. 
A dumb love is acceptable only from the lower animals. Dr. Van Dyke. 
To feel gratitude without showing it is perhaps no better than to show 

gratitude without feeling it. Ivan Panim. 
rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead. Nixon Waterman. 

If you have two loaves of bread, sell one and buy a lily. Chinese Saying. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


It is for a beautiful deed of love, for having done her utmost for her 
Savior, that Mary of Bethany is remembered today throughout the world. 
For what shall I be remembered in my little circle? 

Do I expect others to “take the will for the deed,” to understand that I care 
for them without my telling them so? There may come a time when it will 
be too late to tell them all that is in my heart. Today is the only time of which 
I may be reasonably sure. Today comes filled with opportunities for giving ex- 
pression to my love. I will not keep from others my words of appreciation 
till it is too late to voice them. 

Our Prayer: Heavenly Father, keep us from the coldly calculating spirit 
that can not see the beauty and infinite worth of Mary’s expression of love for 
her Lord. We would not withhold from thee our words of grateful love and 
ardent devotion, remembering that thou didst not count the cost of thy love 
for us in sending thy Son to suffer for our sakes. May we give expression of 
our love for him in loving words and helpful deeds for others, speaking and 
acting unto him and for his sake. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Poverty not inevitable. What is being done for the relief of the poor. 
2. Appreciation of our public men. See The Outlook, April 12, 1913, p. 795. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. Read the account of the Last Supper in all the 
Synoptic Gospels. 2. What expression of his desire to eat the Passover feast 
with his disciples did Jesus utter? (Lk. 22.15.) 3. How were the great crowds 
cared for in Jerusalem at the feast of the Passover? (Guide, p. 366.) 4. 
Who were the disciples sent to obtain the place of meeting? (Lk. 228.) 5. 
What strife arose among the disciples and how did Jesus reprove them? 
(Lk. 22.24-30.) 6. What reason have we for believing that Judas left before 
the Memorial Supper was instituted? (Guide, f 2, p. 365.) 7. How does 
Dante express his horror of Judas’ deed? (Guide, J 5, p. 364.) 8. What is 
the only direction which Jesus himself gave concerning the observance of the 
Last Supper? (Lk. 22.19.) 9. Who spoke the words of our Golden Text? 
10. Why do we call the Lord’s Supper, “the Breaking of Bread,” the “Euchar- 
ist,” the “Communion”? (Guide, p. 365.) 11. Read Chapters 14, 15, 16 and 
17 of John’s Gospel. 12. What explanation may be given of the fact that 
Tesus and his disciples partook of the Passover on Thursday evening while 
the priests, according to John’s Gospel, partook of it on Friday evening? 
(Guide, p. 368.) ; 

Questions to think about. 1. What did the feast of the Passover com- 
memorate? (Lesson of last year. Ex. 12.15-17.) 2. Why the mystery about 
the place of meeting? (Guide, | 4, p. 364.) 3. Would they not likely meet 
more than one man bearing a pitcher? (Guide, § 4, p. 304.) 4. Why did 
each disciple ask, “Is it I’? 5. What did Jesus mean by his words “he that 
dippeth with me in the dish”? (Guide, p. 366.) 6. Why did Judas betray 
Jesus? 7. Did Judas have to betray him? 8. What did Jesus mean by saying, 
“This is my body,” “this is my blood”? (Guide, {| 2, p. 365.) 9. What is the 
significance for us of the Lord’s Supper? ; 

Memory and Note-Book Work. Commit to memory Gladstone’s stanza, 
page 365. Write IX: Anointed for Burial. 
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Golden Text 


As often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye 
‘proclaim the Lord’s death till he come. 1 Cor. 11.26 


LESSON Mark 14.12-25; (compare Luke 22.14-23) READ Matthew 26.17-35 
COMMIT verses 22, 23 


12 And on the first day of unleavened bread, when they sacrificed the passover, 
his disciples say unto him, Where wilt thou that we go and make ready that thou 
mayest eat the passover? 13 And he sendeth two of his disciples, and saith unto 
them, Go into the city, and there shall meet you a man bearing a pitcher of water: 
follow him; {4 and wheresoever he shall enter in, say to the master of the house, 
The Teacher saith, Where is my guest-chamber, where I shall eat the passover with 
my disciples? ©{5 And he will himself show you a large upper room furnished and 
ready: and there make ready for us. {6 And the disciples went forth, and came 
into the city, and found as he had said unto them: and they made ready the pass- 
over. 

{7 And when it was evening he cometh with the twelve. {8 And as they sat and 
were eating, Jesus said, Verily | say unto you, One of you shall betray me, even he 
that eateth with me. 19 They beaan to be sorrowful, and to say unto him one by 
one, Is it 1? 20 And he said unto them, /¢ is one of the twelve, he that dippeth with 
me in the dish. 2! For the Son of man goeth, even as it is written of him: but woe 
unto that man through whom the Son of man is betrayed! good were it for that man 
if he had not been born. 

22 And as they were eating, he took bread, and when he had blessed, he brake it, 
and gave to them, and said, Take ye: this is my body. 23 And he took a cup, and 
when he had given thanks, he gave to them: and they all drank of it. 24 And he 
said unto them, This is my blood of the covenant, which is poured out for many. 
25 Verily | say unto you, | shall no more drink of the fruit of the vine, until that 
day when I drink it new in the kingdom of God. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


12-16. On the first day of unleavened bread. See the Historical Back- 
ground.—Eat the passover. ‘The passover meal. See Ex. 12.15-17—Two of 
his disciples. Peter and John, Lk. 228.—The city. Jerusalem—A man bear- 
ing a pitcher of water. Carrying water was usually woman’s work, hence this 
was a marked sign. Jesus gives neither the man’s name nor the location. of 
his home, evidently intending to keep the place of meeting secret that Judas 
might not know in time to betray him there—Where . . . disciples? 
Compare Mt. 26.28—They made ready the passover. They brought the lamb 
(though this is nowhere mentioned), the bitter herbs, the unleavened bread 
and wine for the passover feast. 

18-20. One of you shall betray me. “Dante’s estimation of the turpitude 
of his crime—placing the guilty man in the lowest depths of the Inferno— 
is probably a truer expression of the horror of his deed felt by the unsophisti- 
cated conscience than the modern attempts to explain away his guilt” (Grist). 
—Is tt [? The form of the Greek implies a negative answer, as if each ques- 
tioned, “Surely it is not 1?’—He that dippeth with me in the dish. See Light 
from Oriental Life. All had no doubt done this, and Jesus’ words only em- 
phasized the treachery of his betrayer. To John, Jesus positively indicated 
the beats, Jn. 13.21-26. The dish was the one holding the sauce of bitter 
erbs. 

21. The Son of man goeth. To his death—Even as it is written of him. 
As in Isa. 53.7-9; Dan. 9.26. The cross was not an accident ; the Lamb was 
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slain from the foundation of the world—Good were it for that man if he 
had not been born. “A proverbial expression for the most terrible destiny, 
forbidding the thought of any deliverance, however remote” (Schaff). “The 
woe pronounced on the traitor is not favorable to the view that all will finally 
be saved. If a man is saved at the long last, whatever he has passed through, 
it is good for him that he was born” (Horton). 

22. Bread. Or, a loaf, RVm. It was unleavened bread especially prepared 
for the paschal meal. With this act began the institution of the “Lord’s Sup- 
per.” Neither Matthew nor Mark say that it was established as a permanent 
institution, but Luke, 22.19, records these words of Jesus, “This do in re- 
membrance of me,” and Paul records the custom in the words of our Golden 
Text—When he had blessed. “Blessed is he who giveth the bread of earth,” 
was the usual blessing. When he had given thanks, Luke says, 22.19; and 
from the Greek word eéyapisrjoas , thanks, has been derived our word Euchar- 
ist, applied to the “Lord’s Supper.”’—He brake it. Whence the ordinance of 
the “Lord’s Supper” is sometimes called “The Breaking of Bread.”—This is 
my body. This represents my body. In like manner we say of a portrait, 
This is my friend. Read Jesus’ discourse on the Bread of Life, Jn. 6.48-58— 
Whether Judas was still present is a question many would fain have answered. 
The Gospels do not directly tell us. Study also Mt. 26.17-30; Lk. 22.7-23; Jn. 
13.1-30; I Cor. 11.23-29. Jesus observed the Passover Feast with his twelve 
disciples, but the natural inference is that Judas left before the instituting of 
the “Last Supper.” John describes the Passover Supper only, and he records 
the giving of the sop to Judas and his going out. 

24. This is my blood. The wine in the cup represents my blood. “The 
Hebrew has no proper word by which our terms sigiifies, represents, etc. are 
expressed. Because several of our ancestors would understand such words in 
their true, genuine, critical and sole meaning, Queen Mary, Bishops Gardener, 
Bonner and the rest of that demoniacal crew, reduced them to ashes in Smith- 
field and elsewhere’ (Adam Clarke). Because Paul says in First Corinthians 
(10.16), “The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a communion of the 
blood of Christ?” the sacrament is also called “Communion.”—Of the covenant. 
Many ancient authorities insert new, RVm. Compare Ex. 24.8, where Moses 
sprinkled blood upon the people and said, “Behold, the blood of the covenant 
which Jehovah hath made with you’: so here Jesus declares that his blood 
is poured out to ratify a covenant, or agreement of forgiveness, between God 
and the many—J/s poured out. ‘The graphic present is used, for the sacrificial 
death is close at hand. Matthew adds, unto remission of sins, 26, 28. 

25. The kingdom of God. There will be communion hereafter with the Fa- 
ther. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


20. He that dippeth with me in the dish. 
Can he that dippeth with thee, then, betray, 
Deny thee? Ah, what bitter pain were mine, 
Should those sad eyes at last be turned away 
In agony Divine! 
T see thee hanging on the awful Rood, 
I hear thy mournful, broken-hearted cry! 
“One is a traitor.” Oh, ingratitude! 
Master, it is not 1? Richard L. Mangan. 
23. Take ye: this is my body. 
O lead my blindness by the hand, 
Lead me to thy familiar feast, 
Not here or now to understand, 
Yet even here and now to taste 
How the Eternal Word of Heaven 
On earth in broken bread is given. Wm. E. Gladstone. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


12. Where wilt thou that we go and make ready that thou mayest eat the 
passover? The residents of Jerusalem were very free in offering their homes 
to strangers for this feast. A curtain was sometimes hung in front of a door 
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to make known that there was still room within for guests. “The rabbis say: 
It is a tradition that houses were not privately owned, nor were the beds, but 
the householder received from the guests as a recompense, the skins of the 
animals sacrificed.” 

Not all pilgrims could be accommodated within the city. These words from 
“Ben-Hur” give us a true glimpse of the throng. Down the Kidron, and in to- 
wards Bezetha, especially on the road-sides quite up to the Damascus Gate, 
the country filled rapidly with all kinds of temporary shelters for pilgrims to 
the Passover. Every part of the world was represented among them—cities 
upon both shores of the Mediterranean far off as the Pillars of the West, river- 
towns in distant India, provinces in northernmost Europe, and though they 
frequently saluted one another with tongues unacquainted with a syllable of 
the old Hebrew of the fathers, these representatives had all the same object— 
celebration of the notable feast. 

17. He cometh with the twelve. Though each company might not consist 
of fewer than ten persons, it was not to be larger than that each could par- 
take of the Paschal Lamb—and we know how small lambs are in the East. 
Edersheim, in The Temple and its Services. 

20. He that dippeth with me in the dish. Knives and forks and spoons were 
not in use; a bit of bread was dipped in the common dish containing a sauce 
of bitter herbs. “I loved him so much that I gave him the morsel from my 
own mouth” is a common Eastern saying. Partaking of a common meal is 
an oriental pledge of fellowship. “It is hard for us to realize the infamy of 
one, according to oriental standards, who would betray a man with whom he 
had eaten,’ says an eastern traveler. “An oriental host was entertaining a 
guest. Said he, ‘When we wish to honor a guest we do this,’ and he detached 
a piece of roast mutton with his fingers and passed it to his guest, who took 
it with his fingers and ate it. ‘Do you know what I have done?’ questioned 
the host. ‘You have given me a delicious piece of meat and I have eaten it,’ 
‘Much more than that. By this act I have pledged you every drop of my blood, 
that while you are in my territory no evil shall come to you.’ ” 

24. This is my blood of the covenant, which is poured out for many. It 
was accounted necessary to the validity of a covenant in ancient days that it 
should be sealed by the shedding of blood. ‘Thus, when the Greeks and the 
Trojans called a truce pending the single combat between Menelaos and Paris, 
they ratified it by a sacrifice. 

“He spake, and the throats of the lambs with pitiless blade he severed, 
And laid them low on the earth all quivering and gasping 
For lack of vital breath; for the blade their strength had stolen.” 

The custom was universal. The heathen observed it, and so did Israel. And 
that we may understand the custom, we must consider what sacrifice originally 
signified. The blood was the life; and so its pouring forth before the altar 
was the offering up of the life to God. Properly it should have been the wor- 
shipper’s own blood; and this was actually the primitive practice. A survival 
of it is seen in the story of the priests of Baal, who “cried aloud, and cut them- 
selves after their manner with knives and lances, till the blood gushed out 
upon them.” 

Such was the primitive rite, but in process of time it was softened, and the 
worshipper brought a victim and slew it and sprinkled its blood on the altar 
and on himself, signifying that thenceforth there was the bond of a common 
life between himself and his deity, and thus they were in fellowship. 

Such was the ritual of the Covenant of Blood; and our Lord employed that 
familiar institution in order to interpret the significance of his atoning Sacri- 
fice. Condensed from The Feast of the Covenant, by Dr. David Smith. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. What directions did Jesus give his disciples concerning 
the preparation for the Triumphal Entry? Over what road did that entrance 
into Jerusalem lead? What parables had Jesus told his disciples in his last 
discourse with them on the Mount of Olives? What is the nature of these 
patables? What have we already heard about Judas? 

The Possible Order of Events. According to the Synoptists, the discourse 
on the Mount of Olives on Tuesday evening closed with the parable-picture 
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of the Last Judgment, our lesson three Sundays ago. Wednesday was probably 
spent at Bethany, but we have no record of what happened on that day. The 
day before that on which the Paschal Lamb was to be slain, with all that was 
to follow, would be one of rest, a Sabbath to the soul before its great agony, 
observes Dr. Edersheim. Jesus would gather himself up for the terrible con- 
flict before him. He would pass that day of rest and preparation in quiet re- 
tirement, speaking to his disciples of his crucifixion. Portions of the long dis- 
course which John records in 14-16, may have been spoken on this day. 

It was late in the afternoon of Thursday when they reached the upper room 
where all things were in readiness for the Paschal Feast, the table already sup- 
plied with the lamb (although there is no men- 
tion made of this), the dish of bitter herbs, the 
thin cakes of unleavened bread, and the cups of 
wine. Probably before taking their places on the 
divan which surrounded the table on three sides, 
the disciples disputed once again as to who should 
be considered the greatest—and therefore entitled 
to the most honored seats. From the fact that 
Jesus handed the sop to Judas, and from the con- 
versation that ensued which was heard by John 
alone, the order in which Jesus, John, Peter, and 
Judas reclined on the divan is thought to have 
been as our sketch from Hasting’s Dictionary indicates. 

After one of the cups of wine had been blessed and drunk by all present, it 
was customary for the head of the household celebrating the feast to rise and 
wash his hands. Probably it was at this juncture that Jesus rose and secur- 
ing a basin of water and girding himself with a towel began to teach the dis- 
ciples a lesson of humility and of the greatness of service by washing their 
feet. Peter’s remonstrance Jesus answered by saying, “If I wash thee not, 
thou hast no part with me.” “Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands and 
my head,” Peter eagerly returned. “Ye are clean, but not all,” Jesus quietly 
observed, and later he openly declared: “Verily, verily I say unto you, one of 
you shall betray me.” “Lord, is it 1?” questioned each one aloud, even Judas. 
“Surely it is not I!” their horrified looks explained. Peter leaned over to 
John and bade him question their Master, and John whispered in Jesus’ ear, 
“Lord, who is it?” “He it is for whom I shall dip the sop and give it him,” 
whispered Jesus in reply. Taking a bit of unleavened bread and dipping it in 
the dish of bitter herbs, he handed it to Judas. The others had not heard 
the question and answer, and they did not understand, and when Jesus dis- 
missed the traitor, saying to him, “What thou doest, do quickly,” they thought 
that Judas was sent forth on some errand. Jesus was now free from the 
presence of his betrayer, and he could speak freely with his friends. 

After the close of the Paschal Feast, when the third cup had been blessed 
and passed around, Jesus instituted the rite which we call the Last Supper, the 
Eucharist, the Holy Communion. “This day shall be unto you a memorial,” 
the law of the Passover had been, and now Jesus said of his new rite which 
was to take the place of the Passover with his followers, “This do in remem- 
brance of me.” 

Lovingly he talked with them. “Little children, yet a little while I am with 
you; whither I go, ye cannot come.” “Why not?” questioned Peter and con- 
fidently he asserted, “I will lay down my life for thee.” “Wilt thou lay down 
thy life for me? Verily, verily I say unto thee, the cock shall not crow, till 
thou hast denied me thrice.’ So much was yet to happen that night, so swift 
did one event follow upon another, that Peter seems to have forgotten his 
Lord’s astounding prophecy when first his faithfulness was put to the test. 

Now we may think of Jesus as uttering the beautiful words recorded by 
John in the fourteenth Chapter. Let not your hearts be troubled: believe in 
God, believe also in me. I go to prepare a place for you. I come again and 
will receive you unto myself. Thomas remonstrated that they knew not 
whither he was going, they knew not the way. “I am the way, and the truth, 
and the life: no one cometh unto the Father, but by me,” Jesus answered. 
Philip asked to be shown the Father. “Have I been so long time with you, 
and dost thou not know me, Philip?” sadly Jesus questioned. “He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” 
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Continuing his discourse, Jesus sought to comfort his disciples and to pre- 
pare them for the future, its work and its suffering. “Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends. Ye are my friends, 
if ye do the things which I command you. I chose you and appointed you, 
that ye should go and bear fruit. It is expedient for you that I go away: 
for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you. I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit when he, the 
Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide you into all the truth. These things 
have I spoken unto you, that in me ye may have peace. In the world ye have 
tribulation: be of good cheer; I have overcome the world.” 

Then followed that wonderfully beautiful prayer which John records. “Father, 
the hour is come. I glorified thee on the earth, having accomplished the work 
which thou hast given me to do. And now, O Father, glorify thou me with 
thine own self with the glory which I had with thee before the world was. 
Holy Father, keep them in thy name which thou hast given me, that they may 
be one, even as we are. Neither for these only do I pray, but for them also 
that believe on me through their word; that they may all be one, even as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us.” 

The singing of the hymn followed—probably the 118th Psalm, one of the 
Psalms which were always sung at the Passover Feast—O give thanks unto 
the Lord, for he is good; his mercy endureth forever. “Arise, let us go hence,” 
is Jesus’ signal for departure. When Jesus had spoken these words, he went 
forth with his disciples over the brook Kidron, unto the Mount of Olives. 

The Time. It was on Thursday, the thirteenth of Nisan, April 6, A. D. 30, 
the day before the crucifixion, that preparations for celebrating the passover 
feast were made by the disciples, and it was on the evening of that day, which 
according to Jewish reckoning was the beginning of the fourteenth of Nisan, 
that the passover feast was eaten. The Synoptists say it was the first day of 
unleavened bread, when they sacrificed the passover. Yet John (18.28; 109.14) 
and certain inferences also from the Synoptic Gospels, indicate that the priests 
kept the paschal feast on Friday evening, after the crucifixion. 

Various explanations have been given to account for the different times, 
one of them being that Jesus, knowing what would happen on Friday, celebrated 
the Passover a day ahead of the legal time. The Jewish Encyclopaedia gives 
the most satisfactory explanation. The Passover that year fell on the Sab- 
bath, which began, of course, on Friday evening. The priests were guided by 
the older Halakah, according to whom the law of the Passover was regarded 
as superior to that of the Sabbath, so that the lamb could be sacrificed even 
on Friday evening; but Jesus and his disciples followed the more rigorous view 
of the Pharisees, who held that the paschal lamb must be sacrificed on the eve 
of the fourteenth of Nisan, when the fifteenth coincided with the Sabbath. 

Chronology of Passion Week. See page 283 and page 435. 

Lesson Outline. I. The Preparation for the Passover Feast, 12-16. II. 
The Passover and the Announcement of Betrayal, 17-21. III. The Last 
Supper, 22-25. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


On the South-West Hill of Jerusalem there is shown to visitors the Ccenacu- 
lum, or Upper Room, and other traditional sites. Many believe that the upper 
room was also the scene of Pentecost, that it remained the regular meeting- 
place of the Church till the destruction of Jerusalem, and that its traditional 
site is the true one. Dr. George Adam Smith well remarks, that all that can 
be said for this site is that it is not impossible. 


THE GREAT TEACHER’S LESSON FOR ALL TEACHERS 


You get nothing at the Table of the Lord that you do not get in the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, wrote Dr. G. H. Morrison, but you get it pictorially and 
sacramentally; it is not spoken; it is seen and handled; and that is why it is 
so powerful to quicken believing into joy and peace. Who can look upon the 
broken bread without seeing again the body that was broken? And Christ 
comes near to us, and he is dying for your sins and mine. 

There is a lesson here for teachers. There are other teaching hints which 
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might be drawn from the remaining lessons of this quarter. But we have 
reached the last night of Jesus’ life on earth, and here we must leave our 
study of his Life as that of a Great Teacher bequeathing us his wisdom, for 
it is only as the Christ, bequeathing us himself, that we can view subsequent 
deeds and words. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


Give each of your pupils a copy of Leonardo da Vinci’s famous picture of 
the Last Supper, Perry 280. Tell them that a little boy four years old was 
looking at this picture one day, and he pointed to one of the figures and said, 
“There’s a king in that picture.” Ask them to which one he pointed. Now 
tell your pupils that Jesus had bitter enemies in Jerusalem who wanted to kill 
him: Jesus knew that they would do this, and he wanted to have a last long 
talk with his disciples. It was the time of a great religious feast called the 
Passover. His disciples asked where they could go to eat this feast. Give the 
conversation and tell about the preparations, explaining that very few men 
carried pitchers of water, for that was women’s work, so when they saw such 
a man they knew he was the one Jesus meant. Describe the feast, and tell 
verses 17-19. Now let your pupils look at their pictures again, for it is this 
moment that the artist depicts, when each one is asking “Is it 1?” The man at 
Jesus’ left is James, who is holding out his hands in great surprise over what 
Jesus had said. Thomas and Philip have arisen to their feet in amazement, 
and the three disciples at the end are saying to one another that it cannot pos- 
sibly be that one of them shall betray their Master. On Jesus’ right hand is 
John. Peter is talking to him and pointing to Jesus. Next to Peter sits Judas 
clutching a bag of money with his right hand. It is Judas who is the traitor, 
the man who is going to bring Jesus’ enemies to Jesus so that they can arrest 
him. Now tell about Judas’ agreement with the chief priests (omitted from 
our lesson last week). Show them a copy of “Judas accepting the silver’ by 
Prell, Wilde, 262. Jesus knew all about this. Now he turned to Judas and 
said, “What thou doest, do quickly.” After this wicked disciple had left, Jesus 
talked long and lovingly to his other faithful disciples. He told them to do 
something that would help them always to remember him. Explain very simply 
the rite, and teach as your Golden Text, “This do in remembrance of me,” Lk. 
22.19. On Christmas day we remember Jesus when he was a baby, and on 
Easter we retaember him when he rose from the dead, so on special Sundays 
in the year we remember him as he asked us to do. And on all days we re- 
member him when we do something for others for his sake. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. On the last night of his life, what great feast did 
Jesus celebrate with his disciples? What event did this feast commemorate? 
What great event in the history of the Jews did this feast keep in mind? (The 
time when the Jews made their escape from Egypt.) This was one of our 
lessons last year, you remember. How did it happen that the Jews were in 
Egypt? Who had made them slaves? Who had freed them? What had 
Pharaoh and his land suffered before he would let the people leave? They 
had left Egypt in a great hurry, for they feared the Egyptians might pursue 
them. Do you remember how they had eaten the supper and what had marked 
the side-posts of their doors? Why? And after they reached the Promised 
Land—their children, not those who left Egypt, for they all died in the wilder- 
ness save Joshua and Caleb—they celebrated this feast, and now centuries after- 
wards, we see Jesus and the Twelve keeping the same feast in Jerusalem. 

For Older Pupils. Begin with the Historical Background. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


I Tse Memortar Rite 


Take ye: This is My Body. At the Holy Sacrament we see the bread and 
wine. The actual bread, however substantial, is a vision, a figure: the literal 
wine, however real its presence in the cup, is, after all, the unreal thing. The 
real substance, the Divine, is what lies behind. 
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You remember the beautiful medizeval story of King Arthur and the quest of 
the Holy Grail. I am told by those that have studied the subject that the quest 
of the Holy Grail is just the mystery which every Christian seeks at the Holy 
Communion, and that is the endeavor to grasp the substance behind the figure. 
The man who sees only the bread and wine sees nothing. A. T. Schofield, in 
Studies in the Highest Thought. 

This do in Remembrance of Me. These words (Lk. 22.19) contain the 
sole direction our Lord gave regarding this great rite. Nothing could be 
simpler, nothing more human than his appointment of this sacrament. Lifting 
the material of the supper before him he bids his disciples make the simple 
act of eating and drinking his memorial. “You will not forget me” he says, 
“and this will recall me to your mind.” As the friend who is setting out on 
a long absence or is passing forever from earth puts into our hands his 
portrait or something he has used or worn or prized, and is pleased to think 
that we shall treasure it for his sake, so did Christ on the eve of his death 
secure this one thing, that his disciples should have a memento by which to 
remember him. And as the dying gift of a friend becomes sacred to us even 
as his own person, and we cannot bear to see it handed about and remarked 
upon by those who have not the same loving reverence as ourselves; and as 
when we gaze at his portrait and recall the many happy times we spent together, 
and the bright and inspiring words which fell from those lips, or wind up 
the watch he wound for so many years, or handle the pencil-case worn smooth 
by his fingers; so does this sacrament seem sacred to us as Christ’s own per- 
son, and by it grateful memories of all he was and did throng into the mind. 
Dr. Marcus Dods in Christ the Man. 

Where the Lord’s Supper is Celebrated. “In upper rooms, in catacombs, 
where the dust of the dead rested, and the spirits of the living met to speak to 
each other words of holiest cheer; in desert places and moorlands, where hunted 
fugitives assembled to listen to a voice which, though a man’s, seemed God’s; 
in cathedrals, where form and space spoke majestically to the eye, and lofty 
music to the ear; in rude huts in savage or heathen lands; in ornate churches 
in wealthy, busy, and intellectual cities—men of the most varied types and con- 
ditions, saintly and sinful, ignorant and educated, rich and poor, peer and 
peasant, sovereign and subject, priest and people, forming a multitude no man 
can number, have for centuries met together to celebrate this Supper, and be 
by it made wiser, happier, holier.” 

In these graphic words Dr. Fairbairn tells us where the Lord’s Supper has been 
celebrated, and to them may well be added a recent testimony from the mis- 
sion field. A Hindu, who had been led to Christ by reading the Gospel, who 
lived far away from any missionary. and had never been inside a Christian 
church, found in his New Testament the command to eat and drink in mem- 
ory of the Savior’s death, till he should come. Knowing nothing of the church 
order and ritual, he was accustomed day by day to take a little rice, saying, 
“This I do in remembrance of Christ,” and then to drink a little water saying, 
“T drink this because Christ died for me.” 

Ye Proclaim the Lord’s Death till he Come. Christ wished to have one 
touch of observance which would link the ages and the varied churches on a 
visible unity, until he should come. And he found it in this natural and simple 
memorial of the Last Supper. If that is the purpose, how admirably has it been 
fulfilled! For notwithstanding the incredible divergencies of faith and practise 
in the Christian Church, here is a point, open to the eyes even of the world 
which unites all the scattered interpretations of Christianity. In the imposing 
ceremonial of Rome, where the bell tinkles and the ministrants fall on their 
knees, to where the sacred wafer is put in the tabernacle, and the chalice is 
elevated; in the solemn service of Lutheranism or in the chaste compromise of 
Anglicanism; in the assembly upon the Scotch mountain-side, when the tables 
have been fenced, and the awed multitude draw near to eat and to drink; in 
the spread table of Independent or Baptist, where the minister and the deacons 
convey to the worshipping church the tokens of the sacrifice and of the love 
that made them one; in the close communion of brethren, met on the Lord’s 
Day morning for the breaking of bread; and in a hundred different forms, this 
one thought of obedience to his last command draws his Church together in one. 
And the sense of the long continuity, derived through the century and passing 
out into centuries yet to come, has an even more inspiring effect upon the reali- 
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zation of unity. At the table we freely commune with all who have gone be- 
fore us since the days of the Apostles, and even with those who will come 
after us. 

And thus that dark betrayal night 

With the last advent we unite 

By one blest chain of loving rite, 

Until he come. 
Dr. R. F. Horton, in The Coming of Jesus. 


What the Holy Communion Symbolizes. It is not a mere memorial service, 
It stands not merely pointing back to the past. It stands as a symbol and 
witness of the divinest truth of Christianity,—a living Christ in the hearts of 
living men. As you individually and personally eat this bread and drink this 
wine, remember what Christ said: “Except a man eat my flesh and drink my 
blood, he hath no life in him.” It is only as we take Christ into our own inner 
selves, as we make him bone of our bone, sinew of our sinew, flesh of our flesh, 
that we are truly his and he is truly ours. When Christ came to the tomb where- 
in Lazarus lay buried, and the stone was rolled away, he did not preach him 
a sermon about physiology, anatomy, and human life. He said, “Lazarus, come 
forth!”—breathed life into him; and so inspired, Lazarus came out into the 
light again. As you take this symbol, take the living Christ himself—not the 
memory of him, not the hope of him, but, through the memory and through 
the hope, the sense of the personal, transforming Christ. Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
in Signs of Promise. 


Sh ig abs Ane 


The Fearless Truster of Himself; the Distressed Doubter of Himself; 
the Faithful Truster of Christ. They knew that they loved their Lord, but 
they dared not be sure that they would not desert him. Sufficient spiritual light 
had come to them to make them see the mystery of their own hearts. Now 
open a later page of the apostolic history and hear St. Paul writing to his 
Romans: “Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, 
or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or the sword? 
Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors through him who loved 
us.” See what a change. Here is confidence! Here is moral certainty! Who- 
ever else may turn traitor, Paul is sure that it will not be he. But it is con- 
fidence—not in himself nor in his manliness or honor—only in Christ and in 
the power of his grace and love. “More than conqueror,” but “More than con- 
queror through him who loved us.’ Is there not here the beautiful progress 
of a moral nature as regards the whole matter of confidence? At the first a 
pure blank self-reliance, the solid and unbroken self-content of a man who 
thinks himself able to meet and conquer all temptations. Then an insight into 
the mysterious capacity of sinning, which breaks and scatters the confidence in 
self, and leaves the poor soul full of fears and doubts. Then an entrance into 
Christ and his love and power, where the soul, given to him, finds a new con- 
fidence in his strength and is sure with a sureness which has no warrant but 
its trust in him. 

Have you ever watched one of the waterfalls that come over the perpen- 
dicular side of a steep mountain? Do you remember how it changes from 
the top to the bottom of its fall? At first where it comes over the brink it 
is one solid mass of green water, compact and sure of itself. Then half way 
down the perpendicular face over which it descends, see what a change has 
come, Its solidness has gone. It is all mist and vapor. You can hardly find it. 
Only like a thin haze it hangs in front of the dark rock that hides it. But 
once more, as it gets farther down, see how it gathers again. The mist col- 
lects, and is once more a stream. A new solidity appears; and at the mountain 
foot the brook, restored out of its distraction, starts singing on its way down 
the bright valley, while still with the memory of the confusion into which it 
has been thrown. So it is with the confidence of man. It begins full of self- 
trust. It scatters and seems lost as his experience deepens and he learns his 
own possibility of sin. It is gathered anew and goes out in happiness and help- 
fulness when he finds Christ and gives his poor bewildered soul into his love 
for keeping. Phillips Brooks, in The Purpose and Use of Comfort. 
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TIL Mrssronary Topic: THis 1s My Biroop wHicu 1s Pourep ouT FoR Many 


The Effect of Drawing near to Jesus. Dr. Trumbull Backus used to say 
that he always knew as he looked over the report of the church treasurer on 
what days the communion services had fallen by the size of the missionary 
offering. Invariably whenever the offering fell on a communion Sunday the 
missionary offerings were from twenty-five to fifty per cent. greater than on 
any other day. On the days that the people drew nearest to Jesus, when their 
hearts were melted and tender with his love, on these days they drew near 
also to the uttermost parts of the earth. What draws us close to one another 
at any time is the fact that each one of us is drawn close to our Lord. Dr. 
Robert E. Speer, in The Master of the Heart. 

John G. Paton’s Story of his First Communion on the Island of Aniwa, 
New Hebrides. It was Sabbath, 24th October, 1869; and surely the Angels of 
God and the Church of the Redeemed in Glory were amongst the great cloud 
of witnesses who eagerly “peered” down upon the scene,—when we sat around 
the Lord’s Table and partook of his body and blood with those few souls res- 
cued out of the Heathen World. For the first time, the Dorcan Street Sabbath 
School Teacher’s gift from South Melbourne Presbyterian Church was put to 
use—a new Communion Service of silver. They gave it in faith that we would 
require it, and in such we received it. And now the day has come and gone! 
For three years we had toiled and prayed and taught for this. At the moment 
when I put the bread and wine into those dark hands, once stained with the 
blood of cannibalism, now stretched out to receive and partake the emblems 
and seals of the Redeemer’s love, I had a foretaste of the joy of Glory that 
well nigh broke my heart to pieces. I shall never taste a deeper bliss, till I gaze 
on the glorified face of Jesus himself. 

From the Ends of the Earth. At the quarterly communion last fall in Lu- 
kunga, Congo State, some of the members came from a distance of twenty or 
thirty miles. The people who ten years ago were living in absolute paganism, 
now gladly travel that distance and sleep five nights on the ground in order to 
kneel at the Lord’s Table. The Bishop of Keewatin, Canada, reports that 
many of the Indians in his parish came from great distances to partake of this 
sacrament, one of them journeying five hundred and fifty miles and sleeping 
on the ice on the way. 

Perfect Refuge. In the dark days of the Boxer outbreak when the mis- 
sionaries at Tengchou in China knew not what a day would bring forth, when 
messages came of the massacre of Chinese Christians and missionaries, and 
when every hour brought tidings of fresh atrocities and dire forebodings, Dr. 
Ament wrote to the home friends: “We celebrated the Lord’s Supper this 
evening, and our hearts and minds were soothed by coming in contact with the 
pure soul of Christ. The aroma of his life seemed to fill the room, and for a 
moment the sounds and turmoil of this world were lost in the growing glory 
of Christ. We have a refuge here which none can invade. We are safe in 
him. Do not be anxious about us.” All the World. 

Has anyone been Omitted? A writer in Life and Work, speaking of a 
Communion Day in the Church of Scotland, recalls that, on one occasion, as 
is the custom in some places, at the fitting stage in the proceedings, the minister 
put the question: “Has anyone been omitted in the distribution of the bread ?” 
After thoughts of her own unworthiness and of Christ’s love to her, the 
writer was absorbed with another concern. “It seemed to me as if I could see 
millions on millions of women rising silently in China, India, Africa, Siam, 
Persia, in all the countries where they need the Lord, but know him not, to 
testify that they have been omitted in the distribution of the bread and cup! 
And they, can take it from no hands but ours, and we do not pass it on. Can 
Jesus make heaven so sweet and calm that we can forgive ourselves this great 
neglect of the millions living now, for whom the body was broken and the 
blood shed, just as much as for us?” 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


He who feeds on Christ becomes Christ-like. Dr. Alexander Maclaren. 
The Holy Communion stands as a symbol and witness of the divinest truth of 
Christianity—the living Christ in the hearts of living men. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
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If it is a Eucharist on Sunday, it must prove on Monday that it also was 
a Sacrament. Dr. Babcock. 

We feed on Christ when our minds are occupied with his truth, when it is 
the “meat” of our wills to do his will. Dr. Maclaren. 

The Holy Communion is more than a commemoration; more than a wistful 
memory; it is a personal fellowship with a living Savior. Dr. David Smith. 

The Christian should never forego any opportunity which may be offered him 
of access to that Heavenly Feast. Wm. E. Gladstone. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


What good thing do I receive at the Lord’s table? questions a great teacher, 
and then he answers, “I get a better grip of Christ.” 

Our Prayer: Heavenly Father, we so soon forget. We are so busy with our 
own work and play, and even with work for thee and thy Kingdom, that we 
sorely need the help of times sacredly set aside for thoughts about thy Son 
Jesus Christ and his atoning sacrifice. By sharing in the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper we, too, would fulfil his request, This do in remembrance of 
me. And in so doing, may we be filled with the consciousness of communion 
with the risen, living Savior, and may we consecrate ourselves anew to his 
service. 


SUBJECT FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


The Sacrament a commemoration, a communion, an interpretation, and a 
prophecy. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. Where is Gethsemane? 2. Describe the tradi- 
tional site. (Guide, p. 376.) 3. Had Jesus been there before? (Lk. 22.39.) 
4. What brook did they cross on their way thither? (Jn. 18.1.) 5. When be- 
fore this had these same three been chosen by Jesus for special privileges? 
(Mt. 5.37; 17.1.) 6. When before had these three been heavy with sleep? (Lk. 
9.32.) 7. How far away from them did Jesus go? (Lk. 22.41.) 8. What does 
the “cup” mean in Ps. 75.8; in Ps. 23.5; in Ps. 2? 9. What does it mean in 
our lesson? (Guide, J 5, p 374.) 

Questions to think about. 1. What does “sorrowful even unto death” 
mean? 2. How could the three help Jesus by watching? (Guide, J 3, p. 374.) 
3. What excuses can you give for the three? 4. What is the difference between 
an excuse and a reason? 5. What self-confident words of Peter to his Lord 
are recalled by the latter’s words, “Simon, could ye not watch with me one 
hour?” 6. What was the “cup” of verse 36? 7. In what sense did Jesus mean 
“Tf it were possible’? 8. What does the last clause in verse 38 mean? 9. 
What petition in the Lord’s Prayer is recalled by the prayer in Gethsemane? 
10. What did Jesus mean when he said, “Sleep on now, and take your rest”? 
11. What two great needs of Jesus does this lesson disclose? 12. What do 
we know about Jesus’ prayer-life? 13. Is there any life without sorrow? 14. 
Of what use is sorrow? 15. What help to us is there in the Gethsemane suf- 
fering? k : ie 

Memory and Note-Book Work. Commit to memory Sidney Lanier’s poem 
entitled “A Ballad of Trees and the Master.” 

Write X. Instituting the Last Supper. 
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Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation. Mt. 26.41 


LESSON Mark 14.32-42; (compare Luke 22.39-46) READ Matthew 26.36-56 
COMMIT verses 34-36 


32 And they come unto a place which was named Gethsemane: and he saith unto 
his disciples, Sit ye here, while | pray. 33 And he taketh with him Peter and James 
and John, and began to be greatly amazed, and sore troubled. 34 And he saith unto 
them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death: abide ye here, and watch. 
35 And he went forward a little, and fell on the ground, and prayed that, if it were 
possible, the hour might pass away from him. 36 And he said, Abba, Father, all 
things are possible unto thee; remove this cup from me: howbeit not what | will, 
but what thou wilt. 37 And he cometh, and findeth them sleeping, and saith unto 
Peter, Simon, sleepest thou? couldest thou not watch one hour? 38 Watch and 
pray, that ye enter not into temptation: the spirit indeed is willing, but the fiesh is 
weak. 39 And again he went away, and prayed, saying the same words. 40 And 
again he came, and found them sleeping, for their eyes were very heavy; and they 
knew not what to answer him. 4! And he cometh the third time, and saith unto 
them, Sleep on now, and take your rest: it is enough; the hour is come; behold, the 
Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners. 42 Arise, let us be going: be- 
hold, he that betrayeth me is at hand. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


32-33. A place. Greek, an enclosed piece of ground, RVm. A garden, Jn. 
18.1.—Called Gethsemane. ‘The word means oil-press—Peter and James and 
John. The privileged disciples. See Mk. 5.37; Mt. 17.1. Recall Jesus’ promise 
that they should share his “cup” of suffering, Mk. 10.35-30. 

34. Sorrowful even unto death. So great was the sorrow that it seemed 
almost to threaten his life—Abide ye here and watch. Privilege brings re- 
sponsibility. But what could they do for him by watching? “His trouble was 
beyond their depth, What could they do? What can a little child do, that looks 
up into the face of the mother, and sees her tears dropping one by one, and 
knows not what ails her, and still less knows how to comfort her, and can 
only once in a while climb up into her lap and say, “Don’t cry, mother.’ The 
heart of Jesus in his great trial would have been comforted if those whom 
he loved and who loved him were present with him, and were in sympathy 
with him” (Beecher). 

35. He went forward a little. He was parted from them about a stone’s 
cast, Lk. 22.41. He probably went out of the full moonlight, for the Passover 
was at full moon. “When the soul enters its Gethsemane, it withdraws a 
stone’s cast from its most trusted friends’ (Meyer)—If it were possible. 
Possible because in accord with the Father’s will—The hour might pass away 
from him. The “hour” here is synonymous with the “cup,” next verse. He 
prays that he may be spared the coming events. 

36. Abba, Father. Abba is the Aramaic for Father—Remove this cup from 
me. Compare Mt. 20.22. The “cup” expresses the appointed portion, in Ps. 
75.8 it is the portion of judgment; in Ps. 23.5 of mercy or blessing; here, of 
suffering and bearing the sins of the world on the cross. For an interpreta- 
tion of the agony in Gethsemane see p. 378—Howbeit. Nevertheless—Not 
what I will but what thou wilt. It is my will that thy will be done. And there 
appeared unto him an angel from heaven, strengthening him, Lk. 22.43. 

37 Found them sleeping. Many have expressed wonder that they could 
sleep at such a time as this, notwithstanding their weariness and the reaction 
from all that had gone before. No one will fail to understand who has ex- 
perienced the stupefaction which kind nature sends to the senses of one who 
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has borne the utmost that can be borne—Simon, sleepest thou? Peter had 
promised most, Mk. 14. 

38. Watch and pray, that ye enter not. Or, Watch ye, and pray that ye 
enter not, RVm. The temptation immediately before the disciples was to for- 
sake and deny their Lord—The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak. 
“This exquisite blending of reproach and apology breathes the fine sensibility 
and-magnanimity of our Lord” (Grist). “Do not look to the soul’s readiness 
and be bold, but look to the flesh’s weakness and be humble’ (Euthymius). 
“In both Christ and the disciples there is a willing spirit; in both, weakness 
of the flesh; but in Christ the spirit conquers the flesh, and he is a Victor; 
in the disciples the flesh conquers the Spirit, and they are defeated” (Abbott) 

40. And again he came. “Again and again the Sufferer comes wandering 
back to where the tired and unconscious men are lying. It is as one who was 
passing through some deep experience might go into the chamber where a child 
was sleeping and find relief when the burden of the solitary crisis was too 
great to bear” (Phillips Brooks). 

41-42. Sleep on now, and take your rest. Or, Do ye sleep on, then, and 
take your rest? RVm. They have lost their opportunity for watching with him. 
—Behold. Perhaps, as is said, he beheld the approaching soldiers with Judas 
at their head, and pointed to them.—Betrayed. Or, delivered up, RVm.—Let 
us be going. ‘To meet Judas and the rest of his enemies. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


33. He taketh with him Peter and James and John. One was the type of 
vision, to whom the very heaven would yet be opened; one was the type of 
action, who should declare Christ’s name before councils; one was the type of 
heroism, who, first of the Apostolic band, was to seal his testimony with his 
blood. They were spectators of Christ’s most wonderful works, the witnesses 
to his glory, the companions of his passion. When Jesus called back Jairus’s 
little maid from the dead by his kindly word, they stood beside the couch; 
when the veil between the seen and the unseen dissolved,~and Jesus’ garments 
shone white as no fuller on earth could whiten them, they were on the Mount; 
when he drank the bitter cup of this world’s sin, they saw his hands tremble 
at the lifting thereof. He is your intimate to whom you turn in the solemn 
moments of life, and this was the honor set by Jesus on the three Apostles. 
Tan Maclaren in The Sorrowful Way. 

36. Not what I will, but what thou wilt. 

We see not, know not; all our way 
Is night,—with thee alone is day. 
From out the torrent’s troubled drift, 
Above the storm our prayers we lift, 
Thy will be done! Whittier. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


32. Gethsemane. John calls it the Garden of Gethsemane. An oriental 
“garden” is a place of fruit trees, shade trees, or shrubs, rather than of flowers 
or vegetables. Such gardens on the outskirts of towns, although enclosed and 
recognized as private property, are yet entered freely by the townspeople with- 
out trespass, says Dr. Albert Long, and their cool shade is enjoyed as a pleas- 
ant retreat for quiet meditation or friendly conversation. 

36. Not what I will, but what thou wilt, Very different from this ac- 
quiescence in the Father’s will is the resignation of the modern Turks to Kis- 
met, or Fate. Oldou, It has become! they say after any event, and it is 
accepted as satisfactory “unless another event should be fated to undo it.” In 
an account of the revolution which dethroned Sultan Abdul-Hamid II it was 
said that “The old Sultan pockets his pride with the reflection. ‘It was fate,’ 
and the new monarch ascends the throne with a like acquiescence.” 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. Where had Jesus been going each night: of Passion 
Week? What ravine lay between Jerusalem and the Mount of Olives? On 
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which side of Jerusalem was it? Where did Jesus and his disciples spend 
the last Thursday evening? What did he say that evening that one of his dis- 
ciples was about to do? What did he prophesy in regard to the actions of 
another disciple? Who was missing from the group when at midnight they left 
that upper room? Whither were they bound? What had Jesus taught in his 
prayer about doing God’s will? When had Jesus asked his disciples if they 
were able to drink his cup? What did the expression mean? What had his 
disciples answered? What plans had been made for the arrest of Jesus? 

Into and away from the Garden. And when they had sung a hymn, they 
went out into the Mount of Olives. After the events in that Upper Room, 
Jesus, knowing that he was going to his death, could join with the disciples in 
the hymn, the second part of the great Hallelujah, which was sung at the close 
of the Passover Feast! Knowing full well that before him were the judgment- 
hall, the crown of thorns, and the cross, he could still raise his voice in praise 
to his Father. Hallelujahs on the way to Gethsemane! 

Jesus led his eleven disciples to the Garden, retracing for the last time his 
oft-repeated journey thither for seasons of prayer and meditation. He had 
talked calmly to his disciples about his coming departure, but now in truth 

“Into the woods my Master went, 

Clean forespent, forespent,” 
conscious of his coming agony. “My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death,” he said. But from the Gethsemane struggle 

“Out of the woods my Master went, 

And he was well content; 

Out of the woods my Master came 

Content with death and shame.” 

Lesson Outline. I. The Agony of the Christ, 32-36. II. The Failure of 
the Disciples, 37-40. III. The Victory of the Christ, 41-42. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


The garden of Gethsemane was on the west- 
ern slope of the Mount of Olives. The name 
Gethsemane means literally “oil-gardens”; there 
were olive trees there and an oil-press. In Pales- 
tine the owner has to pay a tax on every fruit- 
tree he possesses, and it is known that a tax 
has been paid on the eight olive-trees now in the 
garden called Gethsemane, since the year 636. 
This traditional garden is situated at the cross- 
ing of the roads which lead over Olivet. It is 
cared for by the Latin Church and Franciscan 
friars, and is laid out in flower-beds separated 
by neat walks. There are cypresses as well as 
olive-trees here. To its shrine-grottoes, thou- 
sands of Russian pilgrims come annually to weep 
and pray. Robert Hichens, writing in the Cen- 
tury Magazine, says: “Nothing in the Holy Land 
touched me so much as the simple faith, the deep 
reverence, the heartfelt love and sorrow, of the 
Russian pilgrims. Totally free from self-con- 
Olive Branch with Leaves and Fruit vecwaork like children, they show all the feel- 

; ings of their hearts. In all t 
kiss the ground. Wherever they think the Saviour eee ey ae 
weep today, men and women alike.” This traditional garden is on the road 
leading to the summit of the Mount of Olives. 

Wherever the true garden was—and the slopes have suffered much these nine- 
teen centuries, observes Dr, George Adam Smith—any of the olive-groves on 
the Mount which have not been dressed as the Franciscan garden has, will give 


the pilgrim a more natural impression of the : 
scene of ; 
the latter can. of our Lord’s agony than 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


How many of you have a garden? What is planted in it? 
or a shady place? Our gardens are gay with flowers or gree 
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Have you ever been in an orchard? What did you see there? In the East, 
where Jesus lived, a place which we should call an orchard or a grove, they 
call a garden. Here is Jerusalem on the map. East of it over here is the 
Mount of Olives. Between the city and the mount there is a valley through 
which the brook Kidron runs. On the last night of Jesus’ life, after he had 
met with his disciples in that — 

upper room and had teld them Pehciesvelh 

what was about to happen 
(question your pupils), he left 
the city at midnight with 
eleven of his disciples, crossed 
over this brook and went a 
short distance along the road 
that leads over the mountain. 
What disciple was not with 
him? They stopped in the 
place called the Garden of Geth- 
semane, where there were olive 
trees. Show a picture of the Garden of Gethsemane, Perry 1925, and while talking 
about the lesson show them Hofmann’s picture of Christ in the Garden, Perry 
7098E, or 797U. Make it very clear to your pupils that the three disciples would 
not have failed their Master if they had only prayed. They had been talking 
for a long time about exciting things, they were very tired, and it was late at 
night: no wonder they were sleepy. But they could have stood strong in that 
dark hour, they could have watched as Jesus bade them, if they had only prayed 
to God for strength. Speak of Jesus’ habit of prayer and make sure that your 
pupils have the prayer habit. 


 Tehosaphat'as Garden of 
4 Gate dP Gethsemane 


— 


SETHLEHER 


Mount of 
Offence 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Who will repeat for us the Shepherd Psalm? Though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou 
art with me—this was the Psalmist’s wonderful trust, and it was Jesus’ now. 
He has come to the dark valley of the shadow. Reverently we approach the 
account of his suffering, an agony which we cannot measure, a mystery which 
we cannot fathom, but through it all we can see the willing submission to God 
his Father’s will and the great love for all his brethren that urged him onward 
to the consummation of his mission. 

For Older Pupils. When was Jesus’ temptation in the wilderness? What 
was the nature of that temptation? Jesus was tempted then to be an imperial 
Messiah, to establish his Messiahship by an easier and a quicker way than 
by the way of the Cross. Such a method was not his Father’s will, and he 
resisted the temptation. Was he ever tempted again between that event and 
the struggle in the Garden of Gethsemane? We are not so told in the Gospels, 
but we are given two glimpses of what were the same sort of temptations as 
the three-fold one preparatory to his public ministry. It was after he had 
steadfastly set his face toward Jerusalem and the Cross that Peter exclaimed, 
near Czxsarea Philippi, “This shall never be unto thee’—and Jesus’ vehement 
words, “Get thee behind me, Satan,” show that the suggestion was a tempta- 
tion. On Tuesday of Passion Week, certain Greeks came seeking Jesus. 
Should he extend his mission to them or should he go speedily forward to the 
cross? “Now is my soul troubled; and what shall I say? Father, save me 
from this hour.” That was another temptation, which he quickly resisted, for 
it was his Father’s will that he should be lifted up and thereby draw all men 
to him. In the Garden beneath the olive trees he met and conquered his last 
temptation. 


“Toward the garden called Gethsemane 

We turn our faces and our steps to-day 

And wait in hushed and pitying grief apart, 
While Christ takes the world’s sins upon his heart! 
For this he came—the Child of Bethlehem! 

To meet this hour he trod strange, toilsome roads, 
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Misunderstood, despised, hated and feared, 
He takes at last the heaviest of all loads— 
To bear for others punishment and pain, 
And so redeem the world for God again 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Tus Hour anp THE CuP 


An Interpretation. A part, at least, of his agony in the garden was due 
to the rejection of his love. “He came unto his own, and his own received 
him not.’ And even now, in spite of centuries of reflection and adoring 
wonder, neither the world nor the Church has adequately owned the stu- 
penduous marvel of love’s sacrifice. We may learn to appreciate the greater 
from the less; the glowing enthusiastic fervor of Francis Xavier aids the 
imagination in conceiving the tender and passionate yearnings that must have 
filled the heart of Jesus. This missionary, who himself would have confessed 
that he followed the Lord’s example at a distance, said: “But this I dare say, 
that whatever form of torture or of death awaits me, I am ready to suffer 
it ten thousand times for the salvation of a single soul.” We may use this 
confession as a stepping-stone to the understanding of the master’s more per- 
fect love—its intense power of individualizing every soul, and its magnitude 
in comprehending all. The aroma of his love fills the New Testament; his 
philanthropy had no taint of defect, and to it was conjoined a reason that had 
no fault. Probably there is, in all the world, no sorrow like that of outraged 
love. During his earthly ministry Jesus had succeeded in permanently attach- 
ing himself to a little band of disciples who inadequately responded to his love 
and failed to apprehend his aims; but, on the other hand, the nation which 
had been chosen and disciplined by Divine Providence, through its chief repre- 
sentative and authorized officials, deliberately rejected Jesus with callous in- 
difference and hostile disdain of his Messianic claim. It could not but be, then, 
that the exquisite agony of this rejection should seem a bitter cup to drink, 
and that the hour should seem too oppressive to be borne. 

Love implies also great capacity for suffering, probably no one ever lived 
who was more susceptible than Jesus to the woes of others. In his spirit 
Jesus was conscious of all the undertones of the world’s sorrow; in his ex- 
perience the agonies of a sinful world were summed up, and temporarily it 
dismayed even him. No film of selfishness dimmed his vision; no callousity of 
emotion deadened the smart of pain in his heart. Were we to apprehend all 
the anguish of the poor, all the agony of those who slowly starved, all the tor- 
ments endured by wronged women, all the hurt of body and mind endured by 
innocent children, all the fury of remorse inflicted upon the souls of men who 
awake too late to a consciousness of their guilt, and could there pass before our 
minds all the sin and misery crowded into the world’s experience at any hour, 
such acute and all-embracing perception would assuredly disturb the balance 
of judgment and rob us of our sanity. Now it really seems as if Jesus appre- 
hended, with the intellectual grasp and emotional sensibility, all the meaning 
of the world’s severance from God. There was no cloud upon his conscience, 
no impenetrable scale covering his heart: hence, in the hour of his desolation 
he was shaken and dismayed. But when the first paroxysm of grief had 
broken, and he had steadied his soul with prayer, Jesus of his own free 
will took up the burden of the world’s sin and shame, and offered his own 
perfect obedience to the Heavenly Father as a sacrifice for the reconciliation 
OF a eal Condensed from The Historic Christ, by William Alexander 

rist, 

Father, all Things are Possible unto Thee; Remove this Cup from Me. 
This was the first part of Jesus’ prayer of agony in Gethsemane; but he con- 
tinued—howbeit not what I will, but what thou wilt. The prayer was an- 
swered: it was his Father’s will, not that the cup be removed, but that he 
receive strength to drink it. To this I see a faint analogy in a story told by 
Harriet Prescott Spofford about a woman who suddenly became blind in her 
old age. “O our Heavenly Father, come to us with the Spirit,’ was her prayer. 
“Help us to be willin’. Be with us in the dark;—Oh, be with us in the dark!” 

With her husband, whose heart is breaking under the affliction, she visits the 
oculist, who gently tells her that nothing but a miracle can bring back her 
lost sight. “And the days of miracles are gone,” he adds. 
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“No”—she speaks quietly—“it may not be worth while for me. But the 
Power who wrought this world must still be living in it.” 

“And can transcend law? I wish it could and would.” 

“Perhaps not that way,” she answered with a lovely dignity. “But by comin’ 
to me—and helpin’ me to bear. By comfortin’ him,’ for he has dropped his 
head in her lap and is crying like a child. “Dear, it is the Lord’s will;” resting 
her hand upon his head. “I would have liked to see the beautiful world again 
—but in the next life there will be so much to see, perhaps it is best to rest 
a little while first. Dear, dear”—for he is shaking her with his sobs—‘“I would 
nf you oars your will. Shall not the Lord have his will, too, when we love 

im so? 


II Tue Uses or Surrrrinc 


It pleased Jehovah to Bruise him. The wail of the heathen poet was that 
“The gods decree to wretched men to live in pain and woe, but they themselves 
are griefless.” This has never been the Christian’s lament. His Lord passed 
through the dark experiences of human life; he was tempted as we are yet 
without sin; he was persecuted and maligned, abused and sacrificed. It pleased 
Jehovah to bruise him, we read in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. Pleased 
him! He was bruised for our iniquities. It was a natural feeling that Richard 
Baxter expressed when his wife died; “Nor will I consent to be judged by any 
who has not felt the like,” he declared. We have not a High Priest that can- 
not be touched with the feeling of our infirmities. In the words of a wise 
bishop, Jesus Christ revealed God’s hidden heart, not by arguments, not by 
miracles, but in his own person. In his bitter passion and death he expressed 
the depth of the Divine self-sacrifice. He proves to us that behind the groaning 
creation there lies God’s love—and beyond it all God’s victory. 


Pain’s Power. 


The cry of man’s anguish went up unto God: 
“Lord, take away pain— : 

The shadow that darkens the world thou hast made, 
The close-coiling chain 

That strangles the heart, the burden that weighs 
On the wings that would soar— 

Lord, take away pain from the world thou hast made, 
That it love thee the more!” 

Then answered the Lord to the cry of his world: 
“Shall I take away pain, 

And with it the power of the soul to endure, 
Made strong by the strain? 

Shall I take away pity that knits heart to heart, 
And sacrifice high? 

Will ye lose all your heroes that lift from the fire 
White brows to the sky? 

Shall I take away love, that redeems with a price 
And smiles at its loss? 

Can ye spare from your lives, that would climb unto mine, 
The Christ on his cross?” The British Weekly. 


Baptized with Suffering for Service. I am ashamed how small and insensi- 
tive is the surface I present to the needs and sorrows of the world. “Why 
do you wish to return?” I asked a noble young missionary who had been in- 
valided home. “Because I can’t sleep for thinking of them!” But, my breth- 
ren, except when I spend a day with my Lord, the trend of my life is quite 
another way. I cannot think about them because I am so inclined to sleep. 
A benumbment settles down upon my spirit, and the pangs of the world awaken 
no corresponding sympathy . . . I do not know how any Christian service 
is to be fruitful if the servant is not primarily baptized in a spirit of suffer- 
ing compassion. We can never heal the needs we do not feel. ‘Tearless hearts 
can never be the heralds of the passion. We must pity if we wonld redeem. 
We must bleed if we would be the ministers of the saving blood. Dr. Jowett, 
in The Passion for Souls. 
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III. Wartcn AND PRAY, THAT YE ENTER NOT INTO TEMPTATION 


Meet Temptation with Prayer. I see that Jesus conquered his tempta- 
tion in the Garden by meeting it with prayer. The disciples succumbed to their 
temptation because they met it without prayer. In a temptation to rebellion 
against the Father’s will, the Lord’s resource was prayer. In a temptation to 
cowardice, that resource ought to have been theirs. Prayer would have made 
them conquerors, as it made him; and therefore when temptation of any kind, 
from any quarter, at any time, comes to me, I will listen to my Master’s voice, 
“Why sleepest thou? Rise and pray.” No temptation to any Christ-dishonor- 
ing act would ever overpower me if it did not find me powerless through sleep 
of soul. If my conscience is asleep, if my love is asleep, if my godly fear is 
asleep, I fall an easy prey. Dr. G. H. Knight, in The Master's Questions to his 
Disciples. 

Luther’s Gethsemane. The night that Luther spent in prayer before he 
went to the Diet of Worms Dr. D’Aubigne calls his Gethsemane. Luther knew 
that the agents of the Pope had decreed his death, he knew that his answer to 
the charges against him on the following day might seal his fate. In great 
anguish he sought the strength that comes only from prayer, and the next day 
as he boldly proclaimed: “Here I stand; I can do no other; so help me God,” 
and thereby won the battle of the Reformation, he was the calmest man in all 
that great assembly. 


“We kneel, how weak! We rise, how full of power! 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others, that we are not always strong; 

That we are ever overborne with care, 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious, or troubled, when with us is prayer, 
And joy, and strength, and courage are with Thee?” 


This is the Day of Prayer for Sunday-Schools. The third Sunday in 
October of each year is observed by all Evangelical Churches as a day of 
prayer for Sunday-schools. This day was set apart for this special prayer 
by the World’s Sunday-School Association when it met in Rome in 1907. This 
was Dr. George H. Bailey’s first message: You are invited to observe the day 
by engaging in public and private prayer to Almighty God for a special blessing 
upon Sunday-schools in all lands. Every child of God, young or old, learned 
or otherwise, may constitute a link in this chain of prayer which is intended to 
encircle the globe, strengthening the tie which unites us in a common band of 
service, deepening our affection for each other, and increasing our zeal in an 
effort to secure the universal study of the Word, which is “the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 

What more fitting text for this world-wide Day of Prayer for Sunday-schools 
could we have than is our Golden Text—Watch and pray that ye enter not into 
temptation ! 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Watchfulness keeps us prayerful, and prayerfulness keeps us watchful. Dr. 
Alexander Maclaren. 

He enters into temptation who neglects to pray. Jerome. 

The Garden and the Cross give us some idea of the cost of our salvation. 
Gerard B. Hallock. 


Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours to make them thine. Tennyson. 


I require a well-kept life to do the will of God, and even a better-kept life 
to will to do his will. Henry Drummond. 
Lest in temptation’s path ye gang astray, ‘ 
Implore his counsel and assisting might: 
They never sought in vain that sought the Lord aright. 
Robert Burns. 
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“T cannot always know and understand 
The Master’s rule; 

I cannot always do the tasks he gives 
In life’s hard school; 

But I am learning, with his help, to solve 
Them one by one, 

And when I cannot understand, to say— 
‘Thy will be done’.” 


Our duty to our generation involves a sense of spiritual responsibility that 
will open a Gethsemane wherever there is a Christian. Dr. John R. Mott. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


Sleep on now, and take your rest. It was too late to watch with Jesus, the 
opportunity for this service was past. Whatever we do for others and thus 
for him, we must do during their time of need. 

Since even Jesus hungered for the friendship and sympathy of the three, 
we may be sure that there is no one who does not need such help from others. 
Dr. George Matheson says that Mary’s special characteristic was not her 
sympathy alone, but her power to detect in those she met what was the main 
thing to be sympathized with. She did what Martha and Peter and John and 
James could not do, not because she had more sympathy than they, but because 
she saw better the ground for sympathy. Let us remember that there is no 
one so great, no one so self-sufficient, no one so divinely upheld and sustained, 
that he does not need the sympathetic companionship of earthly friends. Let 
us cultivate strong and beautiful affections, and true insight into the needs and 
longings of others. 

Our Prayer (Whitter’s): 

O thou, who in the garden’s shade didst wake the weary ones again, 
Who slumbered at that fearful hour, forgetful of thy pain— 

Bend o’er us, as o’er them, and set our sleep-bound spirits free, 

Nor leave us slumbering in the watch our souls should keep with thee! 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. How to interpret the agony in Gethsemane. See articie on The Agony 
in Hasting’s Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. Consider Heb. 5.7, 8. 
2. The problem of pain. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. When before had officers of the Sanhedrin been 
sent to seize Jesus, and why had their mission failed? (Jn. 7.32, 45-47.) 2. 
Where was this plot to arrest Jesus planned? (Mt. 26.3-5, 14-16.) 3. What 
reason does John give for the priests’ desire to have Jesus put to death? (Jn. 
11.47-53.) 4. Where does John say that Jesus had long known that Judas 
would betray him? (Jn. 6.64, 70.) 5. How do we know that this was not the 
first time Jesus had been to this Garden with his disciples? (Jn. 182.) 6. 
What special office did Judas hold among the Twelve? (Jn. 13.29.) 7. What 
effect did the sight of Jesus have upon the multitude? (Jn. 18.6.) 8 What 
did Peter do at this time? (Jn. 18.10.) 9. Why did not Jesus permit him to 
defend him? (Jn. 18.11; Mt. 26.51-53.) 10. Where does Peter say Judas went 
after his death? (Acts 1.25.) ; 

Questions to think about. 1. Was the sign pre-arranged? 2. What reasons 
can you give to explain Judas’ desire to betray Jesus? (Guide, p. 386.) 3. 
How can you explain his subsequent remorse? (Guide, p. 387.) 4. Was Judas 
truly repentant? (Guide, p. 387.) 5. What is the difference between remorse 
and repentance? 


Note-Book Work. Write XI: In the Garden of Gethsemane. 
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Lesson IV—Octoser 25 
JESUS AND JUDAS 


Golden Text 


Woe unto that man through whom the Son of man is betrayed! Mt. 26.24 


LESSON Matthew 26.14-25; 47-50; 27.3-10 READ Mark 14.43-50 COMMIT 
27-3-5 


26. 47 And while he yet spake, lo, Judas, one of the twelve, came, and with him 
a great multitude with swords and staves, from the chief priests and elders of the 
people. 48 Now he that betrayed him gave them a sign, saying, Whomsoever I shall 
kiss, that is he: take him. 49 And straightway he came to Jesus, and said, Hail, 
Rabbi; and kissed him. 50. And Jesus said unto him, Friend, do that for which thou 
art come, Then they came and laid hands on Jesus, and took him. 

27. 3 Then Judas, who betrayed him, when he saw that he was condemned, re- 
pented himself, and brought hack the thirty pieces of silver to the chief priests and 
elders, 4 saying, | have sinned in that | betrayed innocent blood. But they said, 
What is that to us? see thou to it. 5 And he cast down the pieces of silver into 
the sanctuary, and departed; and he went away and hanged himself. 6 And the 
chief priests took the pieces of silver, and said, it is not lawful to put them into 
the treasury, since it is the price of blood. 7 And they took counsel and bought 
with them the potter’s field, to bury strangers in. 8 Wherefore that field was called, 
The field of blood, unto this day. 9 Then was fulfilied that which was spoken 
through Jeremiah the prophet, saying, And they took the thirty pieces of silver, the 
price of him that was priced, whom certain of the children of Israel did price; 10 
and they gave them for the potter’s field, as the Lord appointed me. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


47. Judas, one of the Twelve. One of Jesus’ own chosen disciples, one who 
had lived on such close terms of intimacy with Jesus the Christ, who had ac- 
cepted his love, who but a few hours earlier had received bread from his hands, 
now comes as the guide of those who will put his Lord to death!—With him 
a great multitude with swords and staves, from the chief priests and elders of 
the people. Judas then, having received the band of soldiers, and officers from 
the chief priests and the Pharisees, cometh thither with lanterns and torches 
and weapons, Jn. 18.3. The marginal rendering of the Greek word translated 
band is cohort: a cohort was a tenth part of a legion, and numbered six hun- 
dred men. This band of soldiers was doubtless a part of the Roman garrison 
of Antonia, the tower built at the north-west corner of the temple area. The 
officers from the chief priests and the Pharisees were the Temple guard sent 
by the Sanhedrin. From Luke 22.52 we learn that some of the priests accom- 
panied them, and in “the great multitude” which Matthew mentions there must 
have been Passover pilgrims who joined the procession on the way. All this 
multitude to arrest one Man! 

48-49. A sign. A signal that had been previously agreed upon. See below 
see See Light from Oriental Life—Kissed him. Greek Kissed him much, 

m. 

so. Friend, do that for which thou art come. As the italics show, the verb 
do is not expressed in the Greek. “‘That for which you have come’—and he 
breaks off. It might be ‘This, then, is what you have come for—to give a 
hypocritical kiss’” (Horton). “Jesus received the kiss to teach us to love our 
enemies, and those whom we know to be bitter against us” (St. Hilary). “Be- 
trayest thou the Son of man with a kiss?” Luke 22.48. John records here a 
dialogue between Jesus and those who came with Judas, and the fact that the 
fell to the ground in awe before him, Jn. 18.4-6. ; % 

27.3-4. Then. This connects Judas’ remorse with the leading of Jesus away 
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to Pilate, preceding verse—When he saw that he was condemned. “This is 
the way of the devil. Before we sin, he suffers us not to see the evil of it, 
lest we should repent. But after the sin is done, he suffers it to cause us 
remorse and to drive us to despair” (Euthymius, quoted in One Volume Com- 
mentary).—Repented himself. See J 3, p. 411.—IJnnocent. Many ancient au- 
thorities read righteous, RVm—Iimnocent blood. The blood of an innocent 
man.—What ts that to us? See thou to it. One pities Judas as he hears these 
callous words. 

5. The sanctuary. The Holy Place, which only priests had a right to enter. 
—Hanged himself. For the different account in Acts 1.18 see p. 384. 

6-7. It is not lawful. What scruples from murderers!—The treasury. Greek 
corbanus, that is, sacred treasury. Compare Mk. 7.11, RVm.—The potter's field. 
Doubtless so called because the potter obtained there his clay. 

9-10. Through Jeremiah. The quotation is from Zech. 11.12, 13. “The quo- 
tation is ascribed to Jeremiah because Jeremiah stood first in the book of the 
Prophets, from which it was taken; the order being Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, 
the twelve Minor Prophets. The passage is paraphrased rather than quoted,” 
is one explanation. “The reference to Jeremiah is due to there being some- 
what similar texts in that prophet (18.2, 3; 32.6-15) running in the Evangelist’s 
mind,” is another explanation—They took. Or, I took, RVm—Whom certain 
of the children of Israel did price. Or, whom they priced on the part of the 
sons of Israel, RVm—They gave. Or, I gave, RVm. 


. SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


26.48. Now he that betrayed them gave a sign. The traitor, as he ap- 
proached the place where he shrewdly guessed Jesus would be, gave, not had 
given, a sign; his plan was not cut and dried from the first. It flashed upon 
him as he drew near and began to think how he would meet the Master. The 
old charm of the Master reasserts itself in his soul, and he feels he must salute 
him affectionately. At the same instant it flashes upon him that the kiss which 
smoldering love and cowardice counsel may be utilized as a sign. Inconsistent 
motives? Yes, but such is human nature, especially in the Judas type: two- 
souled men, drawn opposite ways by the good and evil in them; betraying loved 
ones, then hanging themselves. E-xrpositor’s Greek Testament. 

27.7. They bought with them the potter's field, to bury strangers in. 

’T was purchased with his blood, this holy ground, 
This place of refuge for the homeless dead, 
While he, alas! whereon to lay his head, 
In all the world no spot secluded found. John B. Tabb. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


47. With him a great multitude with swords and staves. In most oriental 
towns the local police regulations prohibit all persons from going about in 
the streets after one o’clock,—that is, one hour after sunset,—unless carrying 
a lighted lantern. Paper lanterns are sold upon the streets, generally at the 
tobacco-shops, to those who have been accidentally belated, and thus, by com- 
plying with the law, they avoid arrest. Some of the lanterns in the better class 
of houses are very elaborate and ornamental; but those of the poorer class, 
and those sold upon the street to be used in an emergency, are generally very 
simple, and resemble the Chinese paper folding lanterns. 

For formal processions, especially when escorting some officer of the govern- 
ment upon a visit of inspection or in search of some hidden criminal, torches 
of combustible materials, which make a large blaze, are carried by the soldiers. 
while the accompanying crowd carry each his own individual lantern. 

The rabble, led by Judas, were anxious to make it appear that great force was 
necessary in order to effect the arrest of so dangerous a character. Hence 
they were armed with swords and clubs. It was a characteristic oriental crowd, 
such as is frequently collected in oriental towns at the present time on the 
occasion of a night arrest. Some had joined it from a spirit of curiosity; 
others, from a cruel enjoyment which some people find in seeing people arrested 
and roughly handled by the police; while others were the partisans and sery- 
ants of those who were seeking the blood of an innocent victim, and so they 
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sustained a quasi-official relation to the business as supporters and advisers to 
the officers who, with the soldiers, represented the imperial government. Dr. 
Albert A. Long, in Sunday-school Times. 

49. And straightway he came to Jesus and kissed him. ‘Thus he betrayed 
his Lord. In Prov. 27-6 we read that “the kisses of an enemy are profuse,” and 
the Greek verb used here means “He kissed much.” It is customary in the 
East for men who are friends to greet each other 
with a kiss. If they are old friends, or of rank 
very nearly equal, Van Lennep tells us, each places 
the right hand upon the other’s left shoulder, and 
kisses him on the right cheek; then puts the left 
hand on the other’s right shoulder, and kisses him 
on the left cheek. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. Who kissed Jesus in 
Simon’s house? Why? Could she have died for 
Jesus? When did James and John show that it 
was quite possible for them to be very near their 
Master and yet entirely separate from him in the 
spirit of his life? What did Jesus once say to his 
disciples about the man who was to betray him? What had Judas done directly 
after the anointing of Jesus by Mary? What question did Judas ask his Lord 
at the Last Supper? How did Jesus dismiss him then? Where did Judas go? 
In what way had the chief priests desired to arrest Jesus? 


The Preparations of Judas. When late in the evening of Thursday Judas 
left that upper room in Jerusalem, where he had been partaking of the Pass- 
over Feast with Jesus and the other disciples, he probably went directly to the 
priests and told them that now was the time to arrest his Master, “subtly” as 
they had wished. Either he had learned that the little group would go later to 
Gethsemane, or from his knowledge of Jesus’ habit he felt confident that there 
Jesus would be found. John says that Judas knew the place, for Jesus oft 
times resorted thither with his disciples. While Jesus was agonizing in the 
Garden, the Roman soldiers were girding on their swords and the temple 
guard were arming themselves with staves and clubs. There were two lonely 
figures that night as the moments wore on: Jesus alone in the Garden, alone 
with God; and Judas on his way to the Garden, a crowd with him, but alone 
with his dastardly thoughts—a greater contrast there can not be. When Judas 
reached the Garden, Jesus’ mental struggle was over. Like a Victor he went 
forward to meet the traitor. Therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay 
down my life, that I may take it again, Jesus had said; no one taketh it away 
from me; but I lay it down of myself. 

Peter’s Act and Jesus’ Rebuke. “Whom seek ye?” Jesus quickly questioned 
the crowd. “Jesus of Nazareth,’ came the reply. “I am he.’ Before such calm 
courage, conscious innocence and majestic mien, the officers quailed and fell to 
the ground. A second time Jesus asked the same question and received the 
same answer. “I told you that I am he,’ a third time Jesus asserted and re- 
minded them that they had come for him alone, and not for his disciples. Im- 
pulsive Peter now drew his sword and cut off the ear of Malchus, a steward of 
the high priest. “Put up the sword,” said Jesus to him. “The cup which the 
Father hath given me to drink, shall I not drink it?” Then they seized and 
bound him, and led him away to Annas, the high priest. All the disciples fled. 

The Differences in the two Accounts of Judas’ Death. Matthew says that 
Judas, stung with remorse, threw down the money which the priests had given 
him as the price of his treachery, and that the chief priests bought with the 
money the potter’s field, to bury strangers in, while Judas went and hanged 
himself. Peter says, in his speech recorded in Acts 1, that Judas “obtained a 
field with the reward of his iniquity; and falling headlong, he burst asunder 
in the midst, and all his bowels gushed out. And it became known to all the 
dwellers at Jerusalem; insomuch that in their language that field was called 
Akeldana, that is, The field of blood.” Various efforts have been made to 
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reconcile these accounts but most scholars think as the One Volume Commentary 
expresses it, that the Apostles did not care to investigate so hateful a subject 
as the fate of the traitor, and when the Gospels came to be written the exact 
circumstances could no longer be ascertained. 

An English scholar, Dr. J. Iverach Munro, has given the only satisfactory ex- 
planation that I have seen. Simplified, it is as follows. The priests did buy 
with the thirty pieces of silver the potter’s field, which was known as the Field 
of Blood, *Aypds ‘Aluaros, Judas did buy a field with the reward of his in- 
iquity, as Peter says, but it was a farm, or an estate, not a worthless field— 
the Greek word is not dypés as in Matthew’s Gospel, but ywpwr which may 
mean estate, or farm—which he had bought earlier with “the reward of his 
iniquity,’ these words meaning his stolen funds; for John declares in 12.6 that 
he was a thief, and having the bag took away what was put therein. He had 
expected to retire to this farm if the worst came to the worst. To this farm 
he went in his remorse and there in some clump of trees he hanged himself, 
hanging there unseen until the rope gave way. Peter’s gruesome words describe 
the result. 

Chronology of Passion Week. See page 435. 

The Lesson Outline. 1 The Betrayal, 26.47-50. II. The Fate of the Be- 
trayer, 27.3-5. III. The Use to which the Betrayal Money was Put, 27.6-10. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS. 


Recall by questions the location and appearance of the Garden of Gethsemane, 
the two groups of disciples, the solitary Figure of Jesus talking with God, his 
words to the three disciples. Describe what was happening meanwhile over in 
Jerusalem; see the Historical Background. Let your pupils see the band of 
soldiers and people approaching, and then show them how calm and brave Jesus 
was, telling them Jesus’ words and the effect upon the soldiers, which John 
records. Make the first scene of our lesson very real; do not attempt to ex- 
plain why Judas wanted to betray his Lord, but let his baseness be seen. 

Limit the second scene to verses 3-5, letting your pupils see the sorrow of 
Judas because he had betrayed Jesus. But he could not undo what he had 
done. He was very sorry that he had done it, so sorry that he killed himself. 
He should have asked God to forgive his sin, and should have lived and 
worked for Jesus as did the other disciples. Talk about the nature of true re- 
pentance. Tell them what Shep did when he had done wrong. Shep was a 
bright dog who had been trained to walk upon a wheel that went round and 
round and by its turning worked the handle of a churn, so that the cream within 
was turned into butter. Shep didn’t like this work, and he often hid when he 
knew it was time for the churning. One day he rushed into the kitchen, jumped 
on the wheel, and began to work it as hard as he could. It was not churning 
time and no one could understand why he was doing it, until it was found that 
he had killed a hen. You see, Shep knew he had done wrong, and he was pun- 
ishing himself, and asking to be forgiven. His master told him it was all right, 
he would forgive him, and how the dog barked and leaped joyfully upon him, 
saying as plainly as he could, “I am very sorry that I did wrong, very glad to 
be forgiven, and I will never do it again.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. In some parts of Mexico the ignorant natives celebrate 
on Easter Eve what they call “the Blowing up of Judas.’ They make the 
ugliest effigies they can with the most grotesque and horrible faces which they 
can contrive, or they make them manlike in form but with faces of animals 
and adorned with horns and hoofs. Up the arms, around the neck and down 
the sides to the feet they fasten a fuse with strong explosives at intervals along 
the line. ‘These effigies they string on wires across the public roads, and when 
the church bells strike ten, they light the fuses. A spectator writes of the 
scene: We gazed at the dangling forms and saw them blown to pieces with a 
feeling almost as if veritable men were before our eyes. Many of the natives 
were wrought up to a pitch of religious frenzy, and if an arm or a leg was 
thrown off intact they seized it and tore it with their teeth, as if it were in truth 
a part of the traitor himself. What a contrast between this frenzied, unchristian 
celebration and the way Christ himself received the traitor! 
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We left our account of the events in Gethsemane last week just as Jesus an. 
nounced the approach of the traitor. What happened next? ; 

For Older Pupils. On the battle-field of Saratoga stands a splendid monu: 
ment, a tall hollow shaft with four niches at its base. In three of the niches 
are statues of Schuyler, Morgan, and Gates, three of the four generals whe 
fought in the battle against Burgoyne. The fourth general, too, did valiant serv- 
ice on that field, but the fourth niche is vacant. Why? Benedict Arnold is the 
most detested traitor of our national history, but in all human history there is 
no traitor so detested as the betrayer of our Lord. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


I JupAs THE TRAITOR 


Greed Alone could not have been the Motive for the Betrayal. Perhap: 
you have seen the famous Strasburg clock and have watched the figures of the 
twelve apostles as they appear one after the other, at the hour of twelve, anc 
pass before the figure of the Lord. A clever mechanic made a similar con- 
trivance in which the figure of Judas, when it stops to turn toward the Master 
is caught by the purse in his hand and is left standing with averted face while 
the figure of Jesus withdraws. The mechanic thus expressed the popular be- 
lief as to the motive which prompted Judas to do his dastardly deed. But ar 
avaricious man would not have been satished with so paltry a sum as the thirty 
pieces of silver. “Nor would an avaricious man have flung the money at the 
feet of the priests in the hour when his plot was consummated. Avarice is the 
coldest of vices. It is not liable to the tumult of emotion which filled the last 
hours of Judas. Had avarice been the master motive of Judas, he would not 
only have insisted on a far larger bribe, which he well knew the priests woulc 
gladly have given him, but his subsequent history would have been quite dif- 
ferent. He would have remained unmoved by the tragedy he had provoked; he 
would have congratulated himself that he had escaped the general disaster; he 
would have gone about with a brazen brow, would have settled down in Jeru- 
salem in a position of ease, and would have sought further advantage from < 
priesthood which he had already laid under eternal obligations.” 

Judas was not Playing a Game in the Hope of Winning whichever Side 
was Victorious. This is Dr. W. Boyd Carpenter’s theory. Judas saw the con: 
flict coming between the authorities and Jesus, and thought to make himsel. 
secure with each. He did not break with the disciples, but his Master was con: 
demned and all his hopes in that direction ceased. He visited the priests anc 
with an affectation of misgiving, expressed doubts concerning his own action, ex 
pecting them to laugh at his misgivings and laud him as a patriot who desirec 
well of the powers that be. But he was quickly undeceived, for in their eye 
he was nothing but a paid spy, and they coolly said, “What is it to us?” He hac 
lost, and there was nothing left for him to do but hang himself. But woul 
not such reasoning as this better befit certain politicians of today? 

Judas was not Actuated by Good Motives. Some see in his deed a desir 
to give Jesus an opportunity to show his power and make his escape from hi 
enemies, while others think he was guilty only of presumption, in that he though 
thus to force Jesus to proclaim himself King. In that case Jesus had not saic 
of him, “Good were it for that man if he had not been born.” 

Disappointed Ambition and Desire for Revenge were the Motives. Judas 
like James and John and the other disciples, was self-seeking. While the tw 
brothers were disappointed in their expectation that Jesus would be proclaime 
King and they would be great in his Kingdom, they were nevertheless so loya 
in their devotion to him that they overcame their self-interest and mastere 
their disappointment. Judas’ baffled ambition turned his loyalty to hatred, an 
his hatred to treacherous revenge. Before the actual deed revenge seeme 
sweet; afterwards remorse came and showed it in its true light. Mr. i), 
Hawthorne, in “An Unshaken Trust,” aptly explains the hatred of Judas. “ 
long as a bad man can conceal his meanness from you he is not apt to be hosti 
toward you; but when he discovers that you are cognizant of his bad charact 
and iniquitous deeds he begins to hate you and to seek opportunities to infli 
injuries upon you. A distinguished gentleman in one of our Southern citi 
invited me to dine with him that he might have a favorable opportunity to a 
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sure me of his warm sympathy with my temperance principles and work. His 
protestations of fealty to me and to the cause with which I was somewhat con- 
spicuously identified were very emphatic and impressive. A few months after- 
ward I came unexpectedly upon that man just as he was emerging from a bar- 
room. For months he did not speak to me when we met. My accidental dis- 
covery of his hypocrisy made him my enemy. So it was with Judas. As long 
as he supposed Jesus to be ignorant of the baseness of his character he cherished 
for him no ill-feeling; but when he realized that Jesus understood him thor- 
peal, he hated him and was ready to seize the first opportunity to betray 

im. 

“His whole conduct shows that it was not money but revenge which he de- 
sired,” writes Dr. W. J. Dawson in his Life of Christ. “He was ready to ac- 
cept money, but it was only because the bribe made the compact sure. It was 
the pledge that the priests would not fail to fulfill their part of the bargain. 
To inflict a deadly blow upon a Master who had slighted, reproved, and dis- 
appointed him; to prove his capacity, which had been unrecognized, by the harm 
that he could do; to achieve at all costs the ruin of a cause he had renounced— 
these were the real motives of Judas. 

“Satan had entered into him. He was in truth a man demented. His jealous 
passion had swollen into such force that he was no longer capable of sober 
reason. He was mad with resentment, anger and despair: the dream of his 
life was shattered, and the spirit of revenge had become his only guide. This 
is certainly the most charitable, and it is the most probable view, of his subse- 
quent behavior. From the moment when he seeks the priests to the bitter last 
act of the appalling tragedy, we are dealing with a madness, capable of a mad- 
man’s cunning, and passing through paroxysms of frantic rage to his final 
paroxysm of frantic grief and ineffectual remorse.” 

The Medizval View of Judas’ Crime. In the Vision of Hell the poet 
Dante, after traversing the circle of the universe of woe, in which each sepa- 
rate kind of wickedness receives its peculiar punishment, arrives at last, in the 
company of his guide, at the nethermost circle of all, in the very bottom of the 
pit, where the worst of all sinners and the basest of all sins are undergoing 
retribution. It is a lake not of fire but of ice, beneath whose transparent sur- 
face are visible, fixed in painful postures, the figures of those who have betrayed 
their benefactors; because this, in Dante’s estimation is the worst of all sins. 
In the midst of them stands out, vast and hideous, “the emperor who sways the 
realm of woe”’—Satan himself; for this was the crime which lost him Paradise. 
And the next most conspicuous figure is Judas Iscariot. He is in the mouth of 
Satan, being champed and torn by his teeth as in a ponderous engine. Dr. 
James Stalker, in The Trial and Death of Jesus. 


II Remorse 


Then. “Friend, do that for which thou art come,” Jesus said as he received 
the traitor’s kiss. "That face, aglow with the recently won victory, with the 
consciousness that his will and his Father’s will are one, and radiant as the 
face of a Martyr and Redeemer, and those words so gently-spoken, could not 
have failed to send a pang through Judas’ heart, hardened though it was. At 
that moment remorse began its work. The night wore on. The Sanhedrin con- 
demned Jesus to death as a blasphemer. Then Judas, when he saw that Jesus 
was condemned, repented himself. Then the defiant heart broke down. Then 
remorse sat enthroned in the heart where desire for revenge had held sway. “A 
crime seems one thing before, another after, its commission. ‘The murderer 
expects and wishes to kill his victim, but how often he is seized with an agony 
of remorse as soon as the blow is struck!” Like Pilate, Judas would wash his 
hands of responsibility, but all he can do is to return to the priests the price 
of his treachery and confess to them that he has sinned in betraying the blood 
of an innocent Man. 

Judas confessed to the priests, but he did not confess to God. He repented 
of his act in the sense that he wished it undone, but his was not that true re- 
pentance which brings the doer of sin to the throne of God. “We see a man 
filled with terror, the terror of a lost soul, filled with the sense of sin and the 
dread of its issue—not the sense of sin with desire to escape it, but the sense 
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of sin with the desire to escape the issue of it.” Remorse is not synonymous 
with true repentance. 


Repentance is heart’s sorrow, 
And a clean life ensuing. 


When there will be less Remorse. Half the follies and badness of the 
world will be done when men have brain enough, ere the deed is done, to project 
themselves mentally into “the moment after.’ When people can present to 
themselves the exact feeling which follows upon an infamy, they will repent 
a it beforehand, instead of after, when it is too late. J. Brierly, in Problems 
of Living. 

“Ye Sorrowed unto Repentance.” Notice the difference between sorrow 
and repentance. Sorrow is a feeling, but it is not repentance. Repentance is 
not a feeling, though feeling may lead to repentance. Repentance is a principle 
of life, an attitude of mind—a new attitude toward God, toward sin, toward self. 
Feeling is not to be mistaken for repentance. There may be feeling that does 
not lead to repentance, and there may be repentance preceded by very little 
feeling. Repentance is the leaving behind, and faith is the entering in. The 
Greek word means a change of mind or purpose, a complete turning about with 
regard to God and sin. 

This sorrow is defined in the passage as a sorrow after a godly manner, a 
sorrow according to God—or a sorrow of God, as it might be translated. As 
we have said, there is a great deal of most poignant feeling which has no con- 
nection with repentance. ‘Take remorse, which suggests a serpent biting back- 
ward on itself. It may be so poignant as to be intolerable, and literally work 
death, by driving people to suicide, as it did Judas, yet not have an element of 
true repentance in it. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 


III Svurcms 


Judas’ End. The act of suicide is one which has not infrequently been in- 
vested with a glamor of romance; to go out of life the Roman way, as it is 
called, has been considered, even by Christians, an evidence of unusual strength 
of mind. The very reverse is, however, the true character of suicide. Except 
in those melancholy cases where the reason is impaired, it must be pronounced 
the most contemptible act of which a human being is capable. It is an escape 
from the burdens and responsibilities of existence; but these burdens and re- 
sponsibilities are left to be born by others, and along with them is left an in- 
tolerable heritage of shame. From a religious point of view it appears in a 
still worse light. Not only does the suicide, as even heathen writers have argued, 

_ desert the post of duty where providence has placed him, but he virtually de- 
nies the character and even the existence of God. He denies his character, for, 
if, he believed in his mercy and love, he would flee to him instead of from 
him; and he denies his existence, for no one who believed that he was to meet 
God on the other side of the veil would dare to rush into his presence in this 
disorderly way. 

The mode of Judas’ suicide was characteristically base. Hanging does not 
appear to have been at all usual among the Jews. In the entire Old Testament 
there is said to occur a single case; and, strange to say, it is that of a man who, 
in the principal act of his life also, was the prototype of Judas. Ahithophel, 
the counsellor and friend of David, betrayed his master, as Judas betrayed 
Christ; and he came to the same ignominious end. Dr. James Stalker, in The 
Trial and Death of Jesus. 

The Saddest End that can come to a Life. Men are more merciful to sui- 
cides than they were wont to be. Once they were buried by torchlight, without 
funerals, at the cross-roads, and a stake was driven through the poor body 
while all goods and chattels were forfeited. Now the fact of suicide moves us 
to a great compassion. We think of what tortures the spirit must have passed 
through ere the last desperate venture was made. We think of the possible 
overthrow of the reason, and we are well content to leave the dead in the hands 
of the Master and the Judge of souls. But suicide is none the less terrible 
and fearful—the saddest end beyond comparison to any life, and one which 
overclouds the most brilliant and lasting achievement. British Weekly. 
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The Sanctity of Life. 


“A sacred burden is the life ye bear, 

Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly; 
Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly; 
Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 
But onward, upward, till the goal ye win.” 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Before we sin, it is the gain we see; after we sin, the guilt. Marcus Dods. 

True repentance is not the mere horror and excitement of a terrified con- 
science; true repentance includes faith as well as fear. James Stalker. 

A reason for the increase of suicide is the weakening of religious sanctions. 
British Weekly. 

Let me beware of the small sins that lead on to greater ones, of the secret 
sins that lead to the open ones, of the heart-defilement which will soon be life- 
defilement, too. Dr. G. H. Knight. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


“Why did Jesus choose Judas?” some one asked Dr. Joseph Parker. “I do 
not know, but I have a harder question,” he replied: “why did he choose me?” 

“When I began preaching I had a sermon on Judas,” said Dr. G. Campbell 
Morgan. “Oh, the scathing things I said in that sermon about him; the de- 
nunciations—I wouldn’t preach it now if you paid me to. I do not think Judas 
any the less a traitor; but I find in this life of mine was the making of a traitor, 
it may be the giving of a traitor’s kiss, so that when I was hard and heavy on 
certain forms of sin, lo and behold, it was but just that the scathing denunciatory 
fires should burn in me, too.” 

Our Prayer: Heavenly Father, our hearts are heavy today as we see thy 
Son deserted by his weak friends, betrayed by his false followers, arrested by 
his cruel enemies. Is it possible that we ourselves could have been so weak, so 
false, so cruel? We would not sit in judgment on those men. Rather do we 
humbly beseech thy help in keeping ourselves true to Christ and thee. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The problem of Judas. See the First Topic and “Meditations” in the 
Outlook for Feb. 27, 1909. 

2. The cowardliness of suicide. See “No Exit” in the Outlook for Feb. 1, 
1908; “The Death of General Nogi,” Outlook, Oct. 5, 1912. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. Upon the arrest of Jesus what became of the dis- 
ciples? 2. To whom was Jesus first taken? (Lk. 23.6-12.) 3. What was the 
result of that interview? 4. How were Annas and Caiaphas related? (Jn. 18. 
13.) 5. What was the Sanhedrin and what were its duties? (Guide, p. 301.) 
6. What was one thing which the Sanhedrin could not do to Jesus? 7. What 
does Mark say was the trouble with the many false witnesses who came? (Mk. 
14.56-59.) 8. What was the occasion of which Jesus spoke words somewhat 
similar to those reported by the false witnesses? (Jn. 2.19.) 9. What did he 
mean thereby? (Jn. 2.21.) 10. When had Jesus said that he was greater than 
the temple? (Mt. 12.6-8.) 11. How did Jesus answer the charge of the false 
witnesses? 12. Why did Jesus answer the question of Caiaphas? (Guide, p. 
391.) 13. What is blasphemy? 14. Why did Caiaphas rend his garments? 
(Guide, p. 302.) 15. What does “buffet” mean? 16. What was unlawful in 
the way the trial was conducted? (Guide, p. 302.) ; 

Questions to think about. 1. What did the high priest mean by his ques- 
tion? 2. What did Jesus mean by saying “Thou has said”? 3. What did he 
mean by the remainder of his answer? 4. Who is personified by Power? 5. In 
this scene what qualities do you admire in Jesus? 

Note-Book Work. Write XI: Betrayed by Judas. 
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Lesson V—NoveMBeER I 
THE ARREST AND TRIAL OF JESUS 


Golden Text 


As a lamb that is led to the slaughter, and as a sheep that be- 
fore its shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth. Isa. 53.7 


LESSON Matthew 26.47-68 READ Luke 22.47-65 COMMIT verses 63 (from 
I adjure), 64. 


57 And they that had taken Jesus led him away to the house of Caiaphas the high 
priest, where the scribes and the elders were gathered together. 58 But Peier fol- 
lowed him afar off, unto the court of the high priest, and entered in, and sat with 
the officers, to see the end. 59 Now the chief priests and the whole council sought 
false witness against Jesus, that they might put him to death; 60 and they found it 
not, though many false witnesses came. But afterward came two, 6! and said, This 
man said, ! am able to destroy the temple of God, and to build it in three days. 62 
And the high priest stood up, and said unto him, Answerest thou nothing? what is it 
which these witness against thee? 63 But Jesus held his peace. And the high 
priest said unto him, | adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us whether thou 
art the Christ, the Son of God. 64 Jesus saith unto him, Thou hast said: neverthe- 
less I say unto you, Henceforth ye shall see the Son of man sitting at the right hand 
of Power, and coming on the clouds of heaven. 65 Then the high priest rent his 
garments, saying, He hath spoken blasphemy: what further need have we of wit- 
nesses? behold, now ye have heard the blasphemy: 66 what think ye? They an- 
swered and said, He is worthy of death. 67 Then did they spit in his face and 
buffet him: and some smote him with the palms of their hands, 68 saying, Prophesy 
unto us, thou Christ: who is he that struck thee? 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


57. They that had taken Jesus. See vv. 47 and 49.—Led him to the house of 
Caiaphas. He it was who sent them forth to arrest Jesus. See his earlier decree 
in regard to Jesus, Jn. 11.47-53—The scribes and the elders. Members of the 
Sanhedrin—W ere gathered together. Awaiting their return, 

58 Peter followed him afar off. “Midway between courage and cowardice” 
(Bengel). John, too, followed: see Jn. 18.15-18. All the disciples had fled, panic- 
stricken, but these recovered sufficiently to follow from afar—Court. The quad- 
rangle round which the house was built. See Lesson VII. 

59. The whole council. A quorum of the Sanhedrin, at least 23 members — 
Sought false witnesses. ‘The judges were the prosecutors. They had already 
decided to have Jesus put to death, but the trial and the witnesses were neces- 
sary in order to have the semblance of legality, and it mattered not to them 
how false the testimony of the witnesses provided it sounded plausible—That 
they might put him to death. That they might present such a charge to the 
Roman governor, Pilate, as would induce him to execute their death sentence. 

60. Though many false witnesses came. But their witnesses agreed not to- 
gether, Mk. 14.56-590—Came two. Two witnesses were required by law, Dt. 
iW(O) He}, 

61. This man said: IT am able to destroy. The Greek verb being placed at 
the beginning of the sentence is emphatic, and indicates boastfulness. They dis- 
torted the saying of Jesus reported by John (2.19). It was just after he had 
expelled the traders from the temple that the Jews demanded from him a “sign” 
that would justify such assumption of authority, and he replied, Destroy this 
temple and in three days I will raise it up, an answer which indirectly affirmed 
that he himself is the Ultimate Authority. He spoke of the temple of his body 
(Jn. 2.21), as the chief priests and Pharisees well understood, Mt. 27.63. “The 
murder of Jesus was the suicide of the nation. Caiaphas and his council were 
even now pulling down the temple’ (Maclaren). 
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62. The high priest stood up. “He rose up, not because he felt the evidence 
just heard to be very serious, rather in irritation because the most damaging 
statements amounted to nothing more serious.’ A man could not be sentenced 
to death for a boastful word (Grotius)—Answerest thou nothing? “It is an 
attempt of a baffled man to draw Jesus into explanations about the saying which 
will make it more damaging as evidence against him. What about this preten- 
tious word of yours: is it true that you said it, and what does it mean?” (E-xr- 
positor’s Greek Testament). 


63. Jesus held his peace. See Isa. 53.7.—I adjure thee by the living God. I 
put thee on oath in the presence of God as a Witness and Judge. Such an ad- 
juration required an answer, Lev. 5.1. 


64. Thou hast said. See verse 25. ‘This is equivalent to “I am,” Mk. 14.61. 
See also Lk. 22.68. Silence, under the circumstances, would have amounted to 
denial, but had he not broken his silence, they could have found no charge on 
which to condemn him to death—WNevertheless. Furthermore—VYe shall see 
. . . Power. See Ps. 110.1; Mt. 22.24. His words meant as has well been 
said: “The time is coming when you and I shall change places; I the Judge, 
you the prisoners at the bar.”—Coming on the clouds of heaven. A reference 
to Dan. 7.13.— At the right hand of Power. Note the capital in Power, which 
personifies God himself. 


65. Rent his garments. See Num. 14.6; Acts 14.14, and Light from Oriental 
Life—He hath spoken blasphemy. Blasphemy consisted in falsely claiming more 
than human powers and attributes. Compare Jn, 5.18. He called God his own 
Father, making himself equal with God. Also the charge before Pilate; We 
have a law, and by that law he ought to die, because he made himself the Son 
of God, Jn. 19.7. 

66. What think ye? In these words he put the question to vote—Worthy 
of death. Greek liable to, RVm. Death was the punishment for blasphemy, 
Lev. 24.16. For the illegality of the sentence, see p. 392. 

67. Buffet him. They struck him with their fists—Smote. Slapped—With 
the palms of their hands. Or, with rods, RVm. A fulfilment of Isa. 50.6. 

68. Prophesy. Divine, guess. This was said after they had blindfolded him, 
Lk. 22.64.—Thou Christ. Spoken in irony. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


57. Where the scribes and the elders were gathered together. ‘The Sanhedrin 
was the ecclesiastical Jewish court. It was composed of priests, elders and 
scribes, and its presiding officer was the high priest. The great majority of its 
members were Sadducees. The Sanhedrin passed laws and executed justice 
(or injustice), having authority over all matters save those over which the 
Roman government claimed jurisdiction. It could judge Jesus worthy of death, 
but could not put him to death, for that'was in the Roman Procurator’s hands. 

The regular procedure in a trial is given (here condensed) by Schiirer. The 
members of the Sanhedrin sat in a semi-circle. A quorum of twenty-three was 
required. In front of them stood the two clerks of the court; the one on the 
right hand recorded the votes for acquittal, and the one on the left recorded 
the votes for condemnation. The “disciples of the wise’ (the pupils of the 
Scribes) occupied three additional rows in front. It was required to hear the 
reasons for acquittal first (this regulation was violated), and afterwards the 
reasons for condemnation. The “disciples of the wise” could speak, but only 
in favor of the prisoner. Acquittal could be pronounced on the day of the trial, 
but condemnation not till the following day (this was violated, unless, as some 
scholars hold, there were two meetings, one on Thursday night—our lesson— 
and the other, Lk. 22.66 on Friday morning to legalize the decision). Each 
member stood up to give his vote and voting began with the youngest member 
(seemingly violated also). 

61. I am able to destroy the temple of God and to rebuild it in three days. 
The gravest charge they could formulate. Out of all the words he had spoken 
and works he had done they could find no graver. They could not charge him 
with violation of the Sabbath law without approving the interpretations of their 
old enemies, the Pharisees. They could not charge him with violent conduct 
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in purifying the temple, for it was precisely conduct all the Pharisees and 
zealots would approve. They could not prove that the triumphal entry had any 
political origin or purpose, for he had not used it or made to it any public 
reference. His denunciations of the Pharisees they could not condemn; nor in 
his discourses in the city could they find matter to their mind. The utmost 
they could do was to build on this poor, perverted, misinterpreted saying, “I am 
ale to destroy the temple of God and build it in three days.” Fairbairn’s 
tudies. 

66. He is worthy of death. A process begun, continued, and apparently fin- 
ished, in the course of one night, commencing with witnesses against the accused 
who were sought for by the judges but whose evidence was not sustained even 
by them; continued by interrogatories which Hebrew law does not sanction, and 
ending with a demand for confession which its doctors expressly forbid; all 
followed, twenty-four hours too soon, by a sentence which described a claim 
to be the Fulfiller of the hopes of Israel as blasphemy—such a process had 
neither the form nor the fairness of a judicial trial. A. Taylor Innes. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


58, Peter followed him into the court of the high priest, and entered in, and 
sat with the officers. See p. 409. 

59. The whole counsel sought false witness against Jesus, that they might put 
him to death. Contrast with this Rabbi Mendelssohn’s statement about the He- 
brew criminal code: “It was imbued with the humane maxim, ‘Whoever occa- 
sions the destruction of a single life is as great a sinner as if he had destroyed 
the whole world. The rabbis, sitting in judgment over a human being, laid 
every possible but legitimate obstacle in the way of conviction, and employed 
every legal means to arrive at an acquittal of the prisoner, to save the life of 
the accused.” 

60. This man said, I am able to destroy the temple of God. He not only 
perverted what Jesus said, but he professed to take literally what Jesus had 
spoken figuratively. In like manner the Emperor Trajan condemned to death 
Ignatius, one of the early Fathers, because he said he bore Christ in his heart. 
“We decree,” said Trajan, “that Ignatius, who says that he bears the Crucified 
within him, shall be bound and carried to Rome, to be thrown to the beasts and 
become a spectacle to the people.” 

65. The high priest rent his garments. This was the oriental mode of giving 
expression to violent emotion, a custom which doubtless arose from the fact 
that such emotions cause one’s garments to seem confining. It was highly fit- 
ting that the high priest should appear shocked by “blasphemy.” The Talmud 
says: They that judge a blasphemer first ask the witness, and bid him speak 
out plainly what he hath heard; and when he speaks it, the judges, standing on 
their feet, rend their garments and do not sew them up again. All the gar- 
ments were to be rent, “even if there were ten,’ and the place and length of 
the rent were duly prescribed. 

66. He is guilty of death. Judgment in capital cases is passed the same 
day if it be for acquitting; but if it be for condemning, it is passed the day 
after. He delays his judgment, and lets it rest all night, that he may sift out 
the truth. Let them not judge on the eve of the Sabbath, or on the eve of a 
feast day. Jewish Law. 

67. Then did they spit in his face and buffet him: and some smote him with 
the palms of their hands. They did the most insulting things they could think 
of doing to the Prisoner, Travelers say that the oriental rarely uses his fist to 
smite with, though he often shakes it in anger before the face of another. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. What question had the Pharisees asked of Jesus in the 
hope of finding ground on which to accuse him to the Roman Procurator? 
How did Jesus answer them and what effect did his answer have upon them? 
Why had not Jesus been arrested before this? Who had sent the officers and 
soldiers to arrest him in Gethsemane? 


The Interview with Annas. In the Garden of Gethsemane the band and the 
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chief captain and the officers of the Jews seized Jesus and bound him, and led 
him to Annas first, Jn. 18.12. Annas was the ex-high priest, who had held the 
office from 7 to 14 
A. D. The Romans 
deposed him, but 
they left the office 
in his family; five 
of his sons in suc- 
cession were made | 
high priests, and Sr 


Caiaphas, the pres- S) S aS 
ent high priest, was $) VaR 
his son-in-law. ( 


Caiaphas was ap- 
pointed by Pilate’s 
predecessor before 
26, An Ds and, was 
deposed in 37 A. D. 

Dr. Stalker says 
of Annas: He was 
a man of very great 
consequence, the vir- 
tual head of ec- 
clesiastical affairs, 
though Caiaphas was the nominal head. He had come originally from Alexan- 
dria in Egypt on the invitation of Herod the Great. He and his family were 
an able, ambitious and arrogant race. As their numbers multiplied, they became 
a sort of ruling caste, pushing themselves into all important offices. They were 
Sadducees, and were perfect types of that party—cold, haughty, worldly. They 
were intensely unpopular in the country, but they were feared as much as they 
were disliked. Greedy of gain, they ground the people with heavy ritual im- 
posts. It is said that the traffic within the courts of the temple, which Jesus 
condemned so sternly a few days before, was carried on not only with their 
connivance, but for their enrichment. If this was the case, the conduct of 
Jesus on that occasion may have profoundly incensed the high-priestly caste 
against him. 

At the informal trial before Annas no witnesses were called, but an attempt 
was made to ensnare Jesus in his words. Annas inquired about his disciples 
and about his teaching. Jesus demanded that charges be brought by witnesses. 
He had taught openly, he said, and those who had heard him could answer An- 
nas. Whereupon a brutal officer wishing 
to gain the approval of Annas, struck 
Jesus, saying, “Answerest thou the high 
priest so?” “If I have spoken evil, bear 
witness of the evil:” calmly returned 
Jesus, “but if well, why smitest thou 
me?” Annas then sent him bound to 
Caiaphas. 

The Place. The place of meeting was 
apparently in the high priest’s palace, 
where probably both Annas and Caia- 
phas lived. “The legal place of meeting 
was the Hall Gazith (literally, “Hall of 
Hewn Stones”) which was on the Tem- 
ple Mount, and probably within the Temple enclosure. But the Mishna says 
that forty years before the fall of Jerusalem the Sanhedrin removed to the 
‘booths, or ‘shops.’ Whether these booths were in the Temple, or in Jeru- 
salem, or on the Mount of Olives, is uncertain, but if such an irregularity as 
meeting in the ‘booths’ was possible, so also was that of meeting in the high 
priest’s house.” 

Lesson Outline. I. On the Way to Caiaphas, 57-58. II. False Witness, 
59-61. III. Jesus Questioned, 62-64. IV. Judgment Pronounced, 65, 66. V. 
Indignities, 67-68. 
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Annas and Caiaphas—Copyright J. J. Tissot, 7896-7. 
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A Roman Judgment Scene 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


Recall last week’s scene in the Garden of Gethsemane. 

It was past midnight when the officers seized Jesus and took him back 1 
Jerusalem, but the moon was shining and it made the way very light. Sho 
Hofmann’s picture of “Christ taken Captive,” Perry, 798F. “Before them, at tk 
summit of the hill, rose the walls of the city and the open gate. At first, < 
they entered, the people seemed to be asleep. The streets were empty and a 
the windows dark, only a sentry was pacing back and forth along the castle wal 
But presently there was a sound of running feet. The palace of the high prie: 
was all alight, and out of the entrance servants were running down this stre 
and that, knocking on the doors of great houses; and men looked out and sai 
‘What is the matter?’ and the servants answered, ‘He is taken: you kno 
who. There is to be a meeting of the Sanhedrin immediately, that he ma 
be put on trial” While our Lord was being led along in the midst of tk 
police and the crowd, they, the Scribes and the elders, were hastily putting o 
their clothes, and making their way to the place of meeting. Jesus was brougl 
in, and the trial began.” 

In this way continue the account, and impress your pupils with the wonde: 
ful manner in which Jesus bore the insults and the false charges. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. A little girl in New York saw some men at work o 
the top of a twenty-story building. “What are those boys doing up there?” sk 
asked. Her father explained to her that they were men, but they looked lil 
boys because they were up so high. After a moment of silent thought she e 
claimed, “They won’t amount to much when they get to Heaven, will they?” 

If we measured people, not by size, but by what they really are at heart—t 
their true selves—we would find some very small people, and among the smalle 
would be Caiaphas, the high priest of our lesson to-day. ; 

For Older Pupils. When a man is being selected for service as a juryma 
what question is asked him in regard to his opinion of the case to be tried? | 
he has already formed an opinion which evidence cannot change, he is di 
qualified for service. In the Jewish trial of Jesus the members of the Sanhedri 
were the jurors. Had they any preconceived opinion in regard to the guilt « 
their Prisoner? It is a maxim of our common law that “Every man is presume 
to be innocent until proved guilty ;” and another maxim is that “No man can I 
called upon to give evidence against himself.’ These maxims have come dow 
to us from the Hebrew practice. As we discuss the trial of Jesus, let us sé 
whether these principles were carried out. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Tur MEEKNESs oF JESUS 


I am Meek and Lowly in Heart. Take my yoke upon you and learn of m 
for I am meek and lowly in heart, said Jesus in his great invitation. In h 
eee lee entry into Jerusalem Matthew says he fulfilled this prophecy « 
saiah— 

Tell ye the daughter of Zion, 

Behold, thy King cometh unto thee, 
Meek, and riding upon an ass, 

And upon a colt, the foal of an ass. 


Last week we saw Jesus’ marvelous long-suffering and meekness in submi 
ting to the traitor’s kiss. “Any other would have turned away his face, that 
might not be polluted with such a kiss; but this Divine sufferer could meek 
stoop to endure even so base a thing as that, and feel only pity for the po 
soul that was finding death upon his lips.” 

And our lesson to-day has for a fitting Golden Text: As a lamb that is k 
to the slaughter, and as a sheep before its shearers is dumb, so he opened n 
his mouth. He stands here before Caiaphas in regal silence, and we recall h 
words of invitation, Learn of me, for Iam meek. As Dr. Robertson says, I re: 
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very little in that Life respecting his rights, but I hear a vast deal respecting 
his wrongs—wrongs borne with a majestic, God-like silence. When he was 
reviled, he reviled not again; to all insults he submitted without a murmur, en- 
during them with a meekness and long-suffering that was Divine. 

Meekness is Masterfulness. We generally associate meekness with crawl- 
ing and think of it as weakness. We live in the day of the strenuous, and a 
fellow must not let the rest walk over him. We will not stand everything— 
“The worm will turn.” We have heard all this before. Correct—the worm 
will turn, and the man gets down to the level of the worm when he turns. We 
have missed the matter. Meekness is that self-mastery and perpetual poise 
of soul that commands the world. The sun makes no fuss, but it is more 
powerful. Dr. Griffin W. Bull, in Association Men. 

One of the Passive Virtues. To superficial sense law seems more command- 
ing than love, thunderstorms more than the dew of the silent nights, blood and 
iron more effectual than a sweet reasonableness; but those who see below the 
surface recognize in right, truth, and longsuffering, sovereign forces which pre- 
vail all the more certainly because purged from wrath. Jesus Christ made no 
mistake in relying upon the passive virtues as the annihilators of evil and the 
purifiers of society. Practical men say that there is no barricade like snow. 
A bullet fired from a distance of fifty yards will not penetrate a wall of snow 
six feet thick; whereas the same bullet passes through dense earthworks and 
shatters trees when discharged at a much greater distance. The trick of the 
snow is all its own. It greets the murderous missile with disarming courtesy, 
lulls it with a caress, kills it with a kiss. Strangely enough the fairy flakes are 
more effectual than solid cores of wood or steel. So gentle goodness overcomes 
evil in all its pride and wrath. W.L. Watkinson, in The Supreme Conquest. 

A True Philosopher. When Paul Louis Couriera was assailed with great 
bitterness by a French professor, he quietly remarked: “I fancy he must be 
vexed. He called me Jacobin, rebel, plagiarist, thief, poisoner, forger, leper, 
madman, impostor, libeller, a grimacing rag-picker. I gather what he wants to 
say. He means that he and I are not of the same opinion and this is his only 
way of putting it.” 

The Effect of Bearing Insult meekly. From the mission-field comes this 
story: Some years ago a colporteur endeavored to persuade a soldier to buy 
a Gospel, when the soldier started an argument, and, becoming angry, grossly 
insulted the colporteur. The latter did not retaliate, but meekly bore the in- 
dignity. A Japanese passing at the time paused and listened to the talk, and 
was so impressed by the forbearance of the colporteur that he was led to sym- 
pathize with him, and then to purchase a Gospel. He took the little book home 
and read it carefully, and then decided to become a Christian. He is now a 
minister of the Gospel. 

The Christian Spirit. The Salvation Army reports an instance of the meek 
and quiet spirit which Christianity can arouse even in a fierce Maori woman. 
Before her conversion she was famous for her combative spirit and was known 
as “Warrior Brown.” Yet when she was being persecuted for her new-found 
faith, and a large potato was thrown at her, which hit her in the back, she 
calmly picked it up and said nothing. At the next harvest festival she brought 
a little sack of potatoes which she had raised from that one aimed at her in de- 
rision. ; 

II Tue Bravery or Jesus 


His Meekness was of the Lion of the Tribe of Judah. It has well been 
said of Jesus that though he was led as a lamb to the slaughter, the meekness 
was that of the Lion of the Tribe of Judah holding himself with stately sub- 
mission, not the piteous helplessness of one who was a lamb and nothing more. 
He was silent under accusation, he bore insults with calm dignity, but when 
adjured by the high priests to answer whether or not he was the Christ, the Son 
of God, he showed his perfect fearlessness by not only saying that he was but by 
adding further claims which he knew would arouse the anger of the high priests. 

In our first lesson this year we saw Jesus setting his face steadfastly toward 
Jerusalem, though he well knew that death awaited him there. His courage 
never faltered. When it was necessary to rebuke the hypocritical Pharisees, 
how fearlessly he did it! When his Father’s House had been made a den of 
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thieves no fear of the authorities kept him back from heroic measures to cleanse 
it. His whole life was the bravest ever lived. He was brave to the very end. 

The Secret of Courage. What made Jesus Christ so brave and strong? 
Was it not this, that he was always seeing God?. We think it strange that 
Jesus could stand so bravely before the Pharisees and the Romans and feel no 
fear. Was it strange, if the Father was closer to him than the Romans and 
Pharisees all the while and hid them from him; if the trumpets and the chariots 
upon the mountains were so loud in his ears that he could not hear the clatter 
of the hosts upon the plains? Our Pharisees are so much nearer and closer to 
us than our Father. The secret of courage is so simple after all. Phillips 
Brooks, in New Starts in Lafe. 

A Courageous Follower of Jesus. Before Herod Agrippa, one of the un- 
speakable Herodian kings, with Festus, cynic and skeptic, by his side, Paul 
stands, bound hand and foot; but he holds in those bound hands the future of 
the Christian church, and in his mind the vision of the crucified Christ, and in 
his purpose the determination to “die daily” and offer himself upon the altar 
of a great renunciation, while he says: “I was not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision.” And when he went into prison at Rome, where no ray of light could 
penetrate, where the sword hung over his head ready to fall, he wrote to the 
church which mourned for him: “Rejoice in the Lord alway, and again I say 
rejoice.” His vision had come true, and when the blood of his martyrdom flowed 
it mingled with those streams of regeneration that make brave souls believe 
they shall not die in vain. Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, in The Way to Happiness. 


III Wuaris Jesus Curist to You? 


What Christ was to Caiaphas. A mere man to be got rid of, because he 
interfered with his own interests, such was Jesus Christ to Caiaphas. After 
the raising of Lazarus, the chief priests and Pharisees met in council and said 
that if Jesus were let alone all men would believe on him, and the Romans 
would come and take away their place and their nation. Ye know nothing at 
all, then said Caiaphas, nor do ye take into account that it is expedient for you 
that one man should die for the people, and that the whole nation perish not. 
It was expedient, it was conducive to his own self-interest, this was the motive 
that actuated this cold, selfish Sadducee. Pilate, that astute Roman, saw this: 
he knew that for envy they had delivered him up, Matthew tells us. The Old 
Testament high priest wore upon his brow the inscription, “Holiness to the 
Lord,’ and once a year he entered the Holy of Holies to make atonement for 
the sins of his people. Caiaphas, the high priest of the New Testament, con- 
demns to death him who is the Atonement, because, forsooth, it was expedient 
for himself! He called him a blasphemer, because he claimed to be Divine. 

If Caiaphas had only Known the Lord! Ah, what a wonderful page of grace 
would then have been written in this Gospel: “And they that laid hands on 
Jesus led him away to Caiaphas. And when Caiaphas looked upon him, and 
saw him meek and lowly, he was deeply moved. And Jesus turned and looked 
upon Caiaphas, and in that hour his heart smote him, and his eyes were cleansed, 
and he saw the Son of God. And he came down from his high priest’s seat, 
and took off the ephod he wore, and put it upon Jesus, and, being high priest 
that year, he prophesied: ‘Behold the lamb of God which taketh away the sins 
of the world. Behold the King of Israel’ And he kneeled down before him 
and said, ‘Thou art an high priest for ever, after the order of Melchizedek’ ” 
Alas, there is no such scripture. Christ was only the stone of stumbling, and 
the rock of offence to him, on which he fell to be broken for ever. 

We are not ecclesiastics, we are simple men and women, living our humble 
lives, desiring to know and to do the will of God. And yet Christ is a fate to 
us as he was to Caiaphas. In this house of God you have been standing face 
to face with him. What is he to your, A name? An authority whose claims 
you also deny, or scarcely examine when they conflict with your ease, your 
pride, your state? Ah, look at him again; listen to his voice. Let your heart’s 
gate open wide, and the King of Glory shall come in. Now, as you sit, bow 
down in spirit to your Lord, and go out to do his will, and then, while your 
heart is filled with a new love for Jesus, you will feel it almost break within 
you for such pitiable castaways as Caiaphas, the ecclesiastic. W.M. Clow, in 
The Day of the Cross. 3 
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A Blasphemer or the True Messiah? Before and for some time after the 
Civil War, Gen. Lew Wallace was inclined to be skeptical in religious matters, 
and particularly concerning the divinity of Christ. One day while traveling on 
the railroad he chanced to meet Col. Ingersoll, the infidel. Their conversation 
turned on religious topics, and in the course of the discussion Ingersoll pre- 
sented his views. Wallace listened and was much impressed, but finally re- 
marked that he was not prepared to agree with Ingersoll on certain very ex- 
treme propositions relative to the non-divinity of Christ. Ingersoll urged Wal- 
lace to give the matter the careful study and research which he himself had 
given to it, expressing his confidence that Wallace would, after so doing, fully 
acquiesce in Ingersoll’s views. After parting, Wallace turned the matter over in 
his mind, and determined to give it the most thorough investigation. For six 
years he thought, studied and searched. At the end of that time “Ben Hur” 
was produced. I met Wallace at a hotel in Indianapolis not long after. The 
book was naturally the topic of our conversation. After having told me the 
story I have just given, Wallace turned to me and said: “The result of my 
long study was the absolute conviction that Jesus of Nazareth was not only a 
Christ, and the Christ, but he was also my Christ, my Saviour, and my Re- 
deemer. That fact once settled in my own mind, I wrote ‘Ben Hur.” ‘Told to 
Rey. Dr. Edward Judson by a Friend of General Wallace. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


I have had to learn to keep absolutely quiet under every accusation. Lin- 
coln. 
The Christian law of bearing insults and injuries meekly tends to the de- 
velopment of the highest courage and of the truest manliness. Mahaffy. 
Meekness is more than the absence of self-assertion; it is the manifestation 
of the mighty power of God. Dr. J. H. Jowett. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


Follow to the judgment hall, 
View the Lord of Life arraigned; 
O the wormwood and the gall! 
O the pangs his soul sustained! 
Shun not suffering, shame, or loss— 
Learn of him to bear the cross! James Montgomery. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 
The illegality of the trial by the Sanhedrin. 
WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. Who wrote the Epistle to the Galations? (Bible 
Dictionary.) 2. What led him to write this letter? (Gal. 1.6, 7.) 3. When and 
where did he write it? (Guide, p. 399.) 4. Read the entire letter. 5. What are 
the three chief divisions of the Epistle? (Guide, J 2, p. 400.) 6. What dis- 
tinction is there between the two words translated burden in verses 2 and 5? 
(Guide, J 2, 3, p. 404.) 7. What does Ps. 55.22 say to do with your burden? 

Questions to think about. 1. Why should we deal leniently with one overtaken 
in a sudden sin? 2. How did Peter learn this? 3. Whom did Jesus accuse of 
thinking themselves to be something? 4. What does verse 4 mean? (Guide, 
p. 308.) 5. Who are “members of the household of faith’? 6. What law of 
Christ is fulfilled by bearing others’ burdens? 7. Can one obey the exhortation 
jin both verses 2 and 5? 8. Read Longfellow’s “Bridge”: in which of the 
stanzas is the singer absorbed in his own burden? 9. Which stanzas show him 
sympathetically interested in the burdens of others? 10. What effect has this 
other interest upon his own burden? 11. Is it true that the way to lighten your 
own burden is to add to it the burden of some one else? 

Memory and Note-Book Work. Commit to memory those stanzas of Long- 
fellow’s “Bridge” which tell how the singer lost his burden. 

Write XIII: The Arrest and Trial of Jesus. 
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Lesson VI—Novemper 8 
SOWING AND REAPING (World’s Temperance Sunday) 


Golden Text 


Whatsoever a man sowetl, that shall he also reap. Gal. 6.7 
LESSON Galatians 61-10 COMMIT verses 1, 2 


{ Brethren, even if a man be overtaken in any trespass, ye who are spiritual, re- 
store such a one in a spirit of gentleness; looking to thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted. 2 Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ. 3 For 
if a man thinketh himself to be something when he is nothing, he deceiveth himself. 
4 But let each man prove his own work, and then shall he have his glorying in re- 
gard of himself alone, and not of his neighbor. 5 For each man shall bear his own 
burden. 

6 But let him that is taught in the word communicate unto him that teacheth in 
all good things. 7 Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap. 8 For he that soweth unto his own flesh shall of the 
flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth unto the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap 
eternal life. 9 And let us not be weary in well-doing: for in due season we shall 
reap, if we faint not. 10 So then, as we have opportunity, let us work that which 
is good toward all men, and especially toward them that are of the household of 
the faith. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. Overtaken. The Greek verb means especially taken unaware, taken by 
surprise—In. Or, by, RVm.—Spiritual. See 1 Cor. 2.14; 3.1-4—Restore such 
a one. Correct and bring back to right actions. The Greek means bring back 
the man into his place; “it is a metaphor taken from a dislocated limb, brought 
back by a skilful and tender surgeon, into its place.”"—A spirit of gentleness. 
With gentle temper, without severity. The man who has suddenly fallen into 
sin should be dealt with leniently, for he is very different from a hardened 
sinner.—Looking to thyself, lest thou also be tempted. Remembering that under 
similar temptation thou also mayest yield and sin and need a similar forgive- 
ness. “This is a common evil; at one time or other we have all done wrong. 
Either we are, or have been, or may be, as bad as he whom we condemn.” 

2. Bear ye one another's burdens. His weakness, his yielding to sudden 
temptations, may be his burden. Sympathetically share his cares and sorrows. 
See Rom. 15.1.—Fulfil the law of Christ. See Christ’s “royal law of love,” Mt. 
8.17, and the Golden Rule. Recall earlier lessons in which he taught this law. 

3. If a man thinketh himself to be something, when he is nothing. “Those 
who suppose themselves to excel all others in piety, understanding, etc., while 
they are harsh, censorious, and overbearing, prove that they have not the char- 
ity that thinketh no evil; and, in the sight of God, are only as sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal’ (Clarke) —He deceiveth himself. Pride leads to great 
Ss Gecep Hier “Few things are so stumbling as our conceit of ourselves” 
(King). 

4. Prove. ‘Test. By the example of Christ—Work. Conduct—Then shall he 
have his glorying in regard to himself alone, and not of his neighbor. ‘Then he 
may rejoice because of his own merit and not because he is better than his 
neighbor: he should not take others as his standard, and rejoice because he is 
better than some weaker or worse man.—His neighbor. The other: see Rom. 
13.8, RVm. 

5. Burden. Or, load. In its context with verse 4, this verse means primarily 
that each man is responsible for his own actions, irrespective of what his neigh- 
bor’s may be; he must render an account of himself to God. For the seeming 
paradox of verses 2 and 5 see page 404. 
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6. Communicate . . . in all good things. Share with his teacher, con- 
tribute to his teacher’s support. Probably Paul has heard that some of the be- 
lievers in the Churches of Galatia listened to the preaching of the Word but 
failed to help support the preacher. 

7. That shall he also reap. “God’s law of the spiritual harvest.” 

8. He that soweth unto his own flesh. The flesh is here thought of as the 
evil nature. “He who tills the field of the carnal life.’—Corruption. “A harvest 
doomed to perish” (Conybeare).—He that soweth unto the Spirit. Who tills 
the field of the spiritual life. 

9. Let us not be weary in well-doing. “Folks that get weary in well-doing 
generally haven’t done much at it, when you come to hunt up their records. 
The weariness is usually at the beginning, and sorts out the workers from the 
quitters."—We shall reap, if we faint not. Our reward is sure. 

10. So Christ. Since our reward is sure—As. While, RVm—Household of 
the faith. Followers of Christ whose faith makes them one household or fam- 


il 
SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


8. He that soweth unto his own flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption; but 
he that soweth unto the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap eternal life. The “spirit” 
is that part of the personality which Paul strongly contrasts with the “flesh.” It 
is the instinct that is interested in others, and cries out for alliance with them. 
It is that part of the personality with which the “Spirit of God” forms an alli- 
ance. Paul teaches that the spirit of the man who has believed in Jesus is re- 
ceived into a closer alliance with the “Spirit” of God. When the believer’s spirit 
has been thus reinforced, he is successful for the first time in bringing his life 
under the dominance of the unselfish principle, in spite of the strong insistence 
of the selfish flesh. Much that Paul says about the “spirit” is said when he has 
in mind the human spirit reinforced by the divine Spirit; and it is not always 
easy to ascertain which of the two, if either, is more prominent in his thought. 
This accounts for the perplexity of the translators as to the propriety of writing 
“Spirit” or “spirit.” That Paul really recognizes the human “spirit” as distinct 
from the divine “Spirit” is evident from the statement: “The Spirit himself 
beareth witness with our spirit that we are of God” (Rom. 8.16). 

The flesh is the selfish instinct. Paul does not seem to consider the flesh itself 
to be sinful, but that which gives occasion to sin. Man is not sinful because he 
possesses the selfish instinct, but because he yields to it. It is sowing to the 
flesh that brings the terrible disaster mentioned in Gal. 6.8. The flesh, then, 
is that instinct in a person which rises up to demand its own gratification re- 
gardless of all other interests. It says, with the savagery of inherited animalism, 
“What I want I take.’ The sin of yielding to the demand of this instinct, 
may show itself in ways that are openly brutal and repulsive, or outwardly cul- 
tured and polite. The savage may appear in his native nakedness or in evening 
dress. He may even look longingly upon the brotherly civilization of unselfish 
men and turn away from it regretfully, as did the rich young man who drew 
near to Jesus’ company for awhile with aspiration for the eternal life, but he 
turns away from it nevertheless, and decides to gratify his own tastes regardless 
of the interests of others. Edward T. Bosworth, in The Biblical World. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. What lesson have we had about the duty of forgiving 
others? What lesson gave us Christ’s law of love? What lessons have we had 
concerning the duty of service, helpfulness? What is the commandment con- 
cerning one’s treatment of his neighbor? What parable teaches who one’s 
neighbor is? How did Jesus censure the scribes for the way in which they 
loaded others with burdens? What parable did Jesus give which pictures a 
man who “thought himself to be somebody”? For what lesson was the first 
part of verse 7 our Golden Text? : 

Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. Paul wrote this letter to the churches he 
had founded in Galatia, a district of Central Asia Minor. The time and place 
of writing can not be definitely given, but it is one of the earliest written of 
our New Testament Books. Some scholars think that Paul wrote it at Antioch, 
at the close of his second missionary journey, about 53 A. D.; the greater num- 
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ber, however, think it was penned from Ephesus, during his third missionary 
journey, about 55 or 56 A. D. 

Its great theme is the superiority of the Gospel to the Law. Part I (1.1-2.21) 
defends his apostleship, which false teachers had called into question. Part I 
(3.1-5.12) is a discussion of faith and works, proving that the former is neces- 
sary for salvation. Part III (5.13-6.18) applies his truths to the various rela- 
tions and duties of life. 

Outline of the Lesson. I. Deal gently with Another’s Trespass, 1. II. 
Share Another’s Burdens, 2. III. Avoid Self-Deception, 3. IV. Do not Test 
your Own Conduct by that of Others, 4. V. Bear your own Load of Responsi- 
bility, 5. VI. Share with your Teachers, 6. VII. The Law of Harvest, 7-8. 
VIII. The Reward is Sure, 9. IX. Do Good, especially to your Brethren, Io. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


I have heard of a dog who came home one day lugging in his mouth a poor, 
starved kitten. Do you think that he carried it into the house and put it down 
before his mistress, and then wagged his tail as if saying: “Here is this poor 
kitten that I found. Won't you give it some milk and take care of it?” No, 
that was not this dog’s way of being kind to the poor kitten. He carried it out 
to his own house and gave it part of his own dinner. And he did this at every 
meal, too. Every morning he licked the kitten’s face clean, and every night he 
kept it warm, and his little charge soon grew to be strong and plump and happy. 
That dog, you see, had found the starved kitten, and he thought that it was his 
duty, not some one else’s, to take care of it. 

Tell your pupils this story, and then explain verse 2. (You may wisely omit 
the rest of the lesson text.) Recall the Parable of the Good Samaritan, and 
Christ’s Second Great Commandment, and his own example, which show that 
helping others bear their burdens is fulfilling his law. Then talk about oppor- 
tunities of helpfulness that come into your pupils’ lives. The Picture Story 
Paper has this lesson for them :— 

“Bear ye one another’s burdens” was the text which Margaret learned one 
week. She thought she knew just what the text meant, but soon she was in 
tears, for she made one mistake after another. She had heard Big Brother say 
that his skates needed oiling, so she went to work and put butter on them, and 
when Big Brother found the leather part of his skates all greasy he was not 
grateful a bit! In fact, he was quite cross. She then tried to help lift Bridget’s 
burdens by putting the seasoning in the soup, and she made it so peppery that it 
had to be thrown out. And then Bridget was cross! So the mistakes went on 
for a whole week till mother discovered what was the trouble. Mother could 
not imagine what had come over her usually good little girl. Everyone in the 
family was complaining of her and yet all the time Margaret was trying hard to 
do what the text said. Poor little girl, in trying to carry other folks’ burdens, 
she was really adding to them. It was Big Brother’s place to oil his own skates, 
for he knew how, and Margaret did not. It was Bridget’s duty to season the 
soup. Margaret was trying to do other people’s work. She did not know how 
to do it in the right way. Besides, it was their work, not Margaret’s. When 
Mother explained what the text meant, Margaret was much happier. ‘There 
were a hundred things a little girl could do that really helped the family, only 
Margaret had not seen them. You can bear one another’s burdens only by be- 
ing thoughtful and helpful in the right way. When you don’t think a little bit 
before you try to be helpful, you sometimes add to people’s burdens instead of 
lifting them. Just ask mother to show you how to be most helpful, if you really 
want to learn! 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON. 


For Younger Pupils. When Dr. J. R. Miller was a young man he gave his 
young brother a Bible in which he had written this message: “Read this Book 
as a letter from the dearest of all friends.” Have you ever thought of the Bible 
as a letter to you from God? Dr. Miller’s brother says that from that day the 
Bible has seemed to him just that—a letter from his dearest Friend. In 
what part of the Bible have been all our lessons this year? To-day we turn 
to a letter within the Great Letter, a letter written by a man who became a fol- 
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lower of Jesus after Jesus’ death. Who was he? To whom did he write his 
letter that we study to-day? Why do we interrupt our study of Christ’s life to 
take up this letter of Paul’s? What is this Sunday called? 

For Older Pupils. Question your pupils about the Epistle to the Galatians, 
and the reason why our year’s theme is interrupted to-day. See the Historical 
Background. This is one of the few lessons which may profitably be considered 
verse by verse. After bringing out the meaning of the first verse, discuss the 
second and fifth together, explaining the meaning of each, its context (see 
“Words and Phrases Explained”), and the bearing of each upon each other. 

What proverb have we whose lesson is that we should be careful about small 
sums of money? (Take care of the pence and the pounds will take care of 
themselves.) Is there wisdom in this proverb? What other proverb have we 
that contradicts this one? (Penny wise and pound foolish.) Has this proverb 
some sense, too? Can two such opposite statements be true statements? What 
proverb tells us to carefully consider an action before doing it? (Look before 
you leap.) What other proverb counsels us to take risks? (Nothing venture, 
nothing have.) Do the two counsels about burden-bearing contradict each 
other? (See page 404.) 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


I WHatsorver A MAN SowrtTH, THAT SHALL, HE ALSO REAP 


Youth is the Sowing Time. The harvest of a life largely depends on the 
sowing in our young days. Youth is the base of the pillar of life. And you 
know that no pillar can be safe unless the base is sound and strong. It would 
be useless for the pillar, when nearly built, to say—if it could speak: “I want 
a sound base.” It would be too late. So, too, it is useless for men and women 
to wish for youth again. 

Do you see, then, how very important youth is? What a great responsibility 
it casts upon you, this youth that you have! It is yours now. Make the best 
of it! 

But how? How shall you be certain that the base of life’s pillar shall be so 
sure and strong that all of it may be safely built? There is only one thing that 
can make it certain and that is that the foundation upon which the base is laid 
shall be firm. 

If your youth is on a firm foundation, your life will be strong and splendid. 
St. Paul tells us where such a foundation can be found. “Other foundation can 
no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 

So if in youth your life is rooted and grounded in this foundation, you may 
look forward to a life in which your happiness shall grow from day to day 
until you reach the Land of Perfect Happiness. Sydney Cope Morgan. 

A Promise as Well as a Threat. Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap. Why do we so often read this as a threat? Why do we not as in- 
stinctively read it as a promise? It is not one any more than the other, but a 
declaration confirmed by nature on every hand that God is faithful and can be 
counted on under all circumstances. Dr. James Denney, in The Way Ever- 
lasting. 

The Sowing is for Eternity. The modern man responds to the fundamental 
fact that is described in legal terms as judgment day and penalty. As his 
equivalent of the judgment he has the law of cause and effect in the moral 
world, and for the penalty, the frightful suffering of the degenerate. Far bet- 
ter than the men of the first century does he appreciate the awful truth that 
whatsoever a man sows that shall he also reap. Nor can he believe that law 
is abrogated by death. For the world beyond the grave is no more anarchic than 
the world this side. There, as here, must natural law obtain. If a man’s life 
is to continue beyond the time when the animal in him perishes in death, his 
future will be joyous or happy in accordance with the degree in which he has 
been at one with that divine purpose which leads onward rather than back- 
ward from the animal. Dr. Shatler Matthews, in The Social and Ethical Teach- 
ing of Jesus. 

A Sowing that Reaps Intellectual Loss. Professor O’Shea, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, affirms that over ninety per cent. of all boys who fail in 
the grammar and high schools are smokers! The tobacco evil is the most 
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serious one with which the public school has to contend. Records kept of the 
work of students who were not addicted to the smoking habit when they entered 
the high school but who acquired it later show, he says, that the pupils be- 
came unruly and their school work declined greatly. What a hold the smoking 
evil has gained on public school’ boys is indicated by the statements made by a 
number of high school principals who declare that from fifty to eighty per cent. 
of high school pupils are now smoking cigarettes. } f 

Comrade reports a circular used in North Yakima, Washington, by a social 
and athletic organization of boys thirteen to eighteen years of age, called the 
“U and I Fraternity.” The circular was sent to every employer of boys in 
North Yakima, asking them not to give work to boys who smoke cigarettes. 
Each letter contained a return postal card, on which the employer was asked 
to pledge his support to the fight against cigarettes. As Comrade points out, 
the encouraging part of this work is that the boys are doing it themselves. 
Often it is only the older people of a town that are against the cigarette traf- 
fic, while the boys themselves are for it. But these growing lads are themselves 
making the fight for strong, clean manhood. Some such group of manly boys 
ought to start the work in every town. 

The boy who applies for a job may have to answer many questions, but there 
are four which no prospective employer will ask him. The Youth's Companion 
gives them: “Are you a skilled smoker?’ “Do you play cards well?” “Can 
you handle a billiard cue dexterously?” “What is your favorite cocktail?” 

A Sowing that Reaps Inefficiency. One of the clubs in the National 
Baseball League this year has a total abstinence clause in the contract that all 
the players must sign. Hitherto “moderate drinking” by a professional athlete 
has not been considered inconsistent with his keeping “fit,’ but evidently the 
professional player is now to be asked to adopt the high standard of the 
amateur. And in the more serious business of life, where competition is even 
keener than in athletics, it is becoming harder and harder for the drinking 
man to get or keep employment. Efficiency is the thing that counts, and drink- 
ing reduces it. 

A Sowing that Reaps Want. Enough money went up in smoke in this coun- 
try last year to pay the entire 
cost of the Panama Canal and 
leave a handsome surplus over 
for its fortification. Professor 
Bailey’s octopus shows five 
forms of our national waste. 
Liquor totals one billion, six 
hundred million, and tobacco one 
billion, one hundred million! 

A Sowing that Reaps Death. 
Two or three years ago Russia 
made a law that the eagle which 
was used in the country above 
saloons must come down and in 
: : its place a skull and cross-bones 
Our National Waste.—/*rom The Independent. must be used. A most appropri- 

ate change, this. 


II Bear YE One ANotuHer’s BurpENS 


A Great Burden-Sharer. During the Torrey-Alexander meetings in Phila- 
delphia some years ago a service was being conducted by Mr. Alexander. Some 
one spoke of the influence upon him of a letter received from Dr. J. R. Miller 
in a time of deep trouble and distress. “Yes,” said Mr. Alexander, “what a 
wonderful help Dr. Miller’s letters have been to many a weary and troubled 
soul! I wonder how many persons in this gathering have received letters from 
Dr. Miller?” One might have expected to see a scattering of hands here and 
there throughout the large audience, but when hundreds of hands were raised it 
was a silent yet forceful tribute to a man who, although extremely busy, found 
time to share the burdens of others. Dr. Miller was famous for his letters 
written to the sorrowing and the rejoicing all over the world. One recipient of 
his letters said: “I doubt if any other man of our generation has comforted so 
many thousands in the dark hour of bereavement through which we all pass.” 
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_ The Rey. John T. Faris, an associate of Dr. Miller, records the incidents 
just given, and elsewhere bears his own testimony to him: Dr. Miller’s life 
was in accordance with his teachings. He taught that in helpfulness and serv- 
ice is the sure road to happiness—and he found his happiness that way. Dr. 
Miller’s creed was simply expressed in five words, “Christ and I are friends.” 
And all who knew him felt that when they were with him they were in the 
presence of one who lived very close to Christ. 

How a Missionary bore Another’s Burden. An old gentleman, living in a 
quiet Eastern village, had a visit—the first in many years—from his son, a 
prosperous storekeeper in western Canada. On Sunday father and son went to 
church, where they listened to a sermon on Christian missions. ‘Throughout the 
service the old gentleman was restless. 

“Tm sorry,” he said, as they left the church, “that I brought you here to- 
day. I’m sorry that you listened to that sermon. I don’t believe in missions. 
They’re a stupid waste of men and money.” 

The young man made no reply at the time, but when he reached home he 
asked his father and mother to let him tell them a little story. 

“A few years ago,” he began, “a young man left his father’s farm to seek 
his fortunes in the Canadian West. He got into bad company, and was left one 
day by the roadside drunk and unconscious. 

“At that place, living in a little sod-covered shack, there was a young man 
who had been sent out by a missionary society. He was brave. He loved men 
and sought them in the spirit of his Divine Master. He found the drunken fel- 
low, who had been left by his companions to die from alcohol or exposure, and 
carried him to his shack, placed him in his own bed, and worked over him until 
he brought him back to consciousness. Then after he had fed him, he remon- 
strated with him for wasting his life, and prayed earnestly with him. 

“The young man confessed his sins and sought pardon. His after life proved 
the genuineness of his conversion. He has become an honored and respected 
citizen, and as the world goes, a prosperous man. He is an officer in his church, 
and in order to add to the comfort of his aged parents, he sends them gladly 
five hundred dollars a year. 

“Father and mother, I am that man, and I tremble to think what I should 
have been but for that faithful missionary.” Youth's Companion. 

How Enlightened Nations sometimes heavily Increase the Burdens of 
Others. The correspondent of Bene Soziale of Florence wrote home from Tri- 
poli that “The first indications of our control have been the numerous bars and 
other drink-shops which have invaded the city.’ Sir H. H. Johnson, the Afri- 
can explorer, is responsible for the statement (according to the Record of 
Christian Work) that certain intelligent native chiefs in West and Central 
Africa, alarmed at the ever-increasing disaster that alcoholism is bringing on 
their people, are showing a great sympathy with Mohammedanism and seeking 
to facilitate its spread among their people as a defense against the danger. 
European and American alcohol has already, to a large extent, ruined certain 
of the coast peoples, notably the Yorubas, a fine stock in West Africa. With 
the opening of the continent the trader in poison penetrates to ever larger 
populations. 

III Eacu Man sHaty, Bear His Own Burven 


No Contradiction. Sir William Ramsey reports an interesting discussion 
between a small boy and girl. “I wonder what we’re here in the world for,” 
the boy remarked. But the girl knew: “We are put here to help others, of 
course,” she returned. “Um!” exclaimed the little boy, after a moment’s 
thought. “Then what are the others here for?” 

There are burdens enough to go around, enough so that each one may both 
help others bear theirs and may also bravely bear his own. And strange as it 
may sound, he who helps others bear their burdens thereby lightens his own 
burden. You <ecall how the singer in Longfellow’s poem of “The Bridge” de- 
clares that the burden laid upon him seemed greater than he could bear, and 
then he tells how relief came to him— 

But now it has fallen from me, 
It is buried in the sea; 

And only the sorrow of others 
Throws its shadow over me. 
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A burdened heart can always find some one worse off than himself— 


And I think how many thousands 
Of care-encumbered men, 

Each bearing his burden of sorrow, 
Have crossed the bridge since then. 


One’s own burden diminishes in bulk and weight in comparison with that of 
others. 

Verses 2 and 5 of our text are apparently, but not really, contradictory. They 
point out two distinct duties which belong to every one. 

Two men are traveling along with burdens on their backs. One of them de- 
clares his burden greater than he can bear, and he throws it down. His com- 
panion, who is no stronger than he, adds it to his own, and they trudge on. 
What think you of that man; should he not have borne his own burden? Every 
one has a load which it is his duty to carry; he has no right to let others carry 
it for him. The Greek word rendered burden in verse 5 is ¢optlov, and means 
such a burden or load as a ship’s cargo. Each one has his own rightful load, 
responsibility, accountability. 

A man was journeying from Jerusalem to Jericho, brigands attacked him, and 
left him half-dead by the roadside. The Good Samaritan came along, burdened 
himself with him, brought him to the inn, and saw that he was well-cared for. 
Was it not his duty to help that man bear his burden of trouble? The Greek 
word rendered burden in verse 2, is Bépn, and means pressure, fatigue, all 
that is burdensome, tires, or gives trouble, hence especially grief, misery. Taken 
in connection with verse 1, the admonition of verse 2 is primarily to bear with 
the faults of others, which are their burdens, and then to be sympathetic and 
helpful in others’ trials and sufferings. 

Don’t Burden Others with your Burden. “Don’t you suppose that I have 
“Marias’ of my own?” ejaculated a young woman to whom another was telling 
a tale of woe concerning her unpleasant relations with an acquaintance. There 
is a suggestion here for those who use their friends as a sort of “dumping- 
ground” for the refuse of their minds, for bitternesses increased by the telling, 
for happenings that would better be left untold, for suspicions which ought to 
be forgotten,—buried deep under kindly thoughts and radiant desires. 

It is safe to assume that each one has troubles and frets enough of his own 
without listening to those of others; that each one needs and is entitled to the 
best his friends can give him instead of the worst. Remember this when you 
are tempted to meet your friend upon any but the highest ground. Hleanor 
Root, in Sunday-School Times. 

Where to secure Help in bravely Bearing your own Burden. A beauti- 
ful thought comes to us from a native Christian of India. In that land there 
are resting places along the road which have a shelf above them on which the 
weary traveler may drop the burden he carries on his head. After he has 
rested, he can easily readjust the load on his head, and trudge on with renewed 
energy. Such a resting place is called a swmatanga: “Christ is my Sumatanga,” 
says the Indian convert. Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he shall sustain 
thee. I came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, said Christ; not to 
have my burdens borne for me, but to bear those of others; I came to give my 
life a ransom for many. 

“There are some burdens which pass away, even while they are being re- 
counted, they evaporate in the telling. To talk about them to God is to lose 
them! If you take a dimmed, steamed mirror into a dry, sunny room, the 
obscuring veil passes away, and the mirror becomes clear. And there are some 
burdens which perplex the spirit, and hinder its outlook, which, when we take 
them to the Lord, pass away, like mist in the sunny light of the morning.” 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


No one is useless in this world who lightens the burdens of it for any one 
else. Dickens. 

They only can bear others’ burdens who quietly and firmly bear their own. 
Francis Greenwood Peabody. 

Of all combats, the sorest is to conquer ourselves. Thomas & Kempis. 
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He who sows wheat reaps wheat, not tares. Dr. N. D. Hillis. 
The body is like a piano, and happiness is like music; it is needful to have 
the instrument always in order. H. W. Beecher. 


Is it not just as we take it— 
This mystical world of ours? 
Life’s field will yield—as we make it— 
A harvest of thorns or of flowers. Alice Carey. 


Temperance is corporeal piety. Theodore Parker. 
The most wonderful thing I read in the New Testament is that it is possible 
for us men to become temples of the Holy Spirit. A Chinese Convert. 


Cherish your body, for God made it great; 
It has a Guest of might and high estate; 
Keep the shrine noble, handsome, high and whole, 
For in it lives God’s work, a kingly soul. 
—James Bartlett Wiggin. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


What shall the harvest be? What are we sowing? He that soweth unto the 
Spirit shall of the Spirit reap eternal life. He that is sowing unto the Spirit 
is living the kind of life that is worth being extended eternally. 

Our Prayer: O give us that gentleness which deals kindly and wisely with 
an erring brother, for we know that, without thy help, we, too, are prone to 
stumble and fall. Make us eager to lighten the burdens of others, because we 
would fulfil the law of Christ. We are not true followers of his, if we are liy- 
ing unto ourselves rather than for others. From the guilt of self-righteousness 
and the folly of judging ourselves by human standards keep us, O Lord. 
Strengthen us to bear bravely the burden that is not of our own making but is 
a gift from thee for our own good. May we never be weary in well-doing, and 
then the words, “Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap” will be for 
us a glorious promise, not a solemn warning. Grant that we may be worthy of 
eternal life. All this we ask in the name of thy Son Jesus Christ. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. How the free lunches, etc., of the saloons aid those burdened with poverty 
and homelessness. See page 56 of The Survey, April 6, 1912. 
2. Partnership in burdens. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. What does petering mean and how did the word 
arise? (Dictionary.) 2. About what had Peter boasted only a few hours be- 
fore? (Mt. 26.31-35, 69-75.) 3. How did the maid know that Peter was a 
Galilean? (Mt. 26.73.) 4. What does Lk. 22.61 say it was that brought Peter 
to himself? 5. How was Peter given another chance to prove his loyalty to 
his Lord? 6. Read Acts 2 and tell how he showed himself courageous in bear- 
ing witness to Jesus as the Christ. 

Questions to think about. 1. Who were “they,” verse 53? 2. How can you 
tell a Southerner by his speech? 3. A New Englander? 4. How could the 
maid tell a Galilean? 5. What does Peter’s swearing tell us about his earlier 
life? (Guide, p. 406.) 6. How can you account for Peter’s denials? 7. What 
warning did Jesus give Peter at the Last Supper? 8. What had been Peter’s 
confession at Cesarea Phillipi? 9. What did Judas do after he wept? 10. What 
shows that Judas was not truly penitent? 11. In what respects does the publi- 
can in his prayer in the temple show true penitence? 

Memory Work. Commit to memory Longfellow’s poem about the Sifting 
Olemeter 
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Lesson VII—Novemper I5 
JESUS AND PETER 


Golden Text 
Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall. xz Cor. 10.12 


LESSON Mark 14.27-31, 53, 54, 66-72 READ Matthew 26.69-75 COMMIT 
verses 71, 72 


53 And they led Jesus away to the high priest: and there come together with him 
all the chief priests and the elders and the scribes. 54 And Peter had followed him 
afar off, even within, into the court of the high priest; and he was sitting with the 
officers, and warming himself in the light of the fire. 

66 And as Peter was beneath in the court, there cometh one of the maids of the 
high priest; 67 and seeing Peter warming himself, she looked upon him, and saith, 
Thou also wast with the Nazarene, even Jesus. 68 But he denied, saying, | neither 
know, nor understand what thou sayest: and he went out into the porch; and the cock 
crew. 69 And the maid saw him, and began again to say to them that stood by, 
This is one of them. 70 But he again denied it. And after a little while again they 
that stood by said to Peter, Of a truth thou art one of them; for thou art a Galilean. 
7! But he began to curse, and to swear, I know not this man of whom ye speak. 
72 And straightway the second time the cock crew. And Peter called to mind the 
word, how that Jesus said unto him, Before the cock crew twice, thou shalt deny me 
thrice. And when he thought thereon, he wept. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


53-65. These verses are Mark’s account of the trial before Caiaphas; our 
lesson two weeks ago was taken from Matthew’s Gospel.—They. The band sent 
to arrest Jesus in Gethsemane; lesson I1V.—The chief priests. Caiaphas, 
the chief priests, and the ex-high-priests—W arming himself. In the spring 
the nights in Jerusalem are cold, and the fire in the open charcoal brazier was 
welcome to Peter. See p. 409. 

66-67. Beneath in the court. ‘This word beneath indicates that the trial be- 
fore the Sanhedrin took place in an upper room. See p. 400—Even Jesus 
“That Jesus; spoken in a contemptuous manner, a faithful echo of the tone of 
her superiors” (Expositor’s Greek Testament). , 

68. What thou sayest. Or, thou, what sayest thou? RVm—Porch. Greek, 
forecourt, RVm—The cock crew. Evidently Peter did not yet recall Jesus’ 
words spoken at the Last Supper. 

69-70. After a little while. About an hour later according to Luke—For 
thou art a Galilean. For thy speech betrayeth thee, Mt. 26.73. “The speech of 
Galilee was more guttural, and substituted ¢ for s. Jesus himself would speak 
the Galilean dialect” (Dalman). 

71. He began to curse. He invoked a curse upon himself if he were not 
telling the truth. This shows how completely Peter had lost control of himself. 
—To swear. See Professor Drummond’s words, p. 407.—J know not this man. 
What a fall is this from his confession at Caesarea Philippi—Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God! 

72. And Peter called to mind. Luke says, And the Lord turned and looked 
upon Peter, and Peter remembered.—H ow that Jesus had said unto him. Lesson 
Il—He wept. “Thou has seen Peter’s sin, see also his repentance” (Euthy- 
mius). “If I could paint a portrait of Peter, I would write on every hair of 
his head forgiveness of sins” (Luther). 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


71. But he began to curse, and to swear. It was probably not the first time 
Peter swore. A man does not suddenly acquire the habit of uttering oaths; and 
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when it is said of Peter, “then began he to curse and to swear,” it does not at 
all mean by “then” and “began” that he had not begun it long ago. The legiti- 
mate inference is, that in the rough days of his fisherman’s life, when the nets 
got entangled perhaps, or the right wind would not blow, Peter had come out 
many a time with an oath to keep his passion cool. And now, after years of 
devoted fellowship with Christ, the stain is still so black upon his soul that he 
curses in the very presence of his Lord. 

An outbreak which meets the public eye is generally the climax of a series 
of sins, which discretion has been able, till then, to keep out of sight. The 
doctrine of the stain of sin has no exceptions; and few men, we may be sure, 
can do a suddenly notorious wrong without knowing something in private of the 
series to which it belongs. Henry Drummond, in The Ideal Life. 


71. I know not this man of whom ye speak. 
For when thy final need is dreariest, 
Thou shalt not be denied, as I am here; 
My voice to God and angels shall attest, 
Because I know this man, let him be clear. Mrs. Browning. 


72. He wept. The thridde sign (of a good confession) is that the shrift 
should be full of teres, if men mowen wepe; and if they mowe not wepe with 
hir bodily eyen, then let hem wepe in hir herte. Swiche was the confession of 
Seint Peter; for after that he had forsake Jesus Christ, he went out and wept 
ful bitterly. Chaucer, in Parson’s Tale. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


70. For thou art a Galilean. Many come to the cart and ask for books. 
Our intention is to give only to those from a distance, because those in Peking 
can get them at any time. One man pretended to be from Shantung, and I 
asked him, “Ni to tsan hui ch’a?” (When do you return?) In his answer I 
discovered by his dialect that he was a Peking man. I said, “No, no, you are 
not a Shantung man, or you would have said, ‘hui k’a.’” The others laughed 
and said, “You cannot fool him. He knows your dialect.’ Dr. Isaac Taylor 
Headland. 

71. But he began to curse, and to swear. The scribes taught that oaths in 
which the name of God was not expressed were not oaths. Thus Maimonides, 
a famous rabbi, decreed: If any one swears by heaven, by earth, by the sun, 
etc., although it is the intention of him who swears in these words to swear by 
him who created these things, yet this is not an oath; or, if one swears by one 
of the prophets or by one of the books of Scripture, although it is the purpose 
of the swearer to swear by him who sent that prophet or who gave that book, 
nevertheless this is not an oath.” 

Dr. George D. Boardman gives this quotation and adds: “It is not strange 
that under such teachings people should have become terribly addicted to pro- 
fanity. Swearing became to them almost as natural as breathing. Accordingly 
I do not wonder that when Peter in a moment of weakness and fright denied 
his Master, he fell back into his old Jewish habits.” 

71. I know not this man of whom ye speak. The reputation that Peter thus 
won for weakness and cowardice followed him, so that the tradition arose that 
during Nero’s terrible persecution, when Christians were set on fire by torches 
in his gardens, and were put to brutal death in the Roman amphitheater, he 
fled in terror from Rome. A few miles from the city he had a vision of the 
Savior. Domine, quo vadis?—Lord, whither goest thou?—Peter cried. With a 
look that vividly recalled to Peter the look he had received from the Savior 
in Pilate’s judgment hall, Christ returned, “I go to Rome to be crucified the 
second time.” It was enough. Peter turned back and witnessed boldly for 
Christ until he was himself crucified head downward for the sake of his Lord 
and Savior. , : ] 

72, Before the cock crow twice. Although watches are becoming common in 
Syria, for the housewife, the peasant, and the muleteer, the cock is still the 
best night time-keeper. It crows more than once during the darkness. Noma- 
talla, the Muleteer, knows at what crowing he is to start, and Imkhatar starts 
at exactly the time she intends up the hill to water her plants. Particular cocks 
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are said to be so exact and regular that they can easily be trusted as time keep- 
ers. Mrs. Ghosn el-Howite. 

72, The cock crew. “It is said that ever after, when Peter heard the crow- 
ing of a cock, he fell upon his knees and mourned; others say he was wont to 
rise at midnight and spend the time between cock crowing and daylight in 
penitent devotion. And the papists began the practice of setting a cock upon 
the top of towers and steeples and chimneys, to put the people in mind of this 
sin of Peter and his repentance.” 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. When Jesus told his disciples that last night of his life 
that they would desert him, what did Peter say? What did Jesus tell him 
would happen? What did Jesus tell the three disciples to do in order not to 
fall into temptation? When the soldiers came to arrest Jesus in Gethsemane, 
what did Peter do? When Jesus was taken and led away, what did all the dis- 
ciples do? Then what did Peter do? When Judas realized his guilt, what did 
he do? Was Judas truly repentant? What parable have we had which showed 
a repentant youth? What is the teaching of that parable in regard to the 
Father’s readiness to forgive? What lesson have we already had which shows 
that Peter was forgiven? (Lesson II, Second Quarter.) 

Deserted by All the Disciples. Late on Thursday evening, either in the 
Upper Room or on the way to Gethsemane, Jesus said to his disciples, All ye 
shall be offended in me this night: for it is written, I will smite the shepherd, 
and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered abroad. Said Peter, If all shall be 
offended in thee, I will never be offended. Verily I say unto thee, solemnly 
Jesus returned, that this night, before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. 
Confidently Peter contradicted his Lord: Even if I must die with thee, yet will 
I not deny thee. 

The Shepherd was smitten, and the sheep of the flock were scattered—all the 
disciples left him and fled. Fittingly the poet Browning put these words into 
the mouth of John, the beloved disciple :— 


“Forsake the Christ thou sawest transfigured, him 

Who trod the sea and brought the dead to life? 

What should wring this from thee?’—ye laugh and ask. 
What wrung it? Even a torchlight and a noise, 

The sudden Roman faces, violent hands, 

And fear of what the Jews might do! Just that, 

And it is written, “I forsook and fled:” 

There was my trial, and it ended thus. 


Probable Order of Events. All four of the Evangelists give an account of 
Peter’s denial, but in different ways. Matthew, the publican, gives us a matter- 
of-fact statement, as passionless as an official tax-list, says Dr. David James 
Burrell. Luke, the beloved physician, enters somewhat more into particulars, 
as if making a diagnosis of the case; he alone mentions the intentness with 
which the damsel peered into Peter’s face, alone says, “the Lord. turned and 
looked upon Peter.” John, the Apostle of charity and Peter’s friend, relates the 
occurrence as briefly as possible, omitting its harrowing details and making no 
mention whatever of the profanity. But Mark, who was Peter’s personal com- 
panion, and who probably wrote under his immediate diction, recounts all. His 
account is in the nature of an autobiographical confession; its frankness re- 
eae of what Cromwell said to the court painter, “Portray me, wart, scars 
and all.” 

The differences in the four accounts are perplexing, but not surprising. It 
has been difficult for any one to tell exactly what happened on that nicht. 
Peter himself was excited and dazed; his after recollection of the exact order 
of events may well have been hazy. John says that when Jesus was being 
taken to Annas, Peter and another disciple followed. They had recovered from 
their fright somewhat. The other disciple, doubtless John himself, was known 
to the high priest, and was allowed to enter the court. Peter was shut out 
but John spoke to the maid who kept the door, and induced her to admit Peter. 
In John’s account, the maid seemingly asked her question at once, but she may 
have closed the door and then have gone back to the fire where Peter had al- 
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ready joined the officers, and there asked her question, as the Synoptists record 
it. Matthew and Luke say that it was another who caused the second denial, 
while Mark says it was the same maid, and John that it was “they.” Accord- 
ing to Matthew and Mark “They that stood by” brought out the third denial, 
while Luke mentions only one, and John says it was one of the servants of the 
high priest, a kinsman of Malchus, whose ear Peter cut off, who asked, “Did I 
not see thee in the garden with him?” and caused the third denial. 

As Jesus was led away from the examination before Caiaphas and the San- 
hedrin, his ear was greeted by his disciple’s dénial, and more hurt must he 
have been by those cruel words than by the insulting words and blows of the 
officers. He turned and looked on Peter, and then it was that Peter thought 
shereon and wept. 

The Place. The palace of the high priest was built in the form of a quad- 
rangle, with an open court in the center. Peter entered through the “porch,” 
the passageway from the street through the house into the court. At the 
“wicket,” a heavy, folding gate at the street entrance of the porch, he had been 
detained by a maid till John came 
to his aid, Jn. 18.16. The officers 
with whom he sat around the K 
brazier of lighted charcoal were 
probably the military guard who 
had delivered up their Prisoner, 
and were waiting for further or- 
ders. A stairway led to the hall ra 
or assembly room above, where 
Jesus was being examined; its 
windows looked down upon the 
court. “On the ground floor, un- 
der this hall, were rooms for 
servants and for various domestic 
purposes. As in modern Eastern 
houses, there was probably in this 
house, in addition to the kitchen 
and other domestic rooms, a stable 
and accommodations for poultry, 
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Chronology of Passion Week. See page 435. 
SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS. 


Recall the scene of the Last Supper in the Upper Room in Jerusalem, and the 
conversation there between Jesus and Peter, in which be boasted that he would 
never deny his Lord. Next, the scene of the arrest in the Garden, when Peter 
followed afar off. Then describe the court of the palace, the officers, the char- 
coal fire, the stairway leading to the upper room where Jesus was being tried 
before Caiaphas. As you tell about Peter’s denial show the picture by Harrach, 
Perry 3250. Then tell how Jesus gave Peter another chance, p. 411. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Do you know what a “steeple-jack” is? There was 
one well-known in New York for his skill and daring. He had climbed the 
highest spires and the tallest flagstaffs, and there was no task so difficult that 
he would not undertake it. One day he had an order to put a gilt ball on top 
of a flagpole on a tall hotel. Many people were watching to see him do it. A 
ladder about ten feet long had been placed against the building, and to show 
them how skillful he was, he started up without holding on with his hand. He 
had gone up two or three rounds, only about four feet, when he lost his bal- 
ance, fell backward and struck his head, and was taken up dead. What does 
our Golden Text say? Let us see how Peter was like that steeple-jack. 

For Older Pupils, In “Quo Vadis” there is an interesting contest between 
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a gladiator and a net-thrower. The heavily-armed gladiator is a giant, while 
the net-thrower is small, vet lithe and nimble. The net-thrower succeeds in 
casting his gossamerlike net over the giant, and despite his shield and breast- 
plate and helmet and sword the giant is entangled and thus bound hand and 
foot. So it was with Peter. Rash as was his attack on Malchus in the Garden, 
it nevertheless showed a spirit that was brave for a great contest. “I will lay 
down my life for thy sake,” he had declared to his Lord; he meant it, too, and 
if a chance had come to prove him at that moment he would have stood the 
test. But the maid’s question on that cold, dreary night after an exhausting 
experience proved the gossamer net that was his undoing. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I OVERCONFIDENCE AND FALL 


Why Peter fell. Have you ever noticed in the reports of those drowned 
at summer resorts that practically all of them have been good swimmers? Their 
overconfidence in their ability to swim made them take risks which poor swim- 
mers would not think of taking. Skill in swimming is good, but the skillful 
swimmer must take heed lest he overestimate his strength or endurance. Paul 
was a great apostle, but he realized that he, like Peter, might be in danger. And 
he took heed to himself “lest by any means,” as he says, “after that I have 
preached to others, I myself be rejected.” 

Overconfidence was one of Peter’s great failings. We see this overconfidence 
on the Sea of Galilee when he started to walk across the water to Jesus, and 
then becoming fearful called out, “Lord, save me.” We see it when he told his 
Lord, “Though all men should deny thee, yet will not I’ We see it when 
after the arrest he did not flee with the other disciples but followed “afar off,” 
for he thought he was brave enough to go into temptation. Jesus “knew what 
was in man;” he knew Peter, and he gave him frequent warnings. In the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane he bade him watch and pray that: he might not enter into 
temptation, but Peter neither watched nor prayed, and by the court fire his cour- 
age, which he thought all-sufficient, quailed and gave way. He was after alla 
moral coward. He had been confident in his own power, and he sorely needed 
God’s power. 

Watch, that ye Enter Not into Temptation. In matters which affect our 
worldly interests and happiness it is distressing after the calamity to remember 
that all might have been so different had we been only reasonably cautious; and 
in spiritual and moral calamity such afterthought is unutterable afflictive. “And 
when he thought thereon, he wept.’ There was not only the sorrow of dis- 
aster, but also the shame of having neglected the reflection and carefulness 
which mark the reasonable soul. How different a sin looks before it is com- 
mitted and after! When the false word has been spoken or the base deed done, 
the aspect of the whole thing is changed: thought becomes vivid, and the venial 
offense so lightly excused blazes out crimson, conspicuous, and irreparable, 
teeming with manifold shame, horror, and tragedy. Dr. W. L. Watkinson, in 
The Education of the Heart. 

Where do you stand? “The coward,” said Harry, “after being with Jesus 
for three years, and then cruelly desert him at the time when he most needed 
his friends! I know that I should have been faithful at any cost.” 

Several weeks passed; and one Sunday Mr. West noticed Harry seemed de- 
pressed, and he did not appear as interested in the lesson as usual. After the 
school was dismissed, Mr. West asked Harry to walk home with him. 

“Well, Harry, what is it?” he asked, as soon as they were seated in Mr. 
West’s study. 

Harry looked very serious as he said, “Do you remember, Mr. West, what I 
said about Peter a few weeks ago?” Mr. West nodded his head. 

“T am worse than Peter ever was. Yesterday some fellows from our school 
went fishing. You know Mr. Warren; the boys called him a hypocrite, and said 
that his profession of Christianity is only a cloak to hide his meanness. ‘The 
boys said that Christians were no better than other people, and they quoted 
irreverently from the Bible, saying things to which no Christian should have 
listened and remained silent! And I never said a word!” Serena Clark, in The 
Classmate. 
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II Prnirenck anp Recovery 


Peter's Penitence a Greater Fact in Peter’s Life than Peter’s Sin. All 
the world are at one with Peter in his sin; but not all the world are at one 
with him in his penitence. Sinful Peter is one man, and Repentant Peter is 
another; and many who have kept him company along these worn steps to sin 
have left him to trace the tear-washed path of penitence alone. His fall is a 
lesson in sin which requires no teacher, but his repentance is a lesson in salva- 
tion. And Peter’s penitence is full of the deepest spiritual meaning to all who 
have ever made Peter’s discovery—that they have sinned. 

The few words which form the pathetic sequel to the tale of Peter’s sin may 
be defined as the “ideal progress of Christian penitence.” Lying underneath 
those two simple sentences are the secrets of some of the most valuable spirit- 
ual laws. We find here four outstanding characteristics of the state of peni- 
tence: (1) It is a divine thing. “The Lord turned and looked upon Peter.” 
(2) It is a very sensitive thing. A look did it. The Lord looked upon Peter. 
(3) It is a very intense thing. Peter went out and wept bitterly. (4) It is a 
very lonely thing. Peter went out—out into the quiet night, to be alone with 
his sin and with God. 

There are two kinds of sorrow for sin. The commoner kind is when a man 
does wrong, and, in the ordinary sense of the word, is sorry that he has done it. 
But it is no true sorrow for sin. It is wounded self-love. It is sorrow that we 
were weak enough to sin. We thought we had been stronger men and women, 
and when we were put to the test we found to our chagrin that we had failed. 
And this chagrin is what we are apt to mistake for penitence. It is just as if 
Peter turned and looked upon Peter. And when Peter turns and looks upon 
Peter he sees what a poor, weak creature Peter is. And if God had not looked 
upon him Peter might have wept well-nigh as bitterly, not because he had sin- 
ned against his God, but because he, the great apostle, had done a weak thing— 
he was weak as other men. That was a great distinction in the prodigal’s life, 
between coming to himself and coming to his father. So we are always finding 
out, like the prodigal, the miserable bargains we have made. But it is only 
when we come to our Father that we can get them undone and the real debt 
discharged. Condensed from The Ideal Life, by Henry Drummond. 

The Difference between Peter’s and Judas’ Penitence. Repentance is not 
feeling, though it involves feeling; it is not action, though it involves action. 
Repentance is the resolve not to repeat the wrong done, and to do all that one 
can do to repair its effects. No repentance is genuine which does not involve 
an earnest desire, when repair is possible, a serious endeavor, to undo the wrong 
committed. Peter’s repentance was not completed when he,went out and wept 
bitterly. It never would have been completed had he not accepted from his 
Master his re-commission and gone out to acknowledge his Lord and confess his 
faith in him, always at the peril and eventually at the cost of his life. Judas 
Iscariot was sorry that he had betrayed his Master—so sorry that he committed 
suicide. But Judas Iscariot did not repent. Dr. Lyman Abbott in The Outlook. 

A Fall is a Signal to Rise. “If anybody fell from this pier into the water 
would he be drowned?” an old boatman was asked. With a quizzical smile, he 
gave answer: “No, it’s not falling into the water that drowns a man.” “What, 
then, is it?” “Staying there!” 

Christina Rossetti thus enforces the thought :— 

A fall is not a signal to lie wallowing, but to rise. 
It is not the signal I should choose, yet it is the signal I have chosen. 
Having chosen it wrongly, let me at least obey it rightly. 


III Awnoturer CHANCE 


Jesus gave Peter Another Chance. Perhaps you do not know that it is a 
law of war that when a soldier, through fright, breaks from the line and at 
tempts to run away in battle, his life is forfeited. It is the universal law of war 
that such a man shall be shot. ; ‘a 

In one of the great battles in which Sir Charles Napier was commanding, 
one of the British soldiers was overcome by fear. Now it is easy enough for 
us to say that a man ought not to be a coward; but when a man finds himself 
facing a line of men, each with a rifle, when he finds himself ordered to charge 
across an open space which is covered by the fire of a score or two of cannon, 
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or when he finds that he can only stand still and await the charge of a regi- 
ment of cavalry or a brigade or two of infantry, with bayonets fixed,—it’s no 
wonder if his heart quakes; and it’s nothing strange if, having an opportunity, 
he runs. 

Well, this poor fellow’s heart quaked, and he saw a chance to drop out of the 
line and run for the rear. So he started; but he was caught by some ‘of his 
fellow soldiers and they were about to shoot him. Just then Napier came up. 
The battle was already won at that time, so that the great General had an op- 
portunity to stop and consider the case. The soldiers told him about this poor 
fellow who was running away and that they were going to shoot him. “No,” 
said the General, “give him another chance.” And he ordered that when the 
fight began again, this man should be put in the front rank to have an oppor- 
tunity to retrieve his good name and show that, after all, at heart he was a 
brave man and a loyal soldier. And so he proved himself to be, not only in that 
battle but ever after. 

With all the success and glory of Sir Charles Napier in his military cam- 
paigns, I know of no incident that touches my heart and wins my admiration 
more than this act. To give a man who has forfeited everything another chance! 
It was a beautiful thing. 

I wonder if you are thinking about Peter. You know what a dreadful and 
shameful fall was Peter’s! And what did it deserve? Would you think that 
Jesus would ever have such a man among his disciples again, and in the circle 
of his intimate friends? But remember how Jesus did treat him. Afterwards, 
when Jesus found his disciples on the shore and they had eaten together, Jesus 
recalled all this to Peter by that three-fold question: “Peter, lovest thou me?” 
And then he gave him another chance. He did not condemn, he did not ban- 
ish him from fellowship and hope, but he said: “Peter, go feed my lambs, 
as care of my sheep, take up my work again.” And so he gave Peter another 
chance. 

I think the reason why that story of Peter and the Christ has already been 
very fascinating is just for this reason: It tells us that when any of us fail, 
when we do a thing of which we are ashamed and which we know deserves 
condemnation, Jesus does not condemn us, he gives us another chance. Frank 
T. Bayley, in Little Ten-Minutes. 

Go and Do thou Likewise. I hardly know what to do, Sam. When you find 
you can’t trust a man once, you don’t feel like helping him again, do you? 

No doctor, I can’t say you does. But it isn’t just as easy to hold out as some 
might think. 

Yes, but I don’t see how I can give him another chance. 

That’s what always seems so queer about the old Book, doctor. It seems 
we has such a lot of chances. Dr. Grenfell, in Down North on the Labrador. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


“Be humble, or you'll stumble.” 

Few things are so stumbling as our conceit of ourselves. H.C. King. 

Those who feel secure in their virtues should remember that “fire-proof” 
buildings sometimes burn. Youth's Companion. 

Our greatest glory is not in never falling, but in rising every time we fall. 
Confucius. 

There are a thousand ways of falling; only one of rising again. Ralph Con- 
nor. 

The past is irrevocable; the future is improvable. F. W. Robertson. 

Do all that you can to stand, and then fear lest you may fall, and by the 
grace of God you are safe. Tyron Edwards. 

Be strong in the Lord, and in the strength of his might. Put on the whole 


armor of God, that ye may be able to stand against the wiles of the devil. 
Eph. 6.10. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


And _ now, though ages intervene, 
Sin is the same, while time and scene 
Are shifted. 
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For all at last the cock will crow 
Who hear the warning voice, but go 
Unheeding, 


Till thrice and more they have denied 
The Man of Sorrows, crucified 
And bleeding. Longfellow. 


The possibility of falling is always before you, Abraham failed in his faith, 
Moses in his meekness, Job in his patience, Peter in his courage—each where 
he was seemingly the strongest. In the possession of what virtue do you feel 
especially strong? May it not be just there that you need to be on your guard? 

Professor Henry Drummond reminds us that it is vain to console ourselves 
by measuring, as we try to do, the small size of the slips we make as compared 
with Peter’s. The smallest sin is a fall, and a fall is a fall from God, and to 
fall from God is to fall from the greatest height in the universe. 

Our Prayer: Heavenly Father, it is a most solemn thought that we, too, 
may be tempted to deny our Lord—to deny him by our silence if not by our 
words. We can be kept from yielding to this and to every other sort of tempta- 
tion only by thy restraining hand. Guard us, O our Father, when we are off 
guard! Keep thou us from presumptuous sins. We thank thee that thou art a 
God of another chance, that as Christ summoned Peter to feed his sheep even 
after he had so basely denied him, so thou dost forgive the penitent and trust 
them with further work for thee. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. True repentance. See “Letters to Unknown Friends” in the Outlook for 
Sept. 14, 1912. 

2. Helping the fallen to rise. See “The Little Church of those that Stumble 
and Rise,” Atlantic Monthly, Dec., 1908. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. What is the period of time covered by Lessons 
II, Il], IV, V and VI? 2. Read the accounts in all the Gospels of the trial be- 
fore Pilate. (Mt. 27.1-26; Mk. 15.1-15; Lk. 23.1-25; Jn. 18.28-19.16.) 3. Where 
was the Pretorium? (Guide, p. 417.) 4. What stairway in Rome is climbed by 
Catholic pilgrims on their knees, and why? (Guwide, p. 419.) 5. Before Pilate 
of what three things did the Jews charge Jesus? (Lk. 23.2.) 6. What had been 
Jesus’ words in regard to paying tribute to Cesar? 7. How had he received 
the desire of the multitude to make him king after the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand? (Jn. 6.14-15.) 8. What humiliating confession were the priests 
forced to make? 9. What does John tell us that Jesus added to his answer, 
verse 11? (Jn. 18.36.) 10. How did the custom of releasing a prisoner at this 
time arise? (Guide, J 5, p. 414.) 11. Of what had Barabbas been guilty? (Jn. 
18.40; Mk. 15.7.) 12. Why did Pilate yield to the mob? (Mk. 15.15; Lk. 23.13- 
23; Jn. 19.7-12.) 13. What reason had Pilate to especially fear being reported 
to Cesar? (Guide, p. 419.) 14. How did the Jews regard crucifixion? (Guide, 
p. 416.) 15. What was the law in Dt. 21.6-7 in regard to disavowal of a 
murder? 16. What can you learn about Pilate? (Gwide, p. 419, and Bible Dic- 
tionaries. ) 

Questions to think about. 1. The Sanhedrin had pronounced sentence of 
death upon Jesus; why did they not execute him? 2. What was the charge 
on which the Jews condemned Jesus? 3. Why did they change the charge 
on which they had condemned him when they brought him to Pilate? 4. Why 
did Pilate chastise Jesus? 5. What was Pilate’s character, as shown by the 
trial? 6. What did Pilate’s conscience tell him? 7. Did Pilate escape responsi- 
bility for Jesus’ death? 8. How does all the world weekly recall Pilate’s in- 
famous treatment of Christ? (In the Creed.) 9. Does a protest free one from 
responsibility for an evil which one could prevent? 10. What application has 
our Golden Text for Lesson VI to the words of the people in verse 25 of our 
next lesson? 11. Why did the people turn against Jesus? (Guide, J 3, p. 415.) 

Note Book Work. Write XIV. Denied by Peter. 
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JESUS AND PILATE 


Golden Text 


Pilate saith unto them, What then shall I do 
unto Jesus who is called Christ? Mt. 27.22 


LESSON Matthew 27.11-31; Luke 231-25 READ Mark 15.1-15 COMMIT 
Matthew 27.22, 23 


{{ Now Jesus stood before the governor and the governor asked him, saying, Art 
thou the King of the Jews? And Jesus said unto him, Thou sayest. {2 And wher 
he was accused hy the chief priests and elders he answered nothing. {3 Then saitt 
Pilate unto him, Hearest thou not how many things they witness against thee? [4 
And he gave him no answer, not even to one word: insomuch that the governor mar- 
velled greatly. {5 Now at the feast the governor was wont to release unto the 
multitude one prisoner, whom they would. {6 And they had then a notable prisoner 
called Barabkas. 17 When therefore they were gathered together, Pilate said unte 
them, Whom will ye that | release unto you? Barabbas, or Jesus who is called Christ 
{8 For he knew that for envy they had delivered him up. {9 And while he was sit- 
ting on the judgment-seat, his wife sent unto him, saying, Have thou nothing to de 
with that righteous man; for I have suffered many things this day in a dream because 
of him. 

20 Now the chief priests and the elders persuaded the multitudes that they shoulc 
ask for Barabbas, and destroy Jesus. 2! But the governor answered and said unte 
them, Which of the two will ye that I release unto you? And they said, Barabbas 
22 Pilate saith unto them, What then shall | do unto Jesus who is called Christ? 
They all say, Let him be crucified. 23 And he said, Why, what evil hath he done‘ 
But they cried out exceedingly, saying, Let him be crucified. 24 So when Pilate saw 
that he prevailed nothing, but rather that a tumult was arising, he took water, anc 
washed his hands before the multitude, saying, | am innocent of the blood of this 
righteous man; see ye to it. 25 And all the people answered and said, His blood b. 
On us, and on our children. 26 Then released he unto them Barabbas; but Jesus 
he scourged and delivered to be crucified. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


11. Now. The record which has been interrupted by verses 3-10, is now 
resumed.—The governor. Pontius Pilate, Roman procurator or governor of 
Judea from 26 A. D. to 36 A. D—Art thou the King of the Jews? Caiapha: 
had asked Jesus if he were the Christ, and to that Jesus had answered, Yes 
The charge which the Jews preferred against him to Pilate had evidently been tha 
he claimed, not to be the Christ, for such a claim would not have troubled < 
Roman, but that he claimed to be the King of the Jews—Thou sayest. I am 
pet ie added, My Kingdom is not of this world, Jn. 18.36. Read also Jn. 18 
36-38. 

12, When he was accused by the chief priests and elders. They accusec 
him of perverting the nation, of forbidding to give tribute to Cesar, and of pro. 
fessing to be Christ a king, Lk. 23.2. 

15. At the feast. The Passover—The governor was wont to release unt 
the multitude one prisoner. “The time and circumstances of the origin of thi 
custom are unknown; but it was a custom likely to arise sooner or later, as i 
symbolized the nature of the Passover as a passing over, and helped to make th 
governor's presence at that season wear a gracious aspect; on that account i 
probably originated under the Romans” (E-xpositor’s Greek Testament). 

16. They. The multitude, verse 15—Notable. One well known to the popu 
Hee He was a robber, Jn. 18.40; the leader of an insurrection and a murderer 
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17. Pilate said unto thent. See Luke 23.13-17—For he knew that for envy 
they had delivered him up. He knew that the motive which actuated the chief 
priests and scribes was envy; the people would not be influenced by such a 
motive, and he expected the latter to ask for Jesus’ release. 

19. His wife. Her name was Claudia Procula, according to tradition. In the 
Greek Church she is canonized. 

20. The chief priests and the elders persuaded the people. They knew how 
fickle were the people, and they had used the intervening time in getting control 
over them. 

23. Why, what evil hath he done? Pilate did not want to condemn an inno- 
cent man, but he wanted still less to incur the displeasure of the people—Let 
him be crucified. “Disappointed enthusiasm is dangerously near to hate. When 
the men who had hailed Jesus as Christ the King saw that he did no miracle, 
but quietly submitted to indignities, capture, mockery, they felt like men who 
who had been deceived into acts of undeserved honor, and turning against him 
revengefully they broke into the cry, “Crucify him!” (Fairbairn). 

23. Why, what evil hath he done? I have found no cause of death in him, 
Lk. 23.22—They cried out exceedingly. “All the corrupt world buffeted him: 
hierarchical, in the malice of the priests; monarchical, in the vacillations of Pi- 
late; military, in the buffetings of the soldiers; and democratic, in the howlings 
of the mob” (Morgan). 

24. When Pilate saw that he prevailed nothing. ‘The final cry which over- 
came his reluctance was the reminder of his own interests, “If thou release this 
man, thou art not Cesar’s friend; every man that maketh himself a King speak- 
eth against Cesar,” Jn. 19.12—He took water and washed his hands. A symboli- 
cal act, recalling the law of Deuteronomy 21.6-7: when a man was found slain 
the elders of the nearest city were to disavow guilt by slaying a heifer and 
washing their hands over it saying, Our hands have not shed this blood, neither 
have our eyes seen it. Forgive, O Jehovah, thy people Israel, and suffer not 
innocent blood to remain in the midst of thy people Israel. Pilate appeased his 
conscience by this act, even as many another has thought to free himself from 
all responsibility concerning an evil by a formal protest against it. But he and 
his crime are forever linked together, and all Christendom repeats “Suffered 
under Pontius Pilate.” 

25-26. His blood be on us, and on our children, In their blind fury they 
care not who bears the consequence, if only Jesus be put to death. Compare 
Acts 5.28—Scourged. A barbarous Roman practice. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


11. The governor. Pilate’s administration had been a long contest between 
Roman insolence and Jewish fanaticism, between Roman irreligiousness and Jew- 
ish religious scrupulosity. One of Pilate’s first acts on becoming procurator 
of Judea was to move the headquarters of his army from Cesarea to Jerusalem, 
and to bring with him into the Holy City the idolatrous standards of heathen 
Rome. The outrage of Jewish religious scruples aroused the people to frenzy. 
They hurried in crowds to Cesarea to implore the removal of these standards, 
and only after five days of sullen obstinacy on the part of the governor, and 
ill-treatment of the Jews at the hands of the soldiers, did Pilate at length yield 
to the frenzied mob. 

Then, too, he had taken the Corban—the sacred money of the temple treasury 
—and had put it to the profane use of constructing an aqueduct. This mal-use of 
the sacred money led to another tumult, which was suppressed by the massacre, 
not only of the rioters, but also of innocent spectators. And once more from 
the Scriptures we know that on one occasion he slew some Galileans in the tem- 
ple while they were worshiping, and mingled their blood with the blood of the 
sacrifices. Herman Lilienthal. 

19. His wife sent unto him, saying. Pilate was in Jerusalem because his 
work was there. But Augustus had passed a law forbidding provincial gover- 
nors to take their wives with them. It is true that Tiberius had relaxed the 
rule. If a wife was anxious to go, and if her husband was ready to offer spe- 
cial security for her non-interference in affairs of State, then husband and wife 
were allowed to go together. Claudia Procula was not the woman to forget the 
vow that she had made. But even if the breaking of her vow should mean 
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degradation to her husband, even if it should mean death to herself, hearing a 
call from a higher world than the world of Roman politics, she sent her mes- 


sage. James Burns. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


26. Jesus was scourged. So severe was this punishment that it was called 
“the intermediate death,” and, indeed, prisoners frequently fainted and some 
even died under it. The prisoner was stripped and bound, usually in a stooping 
posture, and lashes rained upon his back till the flesh was flayed. Here is a 

oz, picture of a Roman scourge, made of thongs of leather to which 
4 ) pieces of lead or bones are attached. 
ri 26. And delivered to be crucified. There was a sentence in the 
Law which invoked the special and irrevocable curse of God upon 
him who “hung upon a tree.” If Jesus should be crucified, he will 
come under that curse, and then, said the cunning Pharisees, we 
shall see what will become of his Messianic Sorship . . . and 
Jesus was crucified. He came under the curse of the law. He was 
made anathema to it. He was cast beyond its mercy and its sal- 
vation. At the door of hell, said the Jewish teacher, sits Abraham, 
to see that no son of his shall pass within. But there is no for- 
giveness in the hereafter, as there is no mercy here, for him who 
has come under the curse of the law. He must go to his place, 
and Abraham will not know him as he enters there, for the curse 
of the Law is upon him. . . . When the disciples preached the 
resurrection of Christ, the Pharisees, who did not disbelieve in the 
rising again from the dead, found this intolerable. It was im- 
ARoman Possible to admit it. For then there was no alternative but that 
Scourge he is the Messiah the Son of God as he claimed to be; and it is the 
. Law, not he, that is trampled under foot and put to an open shame. 
Expository Times. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. How had Pharisees and Herodians tried to ensnare 
Jesus in his talk, hoping to lead him to say something which could be used 
against him with Pilate? What answer to their question did Jesus give? What 
had been the spirit of the multitude as Jesus entered Jerusalem for the last 
time? How long ago was his entry? What question did Caiaphas ask him at 
the trial before the Sanhedrin? What did Jesus answer? Of what did the 
Sanhedrin judge him guilty? What have you learned about Pilate? 

The Sentence of Death Confirmed by the Sanhedrin. Matthew’s account 
of the midnight trial before the Sanhedrin at the home of Caiaphas was our 
lesson two weeks ago. Either another meeting of the Sanhedrin was held at 
sunrise and probably in the regular council chamber, or there was at sunrise a 
continuation of the night meeting which could formally be regarded as a second 
meeting and thus meet the requirements of the law, which held that there must 
be at least two sittings in a grave criminal case, and that a death sentence must 
be pronounced in the daytime. At this meeting the night vote was formally 
confirmed, and the charge against Jesus formulated. They could not say that 
he was guilty of blasphemy, for what cared a Roman, a worshipper of Jupiter, 
who burned incense before an idol, what cared such an one about such a charge 
as that? A political crime they must trump up; so they said, as we know from 
Pilate’s question, that Jesus claimed to be the King of the Jews. 

The Trial before Pilate, from the Four Gospel Accounts. Jestis was taken 
bound from Caiaphas to Pilate in the Pretorium, or palace. The chief priests 
and elders and the crowd accompanying them would not enter the Preetorium 
lest they be “defiled,” for Pilate was a Gentile. ; 

Pilate took Jesus into the Pretorium to question him. “Art thou a King of 
the Jews?” he asked. “What hast thou done?” “My kingdom is not of this 
world,” Jesus replied; “if my kingdom were of this world then would my sery- 
ants fight.” “T find no fault in him,” said Pilate, going out to the chief priests. 
“He stirreth up the people, teaching throughout all Judea, and beginning from 
Galilee even unto this place,’ they cried. ‘The word Galilee struck Pilate. 
Jesus belonged, then, to Herod’s jurisdiction, he would send him to Herod, and 
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thus make friends with the latter and free himself from the troublesome matter. 

Herod was glad to see Jesus, because “he had heard concerning him; and he 
hoped to see some miracle done by him,” but to all his questions, Jesus answered 
nothing. Then Herod and his soldiers mocked him, arrayed him in gorgeous 
robes of royalty, and sent him back to Pilate. 

The effort to shift the responsibility to Herod having failed, Pilate went to 
the palace gate and to the members of the Sanhedrin and the people he declared 
that both he and Herod had found no fault in Jesus; he would therefore scourge 
him and let him go. Pilate was greatly troubled by his own conviction that 
Jesus was innocent and also by the warning of his wife, who had sent to him 
this message, “Have thou nothing to do with that righteous man, for I have 
suffered many things this day in a dream because of him.” It was the custom 
for the governor to release one prisoner at this feast of the Passover, and, 
Pilate asked the people whom they would have released, Barabbas or Jesus. 
The priests persuaded the people to ask for Barabbas. “What shall I do unto 
Jesus who is called Christ?” asked Pilate. “Let him be crucified,” they shouted. 
“Why, what evil hath he done?” Pilate asked, and still the rabble shouted, “Let 
him be crucified.” What a spectacle was this, Pilate, the man in authority, 
knowing the right, and yet almost begging the people to let him do the right! 

Pilate had Jesus scourged, and then brought before the people. “Behold the 
man!” then said Pilate. If he hoped that the sight of the suffering Man would 
appease the crowd, he was mistaken, for they only renewed their cry of “Crucify 
him! crucify him!’ ‘Then a personal motive was brought to bear upon Pilate. 
“If thou release this man, thou art not Czsar’s friend.” What was one inno- 
cent man’s life worth when weighed in the balance with the self-interest of a 
weak, unscrupulous man? Pilate took water and washed his hands before the 
multitude saying, “I am innocent of the blood of this righteous man; see ye to 
it.’ And all the people answered, “His blood be on us, and on our children.” 
Pilate then ordered Barabbas released, and Jesus delivered to be crucified. 

The Lesson Outline. I. Jesus and Pilate, 11-14. II. Pilate’s Appeal to the 
People, 15-18. IIT. Pilate’s Message from his Wife. 19. IV. The Result of the 
Appeal to the People, 20-23. V. Pilate’s Decision, 24-26. 

Chronology of the Last Week. It is now Friday morning, April 7th, A. D. 
30. See p. 435 for the events of this day. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


The Pretorium in Jerusalem was the Government House, and it contained a 
detachment of soldiers. The sites advocated are naturally two: The Castle 
of Antonia, because tradition places the House of Pilate near it, and in it was 
the larger part of the garrison, while the Pavement (on which was the Bema, 
or judgment-seat, Jn. 19.13) is identified with the space between the Castle and 
the Temple; and Herod’s Palace on the West Hill. I think we can have little 
hesitation in deciding for the latter. It was in the Palace of Herod, says Philo, 
that Pilate hung up the golden shields which brought him into trouble with the 
Jews. It is, moreover, distinctly stated by Mark that “he was taken into the 
Aule, which is the Preetorium.” ‘That Pilate’s tribunal was set on Pavement or 
Mosaic was in accordance with Roman custom. In front, then, of Herod’s Pal- 
ace, the site now occupied by the Turkish citadel, stood the Procurator’s tri- 
bunal, where Jesus was tried by Pilate, presented to the people along with 
Barabbas, rejected by the multitude and scourged. In the Palace itself, or in 
“the camp” which Josephus says was attached to it, he endured the mockery of 
the soldiers. Dr. G. A. Smith, in Jerusalem. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


Study the four accounts of the trial before Pilate and the Historical and 
Geographical Backgrounds, till you can tell the story so as to impress your 
pupils with the injustice of Pilate, and especially with the patience of Jesus. 
Teach by contrast: let the moral cowardice of Pilate, who knew that Jesus was 
innocent and yet he condemned him through fear that the people would get him 
into trouble if he did not condemn him, contrast with the marvellous courage 
of Jesus throughout all these last scenes. Do not say anything about the scourg- 
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ing of Jesus. Show several pictures as you teach the lesson: Munkacsy’s 
Christ and Pilate, Perry 831; Doré’s Pilate’s Wife’s Dream, Wilde 145; Tissot’s 
Jesus led from Caiaphas to Pilate, 110 and Jesus before Pilate, 111. Close with 
a talk about Pilate’s question in verse 22, and lead your pupils to see that their 
answer to that question must be that they will love and serve him. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger and Older Pupils. Give each of your pupils a penny picture 
of Munkacsy’s picture of Christ before Pilate, Perry number 831. Question 
them about the artist’s powerful conception of the scene. Here is what lan 
Maclaren finds:—Pontius Pilate on his judgment seat is calculating with his 
fingers, as if it were a sum of arithmetic, the chances of action—whether it 
would be expedient to acquit or condemn the prisoner. Two young students of 
the law are discussing a fine point—whether, say, the Messiah could come out of 
Nazareth, or whether he would work miracles on the Sabbath. An elder of 
the people, increased with goods and swollen with pride, leans back in his seat 
and eyes Jesus with contempt, appraising at its money value his simple gar- 
ment. One scribe more thoughtful and candid than his fellows, is not certain 
about the situation, and is asking himself whether this man really is a blas- 
phemer as they had concluded, or a prophet in disguise. An orator of powerful 
presence and brazen countenance, a typical demagogue, has struck an attitude 
demanding the condemnation of the accused. The crowd beyond is surging to 
and fro, a mass of senseless, fanatical faces, and one young man shutting his 
eyes and opening his mouth, after the fashion of his kind in all ages, is bawling, 
“Crucify him, crucify him.” A Roman soldier, detached, indifferent, dominant, 
keeps back the rabble with the butt of his spear and protects Jesus from un- 
licensed violence. Neither among rulers nor mob, neither in judge nor soldier 
has the prisoner a friend. 

And yet even in this evil and hostile atmosphere, there are two people whose 
faces have no hatred, whose faces pity Jesus. Beside the wall and behind the 
seat of the scribes a woman is standing with her child in her arms. For her 
judge and elders, people and soldiers have disappeared; she sees Jesus only, 
bound and helpless. 

Among all classes of the community save one Jesus had friends and foes. 
If a Roman official condemned him a Roman officer showed greater faith in him 
than any one of Israel; if the Pharisees hounded Jesus to death, two of their 
number gave him honorable burial; if the mob of Jerusalem were bitter against 
him, the Galileans were hot in his favor. One class only was undivided because 
they were unanimous in their love of Jesus—women and little children. They 
did not suspect or question, or spy upon him: they trusted, served, adored him. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


I Axssorution 


Pilate’s Solace to his Conscience. Pilate, calling for a basin of water, 
washed his hands before them all and said, “I am innocent of the blood of this 
righteous man; see ye to it.” This was an impressive act; yet its impressiveness 
was too theatrical. He washed his hands when he ought to have exerted them. 
And blood does not come off so easily. He could not abnegate his responsibil- 
ity and cast it upon others. Public men frequently think they can do so; they 
say that they bow to the force of public opinion, but wash their hands of the 
deed. But if their position, like Pilate’s, demands that they should decide for 
themselves and take the consequences, the guilt of sinful action clings to them 
and cannot be transferred. This whole scene is a mirror for magistrates, to 
show them down what dark paths they may be pushed if they resign themselves 
to be the mere tools of the popular will. Dr. James Stalker, in The Trial and 
Death of Jesus Christ. 

A Similar Theatrical Act. On a recent New Year’s Eve a large gala party 
was assembled in one of the New York hotels. A certain rich young man called 
for a pail of champagne and had it placed before him on the table. As the 
stroke of midnight sounded, he-laved his hands in the sparkling liquid and 
amid the plaudits of his party of merrymakers exclaimed, “Thus I wash away 
the sins of Igri.” 
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The Scala Santa. For nearly sixteen hundred years Catholic pilgrims have 
been going to Rome to climb on their knees the Scala Santa, or Pilate’s Stair- 
way, and win for each step, by the pope’s proclamation, nine years’ indulgence! 
There are twenty-eight of these marble steps which lead to the chapel of the 
Lateran Palace, and deep hollows have been worn in them by the knees of the 
penitents. It was the Empress Helena, the mother of Constantine the Great, 
who bought these steps in Jerusalem and had them erected in Rome, because 
she believed that they were the steps up which Jesus was taken bound to Pilate, 
and down which he was led on his way to be crucified. It was up these steps 
that Luther was toiling on his knees when the truth flashed upon him that 
“the just live by faith.” 

We cannot Wash our Hands from Sin. Pilate thought it an undertaking 
simple enough when he took water and washed his hands before the multitude. 
Many today count it easy. Yet the washing of the hands is a sterner task than at 
first sight appears. Dr. Leedham-Green, in his work on the Sterilization of 
Hands, proves the extreme difficulty, nay, the inevitable impossibility, of cleans- 
ing the hands from bacteria. Simple washing with soap and hot water, with 
use of sand or marble dust, however energetically done, does not materially 
diminish the number of microbes; the mechanical purification is practically use- 
less. Turpentine, benzolene, xylol, alcoholic disinfection, and various anti- 
septics equally fail to render the hands surgically clean. Is not this unsuc- 
cessful quest for physical purity a vivid metaphor of the impossibility of cleans- 
ing the hands from the stain of sin and the heart from its virus? Dr. W. L. 
Watkinson, in The Education of the Heart. 

A Responsibility from which we cannot be Absolved. If Jesus Christ is 
everything to me, I know he can be everything to any man; and because I 
know it then woe is me if I do not do all that is in my power to let every man 
who does not know Jesus Christ share him with me. There is no escape from 
this logic. If I love Jesus Christ—which means if I am loyal to him—I am in 
touch with everybody to the ends of the earth who needs him, and I can not 
wash my hands and say that he might excuse me from this matter. Dr. Malt- 
bie D. Babcock. 

II Rertrrpurtion 


Pilate’s Day of Reckoning. Pilate felt the greatness and the magnanimity 
of his Prisoner, and wished to set him free. Then the Jews brought out their 
last weapon. They threatened to complain against him to the emperor, for this 
was the meaning of what they cried: If thou let this man go, thou art not 
Cesar’s friend: whosoever maketh himself a king speaketh against Cesar. 

There was nothing which.a Roman provincial governor so much dreaded as 
a complaint lodged against him at Rome. And in Pilate’s case such an ac- 
cusation, for more reasons than one, would have been speedily perilous. The 
imperial throne was occupied at the time by one who was a most suspicious 
master. ‘Tiberius seemed to delight in humiliating and disgracing his subordi- 
nates. He was morose, suspicious and malicious. No charge was so likely to 
inflame him as the one which they proposed to lay against Pilate. It was well 
known at Rome that the hope of a Messiah had spread throughout the East; 
and any provincial governor supposed to be favoring or even conniving at the 
claims of such a pretender would certainly be recalled, probably exiled, and pos- 
sibly executed. Amicus Cesaris, Cesar’s Friend, was one of the most coveted 
titles of a man in Pilate’s position. 

But there was something else which lent point to the thrust of the Jewish 
authorities: Pilate well knew that his administration could not bear the light 
of an investigation such as would inevitably follow a complaint from his sub- 
jects. It is a curious thing that in a secular writer of that age (Philo) we find 
an account of another occasion in which this same threat was held over Pilate; 
the writer adds: He was afraid that if a Jewish embassy were sent to Rome, 
they might discuss the many maladministrations of his government, his extor- 
tions, his unjust decrees, his inhuman punishments. 

Pilate yielded to their will. And it is a striking illustration of the irony of 
history that Pilate was overtaken by the very fate to escape which he abandoned 
Jesus. Soon after the Crucifixion his subjects lodged a complaint against him 
at Rome. He was recalled from his province and never returned. Ultimately, 
it is said, he terminated his existence by his own hand, “wearied out with 
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miseries.” Many legends in subsequent centuries clustered about, his name. 
Several spots are supposed to be haunted by his restless and despairing spirit, 
notably a spring in Switzerland on the top of Mount Pilatus. Dr. James Stalker, 
in The Trial and Death of Jesus Christ. ; 

The Jews’ Day of Reckoning. His blood be on us, and on our children, 
said the Jews to Pilate. The cry has had a still more terrible fulfillment. The 
whole race is haunted by the deed. Deeds of wrong do haunt men like their 
shadow. They isolate and despiritualize. The Jews are a haunted race. Such 
strength of intellect, such power of government, such mastery in music, such 
gifts of speech, and such subtilty of thought, mark the Jew as the first among 
men. How we long after this race so richly dowered, with their great history! 
How we feel our irredeemable debt to them! And yet they are the spiritual 
castaways of history. Their ambitions are earthly; their worship is a mum- 
mery; their former greatness of soul has suffered a profligate waste. Look at 
them as they crowd their famous market in Rotterdam; watch them as they 
pass in grave silence through the Ghettos of Venice or Rome; stand near them 
as they cling by the wall at the wailing place in Jerusalem! They are a haunted 
people. His blood is on them, and on their children! W.M. Clow, in The Day 
of the Cross. 

III War sHaw, I po witH Jesus? 


Pilate could not Remain Neutral. Pilate was simply disinclined to take 
sides, constitutionally cautious, the neutral, the critic, the indifferentist, among 
the men of the New Testament. It was said of a distinguished American jurist 
that he finally retired from the bench because he could not there escape making 
decisions. Pilate was this kind of man, 

The neutrality which he attempted to maintain was an impossible neutrality. 
Each character in the New Testament comes at last to be estimated by its rela- 
tion to one central figure. A great wind, as Jesus said, was blowing across the 
threshing-floor of the nation, and the people were taken up by it and sorted 
into two distinct heaps. Those that were not to be reckoned with Christ were 
counted against him: those that were not against him were for him; and there 
was no grain left over which could be called neither chaff nor wheat. And, as 
for Pilate, the would-be neutral, his place is fixed forever. He takes his stand 
among the responsible agents of the death of Jesus. Condensed from Sunday 
Evenings in the College Chapel by Professor Peabody. 

Two Solemn Questions. Once in Oakland, California, a young man came 
to me for an interview. He had escaped from a New York prison and had 
come to Denver to live. “Last night,” he said, “I could not \get in to your 
meeting, but on the street I heard the song, ‘What shall I do with Jesus? 
and the question has been thundering in my ears ever since, ‘What will he do 
with me?” These are the most solemn questions of life. Dr. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man. 

We Must do Something with Jesus. We must take him to our hearts, 
te the highest place of love and honor, or we must reject him. What shall we 
do with him? Before every one of us he stands waiting at our door, and we 
must ask and answer this very question, “What shall I do with Jesus?” He 
comes to us in every gentle and gracious way—to be our Savior, our Friend, 
our Lord, our Guide, and we must either accept him or reject him. We may 
postpone our answer, but delay does not rid us of the question—it only pushes 
it forward, and when we go on a little we shall meet it again. The question 
must be answered either by our acceptance or by our rejection of Christ. Not 
accepting is really rejecting, and, therefore, while we think we have not an- 
swered the question, we really have answered it. We should think seriously 
what the rejection of Christ involves. We know what it involved for Pilate. 
What will it involve for us? Would we crucify him afresh? Dr. J. R. Miller 
in Devotional Hours with the Bible. ; 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Pilate’s spirit was that of strenuous worldliness—the worldliness which makes 
self its aim and subordinates everything to success. Dr. James Stalker. 

No man who has known Christ may escape a decision regarding him. Dr. 
George Adam Smith. 
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Men who shirk responsibility, washing their hands, will before long wring 
them, Dr. W. L. Watkinson, 

It is always folly to take the line of least resistence in moral issues. J. Stu- 
art Holden. 

We are morally responsible for every wrong which we have the power to 
prevent. J. D. Jones. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


Henry Ward Beecher rightly says that he who goes about mourning and 
saying, “It is too bad, but I can do nothing to remedy it,” is a Pilate. 

What shall you do with Jesus who is the Christ? Do not look around and 
think what shall this one and that one do with Jesus, but answer this question 
yourself, “What shall I do with Jesus?” 

Our Prayer: Our Father in heaven, keep us from baseness such as Pilate’s! 
How ignoble seems his solicitude for his own interests, how vacillating and 
weak his conduct, how craven his spirit that dared not do what he knew to be 
right, how pitiable his disavowal of responsibility, how brutal his treatment of 
our Lord! Essentially the same temptations, we know, may assail us. O may 
we be strong to meet and conquer them! Keep us true to the promptings of 
that inner voice which is the echo in our hearts of thy voice, and may we-be 
governed in all that we do by the fear, not of Cesar, but of the Lord. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Pontius Pilate: a character study. See Pilate Washing his Hands, Out- 
look, March 20, 1909. 

2. Justice and the popular vote. In a recent article against the recall of 
judges, this statement occurs: The earliest threat of judicial recall which is 
recorded in history worked the world’s worst enormity in judicial injustice. 
When Pontius Pilate had pronounced Jesus of Nazareth an innocent man, the 
mob surrounding the court began to cry that whoever called himself a king 
was an enemy of Cesar. Pilate instantly understood the meaning of the cry. It 
was the sign of a purpose to secure his removal from office by reporting him 
to Rome as a disloyal officer of the empire. So Pilate instantly changed his 
judgment, and condemned to death the Prisoner whom he so positively de- 
clared to have committed no wrong. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. Why do we call the place of crucifixion Calvary? 
2. How may John’s statement that the sixth was the hour of crucifixion be ex- 
plained? (Guide, 95, p. 422.) 3. How was the superscription written? (Jn. 
19.20.) 4. What words did Pilate have with the Jews about the inscription over 
the cross? (Jn. 19.19-22.) 5. What friends stood near Jesus at the crucifixion? 
(Jn. 19.25-27.) 6. What were “the Seven Words from the Cross”? (Lk. 23. 
al Lk. 23.43; Jn. 10.26, 27; Mt. 27.46; Jn. 19.28; Jn, 10.30; Lk. 23.46.) 7. 
What were Jesus’ last words? (Lk. 23.46.) 8. What did the centurion say 
about the Crucified? (Lk. 23.47.) 9. Who was Joseph of Arimathea and what 
did he do? (Mt. 27.57-60; Mk. 15.43-47; Lk. 23.50-55; Jn. 19.38-42.) 

Questions to think about. 1. Since crucifixion was not employed in Italy 
for malefactors, why was it in Palestine? (Guide, p. 424.) 2. Why was the 
wine mingled with myrrh offered to Jesus? (Guide, p. 424. 3. Why would 
not Jesus drink it? 4. How can you explain the attitude of the people toward 
Jesus? (Guide, 7, p. 423.) 5. How do the words written over the cross 
compare with the charge made at the ecclesiastical trial and with that made at 
the trial by Pilate? 6. How do you understand the words of verse 36? (Guide, 
—s, p. 423.) 7. How may Jesus’ words in verse 34 be explained? (Guide, 
(3, p. 423, and p. 424.) 8. What reasons had the Jews for crucifying Jesus? 
9. What reasons had Pilate? 10. What reasons had Jesus for being crucified? 
11. What has Jesus’ death on the cross accomplished? (Guide, p. 428.) 

Note-Book Work. XV. The Trial before Pilate. In writing this combine 
all four Gospel accounts. 
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Lesson IX—NoveMBER 29. 
CHRIST CRUCIFIED 


Golden Text 


Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows; yet we 
did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. Isa. 53.4 


LESSON Mark 15.21-41; Luke 23.30-43 READ Matthew 27.27-61 COMMIT 
verses 25-27 


22 And they bring him unto the place Golgotha, which is, being interpreted, The 
place of a skull. 23 And they offered him wine mingled with myrrh: but he re- 
ceived it not. 24 And they crucify him, and part his garments among them, casting 
lots upon them, what each should take. 25 And it was the third hour, and they 
crucified him. 26 And the superscription of his accusation was written over, THE 
KING OF THE JEWS. 27 And with him they crucify two robbers; one on his right 
hand, and one on his left. 29 And they that passed by railed on him, wagging their 
heads, and saying, Ha! thou that destroyest the temple, and buildest it in three days, 
30 save thyself, and come down from the cress. 31! In like manner also the chief 
priests mocking him among themselves with the scribes said, He saved others; him- 
self he cannot save. 32 Let the Christ, the King of Israel, now come down from 
the cross, that we may see and believe. And they that were crucified with him re- 
proached him. 

33 And when the sixth hour was come, there was darkness over the whole land 
until the ninth hour. 34 And at the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, E-lo-i, 
E-lo-i, la-ma sa-bach-tha-ni? which is, being interpreted, My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me? 35 And some of them that stood by, when they heard it, 
said, Behold, he calleth Elijah. 36 And one ran, and filling a sponge full of vinegar, 
put it on a reed, and gave him to drink, saying, Let be; let us see whether Elijah 
cometh to take him down. 37 And Jesus uttered a loud voice, and gave up the ghost. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


22-23. The place of a skull. We call the knoll Calvary, from the Latin word 
Calvaris which means a skull—They offered him. It was customary to give 
something to stupefy one about to be crucified—He received it not. Matthew 
says that he tasted it and would not take it because he knew it was meant to 
stupefy him. And he had work yet to do, Lk. 23.39-43; Jn. 10.26-27. 

24. Casting lots upon them. Ps. 22.18. There were the headdress, the shoes, 
the outer garment, and the girdle, one article for each, and then the ownership 
of the seamless inner garment would be determined by lot—What each should 
take. The garments were the perquisites of the executioners. John, 19.25-27, 
adds here Jesus’ words to John and to his mother. : 

25. They crucified him. See his words at this time, Lk. 23.34. John 19.14 
says it was the sixth hour. Grotius comments they called it the third hour till 
the sixth hour was sounded. But Eusebius, in a letter which he wrote to Mari- 
nus in the middle of the third century, has the better explanation. He believes 
that Mark was correct and that “the sixth hour” of John is due to the error of 
a scribe. He points out that the Greek sign for third is the letter gamma (7 ), 
and the sign for sixth is the letter sigma (¢); the scribe curved the perpen- 
dicular stroke of the gamma a trifle, so that it looked more like a sigma and 
it was read as sixth. 

26-27. Was written. In Hebrew, Latin, and Greek, Jn. 19.20—Many ancient 
authorities insert verse 28: And the scripture was fulfilled, which saith, And 
he was reckoned with the transgressors. See Lk. 22.37, RVm. ; 

29-31. They that passed by railed on him. Mocked him. “When our own 
patriot Defoe was pilloried, the people disappointed his judges by offering him 
flowers and greeting him with cheers instead of hailing him with mockery; but 
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no such reversal of his unjust sentence awaited our Lord” (Dods).—Thow that 
destroyeth . . . three days. Or, sanctuary, RVm. See Mt. 26.61—Him- 
self he cannot save. Or, can he not save himself? RVm. “Of course not: he 
that will save others cannot save himself” (Robertson). 

33. There was darkness over the whole land. Or, earth, RVm. “It seems 
only in accordance with the Evangelic narrative to regard the occurrence of the 
event as supernatural, while the event itself might have been brought about by 
natural causes; and among these we must call special attention to the earth- 
quake in which this darkness terminated. For it is a well known phenomenon 
that such darkness frequently precedes earthquakes. The language of the 
Evangelists seems to imply that this darkness extended, not only over the land 
of Israel, but over the habited earth. The expression must, of course, not be 
pressed to its full literality, but explained that many thought it extended far 
beyond Judea and to other lands” (Edersheim)—When the sixth hour was 
come . . . wuntil the ninth hour. From:twelve noon till three P. M. 

34. Eloi, Eloi, lama, sabachthani. A quotation from Ps. 22.1—Why hast 
thou forsaken me? Or, why didst thou forsake me? RVm—“He forsaken! 
Who can comprehend it?” (Luther). “Separation from God is the true death, 
the wages of sin; and in that dread hour he bore in his own consciousnes¢ 
the uttermost of its penalty,” suggests Dr. Maclaren. “Jesus uttered Ps. 22.1: 
he had meditated on the whole Psalm as foreshadowing his experience,” argues 
Dr. Horton. “If on the cross he was consciously quoting the Psalm of the suf- 
fering Messiah, and the first verse was overheard, we are relieved of the difficulty 
which some have found in the thought that even for a moment Jesus felt for- 
saken by God. But on the other hand, this difficulty often disappears, and be- 
comes the deepest well of comfort, in the dark hours of the Christian’s experi- 
ence. To know that he, our Lord and Saviour, in the fulfillment of his sacri- 
fice for sin felt deserted by God, brings hope and comfort to the trembling 
human soul that is tempted to utter the same cry” (Horton). 

35. He calleth Elijah. “No Jew could have mistaken Eli (or Eloi) for the 
name of Elijah, nor yet misinterpreted a quotation of Ps. 22.1 as a call for the 
prophet” (Edersheim). “The Jews said this in mockery, having many stories 
of appearances of Elijah to rescue men from peril of Death’ (Wetstein, One 
Volume Commentary). 

36. Vinegar. The sour wine which was the customary drink of Roman sol- 
diers—Put it on a reed. The cross was but slightly elevated, and with a sponge 
fastened to the end of a reed a foot or two in length they could easily reach his 
mouth—Gave him to drink. In answer to his saying, “I thirst,’ Jn. 19.28. 
When Jesus therefore had received the vinegar he said, “It is finished,” Jn. 
19.30.—Let be. Spoken to the bystanders and meaning, Allow me to give him 
the drink —Let us see whether Elijah cometh to take him down. ‘The man seems 
to think that if Jesus’ life is prolonged then Elijah will be given sufficient time 
to come, if he will. 

37. And Jesus uttered a loud voice. Crying with a loud voice, “Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit,’ Lk. 23.46—And gave up the ghost. There 
is but one word in the Greek, expired. The word ghost originally meant breath, 
wind, and later came to mean spirit. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


29-30. And they that passed by . . . also the chief priests. Ignorance, 
whatever may have been its causes, is indeed the appalling fact that covers every 
other aspect of this terrible crime. It was, as we have seen, a believing, an 
eager and an enthusiastic people, with a tumult of hopes in their breast; ready 
to die by their thousands for leaders whose aims were low enough to flash upon 
their imagination or to stir their fanatic patriotism; but equally ready to call 
for the death of the Prophet, whose ideals were beyond their conceiving, and 
who, they therefore thought, had betrayed their interests. It was a Priesthood 
with some noble and many brave and zealous spirits; but blinded—by profes- 
sional prejudices, by panic for their influence with the people, by homage to 
tradition, and by the curiously close and rigorous logic of their scribes—to 
the spiritual realities, to the fulfilment of the highest promises of their re- 
ligion, which no prophet had ever brought so near as this one now did. The 
supreme authority, with whom the final sentence lay, was foreign, perplexed, 
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and therefore vacillating. How often in history has the fate of the earnest and 
the unselfish been decided by judges at once racially and religiously as in- 
capable as Pilate of understanding the issues before them! After the Passion 
and the Crucifixion of Jesus no cause of justice, no ministry of truth, no service 
of one’s fellowmen, need despair. Though the People, Religion and the State 
together triumph over them, beyond the brief day of such a triumph the days— 
to use a prophetic phrase which has often rung through Jerusalem—the days are 
coming. The centuries, patient ministers of God, are waiting as surely for them 
as they waited for Christ beyond his Cross. Dr. G. A. Smith, in Jerusalem. 

34. Why hast thou forsaken me? All the brightness of life is suddenly en- 
veloped in the blackness of darkness; all interest in things is deadened; we feel 
crushed and broken. Silently we cry, “My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” Is it nothing in such circumstances to remember that these same 
words were wrung from God’s own Son—from that Person in whom God was 
well pleased, and in whose life we see the ideal human life and the happiest con- 
nection with God? In the presence of Christ’s suffering we can never reason- 
ably suppose that our own is any indication of neglect or disapproval on God’s 
part. When all God’s waves and billows go over our heads the experience of 
Christ is a plank to which if we cling we shall not sink. Dr. Marcus Dods, in 
Christ the Man. 

37. And gave up the ghost. 


Only one day must pass away, 
Only one day must intervene, 
Till aching eyes behold him rise; 
But O, that day—the day between! Kate M. Cleary. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


23. They offered him wine mingled with myrrh. The crucified might hang 
for hours, even days, in the unutterable anguish of suffering, till consciousness 
at last failed. It was a merciful practice to give 
to those led to execution a draught of strong wine 
mixed with myrrh, so as to deaden consciousness. 
This charitable office was performed at the cost of 
an association of women in Jerusalem. Dr. Alfred 
Edersheim. 

24. His garments. In the cathedral of Treves, 
preserved in an air-tight case with a glass front, 
and shown only three times during the last cen- 
tury, is a soft, faded, brown garment of thin wool, 
finely woven. This was brought from Jerusalem 
by the Empress Helena, mother of Constantine the 
Great, and is claimed to have been the seamless 
robe for which the soldiers cast lots. There is 
another one in the cathedral at Argenteuil, while 
one hundred and three cathedrals claim to have 
parts of the crown of thorns, and seven churches 
in Rome claim to have fragments of the sponge on 

Myth which wine was raised to the lips of Christ on 
, ; the cross. 

25. They crucified him, The peculiar Jewish punishment was stoning. The 
cross was introduced into Palestine by the Romans. In Italy, this punishment 
was inflicted on slaves and for crimes against the State, or when special infamy 
was to be attached to the death; otherwise the condemned were slain by the 
sword. But in Palestine, the Romans thought little of crucifying Jews. Did 
they not belong to a despised race, a race of slaves? 

In ancient times there were no executioners, properly speaking. Oriental 
sovereigns who were every day commanding decapitations, constantly kept exe- 
cutioners near them among their guards, and the Romans put their condemned 
to death by means of soldiers. Those of Jerusalem pertained to the auxiliary 
troops, always very ill made up; and it was to this brutal soldiery, habituated 
to cruelty and indifferent to suffering from constantly witnessing it, that Jesus 
was given up. Edward Stapfer. ; 
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_ 30. The cross. At this time the cross, like the gallows with us, was asso- 
ciated only with degradation; to die on the cross was to suffer the most ig- 
nominious death possible. Rome had borrowed it from the East, but would not 
use it for her meanest citizen. Then Christ died upon it, and instead of the 
cross eclipsing his name, his name has transfigured the cross. His disciples went 
forth and preached Christ crucified, to the Jews a stumbling-block and to the 
Greeks foolishness, and the cross of shame became at once the cross of glory. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. In what parable and in what words did Jesus express 
the feeling of the people which led them to remonstrate, “Write not the 
King of the Jews’? What was the accusation against Jesus before the San- 
hedrin? What was the accusation before Pilate? What was Pilate’s decision 
concerning Jesus’ innocence? What. was Jesus’ prediction in our first lesson 
of the year? 

On the Way to Calvary. Pilate delivered Jesus to be crucified. The Roman 
soldiers gathered about Jesus, clothed him with a scarlet robe, put a crown of 
thorns on his head and a reed in his hand, a 
and kneeling down before him mocked him he eS 
saying, “Hail, King of the Jews!” and they 


spat upon him and struck him. After all Kate 

these cruel indignities they took off the : A 

robe, put his own garments upon him, and 4 i w 

led him toward Golgotha. At first Jesus a NY 
bore his own cross, according to custom, : Ye sf \e_ 
but soon they compelled a chance traveler, on a 1 WS 


Simon of Cyrene, to carry it. With them He / 4 " 
went a great multitude. To the weeping bia 14 jee ah, de Ah SE 
women about him Jesus said, “Daughters s ! ¥ 

of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep 
for yourselves, and for your children.” 

The Time and Place of the Cruci- 
fixion. The time was from nine in the | 
morning till three in the afternoon of Fri- ? 
day, April 7, A. D. 30. The traditional 
place, to which the Via Dolorosa (Sor- 
rowful Way) leads, is about a quarter of a mile from the northwest corner of 
the temple, near the present Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Many modern 
scholars accept as the true site a knoll, shaped like a skull (the word Golgotha 
means a skull), outside of the city on the north not far from St. Stephen’s 
Gate. Not far away was the tomb of Joseph of Arimathza, in which Jesus 
was buried. 

Says Robert Hichens, writing in his book entitled “The Holy Land”: Jeru- 
salem is the home of supposition rather than the home of ascertained truth. 
“Here,” says some pious monk, “Pilate took Jesus and saying, ‘Behold the Man!’ 
showed him to the clamoring crowd.” “There,” declares a Greek priest, “the 
cross was laid upon his sacred shoulders.” In the Via Dolorosa there are four- 
teen tablets to mark the stations of the cross, but perhaps it is needless to say 
that the way trodden by the feet of Christ is hidden far down beneath the dust 
and accumulated rubbish of the centuries. At this day no one knows where 
are the sites of the stations of the cross. 

Lesson Outline. I. Crucified, 22-28. II. Taunted by Spectators, 29-32. III. 
Darkness without and within, 33-36. IV. Death, 37. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


Thorns—Zizyphus Spina Christi 


In teaching this lesson to your pupils you will omit all the harrowing de- 
tails, saying nothing about the agony of the crucifixion or the suffering on 
the cross, and omitting verses 33-36, which your pupils would misunderstand. 
Read pages 532-554 of Ben-Hur for the sake of the vivid portrayal of the 
crowd on pp. 534, 537 and 542, of the friends on p. 538, the effect upon Ben-Hur 
of the sight of the Saviour, 543, the conversation with the thief, on p. 550, and 
Ben-Hur’s perception of the will of God, p. 545. Make all these your own, so 
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that you can let your pupils see Jesus as a Hero whose will was God’s will, and 
God ‘so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son that whosoever be- 
lieveth on him should not perish, but have everlasting life. Let these words, 
or the first part of them, be your Golden Text instead of the one selected for 
older pupils. 

Here are suggestive words from “The Fascinated Child” about the Hero of 
Heroes: I saw Great-heart in “the Pilgrim’s Progress” fighting the giants and 
slaying them, and protecting Christian and Mercy and the children against the 
wicked men and the wild beasts. I saw Abraham Lincoln bravely live and 
bravely die so that he could cut in two the chains that bound the slaves. And 
they were very brave heroes. Then I looked at the Hero of Heroes. It was 
night. A band of men came to take him away from a garden to a cruel judge. 
His friend Peter wanted to fight with a sword; but Peter was afraid after- 
wards. Jesus, the Hero, did not fight. He was too brave. But he looked those 
men in the face without fear and without boasting. Then there came a howl- 
ing, shouting, mob. And they yelled, shaking their fists in his face, “Crucify 
him, crucify him.” And Jesus stood calm and strong: full of sad love for the 
men who wanted to have him nailed to the cross like a murderer. And even at 
the very last he said, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
He never flinched or was afraid. 

Two thoughts you will impress upon your pupils. First, how they must love 
him who gave his life for them. If you have time, tell about Rag and Dan, p. 
430. And second, that they must prove their love for Jesus the Christ by doing 
the things that would please him. 

There are several penny pictures which you can use with this lesson: Doré’s 
Leaving the Pretorium, Brown 717; Christ Bearing his Cross, Hofmann, Perry 
7907W; St. John Comforting Mary, Plockhorst, Perry 815. Do not show them 
pictures of the crucifixion. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Dr. Alexander Macleod had a friend who was 
teaching a school of black children in Jamaica. This teacher had made a rule 
that every one who told a lie in school should receive seven strokes on the 
palm with a strap. One day a little girl named Lottie Paul told a lie, and was 
called before the school to receive her punishment. She was a sensitive little 
thing, and the teacher was very sorry to strike her, but he must carry out the 
rule of the school. Her cry of pain when she received the first stroke went to 
his heart; he could not go on with her punishment. Yet he could not pass by 
her sin, and this is what he did. He looked over to the boys and asked, “Is 
there any boy who will bear the rest of Lottie’s punishment?” And as soon 
as the words were spoken up started a little fellow called Jim, who said, 
“Please, sir, I will!” And Jim went to the desk and received without a cry, the 
six remaining strokes. Dr. Macleod tells the story, and adds: “And it was 
the vision of a Heart gentler still than that of this brave boy, but gentle with 
the same kind of gentleness, which filled the master’s eyes with tears that day 
and made him close his books, and bring his scholars round about his desk and 
tell them of the Gentle One, who long ago bore the punishment of us all.” The 
story he told them is ours to-day. 

For Older Pupils. “If you have tears, prepare to shed them now!” ex- 
claimed Mark Anthony in his oration over Casar’s dead body. Not so does 
Mark introduce his sad recital of the murder of the Christ, but in his account 
he seems intent solely in gathering together all the incidents of shame and 
suffering that the silent sufferer endured, and the tears of the stoniest heart 
among us would fall as we read did we not know beforehand that death was 
swallowed up in victory, and that the suffering King of the Jews is the “Lord 
of Lords and King of Kings.” 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


I Tus Reason For THE Cross 


The Reason Given in Words of Jesus. As Moses lifted up the i 
; . se 
the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up; that whsse oees 
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lieveth may in him have eternal life. For God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever delieveth on him should not perish, 
but have eternal life. I am the Good Shepherd: The Good Shepherd layeth 
down his life for the sheep. Therefore doth the Father love me, because I lay 
down my life, that I may take it again. The Son of Man came to give his life 
a ransom for many. This is my blood of the covenant, which is poured out for 
many unto remission of sins. I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto myself. Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends. 

Jesus was Not a Victim of Accident. He who reads the story of Calvary 
with a sense only of its tragic elements, reads it wrongly: there were also tri- 
umphal elements, equally plain and definite. The chief way in which we are able 
to see the triumphant element in the cross, is by remembering how Christ him- 
self spoke of the cross, and in what spirit he approached it. You will remember 
two things; first, that Christ spoke of the cross very early in his ministry, and 
second, that he always spoke of it as something predetermined. Did he not dis- 
tinctly declare that he laid down his life, but that no man took it from him; 
and do we not find at every point of the unfolding tragedy the reiteration of 
that phrase so constantly associated with the incident of his infancy—“that it 
might be fulfilled’? When once we grasp this truth the sense of the merely 
tragic in Calvary is lost in the sense of the purely triumphant. We see the 
various actors in the drama—Caiaphas, Herod, Pilate—all falling into place, as 
at some mystic signal; each doing something that had to be done, each doing 
something dictated by the grossness of his nature, and thus something for which 
he is answerable: but also doing something that was an unconscious fulfillment 
of a program; and Jesus himself passed through all these scenes with the sublime 
steadfastness of one who knows that thus it must be. This is the joy of the 
cross. Jesus has not lost his way. He moves steadily to his goal. He is no 
victim of accident—at every step something was done which was long predicted, 
something that the will of God made necessary and inevitable. Dr. W. J. Daw- 
son, in The Reproach of Christ. 

In the Museum at Antwerp there is a picture called “The Dead Christ,” 
painted by Van Dyke. The Saviour lies at the foot of the cross, his head sup- 
ported in his mother’s arms. John is pointing to the motionless figure and look- 
ing at two angels who stand near; his face is full of amazement and he seems 
to be asking them whether this is the end of all their hopes, but the angels have 
hidden their faces in their hands. On Mary’s face shines the explanation. She 
is looking up to God exultantly, for her Divine Son has accomplished the work 
that God gave him to do. The Life of Sorrow ended in tragedy, the taunting 
and ignominy culminated in a criminal’s death; but it was a triumphant, glori- 
ous death, a death that was the greatest victory the world has ever known. 

Three Steps in the Progress of Understanding the Cross. In an art gal- 
lery there are three pictures which portray the soul’s progressive attitudes to- 
wards the Crucified Christ. In the first a man stands before the Christ on the 
cross, thoughtful, questioning: he does not understand the mystery, why God 
allowed the Sinless One to be crucified. In the second the same man kneels be- 
fore the cross: he has in a measure grasped the thought of Isaiah’s word which 
follows our Golden Text: He was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities: the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and 
with his stripes we are healed: with grateful heart he recognizes in Jesus his 
own Lord and Redeemer. The third picture shows the man lying at the foot 
of the cross: he has dedicated his life to his Redeemer’s Service. 

How the Cross Saves. I will give you an allegory of all humanity in a sim- 
ple fact recorded by Dr. Chamberlain. He was preaching at Benares by the 
sacred river, when a devotee who had journeyed for miles on knees and elbows 
came to the Ganges to wash away his sins. He made his prayer to Ganga, and 
crept into the water. But coming out a moment later he found the old pain, 
after all his toils and sufferings, still tugging at his heart. He lay down on the 
bank in despair. Then he heard the missionary’s voice, raised himself, crawled 
nearer. It was the wondrous story of the Cross; how Christ bore our sins in 
his own body on the tree; how God condemns sin and forgives it in Christ. 

That Hindoo devotee was hungry and thirsty for that truth. He had felt the 
problem and the difficulty of its solution. He rose to his feet, and cried, “That’s 
what I want!” That is an allegory of God and man and,the Cross. 
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We need forgiveness, the knowledge of it, the sense of it. It is a spiritual 
necessity for us to be assured, not that our sins do not matter, but that, bad 
as they are, they are forgiven; not that God makes light of them, and is far 
too merciful to punish them, but that he thinks of them as we do ourselves, and 
knows the plague of our hearts as we know it, and yet is able and willing to 
forgive. We want to hear the voice of God speaking clearly to our souls, per- 
sonally, to us as by name: “Thy sins are forgiven thee. Though they were as 
scarlet, they are whiter than snow; though they were red like crimson, they are 
as wool. Go and sin no more.” 

And this is what the fact of the Cross gives us. There, by faith in Christ, 
we see and know that our sins are condemned and forgiven. There, humbled 
to the dust, like the publican, we beat upon our breasts, and cry out to God; but 
there, pardoned, cleansed, and healed, we begin to rejoice with a joy unspeak- 
able, and then we go down to our house justified. Dr. Robert F. Horton, in 
How the Cross Saves. 


II Ture Power of THE Cross 


What Jesus’ Enemies Thought they were Doing. The most powerful, re- 
spected, and honored men of the community were in that assemblage. Mutually 
distrustful and contentious at other times, on this occasion they were as one. 
They were not eager merely to torture and destroy this Galilean’s body; they 
wanted to reach and destroy the power of his spirit. So they subjected him to 
agony that they might make him weak; they subjected him to shame that they 
might end his influence; they put him to the death of a malefactor that they 
might wreck his career. And all the time they were harnessing his power, 
spreading his influence, and crowning his life with glory. In the agony, the 
shame, the death, they were offering his spirit new avenues of service. Edi- 
torial in the Outlook. 

The Immediate Result of the Death on the Cross. A missionary went to 
a town in Mesopotamia to labor among the Syrians, Mohammedans, and others 
there; thirteen long years he toiled among them before he had a single con- 
vert. “Your words sound well,” they told him, “but we cannot understand 
them. Why should you come to us with these words? Why are you not con- 
tent to leave us as we were?” ‘Then came the cholera. Those who could, fled, 
leaving the sick to die uncared for. The missionary stayed. He went into 
home after home and cared for the stricken ones, till at last, his life utterly 
spent with weariness, he succumbed himself to the disease. Those whom he had 
saved bore his body without the city wall and tenderly buried it. 

Long afterwards another missionary came to that city. He expected to find 
the work of his predecessor forgotten, but nine miles out of the city the people 
met him with great joy. They took him to a grove outside the city and showed 
him a grave. “This is the grave of the man who died for us,” they told him. 
They understood now the words the missionary had spoken, and they built a 
fine large church and dedicated it to his memory and to the service of the God 
whom he served. 

Jesus lived and labored among men and comparatively few there were who 
understood his teachings. And then he gave his life for them upon the cross 
and marvelous was the growth in numbers of his followers. He had died for 
their sins. How his death was an atonement, an at-one-ment, reconciling them 
to God, they could perhaps not understand, but the sacrifice of the cross they 
could see, and the power of the cross they could feel, for being lifted up he 
drew all men unto him. 

How Conviction of Sin Comes. The ordinary sequence is not that the 
savage is drawn to Christ because he has felt the burden of sin, but that he 
attains to a conviction of sin because he has learned to believe in the Crucified 
Christ. It is, in fact, the story of the sufferings and the death of Christ which 
is the effectual means of creating an assurance of the love of God, and of 
bringing home a sense of the humiliation and guilt of sin. Only those heathen 
who at the Cross apprehend the love of God, are true Christians filled with the 
life and the power of God. To prove the efficacy of the preaching of the 
Cross would be to write the whole history of Foreign Missions. Johann War- 
neck, in The Vital Energies of the Gospel. 

The Power of the Cross over a Jew. Joseph Rabbinowitz, a learned Rus- 
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sian Jew, was sent to Palestine by the Jews some twenty-five years ago to buy 
land for them. One day he went from Jerusalem to the Mount of Olives with 
a New Testament in his hand, purposing to read it there as a guide-book to 
the region about Jerusalem. But as he read the Gospels he became acquainted 
with the real Christ, and as he looked off toward Calvary he asked himself the 
question, “Why is it that my people are persecuted and cast out?” and his heart 
answered, “It must be because we have put to death our Messiah.’ And then 
he lifted up his eyes and said, “Jesus, my Lord and my God.” He came down 
from the Mount a disciple of Jesus the Christ. He went back to Russia and 
built a synagogue for Jews, and over its door he had these words inscribed: 
Let all the house of Israel know assuredly that God hath made that same Jesus, 
whom ye crucified, both Lord and Christ. 

The Power of the Cross To-day. I have a letter from a friend, which has 
filled me with great joy. He tells me of what has been happening during the 
past week in Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. Some services were held for the boys in 
those Homes, and each day the Gospel was preached to them by an earnest 
man in a plain and simple way, and the theme throughout was the Cross of 
Christ. You know the kind of boys who are gathered in the Homes of Dr. 
Barnardo. They are the waifs and strays of the city; they are those who are 
the most neglected and apparently the most unfortunate of our population. 
But day by day this man spoke to these lads about the Cross of Christ—the 
great message of reconciliation. The lads listened intently, and last Wednes- 
day a most extraordinary thing happened. When the meeting began these lads 
took it all into their own hands; many of them rose up and began to testify— 
fancy these lads, in the presence of 460 of their companions, standing up and 
testifying that they had found Jesus! And now, at the end of the week, there 
are in that Home over one hundred boys who have resolutely come out and 
given their hearts to Christ. That is the power of the Cross; that is what the 
word of reconciliation through the Cross of Christ can do here, as you read 
this page, and can do wherever it is preached. 

There is nothing else that can bring the unreconciled heart to God, but this 
can and does, wherever it is faithfully proclaimed. It was because of the su- 
preme power of this truth that St. Paul said he was determined “to know noth- 
ing but Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” His business seemed to him to be to 
hold up to the world this simple truth. and then it would be God’s great busi- 
ness to bring souls to himself by it. Dr. Robert F. Horton, in How the Cross 
Saves. 


III Ovr Dest to tas Cross 


A Lesson Learned in the Steerage. At her dock in Hoboken a great ocean 
liner was getting ready to sail on her long voyage. “There are some mission- 
aries sailing on that steamer,” said I to a friend; “don’t you want to—’ “Why, 
certainly,” he interrupted, “I should like to go. It does me good to see mission- 
aries go out.” 

We made our way to the dock, and aboard the steamer. “Now,” said my 
friend, “we will just hunt up those missionaries and shake hands with them. 
Second cabin, I suppose?” Instead, I led him into the steerage. There I said: 
“Doctor, there are the missionaries!” and I indicated the happy horde of Ital- 
jans who crowded the place. 

“Those?” he began. Then he added, “Oh, I see! Emigrants returning to 
Italy. Sure!” Then after another minute he remarked: “Those fellows are, 
after all, missionaries—American missionaries, carrying American ideas home. 
Not many Baptists, I suppose?” 

As we went among them, we came to one young fellow, tall, swarthy, and 
forbidding in appearance. “Baptist?” aL asked. Instantly his countenance 
changed to rare brightness, and he replied, “I am the man for whom Christ 
died!” It was a very simple reply, but I do not know that I ever had one that 
thrilled me more. He went on to say that he was a Congregationalist from 
Newark, and that he had an equipment of Bibles in the vernacular which he was 
taking home with him. “Our folks in Cusomomatri never see Bibles,” he said, 
“and never knew the real wav in which Christ died for them. I'll tell them.” 
Then warming to his subject he said: “I shall tell them I prospered in Am-e- 
ree-ca, that I bring home big pile of lira, earned in my business, and that I vote 
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in Newark, and that—right best of all—I have learned good news, and am the 
man for whom Christ died!” Condensed from The Western Christian Advo- 
cate. 


Live unto the King. 


Brother, for thee he died, 
The King that reigneth now, 
And hath Death’s crown of pride 
To ring his brow. 
Yea, on that bitter tree 
For thee his eyes grew dim. 
Brother, he died for thee; 
Live thou to him. Frederick Langbridge. 


How we Ought to Love Him! Mrs. Mason had two street Arabs in her 
mission Sunday School class, called Rag and Dan. One Sunday she was teach- 
ing them our lesson of today, and explaining to them that Jesus willingly gave 
up his life as a ransom for the sins of the whole world. “Don’t believe it!” sud- 
denly exclaimed Rag. “Now look-a-here!” he continued earnestly. “Me’n Dan 
don’t believe no such thing as that. It’s a fake, that’s wot it is. Tain’t ac- 
cordin’ to reason for anybody to act that way. You go down Fourth Street, 
and you hit a feller over the head, and he'll give you one back, he will for sure, 
if he’s big enough. But you say this Man you're talkin’ about could do any- 
thing he wanted to; and yet he let them galoots around him get him into a 
corner and do him up! Well, I guess not!” “Not much!” echoed Dan. 

That Sunday and for many Sundays afterward Mrs. Mason taught her boys 
about the life and motives and divinity of Jesus, till conviction dawned in their 
hearts. “Is this all straight, teacher? Are you sure that you ain’t givin’ us no 
bluff?” asked Rag. “Yes, Rag, I’m sure. It’s no bluff, it’s straight.” “Wot 
d’you think of it, Dan?” he then questioned his follower. “I tell you, Rag, it’s 
straight goods, just as she says,” Dan replied. ‘She’s never went back on us 
yet, an’ you bet she ain’t going back on us now. I believe it.” 

“Yes, I guess it must be straight,’ slowly admitted Rag, and then, with a 
sudden energy, he exclaimed. “But, say, if he done that for a fellow, how a 
fellow ought to love him!” 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


It is not the fact that Christ died so much as the fact that it was Christ who 
died that is important. W’. B. Selbie. 

Christ’s death and passion were not needed to reconcile God to man, but to 
bring men to God. Thomas Nelson Page. 

The cross of Christ is God’s offer of a fresh start in life. John Douglas Adam. 

Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins. I Jn. 4.10. 

Archimedes wanted a fulcrum on which to place a lever, and then he said he 
could move the world. Calvary is the fulcrum, and the Cross of Christ is the 
lever; by that power all nations shall be lifted. Talmage. 


“As thou hast died for me, 

Oh, may my love to thee, 

Pure, warm and changeless be, 
A living fire.” 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


If we can think of the crucifixion of Christ knowing that he thus suffered 
for our sins, and still remain unmoved and indifferent to him, are we not like 
those soldiers who parted his garments among themselves and then sat down 
and calmly watched him die? 

The true cross of the Redeemer was the sin and sorrow of this world—that 
was what lay heavy upon his heart—and that is the cross we must share with 
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him, that is the cup we must drink with him, if we would have any part in the 
Divine love which is one with his sorrow. George Eliot. 

John Beraud, the French artist, has represented the crucifixion as though 
taking place on Montmartre, with the background, not of Jerusalem, but of 
Paris, and grouped about the cross are figures of modern Frenchmen. His ob- 
ject was to show that it was not only Caiaphas and Pilate and the Jewish peo- 
ple of A. D. 30 who crucified our Saviour, but that every selfish, weak and hard 
heart today is guilty of the same sin. The writer of Hebrews says there are 
those who crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh and put him to an open 
shame. Could that artist’s scene be represented in our city? 

We are not among those around the cross who mock: we are at one with the 
centurion who said, Truly this was the Son of God. But this is not enough. 
We must believe that “he loved us, and gave himself for us.” “I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto me.’ Are we among the number? Can we leave 
the cross without vowing loyalty to the Crucified ? 

Our Prayer: For thy great love for us, our Father, we thank thee. Thou 
didst send thine only begotten Son that we might believe on him and have 
eternal life. That the blood of Jesus Christ was shed for us, that it cleanses 
us from sin, we steadfastly believe. As we look at that cross on which he suf- 
fered and died, we feel as did Bunyan’s Pilgrim, that the burden of sin is rolled 
from us, forgiven, blotted out. “Thou has redeemed me; living I am thine; 
and dying, also, thou art ever mine; nothing shall part me from thy love di- 
vine, Abba Father.” 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. A circumstantial account: of the death and burial of Jesus, with special 
reference to the Seven Sayings from the Cross. 
2. The Atonement. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. What happened immediately after Jesus died on 
the cross? 2. In whose tomb was he buried? 3. Who else saw how Jesus was 
laid? 4. What did the chief priests have done which they thought made it sure 
that Jesus would not rise? (Mt. 27.62; Jn. 20.24.) 5. Describe the condition in 
the tomb, as told in Jn. 20.5-7. 6. Describe a tomb and the way the stone could 
be rolled from the opening. (Guide, 73, p. 434.) 7. What spices had Nico- 
demus used at the burial? (Jn. 19.30, 40.) 8. To which disciples did Mary tell 
the glad news? 9. What does Paul say in 1 Cor. 15.17 that the resurrection 
proves? 10. What comforting words did Jesus speak to Martha when her 
brother Lazarus was dead? 11. For what special purpose was the apostle who 
took the place of Judas chosen? (Acts 1.22.) 12. With what fact did the apos- 
tles begin their preaching? 13. Look up passages in the Acts that ring with the 
preaching of the resurrection. (4.23; 17.18, 31; 23.6.) 

Questions to think about. 1. What do you think were Pilate’s thoughts 
during the time between the crucifixion and the resurrection? 2. What were 
Caiaphas’ thoughts? 3. Peter’s? 4. Christ’s mother’s? 5. Do the Gospels de- 
scribe the resurrection? 6. When was “the first day of the week”? 7. What 
have we heard before this about Mary Magdalene? 8. When had Jesus said 
that they should see him, as the Angel recalled to the disciples’ minds? 9. Why 
was Peter especially mentioned? 10. Why did the disciples forget what Jesus 
had said about his resurrection? 11. Why did the chief priests remember it? 
12. Why did the soldiers go to the chief priests? (Mt. 27.65, 66.) 13. Why are 
the directions given in verse 13 absurd? 14. Who was the governor? 15. How 
would they “persuade him”? 16. To what does “until this day” refer? 

Memory and Note-Book Work. XVI. Write an account of the Death 
and Burial of Christ which combines all the Gospel accounts. 
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CHRIST RISEN FROM THE DEAD 
Golden Text 


Why seek ye the living among the dead? 
He is not here, but is risen. Luke 24.5, 6 


LESSON Mark 161-8; Matthew 2811-15 READ Luke 241-12 COMMiT 


verses 6, 7 


Mark 16.1 And when the sabbath was past, Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother 
of James, and Salome, bought spices, that they might come and anoint him. 2 And very 
early on the first day of the week, they come to the tomb when the sun was risen. 3 
And they were saying among themselves, Who shall roll us away the stene from the 
door of the tomb? 4 and looking up, they see that the stone is rolled back: for it was 
exceeding great. 5 And entering into the tomb, they saw a young man sitting on 
the right side, arrayed in a white robe; and they were amazed. 6 And he saith unto 
them, Be not amazed: ye seek Jesus, the Nazarene, who hath been crucified: he is 
risen; he is not here: behold, the place where they laid him! 7 But go, tell his 
disciples and Peter, He goeth before you into Galilee: there shall ye see him, as he 
said unto you. 8 And they went out, and fled from the tomb; for trembling and 
astonishment had come upon them: and they said nothing to any one; for they were 
afraid. 

Matthew 28.11 Now while they were going, behold, some of the guard came into the 
city, and told unto the chief priests all the things that were come to pass. 12 And when 
they were assembled with the elders, and had taken counsel, they gave much money 
unto the soldiers, 13 saying, Say ye, His disciples came by night, and stole him 
away while we slept. {4 And if this come to the governor’s ears, we will persuade 
him, and rid you of care. {5 So they took the money, and did as they were taught: 
and this saying was spread abroad among the Jews, and continueth until this day. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. When the sabbath was past. After sunset on Saturday evening, the Jew- 
ish sabbath. Christ was in the tomb three days according to Jewish reckoning, 
for they spoke of a part of a day as a whole day.—Mary Magdalene. Of whom 
we heard in Lesson IV of the First Quarter—Bought spices that they might 
come and anoint him. Nicodemus had brought a hundred pounds of myrrh 
and aloes at the time of entombment, Jn. 109.39, 40. 

2. On the first day of the week. With the exception of the sabbath, the 
Jews gave no names to the days of the week, but called our Sunday the first 
day, Monday the second, and so on—When the sun was risen. Yet it was 
“very early”; Luke says it was “early dawn,” and John says “while it was yet 
dark.” It has been suggested that a “not” has dropped out of Mark’s words 
and what he wrote was “when the sun was not risen.” ‘The women evidently 
started for the tomb very early, when it was still dark, yet the entering of 
the tomb occurred by daylight. 

4. Looking uf. “As they approached the tomb; suggestive of heavy hearts 
and downcast eyes on the way thither.’—Rolled away. See Light from Ori- 
ental Life—For it was exceeding great. ‘This clause seems to belong at the 
end of verse 3, as a reason for their anxious questioning. As it stands, the 
size of the stone explains the fact that even from afar they could see that it 
had been rolled away. 

5. dA young man. Lk., two men; Mt., the angel. As one commentator re- 
marks, minute and detailed agreement in independent narratives under such 
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circumstances of excitement would be suspicious. The Greek word for an 
angel means “one who is sent with a message.’—They were amazed. They 
were affrighted and bowed down their faces to the earth, Lk. 24.4. 

6. He ts risen; he is not here. The apostle Paul declares that the fesur- 
rection proves the atoning work of Christ on the cross: If Christ be not raised 
your faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins, 1 Cor. 15.17—Behold, the place 
where they laid him. The tomb as seen by Peter and John is described in Jn. 
20.5-7. 

7. But go. You have gazed long enough at the empty tomb; go and make 
known the wonderful fact that its Occupant has arisen.—VTell his disciples and 
Peter. There is a special message for the repentant Peter—There ye shall 
see him. He was seen there by over five hundred at once—As he said unto 
you. see Mt. 26.32, 


8. They said nothing to any one. Fear kept them silent for a time, but 
Mt. 28.8; Luke 24.10; and Jn. 20.2 state that they delivered the message to 
the disciples. 


11. Told unto the chief priests. Who had directed them to guard the 
sepulchre, Mt. 27.65, 66. 

12, They. The chief priests—They gave much money. A bribe. 

13. While we slept. Death was the penalty for falling asleep on the watch. 
Tf they had been asleep, how could they know that “the disciples stole him 
away’? 

14. Come to the governor’s ears. Or, come to a hearing before the gover- 
nor, RVm. The governor was Pilate--We will persuade him. With money, 
for Pilate was a bribe-taker, according to Philo. Or else they thought that as 
they had so successfully persuaded him to put Jesus to death, they could ac- 
complish this also by words.—Rid you of care. Better than secure you, RVm. 
Our word secure is from the Latin se (sine) without, and cura, care. 

15. This saying. Verse 13—Until this day. When the Gospel of Matthew 
was written. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


11. Bought spices that they might come and anoint him. Instead of a corpse, 
they find a King. Expecting death, they find life. Embalming gives place to 
joyful worship. They are looking for difficulty in rolling the stone away. 
When they arrive, the difficulty is overcome; the stone is away, and an angel 
is upon it. They had a certain kind of faith in Christ. They believed that 
he was true; they loved him; but it was unbelief as to his resurrection which 
led them to come with spices and oil, and to fear that they would not be able 
to get into the sepulchre. The joy of this disappointed unbelief must have 
been intense, and it illustrates God’s way of operating. He delights in sur- 
prising us; he gives us more than we ask or think. 4 ; 

The Missionary Union of America once prepared spices and oils for the 
embalming of the work in Telugu! Now that is one of the most prosperous 
Missions in the world. Where they, in unbelief, prophesied death, there has 
been abundant life, and the joy of their disappointed unbelief has filled all 
Christendom. yet ; 

A friend asked prayer for a friend. Within two weeks that friend was con- 
verted, greatly to the surprise of the praying Christian, and in a way that 
he little dreamed of! He is today revelling in the joy of disappointed un- 
belief. God answered the prayer more quickly and more abundantly than he 
had anticipated. God delights to fill our lives with glad surprises of grace 
and power. Dr. A. C. Dixon, in a recent Sermon. 


3. They were saying among themselves. As we look at these three women 
whispering together in the still, cool dawn-light, facing in their thoughts a 
difficulty they would never have to face in their experience, I think we can 
see a picture and a parable of our own attitude towards life. We borrow 
pains from unknown morrows, we walk wearily in the shadow of our fore- 
bodings, we are filled with manifold misgivings about things that have no 
existence outside our poor foolish hearts. Percy C, Ainsworth in a Thornless 
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LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


1. Bought spices, that they might come and anoint him. The preparations 
for the burial of our Lord, mentioned in the Gospels—the anointing against 
his burial (Mt. 26.12), the spices and oint- 
ments, the mixture of myrrh and aloes— 
find their literal confirmation in what the 
rabbis tell us of the customs of the period. 
At one time the wasteful expenditure con- 
nected with funerals was so great as to 
involve in serious difficulties the poor, who 
would not be outdone by their neighbors. 
The folly extended not only to the funeral 
rites, the burning of spices at the grave, 
and the depositing of money and valuables 
in the tomb, but even to luxury in the 
wrappings of the dead body. At last a 
much-needed reform was introduced by 
Rabbi Gamaliel, who left directions that 
he was to be buried in simple linen gar- 
ments. In recognition of this a cup is to 

Spikenard this day emptied to his memory at funeral 
meals. 

Burying places were always outside the cities. Neither watercourses nor 
pees roads were allowed to pass through them, nor sheep to graze there. 

rivate burying-places were in gardens and caves. The caves, or rock-hewn 
sepulchres, consisted of an antechamber and an inner, or rather lower, cave in 
which the bodies were deposited in niches. According to the Talmud these 
abodes of the dead were usually six feet long, nine feet wide, and ten feet high. 
Such a burial-place had niches for eight bodies: three on each side of the 
entrance, and two opposite. Condensed from Sketches of Jewish Social Life, 
by Dr. Edersheim. 

4. The stone is rolled back. The door 
might be rectangular and of solid stone. 
with a flange fitting into a socket for a 
hinge, both of the same material. Or it 
might be a cylindrical stone rolling in a 
groove to the right or left of the opening. 
Or there might be a regular door of stone 
supported by hinges, against which a stone 
was rolled for further protection. It is 
not possible to say with certainty which of 
these methods was followed in the tomb of 
Joseph of Arimathea. The sealing of tombs 
appears to have been common throughout 
the East. Quite recently they have been 
found in Egypt, dating back to the time of 
the Exodus, with their seals still intact 
upon them. Bissell, Biblical Antiquities. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


v=. 
Z ,, wept, 


Rock-cut Tomb Showing Manner of Closing 

Review Questions. What have we heard Eatenks 
about Mary Magdalene this year? What 
have we heard about Mary the mother of James? What has Jesus said about 
his resurrection? What special need had Peter of knowing that his Lord did 
not disown him? What appearance of the Risen Lord was told in our Easter 
Lesson? When_is Easter and how was its date settled? 

Intervening Events. As Jesus died on the cross the veil of the temple was 
rent in two from the top to the bottom; the earth shook; the rocks were rent: 
and the tombs were opened. The centurion and those who with him were 
watching Jesus, when they saw the things that happened, feared greatly and 
said, “Truly this was the Son of God.” And there were also many women be- 
holding from afar. 
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That the bodies might not remain on the crosses over the Sabbath, the Jews 
asked to have their legs broken and the bodies then removed. ‘The soldiers 
broke the legs of the two evil-doers, but finding that Jesus was already dead, 
one of them thrust a spear into his side, and blood and water flowed from 
the wound. Then Joseph, a rich man of Arimathea, and a member of the San- 
hedrin, came and asked Pilate for the body of Jesus. Joseph and Nicodemus, 
“he who at the first came to him by night,” took the body, bound it in linen 
cloths with spices, and laid it in a new tomb. A stone was then rolled against 
the door of the tomb. Mary Magdalene and Mary, the mother of Jesus, beheld 
the tomb and saw how the body was laid, then they returned and prepared 
spices and ointment. 

On the morrow the chief-priests and Pharisees asked Pilate to send a guard 
to the tomb, for “we remember,” they said, “that that deceiver said while he 
was yet alive, ‘After three days I rise again,’ and the disciples may come and 
steal him away.” “Go, make it as secure as you can,” returned Pilate. They 
went and made the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone, the guard being with them. 

Accounts of the resurrection we have not. Matthew is the only Evangelist 
who speaks of the event itself, and he does so vaguely, not stating that any 
one saw it: And behold, there was a great earthquake; for an angel of the 
Lord descended from heaven, and came and rolled away the stone, and sat upon 
it. His appearance was as lightning, and his raiments white as snow: and 
for fear of him the watchers did quake, and became as dead men. ‘The other 
Evangelists begin with the fact that the stone was rolled away. 

Lesson Outline. I. The Glad News Proclaimed to the Women, Mk. 16.1-8. 
1. Their Preparation, I. 2. On their Way to the Tomb, 2-4. 3. At the Tomb, 
5-7. 4. Their Departure, 8. II. The Guards and the Priests, Mt. 28.11-15. 
1. The Report, 11. 2. The Bribe and the Promise, 12-14. 3. The Falsehood 
Spread Abroad, Is. 


CHRONOLOGY OF PASSION WEEK AND THE FORTY DAYS, 


Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath, April 1, A.D. 30. 

Arrival at Bethany; anointing at Supper. 

Sunday (Palm Sunday), April 2. 

Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem; Healing and Hosannas in the Temple; Re- 

turn to Bethany. 
Monday, April 3. 

Return to Jerusalem; Cursing the Fig Tree; Cleansing the Temple; Return 

to Bethany; Conspiracy of Enemies. 
Tuesday, April 4. 

Fig Tree Withered; Jesus’ Authority Challenged; Parable of the Two Sons; 
Parable of the Wicked Husbandman; Parable of the Marriage Feast; 
Questions about Tribute, the Resurrection, and the Great Commandment; 
Jesus’ Question about the Christ; Woes upon the Scribes and Pharisees; 
the Widow’s Gift Commended; Visit of the Greeks; Discourse about the 
Destruction of Jerusalem and the End of the World; Parable of the Ten 
Virgins; Parable of the Talents; Parable of the Judgment; Judas’ Bar- 
gain made with the Chief Priests. 

Wednesday, April 5. 

No Events Recorded. 

Thursday, April 6. ‘ 

Return to Jerusalem and Preparation for Passover Feast; the Feast kept in 
the Upper Room in the Evening; Strife as to who was Greatest; Washing 
of Disciples’ Feet; Announcement of Betrayal; Probable Departure of 
Judas; Institution of the Lord’s Supper; Prediction of Peter’s Denial; 
Farewell Discourse and Intercessory Prayer; Departure at Midnight for 
Gethsemane. 


Friday, April 7. haps 
Agony in the Garden of Gethsemane about Midnight; Betrayal and Arrest; 
Three Trials before Jewish Authorities, (1) Before Annas, (2) before 
Caiaphas, and the Sanhedrin; Denial of Peter; (3) Formal Condemnation 


by the Sanhedrin at Daybreak; Suicide of Judas; Three Trials before Civil 
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Authorities, (1) Before Pilate, (2) before Herod, (3) before Pilate; The 
People eee Nee choice of Jesus or Barabbas and Barabbas Chosen : 
Jesus Delivered to the Soldiers to be Mocked and Scourged; Pilate’s Final 
‘Attempt to have Jesus Released; Taken to Golgotha and Crucified at Nine 
in the Morning; Death Occurred at Three in the Afternoon; Burial in 
the Tomb of Joseph of Arimathea. 

Saturday, April 8. 

The Guard Stationed at the Tomb. 
unday, April 9. 

2 Visit of NEES Magdalene and the Other Women to the Tomb; Mary Mag- 
dalene Hastens to Tell Peter and John; Christ’s Appearance to the Other 
Women; Visit of Peter and John to the Tomb; Christ’s Appearance to 
Mary Magdalene; the Guard Report to the Chief Priests; In the After- 
noon Christ Appears to Peter (1 Cor. 15.5); Christ Appears to the Two 
Disciples on the Way to Emmaus; In the evening Christ Appears to the 
Disciples in the Absence of Thomas. 

Sunday, April 16. hh 

Christ Appears to Thomas with the Other Disciples. 
ater. ; 

z Christ Appears to Seven Disciples by the Sea of Galilee; Christ Appears to 
Many Disciples on a Mountain in Galilee. 

Thursday, May 38. . 

Christ’s Final Appearance and Ascension from the Mount of Olives. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Underneath the dome of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem a 
tomb is shown to visitors as the one in which Jesus was buried, and thirty yards 
away is pointed out a hole in the rock in which stood his cross, likewise a crack 
in the rock made by the earthquake, a shrine over the spot where his mother 
stood, etc. This has been the traditional site of the tomb since the time of 
Constantine, and it was for its possession that the Crusades were undertaken. 

We know that both Calvary and the 
Tomb were “without the walls.’ ‘The 
site of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
may have been outside, for archeologists 
have not been able to determine the 
exact location here of the old wall. Gor- 
don’s Calvary, or Skull Hill, is outside 
the Damascus Gate, beneath which ar- 
cheologists are certain was the old wall. 
And under the back of the head of the 
“Skull Hill” is a little garden, made, 
as is well known, by the German care- 
takers of the place. Here is the Garden 
Tomb, which our illustration shows. 
While the exact location of the tomb in 
which Christ’s body was laid will never 
be known, this Garden Tomb is con- 
sidered an excellent representation of it. 
Notice the little window above the door- 
way at the left of the picture; through 
such a window Peter and John looked 
into the tomb. Below the doorway there 
is a groove for the stone which closed 
it. “Within it seems an awesome place” 
as an archeologist describes it. “TI sit 
down at the head of the place where a 
body could lie, and another man sits at 
) the foot, as the angel’s messengers did 

that resurrection morn. he tenderest 

emotions of the soul are stirred to their 


depths at this spot. My heart says 
‘Come, see the place where the Lord lay.” fe 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


Draw your picture on the blackboard (in the Review Lesson) and explain 
how the stone was rolled before the tomb. Briefly recall how Jesus gave up 
his life for others, and was buried in such a tomb. As you tell the lesson 
story show a picture of the Three Women at the Tomb, by Ender, Perry 
3330 or by Plockhorst, Perry 815, or Hofmann’s Easter Morning, Perry 708. 
Enforce the thought of the angel’s question by telling about the cocoon and 
the butterfly, 73, p. 439. Tell the story of this first Easter morning vividly, 
and let your pupils see your own joy in the wonderful event. Call for the 
three stanzas which your pupils learned for the Easter lesson this year. Close 
with this beautiful thought written by Dr. C. C. Hall:— 

We do not know what the Lord Jesus did through the noontide hours of 
Easter day. Whether he spent those hours alone, thinking his great thoughts, 
in some quiet part of the garden, or whether he went about, unknown and 
unrecognized, doing good to people. We know that after he rose from the 
dead he had the power of going about without being recognized; and, possibly, 
all that first forenoon, he went on with the work he loved best, going where 
some sick little child was sleeping, laying his hand on the hot, little forehead, 
and making the child wake up quite well; going to some boy tempted to do 
wrong, and, whispering such words of courage in his ear, the boy grew brave 
and conquered. We do not know if he did any such thing; but if he did, it 
would be just like him. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. During Passion Week the Moravians hold daily serv- 
ices, and on Friday as the hour of Christ’s death on the cross approaches and 
at three o’clock as the bell tolls in the tower, the gloom is almost unendurable. 

“OQ day of awful story—Jesus is dead! 

Sad end to hope and glory—Jesus is dead 
But very early on the first day of the week, as it begins to dawn, their church 
is brilliantly lighted and joyful music peals forth. Very early indeed the 
people have been awakened by the choir that goes through the streets singing 
the Easter hymn and playing on trombones, and they have all assembled in 
the church. Their service over, they enter the cemetery and among the graves 
of their friends await the resurrection hour. Just as the sun appears they 
sing their glad, exultant song, that Christ is risen. 


1 


“Behold the stone is rolled away! 
And shining ones have come to say, 
‘He is not here, but is risen!’ 

The night of death is past and gone, 
Arise and greet the glorious morn! 
‘He is not here, but is risen!’ ” 


For Older Pupils. In the Parable of Dives and Lazarus, what favor did 
Dives ask from Abraham, that his friends might be kept from his place of 
torment? What did Abraham answer? ‘Then what did Dives say? Nay, 
father Abraham: but if one go to them from the dead, they will repent. 
What we all want is the word of some one who has come back from the dead 
to tell us that death does not end all, that the soul does not perish with the 
body. This great boon has been granted us. Christ came back from the 
dead, proving that death is not a wall but a door. “Because I live, ye shall 
live also.” 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I He is not Here, put 1s Risen 


Arguments against the Resurrection. From the first Easter day till now 
there have been those who have denied the reality of Christ’s resurrection. 
Some have claimed that the disciples were deceivers, others that they were self- 
deceived. The Jews during the life of the apostles asserted that the apostles 
came and stole away the body of Jesus while the Roman guard slept. This 
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was the explanation of the claim of the apostles made during the early years 
of Christianity. Celsus, a philosopher of the second century who wrote A 
True Discourse,” an attack against the Christians; Porphyry, of the third cen- 
tury, one of the most learned of the antagonists of the Christians; and Julian 
the Apostate of the fourth century, the Roman emperor who is especially cele- 
brated for his attempt to dethrone Christianity and restore paganism in the 
Roman Empire, all asserted that the apostles stole the body of Jesus and then 
spread the report that he had risen. “The sepulchre is sealed, and a guard is 
set with instructions to keep watch until the third day. They are Roman 
soldiers, and they all sleep at the critical moment. The timid apostles form a 
design to steal the body, they surprise the soldiers—the guard still sleeps— 
they roll away the heavy stone from the entrance to the tomb—the guard 
still sleeps—they remove the body—and the guard sleeps on. The sleeping 
guards testify that the apostles stole the body while they slept, and thus the 
denial of the resurrection rests upon the testimony of men who swear that 
they were asleep when the event that they swear to transpired! If the Jews 
believed this, if the Romans believed this, why were not the apostles punished 
for defying the power of Rome? What foolishness, united with temerity un- 
heard of, for the apostles, who fled when Jesus lived, to steal a dead body; 
and proclaim a falsehood in the teeth of their enemies!” It is neither possible 
to conceive of men who preached and practised every virtue deliberately manu- 
facturing the accounts they gave of Christ’s appearance after his crucifixion 
nor of their willingly suffering for the sake of what they knew to be false, such 
persecutions and deaths as were theirs. 

The argument that the disciples were self-deceived seems to have been a 
later hypothesis, one not used during the lifetime of the witnesses themselves. 
It is said that they saw what they wanted to see, as people overwrought often 
seem to do—these men and women who had not understood Christ’s references 
to his resurrection, who had no thought of ever seeing him alive again, who 
wee 50 loth themselves to believe that the Risen Christ was the Crucified 

rist! 

The visionary hypothesis has a large number of believers—the theory that the 
excited witnesses saw certain visionary appearances after the crucifixion and 
imagined that they saw Christ himself. Had there been only one or two wit- 
nesses, this might be credible, but ten appearances of the Risen Lord are re- 
corded, not only to individuals separately, but to all the apostles and other dis- 
ciples with them, and to five hundred at one time. So many could not have 
been mentally deranged so that their senses were untrustworthy. The disciples 
were neither deceived nor deceivers. 

Three Proofs of his Resurrection. How can one be certain that Jesus is 
with God? It is a question of the last importance. There are four lines of 
proof. The first is to read reliable evidence that Jesus rose from Joseph’s 
tomb—this is for the lawyer. The second is historical—the existence of the 
Christian Church—this is for the scholar. The third is mystical—the experience 
of Christians—the nature of Jesus’ life—this is for every one. The last is 
most akin to the mind of Jesus, who was accustomed to insist on the self- 
evidencing power of his life. He is alive because he could not die. “I am 
the Resurrection and the Life.” John Watson. 

How do you Know that Christ is Risen? “How do I know that he is risen? 
Why, sir, do I not see his light reflected from the faces of some of my fellow 
men every day, and do I not feel the light of his glory in my own life? As 
soon tell me that the sun is not risen when I see his reflected glory as tell me 
that my Lord is not risen.” 

The Undying Witness of the Reality of the Resurrection-Faith. Books 
of ordinary biography conclude with the death scene, and statements of post- 
humous influence; but Luke, having traced the account of Jesus from the 
miraculous birth to the crucifixion and resurrection, writes a sequel in which 
he describes his earlier treatises as simply relating “the things which Jesus 
began both to do and to teach until the day of his assumption.” In these words 
he implied the whole faith of the Apostolic Church. Death was not the end of 
Jesus; it constituted a new beginning of his wider ministry. It is a matter 
of historic fact that death did not cause the cessation of Christ’s activity; all 
the various and rich phenomena of the Christian religion, sprang from the 
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Cross and the Grave. The Resurrection-faith created the Church; it gave to 
the apostles a victorious certainty in their work of propagating the Gospel: 
nay, it even gave the essential idea and kernel of their Gospel, and now forms 
the underlying assumption of the entire New Testament. ‘The Church is 
the undying witness of the reality of the Faith. The belief that Jesus lives, 
acts continually as a renewing power upon Christian society. Bishop Westcott 
rightly affirmed, “It is not an accessory of the Apostolic message, but the mes- 
sage itself.” 

Apart from the Resurrection, Jesus is the riddle of the world: contemplat- 
ing him, some will judge him to be our noblest Teacher; others will deem him, 
if not the arch-blasphemer, then the most pitiable of self-deluded egoists. The 
Resurrection changes everything: it is a Pisgah-height, where the atmosphere 
is translucent, and whence the vision is clarified; and, looking from this coign 
of vantage, we trace even through the Humiliation the Revelation of God and 
Eternal Life. The Divine has been translated for us into the terms of our 
humanity. The Resurrection is the historic declaration of God’s reconciliation 
with man; it is an event which lifts man above the realm of evanescent phen- 
omena into the sphere of Spiritual and eternal relationships. The Resurrec- 
tion symbolizes, as nothing else can, the conquest of the Soul over sin and 
death; and, without this grand dénouement, God’s revelations would all seem 
imperfect. The history of the strong Son of God, from the Cradle to the 
Cross, from the Crucifixion to the Ascension, constitutes a ground of spiritual 
hope for all mankind; it demonstrates the action of God on man’s behalf, and 
reveals, in gracious light, the motive and goal of our creation. Condensed from 
The Historic Christ, by W. A. Grist. 

Why Seek ye the Living among the Dead? “Oh, mother, I am so disap- 
pointed! You told me something beautiful would come out of the brown thing 
I picked up, and today when I looked at it I found a hole in it and only an 
empty skin left.” 

“Ah, my child, you have looked for the beautiful thing in the wrong place. 
Come with me.” She took her boy back to the room, and there, close to the 
glass of the window, basking in the warmth of the sun, was a beautiful butter- 
fly. The boy had looked in the wrong place. 

A poor widow was constantly to be seen hovering around the entrance to 
a coal mine, where her two boys had been killed, sometimes clasping her hands 
over her head, at other times kneeling and crying, “Where shall I find them, 
Oh, tell me.” One day a servant of Christ heard her, and, gently leading her 
from the spot, directed her thoughts to the risen Christ. “You have made a 
mistake in going to that mine and crying; look to the right place and you will 
find them. Christ is not to be found in the empty tomb; he is risen.” Sunday- 
School Chronicle. 


II Because He Lives we SHALL Live Aso 


I am the Resurrection and the Life. Man has never believed that death 
is the end. “Man does not die,” the Indian said as he took his arrows and 
hunting knives and prepared to live again. The old Egyptian preserving the 
bodies of his friends that their souls might find them again; the worshippers 
of Confucius, spending their lives preparing for other worlds; the savage and 
the scientist alike, to the farthest island of the sea, have clung to the hope that 
man shall live again. Can all creation be wrong? 

When Christ came he answered the question, and from that day to this he 
has been affirming what men had hoped. Margaret Slattery. 

He that Believeth in Me, though he were Dead yet shall he Live. It 
is a grave-stone. Beneath it lies a loved one. At least, we speak of him, even 
think of him, as lying there. Facing that stone we face the greatest problem 
of all. Here on the borderland of the unknown we taste the bitterness of 
sorrow and face the mystery of destiny, and here God means us to feel the 
whole triumph of faith. “When they looked they saw that the stone was 
rolled away.” At the touch of the sacred hands the sepulchre was thrown open 
to the sunlight on that fair Sabbath morning. So do those same hands unseal 
the grave over which the human heart breaks, that they who have passed be- 
yond our ken may enter into the sunshine of the eternal Sabbath—there to find 
a warmer hand-clasp and a tenderer love than ours in the green fields of 
heaven. Percy Ainsworth, in A Thornless World. 
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There is to be a Glorious Resurrection. It so happens that nearly every 
week I have to travel down to Brookwood where there is a very great ceme- 
tery. I see there the earth covered with tombstones, labelled with the names 
of the deceased. Before I come to Brookwood I pass a series of nursery gar- 
dens. There I see the earth covered with pieces of wood in rows, labeled 
with the names of the seeds that are sown beneath. Both the bodies and the 
seeds are sown in hope of a glorious resurrection. 


The little seed is put into the ground in confident expectation. The man who 
sows it never wants to see the seed again, and nothing would upset him more 
than if that seed came up again in a resurrection. “That which thou sowest 
is not that body that shall be, but a bare grain, perchance of wheat or some 
other grain.” 


Is it not the same at Brookwood? ‘The bodies that are sown there may be, 
and very frequently are, aged and withered and bereft of all natural beauty; 
they may be crippled and diseased, but, whatever they are, they are but seed. 
They are not the body that shall be, and if any man think otherwise, St. Paul 
Says, “Dhow fool.” 


So that, comparing the nursery gardens. with that great cemetery, we see, 
in each, labels placed above the seed with the name of the seed on them, the 
idea in both cases being the same; that there is going to be a glorious resur- 
rection. How glorious it is you have only to go down that line of rail in May 
or June to see. The bare earth is gone. The labels are all vanished; and 
there, covering the earth with many-colored starry splendor, are the flowers, 
the glorified bodies of those poor little seeds. A. T. Schofield, in Studies in 
the Highest Thought. 


III Ir, THEN, YE ARE RatsED with CuRist, SEEK THE THINGS THAT ARE ABOVE 


A Tremendous Question. In Dr. Lyman Abbott’s sermon entitled “Attain- 
ing the Resurrection,” he asks: Did it ever occur to you that, after all, a man 
is something like gold—part dross and part gold—and some men are hardly 
worth the mining? Jf a man die, shall he live again? How much of you is 
immortal? Let us look that question fairly in the face. Would you really 
wish to go on eternally in the life you are now living? Would you wish to 
carry through eternity the being you now are? 


Hindus who Wished to know more about the Things that are above. It 
was market week in the city of Santatope, Hyderabad. An old wagon stood 
at a street-corner, and served as a pulpit for a missionary, Dr. Jacob Chamber- 
lain, who talked to a great crowd through Hindu interpreters. Afterwards 
Cospels and tracts were eagerly bought. When the missionary reached his 
lodging place that night he thought over the scene and wondered whether the 
books would be read, and whether if they were read they would be under- 
stood, and if understood, they would be believed, and if believed, their mes- 
sage would be followed. 


A few weeks later he reached a far distant village and was met with the 
question, “Are you not the white man with the beautiful books? And have you 
more of them?” One of them had been in Santatope and had bought a copy 
of Luke’s Gospel. Since he had returned with it all work had ceased in the 
village and the people had spent their time in listening to its reading and in 
discussing it. The missionary wishing to know how much they had under- 
stood asked them what the Book was about. “It is a wonderful Book,” they 
told him. “It says that there is only one God, and that he is a God of love 
He sent his Son Jesus Christ into the world as a Divine Redeemer. After he 
had taught the way by his words and his example, and had done many wonder- 
ful things which proved that he came from God, he gave up his life. He let 
himself be killed, as an offering for our sins. Three days after his burial 
he was alive again, and after hundreds of men had seen hiin alive he went 
up into heaven and lives there still. The Book says, too, that if we pray to 
him for forgiveness of our sins and tell him that we wish to be his children 
he will hear us. And we, when we die, will go to him in heaven and be with 
ae pe ea are you the man who has the Books? And have you more 
of them! 
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SENTENCE SERMONS 


Lift your glad voices in triumph on high, 
For Jesus hath risen, and man shall not die. Henry Ware. 


“Those who live in the Lord can never see each other for the last time.” 

Christ died, and yet he lives: the Crucifixion and the Resurrection are two 
sides of the one truth, each by itself incomplete, each requiring the other to 
explain and justify it. W. M. Ramsay. 

It is the deepest and highest evidence of the Life of their Risen Lord that 
they find who seek him. P. B. Jenkins. 

“They who follow the Risen Lord will lead the risen life.” 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


The resurrection of Christ proves that the cross was not a calamity which 
he could not avoid, but a cup which he willingly drained; it reveals him as the 
Son of God; it assures us that he is not now a memory but a Living Presence; 
it brings life and immortality to light; it comforts us with the faith that 
death is not the end of the soul but the gateway through which the soul passes 
into its larger life. 

Our Prayer: We rejoice, Heavenly Father, because thy Son Jesus Christ is 
risen, and because he is the resurrection and the life. We believe that as he 
arose from the dead, even so we shall rise to be with thee. O give us the pre- 
pared minds and hearts that can see him as the ever-present Savior, guiding 
us in the way of life. “We do not ask to be entranced nor to see an angel in 
shining apparel, but we do ask that by faith we may see Jesus, and may his 
presence be so evidently realized among us that we may rejoice as well as if 
our eyes beheld him, and love him and trust him and worship him as earnestly 
as we should do if we could put our fingers into the print of the nails.” 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Shall a man live again? See article by this title by Dr. Grenfell in The 
Outlook, March 2, 1912; “As he Said,’ Outlook, April 15, 1911. 
2. Persuading men by means of money. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. 1. From which two Gospels is our lesson? 2. Where 
was the mountain which Jesus had appointed them? (Guide, 2, p. 444.) 3. 
Give Longfellow’s light upon the three Persons of the Trinity. (Guide, p. 
443.) 4. During what space of time did Christ appear at intervals after his 
resurrection? (Acts I.) 5. How many appearances are recorded in the Gos- 
pels? 6. What does Paul say about Christ’s appearance to him? (1 Cor. 
15.8.) 7. Make a list of the appearances of Christ during the. Forty Days. 8. 
What is written in Isaiah 53 and Jer. 23.5, 6 which Jesus explained to his dis- 
ciples? 9. Read Jesus’ words of comfort in John 14.1-11. 10, Read the ac- 
count of the waiting for the Holy Spirit in Acts. 11. When was the promise 
of verse 49 fulfilled? (Acts 2.) 12. What is the watchword of the Student 
Volunteer Movement? 

Questions to think about. 1. Why were there only eleven disciples present? 
2. What four things in regard to Deity does the last direction in verse 19 
reveal? (Guide, §5, p. 442.) 3. What are some of the other great claims 
that Jesus has made? 4. What is the force of the therefore in verse 19? 5. 
What are some of the things which Jesus had commanded his disciples? 6. 
How can our Golden Text be true? 7. Explain verse 44. (Guide, p. 443.) 8. 
What is “the promise of the Father”? 9. Can the watchword of the Student 
Volunteer Movement be realized? 10. What can you do to help carry out the 
great commission? 

Note Book Work. Write XVII. Christ Risen from the Dead. After 
writing this in your note-book, copy in the book “Christ’s Appearance on the 
Way to Emmaus,” the Easter lesson. 
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THE GREAT COMMISSION 


Golden Text 


Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the world. Mt. 28.20 
LESSON Matthew 28.16-20; Luke 24.44-49 COMMIT verses 19, 20 


Matthew 28.16 But the eleven disciples went into Galilee, unto the mountain where 
Jesus had appointed them. 17 And when they saw him, they worshipped him; but 
some doubted. {8 And Jesus came to them and spake unto them, saying, All authority 
hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth. 19 Go ye therefore, and make 
disciples of all nations, baptizing them inte the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit: 20 teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
commanded you: and lo, | am with you always, even unto the end of the world. 

Luke 24.44 And he said unto them, These are my words which I spake unto you, 
while | was yet with you, that all things must needs be fulfilled, which are written in 
the law of Moses, and the prophets, and the psalms, concerning me. 45 Then opened 
he their mind, that they might understand the scriptures; 46 and he said unto them, 
Thus it is written, that the Christ should suffer, and rise again from the dead the 
third day; 47 and that repentance and remission of sins should be preached in his 
name unto all the nations, beginning from Jerusalem. 48 Ye are witnesses of these 
things. 49 And behold, | send forth the promise of my Father upon you: but tarry 
ye in the city, until ye be clothed with power from on high. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


16-17. The eleven disciples. A successor of Judas had not yet been chosen. 
—Unto the mountain where Jesus had appointed them. ‘This evidently refers 
to some understanding not recorded in the Gospels—Some doubted. There 
bie others besides the eleven present, though Jesus spoke especially to the 
atter. 

18. All authority hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth. Com- 
pare Rom. 1.4: who was declared to be the Son of God with power, accord- 
ing to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead; even Jesus 
Christ our Lord. “The view which dates the glorification of Christ, not from 
the Ascension, but from the Resurrection, is safely grounded on this passage. 
It is the view of St. Augustine, of most of the fathers, of Albertus Magnus, 
of the schoolmen, and of many modern authorities. Westcott says: ‘After the 
Resurrection our Lord belongs already to another realm, so that the Ascension 
only ratifies and presents in a final form the lessons of the forty days in 
which it is included’” (Dummelow). “Father Snowden, what was the Son be- 
fore the Father gave him all power?” some one asked and instantly this Af- 
rican picachen returned “What was the Father after he had given the Son all 
power?” 

19. Go ye therefore. Since all authority has been given me on earth, go ye 
and make my authority known.—Into the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit. “One of the leading dogmatic texts of the New Testa- 
ment, being the nucleus around which the Apostles’ Creed subsequently grew. 
It teaches (1) the Divinity of Christ, for no mere man could thus insert his 
name between those of the Father and of the Holy Spirit: (2) the unity of 
the Godhead, for one ‘name’ or divine nature, belongs to the three: (3) the 
trinity of persons, for since the former two are Persons, so is the third: (4) 
the subordination of the coequal persons to one another, viz. the Son to the 
a ne eee to nous No Od Gia Commentary). 

20. nd lo. ne promise that follows will give them coura oe 
work.—I am. Not I will be—Always. Greek, All the days, Byer 
of the world. The consummation of the age, RVm. 
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44-49. Either we have here the conclusion of a long discourse not recorded, 
or else it is Luke’s summary of Christ’s words during the forty days between 
the resurrection and the ascension. Mr. Riddle assigns verse 44 to the evening 
of the resurrection day, verse 45 he deems a summing up of the instruction of 
the interval between then and the ascension, his “speaking of the things per- 
taining to the Kingdom of God” (Acts 1.3), and verse 46 he considers intro- 
ductory to the account of the discourse on ascension day, which Luke records 
more fully in Acts 1.4-8. 

44. These are my words which I spake unto you. “These events—death and 
resurrection—fwlfill the words I spoke to you before my death.” Or, “these 
words” summarizes an omitted discourse—While I was yet with you. Before 
the crucifixion—The law of Moses, and the prophets, and the psalms. The 
Jews divide the Old Testament into Law, Prophets, and Hagiographa, or Writ- 
ings; the “psalms” stands here for the Hagiographa. 

47. And remission. Some ancient authorities read unto. RVm.—WNations 
beginning. Or, nations. Beginning from Jerusalem, ye are witnesses, RVm. 

49. The promise of my Father. The Holy Spirit—Clothed with. A com- 
mon figurative expression, clothed as with a garment, an abiding influence. 
For the fulfilment of the promise see Acts 2. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


19. Go ye therefore. Rabbi J. Leonard Levy quotes these words which 
Dickens puts in Old Riah’s mouth (“Our Mutual Friend’) :—“It is not, in 
Christian countries, with the Jews as with other people. Men say, “This is 
a bad Greek, but there are good Greeks. This is a bad Turk, but there are good 
Turks.” Not so with the Jews. Men find the bad among us easily enough— 
among what people are the bad not easily found?—but they take the worst 
of us as samples of the best; they take the lowest of us as presentations of 
the highest; and they say, ‘All Jews are alike’” And then he adds:—Yes, 
indeed, it is still the cry of the Jew that the lowest among us is taken as the 
type of the whole of us. We hear constantly that Judas was a Jew; so few 
people ever think of saying that Jesus was also a Jew. We hear so much of 
the Jews who crucified Jesus; we hear so little of the Jews who were kind 
to him. We are very seldom reminded that Paul, who was his great apostle, 
called himself “a Hebrew of Hebrews.” We are very rarely told that it was 
Jewish women who attended Jesus in his last hours; that it was Jews who pro- 
claimed him to the world; that it was Jews who took his name beyond the con- 
fines of Palestine; that it was Jews who died in his honor. 

19. Into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. ° 


How can the Three be One? you ask me; I answer by asking, 
Hail and snow and rain, are they not three, and yet one? Longfellow. 


49. I send forth the promise of my Father upon you. 


He to his own a Comforter will send. 

The promise of the Father, who shall dwell 

His Spirit within them, and the law of faith 
Working through love, upon their hearts shall write, 
To guide them.in all truth. Milton. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. Where was Christ buried? Who first learned of his 
resurrection? What message were they told to give the disciples? When did 
Christ appear to Cleopas and another? Where? Why did they not at once 
recognize him? About what did he talk to them? When did they know him? 
What did they then say? 

The Forty Days. Luke (in the Acts) sums up the Christophanies, or ap- 
pearances of the Risen Christ, in these words: “He showed himself alive after 
his passion by many proofs, appearing unto them by the space of forty days, 
and speaking the things concerning the Kingdom of God.” 

It is only a probable, not a certain, chronological arrangement which can be 

* given of the events of the forty days. See the table on p. 436. There were 
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five recorded appearances on the Resurrection Day—to the women, to Mary 
Magdalene, to Peter, to Cleopas and another on the road to Emmaus, to the 
assembled disciples in the evening, Thomas being absent. John records the ap- 
pearance a week later to Thomas and the other disciples, and the meeting with 
the Seven Fishermen on the shore of the Sea of Galilee. Paul writes that the 
Risen Christ was seen by over five hundred at once, the greater number of them 
being still living when he wrote this in his letter to the Corinthians. This may 
have been the meeting which Matthew records in the first verse of our lesson. 
“Then,” Paul further adds, “he appeared to James; then to all the apostles; and, 
last of all, as unto one born out of due time, he appeared unto me also.” It was 
the final appearance to the eleven, at the end of the Forty Days, Thursday, May 
18, which our verses from Luke 24 record. 

The place of the meeting in Galilee, (first paragraph of our lesson) was a 
mountain where Christ had often been with his disciples. Possibly it was Kurn 
Hattin, the Mountain of the Beatitudes. His final words (second paragraph of 
our lesson) were addressed to his disciples from the Mount of Olives. 

Lesson Outline. I. The Meeting in Galilee, Mt. 28.16-17. II. The Great 
Commission, Mt. 28.18-20. III. Parting Words, Luke 24.44-49. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


Your lesson may be limited to the selection from Matthew’s Gospel, and it 
should arouse the missionary spirit. Here are thoughts for you to simplify, 
taken from an article in the “Picture Story Paper.” 

Earnest and Polly did not understand their verse for the week. It was the 
roth verse of our lesson. “They couldn’t go to all the nations, mother,” said 
Farnest, “for all the world wasn’t discovered then.” “That is true,’ said 
Earnest’s mother. “What do you think, Polly?’ “Well,” said Polly, “they. 
could go into all the world they knew about, couldn’t they?” “That’s so,” said 
Pee “and maybe Jesus meant those words for other folks besides the dis- 
ciples. 

Soon afterwards a missionary from Japan came to their home, and told them 
many storics about the boys and girls of that land. They talked to her about 
their text. “Everyone couldn’t go into foreign lands,” said the missionary. 
“Dear me, what would happen if they did? Your place is right here at home; 
but you are preaching in foreign lands just the same.” “How?” “By helping 
the missionaries.” “Oh, you mean by putting money in the missionary box? 
But that is just a little bit” “Yes, but there are many thousands who are doing 
just what you are, and when it is all collected we have a great deal of money to 
help on the work—see?” 

The children nodded, then Polly said, “Will you take my doll over to one of 
those little Japanese girls?” “Indeed I will,” laughed the missionary. “And 
some marbles to a Japanese boy?” asked Earnest. “Yes, I will be very glad to 
be your missionary.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. When the Duke of Wellington was asked whether he 
thought India would ever be Christianized, he answered: “What do I think? 
What are your marching orders? That is the only question.” What are the 
marching orders? By whom were they given? To whom? When? 

For Older Pupils. What are some of the things which make us interested 
in missionary work? What are some of the messages which move us to give 
freely to missions? All these are good—talks by returned missionaries reports 
of great successes in home or foreign fields, reports of the great needs in home 
or foreign fields, word pictures of the existing evils which Christianity could 
overcome,—they arouse our interest, stimulate our sympathies, encourage our 
generosity. But when we look for a great motive which shall impel us to 
work for missions today and tomorrow and always, we need something that is 
not temporary, or local, or changing. We need a permanent motive, which 
will be beneath and behind all other motives: “as a tide-motive is beneath and 
behind the advancing and retreating waves which rise and flash, and break 
upon the beach.” That motive is given us in the final message of Jesus Christ 
in his Great Commission, or Great Permission, as it has also well been called. | * 
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LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


I Misstonary Toric: THE Great ComMISsIoN 


Go ye therefore and make Disciples. Replying to the question, “Why are 
the Socialists in Milwaukee so successful?” Victor Berger, the leader of the 
party in that city, replied, “Because we put nine-tenths of our campaign funds 
into literature, and because we have three hundred men who are pledged to get 
up every Sunday morning at five o’clock for the purpose of placing Socialist 
literature, printed in various languages, into the Sunday morning newspapers 
found upon the front door-steps.” Would it be possible to secure three hun- 
dred churchmen in any city in America to pledge themselves to arise every 
Sunday in the year at five o'clock for the purpose of placing Christian litera- 
ture under the doorsteps of the people living in their communities, because they 
felt that the message contained in Christianity was a more vital message than 
that contained in Socialism? All The World. 

The Evangelization of the World in this Generation. This Watchword 
of the Student Volunteer Movement, taken as a personal watchword, throws 
us back heavily upon the supernatural, upon the superhuman God. I think the 
early Christians must have had such a watchword, as I study the way in which 
they were thrown back so constantly upon their great Divine Lord and source 
of energy. As we face our difficulties, surely we must realize the need of help 
greater than our own. The very vastness of the task is enough to stagger us. 
The complexity of the difficulties is such as may well baffle us. The first sug- 
gestion of a watchword like that is the hopefulness of its realization; but if a 
man is honest and courageous and thinks long enough, the next suggestion is: 
we must forget ourselves and give ourselves to prayer, because the thing which 
is impossible with men must be possible with God. What man is there who can 
convince himself that it is the will of a God of sucha character as he knows 
God possesses, for us simply to plan to reach one in eight of the non-Christians 
now living with the knowledge of the living Christ? You would weaken your 
faith in God with such a conception. Dr. John R. Mott, at the Rochester 
Convention. 

Why the Impossible becomes Practical. The greater the difficulties, the 
greater is the glory of overcoming them. The challenge of the unoccupied 
fields of the world is one to great faith and, therefore, to great sacrifice. Our 
willingness to sacrifice for an enterprise is always in proportion to our faith 
in that enterprise. Faith has the genius of transforming the barely possible 
into actuality. Once men are dominated by the conviction that a thing must 
be done, they will stop at nothing until it is accomplished. We have our 
“marching orders,’ as the Iron Duke said, and because our Commander-in- 
Chief is not absent but with us, the impossible becomes not only practical but 
imperative. Charles Spurgeon, preaching from the text, “All power is given 
TAUNTON MES oereie oe Lo I am with you alway,” used these words: “You have a fac- 
tor here that is absolutely infinite, and what does it matter as to what other 
factors may be. ‘I will do as much as I can, says one. Any fool can do that. 
He that believes in Christ does what he can not do, attempts the impossible 
and performs it.” Condensed from The Unoccupied Mission Fields of Africa 
and Asia, by Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer. 

Boy Missionaries. Why not? We have boy scouts, boy soldiers, boy mu- 
sicians, boy poets, and boy billiard players. Why not boy missionaries? ‘There 
are those who think that if India is ever to be won for Christ, it will by 
those who, while yet boys, have learnt something of the love for, interest in, 
and joy of the work. 

We had read and heard much of the revival in Korea. We had heard of the 
“days of service” in that church. We resolved to have one too, here in India, 
So it was that ten boys of the C. M. S. Boys’ Boarding-school, Calcutta, prom- 
ised to give up fourteen days of a four-weeks’ holiday to preaching the gospel 
to non-Christians. 

We ranged from fifteen to eighteen years old, most of us of the latter age, 
and we went to a Christian village in Nadiya, some eighty miles from Calcutta, 
where there was an old mission-house in which we could camp out, all living 
as a band of brothers, led by a kaka (uncle) and dada (elder brother). 

The villages around us were inhabited by Hindus and Mohammedans, with a 
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Christian village here and there. In many of these places were schools. Two 
or three of us would invade a village school and politely ask the master if we 
might speak to the boys. In all cases we were allowed; and one boy took one 
class and another boy another. The children listened well. There were also 
talks with boys whom we met or who came to see us. 

At night we divided into two large bands and trudged off with our lantern 
and slides to one of the near villages. The iantern address never failed to draw 
an audience. 

The non-Christians at least learned that Christian boys know something about 
their own religion, and can give a reason for the hope that is in them—an ob- 
ject lesson surely to those who think religion is only for grown-up men, and not 
for women, much less children. One of Them, in The Church Missionary 
Gleaner. 

There is Work here for Everyone, Old or Young. The International 
Sunday-School Association reports thirteen millions, under twenty, in all Sun- 
day Schools of the United States. Truly a vast army. But it also reports 
twenty-three millions under twenty years of age, who are not in Sunday School. 
A still vaster army. If nearly every Sunday School member brought two of 
this second army into the Sunday School the report would be thirty-six mil- 
lions in Sunday School; none outside. What is our duty here? If we can not 
evangelize our city, how can we evangelize 
our country? And if we can not evangelize 
our country, how can we evangelize the world? 
The disciples were told to begin at Jerusalem. 
Our Jerusalem is the city where we live. 

“He is Counting on us.” Mr. S. D. Gor- 
don, writing in “Prayer Changes Things,” 
imagines a conversation between Christ and 
the Angel Gabriel, soon after the Ascension. 
Gabriel says, “Master, you died for the whole 

Poster of Men and Religion Forward world, did you not?” “Yes.” “You must 

Movement have suffered very much.” “Aye, Gabriel, I 
cannot talk about that even to you; it goes too deep.” “And do they all know 
about it down there?” “Oh, no; just a little handful in Syria know about it 
thus far.” “Well, Master, what plan have you made to tell the world that you 
died for them?” And the Master is supposed to reply: “I asked Peter, and 
James, and John, and some more of them down there, just to go and make it 
the business of their lives to tell the others. And the others are to tell others 
and the others yet others, and still others beyond, till the last man in the farthest 
reach has heard the story, and has been caught, thrilled and thralled by the 
power of it.” 

But Gabriel looks as if he could see difficulty in the Master’s plan. And he 
says: “Yes, but, Master, suppose, after awhile, Peter forgets. Suppose John 
loses his enthusiasm, and simply doesn’t tell the others. Suppose their successors 
Bey eh with Bek re hace lac haan te, get so busy about things, some of them 
good things—church things, maybe—suppose the 
tell the others, what then?” ; By Y, Bet So ROSY et a he 

And back came that quiet voice of the Lord Jesus. He says: “Gabriel, I 
haven’t made any other plans. I am counting on them.” 


II Lo, I am wits You Aways 


The Effect of an Attempt to Disprove Christ’s Words. A Professor 
Drews, of Carlsruhe, has written a book to show that Christ never existed. A 
society in Germany took him up and organized lectures for him in all the chief 
cities of Germany at the beginning of this year. Professors of the Universities 
and ministers were invited to the lectures, and he had large gatherings. There 
was a good deal of stir connected with this crusade of Professor Drews, and 
it might seem as though unbelief were getting it all its own way. He went to 
Berlin. I was there in May and gathered up the facts on the spot. He gave his 
lectures in Berlin; there was discussion and some opposition; but, while some 
opposed the absurd position that Jesus never lived, they gave up 50 much about 
Jesus that it did not really matter much whether he lived or not. At the same 
time there were believing people, and they said, We must have a demonstration 
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against this. A few days afterward they took the largest hall and announced a 
demonstration. ‘Tens of thousands came, and only a fraction could get into the 
building. ‘There was an overflow meeting, and that place was soon filled, and 
still there were thousands outside. Then the cry arose, Go to the Dom, the great 
Cathedral. Official permission was given and the Dom was filled, and still thou- 
sands could not get in. The keynote of the whole proceeding was not simply 
Jesus had lived, but Jesus lives. People rubbed their eyes in amazement at this 
demonstration of Christian faith in a city supposed to be given over to unbe- 
lief. I believe if the same thing were to be done in our cities today there would 
be very much the same result, notwithstanding all the cry of unbelief. Professor 
James Orr, in Westminster Bible Conference Report. 

Gesta Christi. Loring Brace traces the development of civilization in the 
countries of the West, tells the story of the growth of the modern spirit, shows 
how the nations came to possess the laws and customs and ideas they do, and 
entitles the book “Gesta Christi”—the Doings of Christ. Whatever difference 
there is between our present life and the barbarism of distant ages, it is all due 
to Christ. We write our histories, and we make much of the human instrument. 
We talk of great soldiers like Charlemagne, and Napoleon; of great statesmen 
like Pym and Cavour, and Pitt, and Bismarck; of great thinkers and scientists 
like Bacon, and Newton, and Kant, and Hegel, and Darwin; and we say these 
are the men who by their conquests, and statesmanship, and discoveries have 
made the modern world. But we unduly magnify their importance. The war- 
rior does but change a nation’s boundaries; the statesman does but alter a na- 
tion’s laws; the scientist and the philosopher do but help us to an understanding 
of Nature’s processes. What is really characteristic of an age is its temper, its 
spirit, its point of view! And Christ is the maker of the modern world, because 
he has created its temper, its spirit, its point of view. Trace the development of 
modern civilization back to its source, and you will find it all springs from the 
teaching and example of Jesus. To compare anyone else with him is sheer in- 
sult! It is Jesus who has been the mightiest force in history. It is Jesus who is 
the mightiest force in the world today. In home life, in social relationships, in 
business life, in national life, it is his influence that tells. His words are our 
treasure-house of wisdom; his life is our example; his spirit shapes and moulds 
our thinking and our acting. As one great writer puts it, speaking of our Lord’s 
work and influence, “He has lifted the world off its hinges and turned the cur- 
rent of history.” J. D. Jones, in The Gospel of Grace. 


III Crioruep with Power FRoM on HicH 


The Release of Spiritual Power. Perhaps there is no feature of the last 
hundred years which will be considered in future ages as so remarkable as the 
release of the natural forces pent up in all forms of matter, and their utiliza- 
tion in the service of humanity, which has been achieved during this time. We 
have found out that Nature is not dead, but sleeping; that she hides behind her 
gentle, placid face a perfect whirlwind of pent-up force; that every particle of 
matter is a center of energy; that what we call solid substances are, really, but a 
system of interlocked but fiercely gyrating force-centers. In these days, when 
we can take a photograph through a brick wall, and carry on a conversation 
through miles of mountain or across vast stretches of ocean, there seems little 
else fo expect by way of fresh wonders. And yet, we know that we have scarcely 
tapped the vast storage battery of natural force; and who shall tell what shail 
be in the end thereof? 

All this by way of preamble to a still more wonderful vision. Those men, who 
were about to part from their Master for the last time in visible form, lacked 
insight into the meaning of the Wonderful Life that had been lived in their 
presence; though they had seen him die, and he had risen again from the dead, 
they were not possessed of the key to the mystery of their Master’s Person and 
purpose. So they were told to tarry awhile in the city and spend their time in 
thought and prayer for light on the mystery and perplexity that filled their 
minds. In the first blaze of that sunrise of Pentecost, they were filled with 
enough light to give them great power—a power that swept multitudes into the 
fold of believers, and created the first Church. But it is clear that it was long 
ere they realized the manifold messages of the Gospel which they preached 
with such acceptance. And the means by which they came into the fulness of 
light and power was self-forgetful service—the outpouring of their hearts in 
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love and solicitude over the souls of their fellow-men. The New Testament is 
the record of successive stages in the expansion of the light of the knowledge 
of the love of God shining in the face of Jesus Christ, and in the deepening and 
speeding of the power that slumbered in it. By working for the Gospel and by 
suffering for it, they lived their way into its innermost secret and power; and 
so Christianity became a “light to the Gentiles” and a power that “turned the 
world upside down.” Condensed from a Sermon by &. Griffith-Jones. 

How to Gain the Power. In the worldly life we are efficient in proportion 
as we understand how to avail ourselves of the forces of nature, which are 
really God’s forces. We lift only a light burden whilst we rely on our own 
strength, but enlisting steam in our service we forthwith imitate him who 
weigheth the mountains in scales and the hills in a balance. Propelling a boat 
by an oar means little headway, but hoisting a sail we rival his speed who walks 
on the wings of the wind. The triumphs of modern civilization arise from the 
fact that men understand better how to identify themselves with the power of God. 
The veriest go-cart hitched to a star is a chariot of fire. In prayer we harness 
the Niagara of the spiritual universe, and become a wonder to ourselves and 
to many. Dr. W. L. Watkinson, in The Quiet Hour. 

The Great Dynamic. When I came back from my first tour of the world, 
some of you will remember that I laid great emphasis upon the need of forty 
thousand missionaries to evangelize the world in this generation. When I came 
back from my second journey around the world, a journey which enabled me 
to look at matters more closely and with better perspective, having had a first 
tour as a base line, I laid, I think properly, emphasis upon the need, not so 
much of the forty thousand missionaries as of a great army of sons and daugh- 
ters of China and Japan and India and Africa and Latin America and the island 
world to work as native Christian workers to evangelize their own people. When 
I came back from my last tour in the Far East, I came with an entirely different 
conviction. We still need the missionaries—I do not think so many as I indi- 
cated. We still need the army of native leaders—I do not think so many as I 
once thought. But the emphasis I came back to place was the essential co-opera- 
tion of the Divine Spirit in this enterprise. 

When I was in Moscow I had an illustration brought within the range of my 
own experience which suggests best the lesson I wish to emphasize here. That 
is a city of twenty thousand Russian university students, not to count the school- 
boys and schoolgirls. One is safe in saying that they are as a class practically 
without religion. There was one young Russian girl, a student, who had been 
seized by the saving hand of Jesus Christ and had yielded herself absolutely to 
the sway of his superhuman Spirit; and that young girl, single-handed and 
alone, had for weeks before my arrival gone diligently among the students of 
the different colleges and schools distributing invitations announcing the series 
of lectures which were to be given later. Her spirit at last became contagious, 
and others, even some who were not Christians, were led by that peculiar 
quality that the Holy Spirit always gives to a life, to lend themselves to similar 
works; and when I came to Moscow, where there was no organization whatever, 
no Christian Society, no co-operation of this kind, no missions as we under- 
stand the term, this young girl filled with God crowded the large theatre 
with an average attendance night after night of over a thousand unbelieving 
Russian students, agnostics and Jews. If I ever get time to rewrite the book 
on the Watchword I would say less about statistics—more about dynamics and 
strategy, and especially more about the great dynamic, the Spirit of the living 
God, given absolute right of way in the life even of those of under-average 
ability. Dr. John R. Mott, in an Address at a Student Volunteer Convention. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Every Christian is at least a minor missionary. Christina Rossetti. 

Neate Christ alone can save the world, but Jesus Christ cannot save the world 
alone.’ 

Winning souls is the supreme duty of the Christian. David Hughes. 

The Gospel not only contains the missionary idea, but it is the missionary 
idea and nothing else. Dr. R. F. Horton. 

The Master’s ringing cry is “Go ye;” and the other cry from our blood- 
brothers of the far-away lands is, “You are a long time coming.” S$. D. Gor- 
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Today Christ still walks among men comforting, consoling, strengthening, and 
everybody is compelled, directly or indirectly, to live the life that he lives, to 
conduct the office that he holds, to do the work upon which he is employed, 
based upon the attitude which he takes toward Christ. Emperor William. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


Christ wants us all to be his witnesses. His parting words are for us as well 
as for his disciples. We are not loyal to him if we but worship him and fail to 
work for him. He who gives us our commission will qualify us for our work. 
The promise of the Father is for us. 

Our Prayer: Knights and ladies of the noblest chivalry may we be, Heavenly 
Father; our vow, that of obedience to the living Christ; our pleasure, that of 
carrying out his commands. Grant us the missionary spirit that is tremendously 
in earnest, and the power from on high that will make our zeal effective. It 
may not be ours to carry the Gospel to heathen lands—not every one can be mis- 
sionary or preacher or teacher—yet we each have a duty in connection with the 
great command to go and make disciples of all the nations. Help us to see, our 
Father, the work that belongs to us to do, in class or home or wherever it may 
be. We pray for the success of thy great ambassadors in the home and foreign 
fields, and especially wherever the redeeming love of thy Son is not yet known. 
Hasten the glad day when all shall have heard the good news that our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, died for the sins of the whole world, that he rose again, 
and that he is an ever living, eternal Christ. 

Our Pledge: ‘Trusting in the power of the Holy Spirit for all needed help, I 
promise to do what I can to make at least one person a disciple of Christ during 
the next few weeks. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The Holy Spirit. Is an editor right in his declaration that “It is un- 
deniably true that the Pentecostal power of the Holy Spirit is more commonly 
found in the Church of Christ in heathen lands than in Christian lands”? 
ae The Sunday School as an agency for the extension of the Kingdom of 

od. e 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Questions to look up. Why was it Christ told his disciples, that it was ex- 
pedient for him to go away from them? 2. In what Books is the ascension re- 
corded? 3. What was the place of the ascension? 4. What did Stephen say 
about the ascended Christ? (Acts 7.55, 56.) 5. What is John’s summary of 
Christ’s appearances during the Forty Days? (Jn. 20.19-21, 23.) 6. Who wrote 
the book of the Acts, and what is it about? 7. When was “the promise of the 
Father” fulfilled ? 

Questions to think about. 1. How did the disciples feel at Calvary? 2. At 
Golgotha? 3. On the Day of the Resurrection? 4. After the Ascension? 5. 
Why did the disciples return to Jerusalem with great joy? 6. What are some 
of the memories that cluster around Bethany? 7. What does the Ascension 
teach about the location of Heaven? (Guide, J5, p. 451.) 8. Why is so little 
said in the New Testament about the Ascension? (Guide, p. 452.) 9. To what 
does “the former treatise” refer? 10. To what does “all that Jesus began both to 
do and to teach” refer and what does it indicate as to the power of the Ascended 
Christ? 11. What are the proofs referred to in v. 3? 12. What does “his pas- 
sion” mean? 13. What is the derivation of our word passion? 14. What does 
the disciples’ question in v. 6 mean? 15. When did they finally learn better? 

Memory and Note Book Work. Learn the words in which the joy over 
Christ’s coming into the world is expressed (Lk. 2.9-11) and also the words 
which declare there was joy on his leaving the world (Lk. 24.50-53). 

Write XVIII. The Great Commission. 
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THE ASCENSION 
Golden Text 


He was taken up; and a cloud received him out of their sight. Acts 1.9 


LESSON Luke 24.50-53; Acts 1.1-11 READ Matthew 281-20 COMMIT 
verses 10, II 


Luke 24.50 And he led them out until they were over against Bethany: and he lifted 
up his hands, and blessed them. 5! And it came to pass, while he blessed them, he 
parted from them, and was carried up into heaven. 52 And they worshipped him, 
and returned to Jerusalem with great joy: 53 and were continually in the temple, 
blessing God. 

Acts |.1 The former treatise | made, 0 Theophilus, concerning all that Jesus began 
both to do and to teach, 2 until the day in which he was received up, after that he had 
given commandment through the Holy Spirit unto the apostles whom he had chosen: 
3 to whom he also showed himself alive after his passion by many proofs, appearing 
unto them by the space of forty days, and speaking the things concerning the king- 
dom of God: 4 and, being assembled together with them, he charged them not to de- 
part from Jerusalem, but to wait for the promise of the Father, which, said he, ye 
heard from me: 5 for John indeed baptized with water; but ye shall be baptized in 
the Holy Spirit not many days hence. 

6 They therefore, when they were come together, asked him, saying, Lord, dost 
thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel? 7 And he said unto them, It is not 
for you to know times or seasons, which the Father hath set within his own author- 
ity. 8 But ye shall receive power, when the Holy Spirit is come upon you: and ye 
shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all Jud#a and Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost part of the earth. 9 And when he had said these things, as they were 
looking, he was taken up; and a cloud received him out of their sight. {0 And while 
they were looking stedfastly into heaven as he went, behold two men stood by them 
in white apparel; {1 who also said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye looking into 
heaven? this Jesus, who was received up from you into heaven, shall so come in 
like manner as ye beheld him going into heaven. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


50-53. They worshipped him. There was no longer any doubt in their minds 
about the Deity of Jesus—Returned with great joy. Because they knew that 
they had not lost their Lord, that his promise was true, he would be with them 
always.—And were continually in the temple blessing God. ‘There were stated 
hours for worship, and at these hours they were there, 

Acts 1.1. The former treatise. The Gospel of Luke. The Greek words 
mp@rov Nbyor mean literally the first word. Compare the Introduction to the 
Gospel of Luke, 1.1-4—J. Luke the Evangelist—O Theophilus. Most excel- 
lent Theophilus, L&. 1.3. Because the title “most excellent” (a phrase corres- 
ponding, perhaps, to the English phrase “your Excellency”) belonged to Romans 
of high rank, it is inferred that he was a citizen of Rome, but nothing is 
known about him.—4ll that Jesus began both to do and to teach. The Gospel 
of Luke records the beginning of Christ’s work, the part that he carried on on 
earth; the Acts records the accomplishment of the work of the Ascended Christ 
through his disciples. 

2-3. Until the day in which he was received up. Last three verses of Luke 
—After that he had given commandment through the Holy Spirit. Mt. 28.10, 
20; Mk. 16.15-18; Lk. 24.49; Jn. 20.21-23; 21.15-17—After his passion. His 
suffering in Gethsemane and on the cross. Our word passion comes from the 
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ee Passio, suffering —By the space of forty days. At intervals during forty 
ays. 

4-5. To wait for the promise of the Father. The promised gift of the Holy 
Spirit which was to be given at Pentecost: Lk. 24.49; Jn. 15.26—John. John 
the Baptist—Baptized with water. See Lk. 3.16; Jn. 3.5—Not many days hence. 
Ten days intervened between the Ascension and the baptism in the Holy Spirit 
on Pentecost. 

6. Dost thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel? Once more they 
ask the old question. “It needed the Pentecostal outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
to teach the Apostles that the Christ’s Kingdom is not of this world.” 

8. Ye shall be my witnesses. The whole Book of the Acts is a record of 
the fulfillment of this commission—In Jerusalem. ‘Their work there is told in 
chapters 1-6.—IJn all Judea. As used here, Judea means Palestine without Sa- 
maria——And Samaria. A revocation of the temporary limitation to the Jews. 
The work in Judea and Samaria is told in chapters 8-11.18—Unto the utter- 
most part of the earth. Represented by Rome, the capital of the Empire, the 
place where, as Irenzus said, “All meet from every quarter.” ‘The record is 
given in II.19-28.30. 

. A cloud received him out of their sight. Chrysostom calls it “the royal 
chariot.” See John 6.62. “The visible and corporeal Ascension does not nec 
essarily imply that Heaven is a place situated above the clouds. The object of 
the Ascension was not to indicate where or what Heaven is, but to assure the 
Apostles by an unmistakable sign that Jesus had entered it” (One Volume 
Commentary). 

10-11. Two men in white apparel. This is the usual way in which angels are 
described, white being the emblem of heavenly purity. See John 20.12—Why 
stand ye looking into heaven? Such idle gazing is fruitless—IJn like manner. 
His going was a disappearing, a withdrawal from sight: his coming is an ap- 
pearing, a manifesting of himself. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


51. And it came to pass. Once a human being, the best and completest of 
al! human beings that has ever lived, the human being whose humanity was 
perfect by its very union with Divinity, has gone, still human, out of the 
sight of men—gone, evidently, all alive. We cannot trace his course. The 
cloud received him. But yet we know that somewhere out beyond the limits 
of our little earth that true humanity of his has found a home. Still we may 
long to know a great deal more; but, knowing that, do we not know much? 
Humanity can live beyond the earth, can keep broad, live relations with the 
universe. The man who goes today, then, still goes into the dark, but the dark- 
ness into which he goes is pierced now by a path of light, and at its heart 
there is a home of light to which he goes. For his humanity has claimed its 
place in the great universe. The humanity of Jesus has gone before and makes 
the unknown not unfamiliar. Around our thought of it, our thoughts of the 
men we have seen die, our thoughts of our own coming deaths, can gather into 
confidence and calmness. Phillips Brooks. 

6. Lord, dost thou at this time restore the Kingdom to Israel? ‘They never 
could get away from this little “kingdom” any more than Christ could detach 
himself from his great royalty. They were all thinking about “kingdoms,' 
but the kingdom of the one was a little, vanishing splendor, the kingdom of 
the other was the whole universe and purpose of God. So we often find our- 
selves talking Christian language without the full Christian meaning. Some- 
times, indeed, the terms we use are identical with the terms Jesus Christ used, 
and yet, though the terms are identical, the meanings are separated by the 
diameter of infinity. Joseph Parker, in Apostolic Life as Revealed in the Acts. 

7. It is not for you to know times or seasons, which the Father hath set 
within his own authority. 


O God, I pray thee for the childlike heart, 

That can enjoy—all vexing things apart— 

The beauties thou in heaven and earth doth show, 

Nor fret myself with things I do not know. M. D. Babcock. 
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8. Unto the uttermost part of the earth. 


Jesus shall reign. wher’er the sun 

Doth his successive journeys run, 

His Kingdom stretch from shore to shore 

Till suns shall rise and set no more. Jsaac Watts. 


11. This Jesus shall so come in like manner—Some one may say, “Doesn’t 
the belief in the Lord’s second coming make you a bit of a fanatic?” In 
answer, permit me to say that holding to anything will make you a fanatic if 
you press it out of proportion. A friend of mine, a great preacher in Boston, 
lived out of the city in the summer-time. He used to go away to Boston early 
in the morning, and he would say to his little children, “I am coming home 
on the five o’clock train. I want you to meet me.’ While he was gone in 
the city, the children would play—as children will—and their frocks would 
become soiled, and their faces, too, but whenever they knew their father was 
coming they would hurriedly clean up and hasten to meet him. One day my 
friend, as he Ieft his home, said, “Children, I am going to the city. I do not 
know when I shall be coming home, whether it will be at ten o’clock or at 
noon. I may not be back until six o’clock, or I may not come until to-morrow. 
You watch for me.” And he told me that he did not come back for a week. 
But the children met every train, looking for him; and this kept them clean 
for a week. I think this Hope of Jesus’ return will change one’s living. If 
1 believe that Jesus is coming soon I will not be unscrupulous in my dealing 
with men. I will not be sinful. I will not be unclean. I will not be faithless. 
Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, in Revival Sermons. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


Acts 1.2. The apostles whom he had chosen. The Greek word for apostle is 
derived from a verb and a preposition meaning to send away. An apostle is 
one sent, a messenger. This was a name already given at this time to synagogue 
officials who were sent to other synagogues on any important mission. 

Acts 1.3. He showed himself alive after his passion by many proofs. At this 
time there were four conceptions of the future; first, absorption into God; 
second, transmigration of souls, or living in another body; third, living in one’s 
own body embalmed for the purpose, or gathered from the four winds of 
heaven by a miracle at the resurrection, at the last day; and fourth, life in a 
disembodied state in a shadowy underworld. Out of the resurrection of 
Christ there grew a fifth conception respecting the future life; a strong belief 
in the personal resurrection and the personal, immortal life of the dead, based 
upon and inspired by faith in the fact that Jesus Christ had died and had arisen 
again from the dead. Dr. Lyman Abbott, in The Life and Letters of Paul. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. What parable did Jesus tell his disciples because they 
supposed that the Kingdom of God was immediately to appear? What parables 
are about the coming again of the Son of man? What is the inference from 
these peieblsy concerning the ea of that ees What is their lesson con- 
cerning how we are to await his coming? To whom did Luke i i 
Gospel? What do we know about him? . ear 

The Accounts of the Ascension. Tarry ye in the city, until ye be clothed 
with power from on high. These last words of Jesus to his faithful disciples 
Luke immediately follows with a brief account of the ascension, the first para- 
graph of our lesson. Mark’s record of the ascension is even briefer: So then 
the Lord Jesus, after he had spoken unto them, was received up into heaven 
and sat down at the right hand of God. Matthew and John have no record of 
the event. But Luke supplements his accounts in the Gospel by another in 
his “second treatise,” the Book of the Acts, which is included in our lesson 
Following the brief introduction to his Book, which summarizes Christ’s ap- 
pearance after the resurrection and his final charge to his disciples, in verses 
6-11 further details of the ascension scene are given. , 

Why so Little is said about the Ascension. At first thought it seems 
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strange that so little is said in the New Testament about the stupendous fact 
of the ascension. Yet a little reflection shows us that it is not strange, after 
all. For in the first place, the Resurrection was the amazing wonder to the dis- 
ciples; that fact grasped, the Ascension, marvelous as it was, followed naturally 
and necessarily. And in the second place their later references to the Resur- 
rection really include the Ascension. ‘They preached a risen and an ascended 
Christ. Seek the things which are above, where Christ is, seated at the right 
hand of God, admonishes Paul. In the Epistles and the Apocalypse it is the 
risen, ascended, glorified Christ that we see. 
he Time and Place of the Ascension. ‘The scene of the Ascension was 

the Mount of Olives facing Bethany, and the time, May 18. The “Church of 
the Ascension” now occupies the traditional site. 

The Lesson Outline. I. Farewell, Lk. 24.50-53. II. Introduction to the 
Acts, Acts 1.1-5. III. The Question about the Kingdom and its Answer, Acts 
1.6-8. IV. The Ascension, Acts I.9-II. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS 


The time came when Jesus Christ said Goodby to his disciples. Goodby is 
a beautiful word, for it means God be with you. Describe the scene on the 
Mount of Olives, and show Hoffmann’s picture of the Ascension, Perry 798D. 
Ask what it was that Christ asked his disciples to do just before he left them, 
and briefly review the lesson thought of last week. Christ’s last goodby on 
earth was words of love and blessing. He was leaving his disciples, going 
away where they could not see him, for a cloud received him out of their 
sight, but he had promised that he would never leave their hearts. Recall his 
words, Lo I am with you always even unto the end of the world. Tell your 
pupils how the little Zulu boy in Africa learned this beautiful truth. He had 
listened to a missionary, and this is what he told a lady that the missionary 
said: “There was a wonderful Man, and the people were very unkind to 
him, and he died and became alive again, and then went up to heaven; but he 
came down again, and was like a little child in peoples’ hearts.” “And what 
did you do?” the lady asked. The little black boy, with shining face, said: “TI 
opened my heart, and let the little Babe Christ come in, and he came in and 
my heart closed over him, and he is inside.” That is what Jesus Christ wants 
us to do, when he said, “Lo, I am with you always.” It is his birthday that we 
remember next Friday. What day do we call it? Why is Christmas such a 
happy day? Tell the story of the Shepherds and the light and the angel’s 
words. Christmas is a time for gifts. The best gift that you can make to 
Christ is to do as the little Zulu lad did, let the little Babe Christ come into 
your hearts, and keep him there. Then you will try to do always the things 
that will please him. Jesus Christ was born a little Babe in Bethlehem, and 
grew to be the wonderful Man about whom we have heard all this year, who 
did so many kind things, and said all the beautiful, helpful words which teach 
us how we must live, and who died on the cross for us, who arose from the 
dead, then went up to heaven, and who is with us always. 

Let your pupils recite this prayer, which you asked them to learn:— 


“For the Baby once cradled in Bethlehem town; 
For the wonderful song and the wonderful light, 
For the message of joy that the angels brought down, 
For the gift of thy Son to all people that night, 
We thank thee, our Heavenly Father.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNING THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. In the region near the North Cape, at the close of 
the long winter night, the people assemble to catch the first gleam of the re- 
turning sun. As soon as it is seen, from one group to another over the coun- 
try goes the joyous exclamation, “Behold the sun! Behold the sun!” 

When the Saviour was crucified on Calvary and when he rested in the tomb, 
then was the long night of darkness and gloom for his followers. How could 
there ever again be for them gladness and rejoicing? But when he, the 
Ever-Living One, returned, and when a cloud received him out of their sight, 
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they gave way to joyous praise. “Behold, the Sun of Righteousness with heal- 
ing in his wings!” ; 

For Older Pupils. “The critical point in a story is the conclusion. It must 
keep up the interest to the end and close at the highest point, or it breaks down 
and fails. How shall this Life, that opened with angel minstrelsy in the skies 
and was attended with many wonderful works and has just emerged from the 
tomb and been crowned with the wonder and glory of the resurrection, be 
brought to an appropriate conclusion? What poet or painter would dare at- 
tempt the task? But give the pen to one of these humble followers of Jesus, 
and he will write a conclusion that is the fitting climax of the whole story, 
and that, viewed simply as a piece of literature and work of art, is one of the 
most beautiful things in all the books of the world. How simple and natural 
it is, how free from all art and effort, affectation and self-consciousness.” 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Tue Exarten Curist 


He was Taken Up. One might ask, whither did our Lord go when he took 
his departure from this earthly scene? It would be a very childish notion to 
say that he went up and up, far above the most distant star. We all know, 
today, that there is neither up nor down in this visible universe. If we were 
transported to the moon, we would see the earth shining over our heads. We 
sometimes speak of Heaven as “up;” somewhere beyond the stars, as though 
if we went up far enough, we should come to it. But this is merely a con- 
ventional form of speech. It has the same significance as to say the sun rises. 
The sun, in reality, never rises. The Heaven is neither up somewhere nor 
down somewhere. In the ascension of Christ we are told that he was taken up; 
but this is only an accommodation of language. It is not an accurate form of 
expression, no more than to say that the sun rises. What was the ascension 
in reality? It was Christ passing from the seen world to the unseen world. 
George H. Ide. 

A Cloud Received him out of their Sight. We picture Christ coming from 
far, down through the ranks of angels, down from the battlements of Heaven; 
far, far beyond the sun we picture him leaving the eternal seat and “coming 
down” to save the world. Then we picture Christ’s departure. Back by the 
way he came, beyond the sun again, once more through the shining hosts, un- 
til he takes his everlasting seat at the throne of God. There is truth in such 
pictures. But have we not caught more of the spirit of the Incarnation if we 
think of it, not as the bringing to us of a God who had been far away, but as 
the showing to us of a God who had been hidden? It is as if the cloud parted 
and the tired and thirsty traveler saw by his side a brook of clear, sweet water, 
running along by the road he traveled. Then the cloud closed again, but the 
traveler who had once seen the brook could never be faint with thirst again. 
He must always know where to find it and drink of it. Christ was not a God 
coming out of absence. He was the ever-present God, revealing how near he 
always was. Phillips Brooks. 

The Reason for the Ascension. Having died and risen from the dead, be- 
cause it was not possible that he should be holden of death, it was not pos- 
sible that Christ should suffer death a second time. Nor was it possible that 
he should live on among men forever, his home a Mecca for those pilgrims 
who could visit it, faith in him as their Redeemer based on the fact that they 
had seen him with their own eyes, instead of their attaining to the spiritual 
blessedness of those who have not seen and yet have believed. It was neces- 
sary that his ministry should be changed from a visible to an invisible one, 
from Palestine to the whole earth, for had he not said, “TI, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all, men unto me”? And so Jesus disappeared from sight; a cloud re- 
ceived him. Mysterious as was his birth, wonderous as was his life, even so 
marvelous was his ascension. 


II Mrsstonary Toric: YE SHALL BE My WYtNEssEs 


The Largest Instance of Faith in the World. These men who for a few 
months had walked with him and learned of him—by these his work and word 
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were to be preserved and extended till every man should hear of him. They 
knew him, and they were ready to do anything at his bidding. He knew them 
and he trusted all to them. I think this is the largest instance of faith in the 
history of the world. If they failed him, his cause was at an end. ‘The cross 
would be the headstone at its grave. He knew they would not fail him, for 
his love held their hearts. I think of Nelson’s signal as the battle of Trafalgar 
was to begin—‘England confides that every man will do his duty.” “I have 
no signal for confides,” the officer said. “May I not say expects?” Nelson 
consented, but his own word was the better, with more heart in it, “England 
confides.” The words express as well as words can, fittingly, beautifully, the 
thought of Christ when his hour had come. He confided that every man 
would do his duty. Every man did. It is a testimony to them, but even more 
to him. It was well written by one who joined them, “The greatest is ‘love.” 
Dr. Alexander McKensie, in The Divine Force in the Life of the World. 


Are We Doing Our Duty? A thousand millions of suffering and sinning 
men, women, and children, for whom Jesus Christ died, are now, 1900 years 
since he came, in utter igno- 
rance of the Savior, who is 
theirs as much as ours. If it 
was necessary for Christ to 
die for us and tell us how to 
get back to our Father, from 
whom we have strayed, is it 
not equally necessary for the 
whole world to have that 
message? If it is necessary 
for us to have the message 
of resurrection and life, is it 
not equally necessary for 
them? 

Though Jesus Christ has made adequate provision for all, the communication 
of that good news is dependent on the voluntary acts of his followers. Alas, 
how greatly disappointed must he be in the response we are making! None 
is too strong to consecrate life and money and all to this great cause. Who 
sent Chalmers to the South Seas? His call came when he was a little lad in 
his Scotch Sunday School. The missionaries we need are best obtained in the 
early days, when the call comes to eager, plastic hearts! Let us rise up, an 
exceeding great army, to go forth and conquer the world; and let us not allow 
this generation to pass without having heard, each in his own language, the 
wonderful works of God. Condensed from a Sermon, by Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


The Ultimate Object of Witness Bearing. The divine purpose contem- 
plates the evangelization of all peoples in pagan lands and the complete Chris- 
tianization of the race. Draw the line clearly for a few moments between 
evangelization and Christianization. As soon as every man, woman, and child 
on earth hears the gospel, learns the good news, “For God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten son, that whosoever believeth on him should 
not perish but have eternal life,” the human race has been evangelized. When 
every human being accepts Christ as Savior and Lord, and when the inner 
spirit and the outward conduct of each are transformed by Christ, then the 
Christianization of the race will be accomplished. Bishop J. W. Bashford, in 
God’s Missionary Plan for the World. 


A Practical Way in which to Help. An American physician from the 
Margaret Williamson Hospital at Shanghai was waiting recently at the station 
for the train from Hangchow. As she was pacing the platform she noticed 
two Chinese lads were gazing curiously at her. She wished she could talk to 
them, but she could not speak Chinese well enough. Like an inspiration came 
the thought of some picture-cards which were in her hand-bag, left over from 
Sunday School the day before. “I told the stories in as good Chinese as I 
could command,” she writes, and was surprised that they seemed to understand 
so much. I invited them to come to Sunday School to learn more about Jesus, 
and continued my walk. When I turned to come back, there was a man leaning 
over the boys and as I passed they were explaining the pictures. Soon an- 
other joined the group, and then another. A wonderful opportunity came as 
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I told them why I had left my own native land. For most of my listeners this 
was the first time the old, old story had been told. To them it was new and 
wonderful.” 

You would be surprised could you know how useful such picture cards are 
in missionary work everywhere. Not only picture-cards, but picture-rolls, maps 
of Bible lands, special day programs, and song books are needed. There is a 
call for used copies of this Teacher's Guide. In this very practical way of 
helping on the work of foreign missionaries every Sunday School class should 
have a share. Write to Rev. S. D. Price, 1416 Mallers Building, Chicago, Ill, 
for detailed information in regard to the work and for the addresses of mis- 
sionaries who wish such material. State your denomination. 

The Enterprise is too Vast for Trivial Mood. God is calling us to leave 
our littleness as regards foreign missions. We are past the period of romance; 
we have come to the period of statesmanship. We are past the period when 
the art of battle tactics was the most important thing; we have come to the 
period when the science of campaign strategy is the most important thing. It 
is a time for great thoughts and great plans, for great devisings and great 
sacrifices. It is a time when we must go forth and say to every individual 
Christian: ‘You are called and saved not for your own sake merely, not for 
your town and congregation’s sake, not for your country and denomination’s 
sake: you are called and saved for the world’s sake, that you may take your 
place in the great plan of God for bringing humanity home to him.” R. C 
Gillie, in a Recent Sermon. 


III Curist suHarr Rricn For Ever AND EvER 


What the Ascension Proclaims. The resurrection of Christ proclaims that 
he is not dead, but alive. The ascension proclaims that he not only lives, but 
reigns. “He sat down at the right hand of God,” says the sacred writer. Now, 
the “right hand of God” always means in the Scriptures the omnipotent energy 
of God, and to sit down at the right hand of God means to be clothed with all 
the energy and power of omnipotence. Jesus sat down at the right hand of 
God. He ascended that he might reign. “Jesus sat down at the right hand of 
God,” and his disciples went everywhere. Christ in the place of power—in- 
domitable courage in the hearts of his disciples; Christ on the throne—and 
twelve poor men, with an audacity that was magnificent and sublime, went 
forth to conquer an unbelieving and hostile world. Dr. J. D. Jones, in The 
Gospel of Grace. 

The Reign that will make a New World. I was going across the Atlantic 
once, and late one night I noticed a lonely figure standing apart. He was a 
great and famous American citizen. We got to talking about the social condi- 
tions in your great cities. He described the poverty and sadness of modern 
life in some of the cities of America, and I said to him, “I thought you were 
living in the van of all these things, and showing us how to escape from the 
old evils.” “No,” he said, “there is only one thing that will ever cure Amer- 
ica.” “What is that?” “Empire.” “Empire?” I said, “I never yet heard an 
American say a word like that before.” “Yes,” he said, very quietly. “Well, 
have you got an emperor?” “Yes, I have, and he is coming very soon. His 
name is Jesus Christ.” John Kelman. 

The Famous Apostrophe of John Owen. Blessed Jesus! we can add 
nothing to thee, nothing to thy glory; but it is a joy of heart to us that thou 
art what thou art, that thou art so gloriously exalted at the right hand of God. 
And we do long more fully and clearly to behold that glory according to thy 
prayer and promise. 

As we Enter the Opening Year. 


Shall we dwell with the King for his work, 
As we enter the opening year? 
Perhaps, ere it passes, the King 
In glory himself shall appear. 
And then in some closer embrace, 
And then in some nobler employ, 
We shall dwell with the King for his work 
In endless, ineffable joy. A. B. Simpson. 
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SENTENCE SERMONS 


To you the Master shall be nigh, 
For you he has been raised on high. Goethe. 


We cannot believe in Christ for ourselves, without believing in him for the 
world. Phillips Brooks. 

Ye are my friends, if ye do the things which I command you. John 15.14. 

If Christianity was born into the world with the birth of its Founder, it only 
became the possession of the world when the life of that Founder, withdrawn 
from outward sight, became a Spiritual Power within it. George Matheson. 

We have no outside, distant, occasional Saviour, as the disciples had long ago, 
but his Spirit, his other Self, to abide with us, today, tomorrow, forever. Malt- 
bie D. Babcock. 

Forward, March—no rest, no tarrying until the last man has at least seen the 
glory of the face of Christ, and heard the infinite music of his message of 
peace. G. Campbell Morgan. 


THE LESSON’S MEANINGS FOR US 


Once a year, the Jewish High Priest passed through the veil of the temple 
and entered the Holy of Holies, there to make atonement for the sins of the 
people. Our Great High Priest has passed through the starry veil of heaven, 
and sits at the right hand of God, there to make constant intercession for us. 

The apostles were gently rebuked for standing and gazing idly up to heaven. 
They had received the Lord’s command to be his witnesses, and their immedi- 
ate duty was to return to Jerusalem as he had ordered, there to await the fulfil- 
ment of his promise of power to carry out that command. No follower of 
Christ may linger forever in passive contemplation. There is work for all to 
do. Christ’s command rings out clear and distinct to all, “Go ye.” 

“The granary must be filled before the poor are fed; knowledge must be 
gained before knowledge is given,” is a wise reflection of the Greek philosopher 
Plato. Unless we know Christ we can not be his witnesses anywhere. 

Our Prayer: Jesus Christ our Lord, who art exalted to the right hand ot 
God, hear our prayer. May the sense of real intimate companionship with thee 
which we have gained during this year never leave us. Grant us a still closer 
walk with thee through the coming years that may be ours here on earth, that 
our lives and our words may witness to thy saving power, O Jesus our King 
and our Redeemer. Show us our work for thee in thy kingdom, and make us 
eager to do our part toward hastening the coming of that glad day when every 
child in every land shall know and love thee, when all peoples, near and far, 
even unto the uttermost part of the earth, shall know thee as their Saviour. 
And in God’s own good time, may we hear the glad words, “Enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” ‘ 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 
_1. The lasting power of early conceptions—illustrated in the apostles’ ques- 
ae Witnessing today. 
WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Write XIX. The Ascension. 
See suggestions at the end of page 120. 
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REVIEW: Jesus the World’s Saviour and King. 
Golden Text 


Far be it from me to glory, save in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. Gal. 6.14 


READ Second Corinthians 5.14-21 
A REVIEW FOR THE WHOLE SCHOOL 
Have this diagram put upon the blackboard beforehand. After the leader 


has called for the title and Golden Text of the first lesson, and has written 
its outline given below upon another part of the board, let the one appointed 


FAR-BE-I1T- FROM - ME -TO- GLORY 


rucified \roerdied 


ISAVE -IN- THE:CROSS ‘OF-OUR-LORD - JESUS:CHRIST"E 


to review the first lesson take three minutes in asking apt questions about it, 
telling a story that illustrates the lesson thought, singing a song whose words 
apply to the lesson, describing a scene by a vivid word picture, or showing 
and describing a large picture that illustrates it. Review each lesson in this way. 


L esus pee of a Cre ; 4 ae 
i erfidy and the anhedrin’s reachery 
ewish eliverance elebrated 
Il. J esus’ D eath C ommemorated 


, orrow and isobedient 
III. Jesus S cpoleeuae The Dee 


astardly elentless 
IV. D eed Rese 


: almly silent ondemned and 
V. Christ Gine Divinity ruelly treated 


VI. Christ’s bee See PeYG RE 
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AN ORAL REVIEW BY MEANS OF ALLUSIONS 


Read a quotation to your class and let all pupils who recognize the allusion, 
signify this. Then recall the lesson by a few questions. 


He who goes about mourning and saying, “It is too bad, but I can do nothing 
to remedy it’”—he is a Pilate—Beecher. 


The Hand that he reaches out to me 
Has a scar in the palm; 
’Tis a heart that was broken on Calvary 
Teaches mine to be calm. Anna Burnham Bryant. 


“Benedict Arnold became the Judas of American history because he sold his 
country to the enemy.” 


Though we are young and simple, 
In praise we may be bold; 
The children in the temple 
He heard in days of old. E. P. Hood. 


To you young people the Son of Man will certainly come. Do not manu- 
facture experiences. Do not pay too much regard to those who shout to you, 
“Lo, here is Christ!” or “Lo, he is there!” but be so expectant of him always, 
keep so in the pure way of his commandments, pray so earnestly for him to 
come, that when he does come you will know it. Phillips Brooks. 

Your memory of a festive hour will be sweet or bitter according to the com- 
panionship. It will depend on the amount of self-sacrifice in the one by your 
side. It will rest on the presence or absence, in either sex, of the spirit of 
Mary, on whether you have fallen into the vicinity of those who have received 
you, felt with you, sympathized with you, entered into your thought. All this 
on their part demands sacrifice. George Matheson. 


“One shall resent the hope so long deferred 

Of thrones and kingdoms waiting on thy word; 

Grown cold of heart to mark and grudge the sweet 

Outpouring of love’s ointment on thy feet, 

Grown dark of soul, though thou, the Light, be nigh, 
Wordyismentn: 


Jesus looked upon his teaching as a revelation, upon his deeds as a revelation, 
and upon himself as a revelation. These cannot be torn apart without violence. 
It would be like tearing the seamless robe. Bishop McDowell. 


They worshipped him! They worshipped him! 
Their risen Lord in glory; 

And then with joy they all went forth 
To tell his wondrous story. D. W. Whittle, 
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Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds or memorize another Gol- 
gotha. Shakespeare. 

Here is a great, needy world about us, and when we confessed Christ, it 
was with the expectation of making him known to others; of remedying some 
of the sorrow and sin of wretched humanity, and we have been like the dis- 
ciples in the garden, fast asleep while the Master struggled alone. And when 
awakened by some sudden alarm of conscience, we uttered only a few feeble 
regrets, and then went to sleep again. Dr. J. Ross Stevenson. 


Follow Light and do the Right, for man can half control his doom, 
Till you find the deathless angel seated in the vacant tomb. Tennyson. 


A REVIEW OF JESUS’ WORDS 


Write these beginnings of sentences upon your blackboard, one below the 
other, and let your pupils write the full sayings on paper. 

Or repeat the first few words as given here and have the sentences com- 
pleted orally. 

Another good plan is to write the entire sayings on separate slips of paper 
and let your pupils write the circumstances which led Jesus to utter each one. 


1. Let her alone . . . 2° For ye have the poor . . . 3. Wheresoever 
the gospel shall be preached . . . 4. Verily I say unto you, One .. . 
5. For the Son of man goeth . . . 6. This is my blood - &) 2) 7. Take 
yeeus ‘<5 8 My soultis @:) 20. Pather allethines sea etm ated 
andi. ss) Bl. Lamivandsvyeishall’scey aa sae aie erore tae cock mae 
13..My=sGod, my < 95%) -14.-All. authority) sees Goes yemtbeceroce 
Pero TO, Lo) [name us, io $16) Itcissnoteionsyotuees..6 oie cesnal 

emmy on a le 


A REVIEW FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Before class time have the pictures on the next page copied upon your black- 
board, or, failing one, upon a piece of cardboard large enough to be easily seen 
by all in the class. Each circle should be covered by a piece of paper attached 
at the top by paste, so that it can be quickly removed. Tear off one paper at 
a time, and question your pupils about the lesson which the picture recalls. 

If you have followed each week the suggestion given on p. 18, your pupils 
will enjoy the familiar pictures and the review talks all the more. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


One day Jesus 

Was honored in a beautiful way; who honored him, and what did she do? 
Was eating with all his disciples; what surprising thing did he tell them? 
What did the disciples say? Went into the Garden of Gethsemane to pray; 
what did he ask three of his disciples to do; what did they do; why? Was 
met by men with swords and staves; what did they do to him? Was taken to 
a palace at night; what was done to him there? Was questioned by Pilate; 
what did Pilate say about him? Was crucified; what was written over his 
cross? Was raised from the dead; what did he teil his disciples to do? As- 
cended into Heaven; where did he say he would be? 

j lee: a it an 

esus said about a loving deed of a woman?, Jesus said abo i 
deed of a man? Jesus said about doing his Patho will? Teer tetas 
watching and praying? Judas said about Jesus? Pilate said about Jesus? An 
angel said about Jesus? Jesus said about telling others about him? Jesus 
said about being with us? 

What can you tell about 

The way the disciples found a room in which to eat the Passover? A won- 
derful prayer in a garden? A false kiss? The way in which Jesus bore false 
charges? The way a cock told Peter something? How a man washed his 
hands before a crowd and what it meant to them? Who it was that put Jesus 
to death? How Jesus was buried? What three women learned when they 


eu to the tomb? What the Risen Christ said to his disciples before he left 
em? 
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For Younger Pupils. What was it that a woman did which Judas thought 
was wasteful? What was her object in doing it? How did Jesus regard it? 
What did Jesus say about it? ; ; 

Where was Jesus when he told his disciples that one of them was to betray 
him? Who was the betrayer? Why did he betray him? What did he receive 
for doing it? From whom? Why did they give this to him? When did he 
offer to give this back again? What did he say he had done? What did they 
then say to him? What did Judas then do? Why? ; 

What feast did Jesus keep the last night on earth? Where did he keep it? 
Who were with him? What rite did he afterwards inaugurate? What direc- 
tion did he give in regard to its future observance? Of what is it a memorial? 

To what garden did he go after the feast? What three disciples did he ask 
to watch with him? What did he then do? For what did he pray? How 
many times did he pray this? What was his last prayer? What did he say to 
his faithless disciples? While he was talking with them who came? What did 
Judas do? What did Jesus say to him? What did the officers do to Jesus? 

To whom was Jesus taken from Gethsemane? Why did the chief priests 
seek false witnesses against him? What did two finally say that Jesus said? 
What had Jesus said and what had he meant? What did the high priest ask 
Jesus? What was Jesus’ answer? Of what did they say he was guilty? 

Where was Peter meanwhile? What question led him to deny his Lord? 
How many times did he deny him? Then what happened? What effect did 
this have upon Peter? 

To whom was Jesus next taken? What did Pilate wish to do with him? 
What did he tell the people that he thought about him? What did the people 
demand? Who persuaded them to do this? What did Pilate do and what did 
the act mean? What did the people answer? ‘Then what did Pilate do? 

Where was Jesus crucified? What was written over the cross? Who were 
crucified with him? What did the people do during the crucifixion? What did 
the soldiers do? What did the thieves do? What did the women do? 

Where was Christ buried? Who owned the tomb? What was placed before 
the door? Why was a guard set to watch the tomb? 

Who first came to the tomb on Sunday morning? For what purpose did 
they come? What thought troubled them on their way? What did they find 
had taken place? What did they see? What words did they hear? What did 
they do? What did the guard do? What did the Sanhedrin tell them? 

To whom did the Risen Lord appear? What commission did he give the 
disciples in Galileé? What comforting promise did he make them? What did 
he explain to them? For what did he bid them wait? 

During how many days did the Risen Lord appear at intervals to his dis- 
ciples? Where was the final meeting? What was the final promise? What 
was his final charge? What was the manner of his departure? What was the 
effect upon the disciples? 


For Older Pupils. 1. What were some of the reasons for Jesus’ agony in 
the Garden? 2. What does this mean: “It pleased Jehovah to bruise him” ? 

3. What was the difference between Judas’ sorrow for what he had done and 
Peter’s sorrow for what he had said? 4. What is the difference between re- 
morse and repentance? 

5s. What reason for having Jesus put to death did the Sanhedrin give at 
their so-called trial? 6. What reasons did they give to Pilate? 7. By what 
gt Aaa 4 eam ate actuated i this? 

: hy did Pilate want to release Jesus? 9. Why did Pilate’s wi 

him freed? 10. Why did Pilate scourge him? a Why did he bee eens 
before the people? 12. Why did he crucify him? 13. What title did he erect 
over Re and ee fie Be do ee 

14. what were all the disciples guilty? 15. What was the i i 
of Judas? 16. By what motive was he actuated? 17. Of what eee 
aullih ade: Why, did he do this? . 

10. nat charges can you make against the Sanhedrin? 20. i i- 
late? 21. Against the Gelder? 22. Against the people? peel 

23. How many people during Passion Weck can be commended, and why? 
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24, To how many did Christ appear after his resurrection, and how did 
each receive the astonishing fact that he was alive? 
25. Why did he not remain on earth visible to all forever? 


I. Of whom did Jesus say, “She hath done what she could,” and what did 
he mean? 

2. When did Jesus say, “The poor ye have always with you,” and what did 
his remark mean in the connection in which he used it? 

3. On what occasion did Jesus say, “Take ye; this is my body,” and what 
did he mean? 

4. What did he mean by saying, “This is my blood of the covenant, which 
is poured out for many’? 

ne es did the disciples question, “Is it 1?” and what did their question 
mean: 

6. Of whom did Jesus say, “Good were it for that man if he had never 
been born”? 

7. What did Jesus mean when he prayed, “Abba, Father, all things are pos- 
sible unto thee; remove this cup from me”? 

8.. What did he mean when he prayed, “Howbeit, not what I will, but what 
thou wilt”? 

9. ees did he mean when he said, “Friend, do that for which thou art 
come”? 

10. What did Judas mean when he said, “I have betrayed innocent blood” ? 

11. What question of Pilate’s did Jesus answer with “Thou sayest,” and 
what did he mean thereby? 

12. What cry to his Father did Jesus utter on the cross and what did it 
mean? 

13. What two promises did he make after his resurrection and what does 
each mean? 

14. What two charges did he give and how have his followers carried them 
out? 


1. What did the Passover commemorate? 2. What rite did Jesus institute 
which takes the place of the Passover feast? 3. Why do we now celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper? 

4. What does Easter commemorate? 5. How is the date fixed? 6. How 
do you keep the Day? 

Name the events on each day of Passion Week. 
Give the sayings from the cross. 

Give the appearances of the Risen Lord. 
Describe the Ascension scene. 


Lal 
nel ieee | 


What was Judas’ final testimony in regard to his Lord? 

What was Pilate’s testimony in regard to Jesus? 

What was Pilate’s wife’s decision regarding him? 

What was the centurion’s decision regarding him? 

What claims has Jesus made for himself? 

What evidences of his humanity have this quarter’s lessons shown? 
What evidences of his Divinity have they shown? 

What is the meaning to the world of his death? 

What is the meaning to the world of his resurrection? 

What is the meaning to the world of his ascension? 


SO ONO AY DH 


Loma 


1. In the Bantu Bible there is an account of “the Feast of Memories, or the 
Table of Tears”: what is the English equivalent? 

2. Give Whittier’s poem with the refrain “Thy will be Done.” (Guide, 
m5) 
¢ nt Give Browning’s words about forsaking Christ which he puts in the 
mouth of John, the beloved disciple. (Guide, p. 408.) 

4. How does Dante express his estimation of the baseness of Judas’ be- 
trayal of his Lord? (Guide, p. 387.) 

5. What does Longfellow say about Peter’s fall? (Guide, p. 412.) 
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6. Give Christina Rossetti’s words about a fall being a signal to rise? 
(Guide, p. 411.) ; Pe : A 

7. Give Frederick Langbridge’s stanzas about Living unto the King. (Guide, 
Pp. 430.) : : : f 6 

8. By what question does Longfellow interpret the unity of the Trinity ? 
(Guide, p. 443.) 


SUBJECTS FOR WRITTEN WORK TO BE BROUGHT TO CLASS 


For Younger Pupils. 1. The story of the appreciation of a beautiful tribute. 
2. The story of a great treachery. 3. The story of a great cowardice. 4. If 
Christ had not come. } ‘ 

For Older Pupils. 1. An Everlasting Memorial. 2. A Memorial Rite. 
3. An Illegal Trial. 4. The character of Simon Peter. 5. The character of 
Judas Iscariot. 6. The character of Pontius Pilate. 


A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 


Name the Synoptic Gospels. What does the word Gospel mean? What does 
the word Synoptic mean? Which are the Synoptic Gospels? Why are they so 
called? How do they differ from the Fourth Gospel? Who was Matthew? 
What was his aim in writing his Gospel? What can you tell about the contents 
of the Gospel according to Matthew? What five great addresses are given in this 
Gospel? Who was Mark? What was his connection with Paul? What ‘was 
his aim in writing his Gospel? What can you tell about the contents of Mark’s 
Gospel? Who was Luke? What was his aim in writing his Gospel? What 
can you tell about the contents of Luke’s Gospel? What other Book of the 
Bible did Luke write? 

Give Book and Chapter in which each of the following is recorded :-— 

The Lord’s Prayer. The Parable of the Good Samaritan. The Parable of 
the Mustard Seed. The Parable of the Leaven. The Parable of the Prodigal 
Son. The Great Refusal. The Great Commandments. The Last Supper. The 
Agony in Gethsemane. The trial of Jesus. The Crucifixion. The Resurrec- 
tion. The Great Commission. The Ascension. 


A REVIEW OF THE YEAR’S COURSE 


What part of Jesus’ life have we studied? What period of time has the 
course covered? What period of time has the last quarter’s lessons covered? 
What great declaration shortly preceded the first lesson of the year? How 
long from that time to the Triumphal Entry? How long from the Triumphal 
Entry to the Crucifixion? From the Crucifixion to the Resurrection? From 
the Resurrection to the Ascension? 


How did Jesus teach a lesson about humility? The right use of the Sab- 
bath? Prayer? The right use of wealth? Shams? Neighborliness? The duty 
of confessing him? The growth of the Kingdom? The greatness of service? 
The power of faith? The cost of discipleship? Self-exaltation? Cross-bear- 
ing? Forgiveness? Gratitude? Gaining or losing life? The Divine Nature? 
Faithfulness to a trust? Acceptance of the Divine Invitation? 


What are some of the questions that Jesus was asked? How did he answer 
them? What are some of the questions he asked? How were they answered? 
What miracles has he wrought? What is a miracle? Name some of the 
parables he spoke. What is a parable? To what did Jesus compare the King- 
dom of Heaven? How did he say that one might enter the Kingdom? What 
i the. Kingdom of Heaven? What is eternal life? When does eternal life 

egin?! 


Name some of the enemies of Jesus. Some of his friends. Some people who 
were indifferent to him. Some friends who were unfaithful to him. How did 
his disciples disappoint him? How did some whom he helped fail in gratitude 
to him? How did “the multitude” regard him at different times? How did 
the Pharisees regard him? How did the Sanhedrin treat him? What was 
Caiaphas’ attitude toward him? How did Herod and Pilate treat him? How 
did he triumph over all his enemies? How does he expect his followers to 
carry on his work? 
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